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ORIGINAL. 

THE DEVOTED. 

BT liXBIA X. BISBSa. 
CHAPTEB I. 

The BUD was gilding, with frosty magnifi' 
cence, tower, turret, and steeple, of the gorge- 
ous city of Paris — ^that city which has %eii 
at once the theatre of horrid crimes and noble 
acts of hsroism. Many had been called forth 
by the beauty of the day, to enjoy, uninter- 
rupted, the blessed sunlight, which shone with 
unwonted splendour alike upon the palace and 
the cottage — ^its rays crept even through the 
chinks of dilapidated dwellings, where poor 
and half clad beings sat shivering round the 
last expiring embers, flickering on a cheerless 
hearth, and where gaunt Famine had presided 
tor many a hng day and weary night, banish- 
ing the kinder feelings which would have ga- 
thered round and consecrated the houseliold 
circle. 

The throng of rich and illustrious beings, 
clad in purple and ermine, who trod proudly 
through the jll-paved streets of Paris, or roUed 
luxuriously along in chariots, sustained by the 
heart's best blood of the suffering thousands, 
were vainly asked for aid, at this inclement 
neason. Nature was kinder than man to his 
brother man, and tlie rays of that gorgeous 
sun were illuminating many a sad creature, 
whose heart, was almost broken by the weight 
of care, fast crushing it to earth. High-born 
and beautiful Parisian ladies were promenad- 
ing there, yet even they thought. not of the 
destitute, who, without food, or fire, or cloth- 
ing, were huddled together, hoping thus to 
create warmth to their shivering bodies. 

The young noblesse strode proudly along, 
conscious that they were living in days of 
luxurious splendour which might never re- 
turn ; and which they were determined to im- 
prove. 

Elegantly attired, the young belle, joy bearo- 
iog on her countenance, tripped daintily by, fol- | 
lowed perchance by some half-starved wretch, U 



who vainly endeavored to attract her atten- 
tion. 

It was no time to think of florrow, for every 
tongue was loud in the praise of Buonaparte, 
and the brilliancy of his achievements echps- 
ed all minor considerations. The Parisians^ 
constantly surrounded by the halo emanating 
from his glory, forgot they were still inhabi- 
tants of earth, and revelled amid scenes of 
magnificence, which wouhl have rivalled even 
those of an eastern monarch. Among those 
gay and brilliant assemblies, the versatile 
Parisian forgot the horrors of the revolutioot 
and the crue^ butchery of Robespierre. No- 
thing was thought of but present enjoyment ; 
no wonder then, that the poor and wretched 
passed unheeded, or like the earth-worm were 
spumed from the path. 

Amid this medley of wealth and poverty, a 
chariot drove past, remarkable only for its un- 
pretending plainness ; but as it passed slowly 
onward, the spirited head of Napoleon could 
be plainly discerned within : he was in earnest 
conrersation with a tall and elegant officer,** - 
whose changing countenance indicated the 
deep interest he took in what General Buona- 
parte was saying. The bk)od mounted to his 
brow as Napoleon continued, *' I cannot give 
you the command of a squadron, but I can 
give you a wife. You shall marry Emily de 
Beauhamais. 

The young man started. He had not 
thought of marrying ; nay, he. was averse to 
it ; ardent and romantic, his beau- ideal of a 
wife had never been realized ; he had often 
determined in his own heart never to select a 
bosom companion until he could claim such a ' 
one as nightly haunted his dreams. A pang 
shot through his heart as he thought that his 
cherished vision |pist be relinquished at the 
command of' that despotic being, who ruled 
alike, empires azkl individuals. Too good a 
courtier to betray his feelings, he merely 
smiled assent, remarking, as he did so, 

"But, General, suppose the Fates should 
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prove adverse to my matrimoDial projects, and 
a *coop de canon' strike the heart which 
should respond to love alone 1 what then will 
become of the fair yomigr creature whose hap- 
piness you are about to entrust to my keeping, 
while on the verge of departure to a foreign 
country, one in which we shall be exposed to 
numberless dangers V* — They were soon to 
Join the expedition to E^ypt. 

** It is true," Replied Napoleon, in the tone 
of one whose mind was decided on the sub- 
ject under consideration, 'Hhe chances of war 1 
are greai — ^you may be killed. Then Emily 
will be pensioned as the widow of one of my 
aid-de-camps. Now you are aware, being an 
•migrant's daughter, no one will propose for 
her. Marry her, and she shall be provided for.*' 

Napoleon was well aware that this step 
would ensure his favorite aid- de-camp greater 
advancement than he could possibly expect 
from any application in his favor to the Coun- 
cil of Five. ** You will not be averse to this 
match,' resumed Napoleon, "when you see 
Madame Buonaparte*s niece ; for I assure 
you she is both handsome and accomplished. 
We will fix the time for the celebration of the 
nuptials on this day week. To-morrow even- 
ing you shall be introduced. A whole fort- 
aight will be allotted for the marriage holidays ; 
this is the 9th ; you will meet me at Toulon on 
the 29lh." The young man bowed assent, 
and the coachman was ordered to return. 

That night Lavalette (for it was ho) retired 
to his couch with many sad forebodings. To 
have a wife thrust upon him at a moment's 
notice, accorded but little with his romantic 
disposition. He thought not of marrying at 
all, or if he did, must have a wife not only 
handsome, but amiable— one who would soothe 
his proud spirit when chafed by the cares and 
turmoil of war and carnage. Would Emily 
do this ? would she be willing to give up the 
admiration of the world, and devote herself to 
him alone ? Alas ! he feared not ; yet his 
fiat had gone forth ; and a married man, in 
spite of himself, he would be in one short 
week. And she ! the destined bride, what did 
ahe think of being thus unceremoniously 
thrown into the arms of one she had never 
aeeni did she, like him, l^olt at the idea! 
or was she like too many of her sex, so pleas. 
od with getting a partner, under any conside- 
rations, that she was willing even thus to give 
herself to him ! The whole night was spent 
in tiieae meditations ; and never did a night 



appear so long before ; but .towards morning he 
fell into an uneasy slumber. " Well !*' he ex- 
claimed, awaking as the morning sun threw its 
radiance upon his crimson curtains, betokening 
to his sensitive mind a cheering prosper, ** to- 
night will decide ; it is well for me, oiy heart 
owns Ao other mistress ; Qod grant her own 
may be as free." 

That night there was a small select party 
at St. Germains. A few of the young were 
congregated in a saloon, whose simple ele- 
gance evinced the band of Josephine h2^ not 
been idle. The room was hung with sky- 
blue curtains, whos^ silver fringes glistened 
in the moonbeams, which were pouring their 
soft radiance over a marble pedestal, piled 
wi^ rare exotics, in such a mann*?r as to re- 
present a pyramid ; on the top there stood a 
small exquisite statue of Napoleon ; several 
gilded cages were hung within the alcove ; 
feathery inmates were filling the room with 
sweet warblings. A splendid marble fountain 
stood in the centre of the room, sending forth 
scented water to refresh and purify the air, 
and dropping in small crystals upon the mosaic 
pavement. At the further end sat Josephine, 
arrayed in a robe of dazzling white : amid her 
chesnut tresses was one small sprig of dia- 
monds, her only ornament ; her serene beauty 
and majestic person attracted the attention of 
all, and there were many who even then hinted 
at the greater glory which she was so soon 
destined to attain. 

The face of her husband contrasted well 
with her own ; and as the gentle Josephine 
looked with pride and fond affection upon her 
lord, she little thought of the< days of agony 
in store for her ; or, least of all, that the barb- 
ed arrow would be shot by that very hand 
upon which she was now leaning with such 
confidence*and love. 

As Lavalette entered the drawing-room, she 
extended her hand to him, and smilingly wel- 
comed him as her nephew. Tlie heart of the 
young man beat thick and fast, as an over- 
powering sense of his situation came before 
him, and the great obligations which he was 
so soon to take upon himself; yet he answer- 
ed Josephine's salution with graceful ease, and 
many were the enquiries among those not yet 
in the secret, who the handsome young stran- 
ger was. By the easy nonchalence of his 
manners, which even the thought of the mo- 
ment could not restrain, he won the good- will 
and confidence of all. In a few moments the 
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loJdiDg-doore were thrown open, and Hor- 
tense, the daughter of Josephine, appeared* 
leading in a slender graceful girl, whose mo» 
dest blushes, spreading over neck and brow, 
made an exquisitely fair complexion ^most daz- 
zling. £!ugene came forward, and introduced 
Emily de Betuharnais ! one timid glance she 
gave her future lord, but that was sufficient 
for a woman's eye to detect, in the man Na- 
poleon had compelled to become her husband, 
all that her girlish dreams of manly beauty 
had pictured. . 

Lavalette started with surprise; he had 
heard from General Buonaparte that she was 
Itfindsome, but he was not prepared for the 
sweet simplicity and modest deportment which 
she evinced, and which interested his heart at 
first sight. His only fear now was that the 
beautiful being before him might have pre- 
viously bestowed her heart upon some favored 
suitor ; be dared not hope that it was reserved 
for him to light a flame in that pure breast, 
which death alone should quench. 

A few general compliments passed, and 
Lavalette and Emily found themselves alone. 

"Can you forgive my presumption. Made- 
moiselle, in thus seeking to approach you, 
before I had an opportunity of assuring you 
by continued attentions, the love I must have 
for you. But tell me, lady, is your own heart 
free to accept of love, which from my inmost 
«onl I offer. Do not deceive me or yourself, 
if any cause exist to render this marriage re- 
pugnant to you ; fear not to tell me, and I so- 
lemnly assure you, without divulging the mo- 
tive, I will find some means to break it off." 

The beautiful eyes of Emily were raised to 
his with a sweet expression of confidence, 
whfle at the same moment he felt a small 
trembling hand placed within his own. He 
raised her hand to his lips, and the youthful 
pair rejoined the gay assembly in the other 
room, with far different feelings than those 
with which they met. 

The emotions of the sensitive Emily could 
plainly be interpreted on her ingenuous face ; 
and Josephine saw, with delight, that this 
forced match, at least, would unite two kin- 
dred hearts. 

CHilPTER II. 

The private chapel at the Tuilleries was 
open. The priest, decked in his sacred robes, 
stood before the altar, with an illuminated mis- 
sal in hift hand ; a side door opened, and Jose- 



phine, leaning on the arm of her husband, ay 
peared. The next were a k>vely pair ; Lavi 
lette and Emily. His intellectual face w4| 
resplendant with happiness — that happineid 
which, next to the love of God, is the hoKei 
afl^tion of man's nature. She, a slendel 
girl, all hope and trustfulness, the smile of i 
contented mind beaming in her eye and d 
her lip, while a soft pensive expression hal 
lowed the whole; she might have been th< 
original of one to Guide's angels. Next fol 
lowed Eugene and Hortense, young in heai^ 
and years, dreaming not of the granden 
which was soon to surround them. Thi 
ceremony was performed, and the nuptia 
benediction pronounced over two hearts, whicl 
were drawn together by the sweet ties o 
sympathy. They retired from the chapel 
and forgot, amid domestic joys, the glitterin£ 
pursuits of the Parisian crowd ; forgot, in fact 
how short was the time allotted them to be 
come acquainted with each other's habits am 
dispositions. Time flew rapidly onward, am 
the day was fast approaching in which the ex* 
pedition was to leave for Egypt: that Mai ex. 
pedition from which so few returned. 

A cheerful fire was burning in a private 
dwelling of Paris, the curtains closely drawn : 
a pedestal table wheeled near the glowing 
grate was covered with books and drawings 
an elegant work basket was carelessly placec 
on the table, while the beautiful owner stooc 
in mute surprise at an announcement whicl 
had just been made. Tears started to hci 
fine eyes, and the blush receded fi*om hei 
cheek, as she faintly exclaimed, ** Is it so soon V 

Her husband arose, and encircling her slen 
der waist, said, in hurried accents, while th< 
flush of anxiety was on his brow, "A truce t( 
tears, dear Emily, I will soon return, and thei 
for a flight to Saxony, amid its wilds weM 
build a bower, and drive away all thoughts o 
Parisian gaiety or Egyptian warfare. Lool 
not so sadly, my love," he playfully continued 
as he observed her pallid cheek ; ** think no 
of me as one devoted to death, for be assure( 
your love will draw me back again." 

"God grant it may," said Emily, solemnly 
as she returned the thrilling glance of he 
husband. The vork dropped from her han<] 
and she sunk on his bosom. 

•• We leave early, dear love," he continucc 
laying his hand among her luxuriant tresses 
" Retire to rest ; I am confident my swee 
I wife will be awake when I depart." 
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" True, my love," ehe answered, imprinting 
a fond kiss on his broad forehead ; ** but I 
leave you not yet ; send me not from you till 
the time comes." 

Lavalette drew the chair of his wife closer, 
and taking one hand fondly m his own, told 
her there could be no better time for a few 
moments of serious conversation. ** I do not 
wish to distress your feelings, my sweet wife ; 
but the chances of war are always uncertain. 
It is always the part of a just and a wise 
man to prepare for such an alternative, and I 
think I do not mistake my dear wife's firm- 
ness, when I tax her fortitude even so much 
as to dwell upon the possibility of my death." 

Emily pressed the hand of her husband and 
faintly murmured, **Even unto death I am 
thine !" 

" I have no fortune of my own ; my good 
sword is all I have to depend upon. Yet 
should I be taken from you, you will not be 
unprovided for ; General Buonaparte has pledg- 
ed me that, as a widow of one of his aid-de- 
camps, you should not be forgotten. 

"Should I be so fortunate as to return, 
dear Emily, we will retire from public life a 
while; blessed with your dear company, I 
would aisk no gayer throng. 

" You will remam, during my absence with 
your aunt Madame Buonaparte. Two or 
three years will soon pass, dearest, and then 
you will be all my own. 

" And now to rest, sweet love, for tears are 
dimming those bright eyes, and I cannot con- 
sent they should lose their lustre for me." He 
pressed her to his breast, and led her to their 
apartment. Emily's feelings were too much 
Overcome to speak. The little she had seen 
of her husband, convinced her of his noble 
character ; and she had become, even in the 
short time that had intervened, devotedly at- 
tached to him. On the morrow he was to 
leave her — perhaps forever; and her heart 
was filled with anguish. She passed a sleep- 
less night, and the first ray of daylight found 
her busily engaged in making those final ar- 
rangements which a fond heart always finds 
so necessary for the welfare of a beloved be- 
ing about to depart for long years of absence. 
All was in readiness even before the time ap- 
pointed, and as Emily cast an anxious glance 
over all these preparations for departure, bit- 
ter tears coursed down her cheeks when she 
reflected that her beloved husband, for whom 
they were made, might never return to need 
such anxiety again. The rush of those cmo- 



tions almost overpowered her; but as she 
heard the hasty footsteps of her husband in 
the gallery, she quickly mastered them, and 
with a serene look approached the door, which 
was abruptly opened by Lavalette. "Fare- 
well, my dear wife," he exe]aimed, **the 
horses are waiting that are tc^ear me from 
you. Do not afflict yourself with low spirits. 
Remember there is a higher Power to watch 
over us, and my heart tells me we shall mee<t 
again ; so let not tears pale the fair cheek, 
but reserve your brightest smiles to greet me." 
He drew her to his breast, imprinted one fond 
kiss upon her polished brow, and was goae. 

He wrote her from Toulon in fine spirili, 
depicting the success which they confidently 
i expected, and the laurels which shoukl grace 
his return. Alas ! the disastrous return from 
Egypt tdd a different tale, yet even cruel fate 
had pity for the young wife of Lavalette j out 
of eight aid-de-camps which Napoleon carried 
with him to Egypt, Lavalette and one other 
were all that returned unwounded. 

Emily resided with her aunt Madame Buona* 
parte during the absence of her husband, and 
her leisure hours were spent in dwelling upon 
the perfections of her absent lord. She was 
very sensitive in her disposition, and possessed 
a firmness of character and correctness of 
judgment which is seldom granted to one so 
youpg. She had seen just enough of Lava- 
lette to discover all his virtues ; but had not 
been suflSciently long domesticated to discover 
faults which a closer intimacy might have 
brought to light. Faults, however, she would 
not allow he possessed ; her whole heart was 
his, and she thought of him with little else 
than idolatry. The months and even days of 
his absence were anxiously counted over, and 
as each was buried with the past, she rejoiced 
that it brought her one day nearer to her bus- 
band. Many sought the smiles of the fiiir 
young widowed bride, but she coldly turned 
away from all, and lived only in the recollec- 
tion of hours that were past. In the morning 
her first prayer ascended to heaven for the 
welfare of him she had learned to love best on 
earth ; and each night, ere her head rested on 
its pillow, a pure orison arose for his protec- 
tion. The happiest moments were those spent 
is writing to her husband ; and every post car- 
ried away letters dictated by the most ardent 
affection, and portraying with sweet eimplicr- 
ty every thought and feeling of that young 
girlish heart. 

About eighteen months after theiieparture 
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of Lavalette, a young and beautifal woman 
was straying towards the New Boulevards; 
her sweet face was clouded by melancholy, 
and her slow thoughtful step indicated a mind 
far away from the gay scenes by which she 
was surrounded. Suddenly a bright blush 
diffused itself over her cheek, and delight 
sparkled in her eye, which was rapidly suc- 
ceeded by a pallor almost unearthly, as she 
murmured, in disappointed tones, *« How could 
I be so deceived ! my foolish heart be still." 

Whether there was something in the voice 
that attracted the attention of a gentleman 
passing by, or whether the grace of the fe- 
male tempted him to loiter more slowly than 
he otherwise would have done, certain it is 
that lie did slacken his walk until the fair un- 
known had passed him, when speaking slowly 
to himself ** She is much like her," he passed 
into another street. 

After a few windings, the same parties 
^gain encountered each other from opposite 
directions. This time their eyes met, a simul- 
taneous exclamation of surprise escaped them. 
«» Emily !" *» Lavalette !" and they were lock- 
ed ia each others' arms. 

Emily could scarcely believe her good for- 
tune. Did she indeed behold that beloved 
husband, who had never been absent from her 
thoughts, or was it some cruel mockery, 
breathing hope to the heart to blast it for- 
ever ? was he indeed returned unharmed from 
that dreadful carnage in which so many had 
fallen 1 She gazed up into his face, and the 
bright smile which illumined it, convinced her 
that her earnest prayer had been granted. — 
Many were the wondt*ring faces that flitted 
onward unnoticed by those loving hearts, who 
fSLw nothing, heard nothing but themselves; 
in the wide world, for them, there was but 
one Emily, one Lavalette. He had been to 
the house, and not finding her there, had 
come out in pursuit of her. 

How joyously that youthful pair trod the 
busy streets of Paris ; how totally unmindful 
of the gay faces wliich were rapidly passing 
them ; they lived but for each other, and 
those few moments of bliss repaid them for 
the long months of anguish which had inter- 
vened — months which had paled the damask 
cheek of Emily, and stolen much of martial 
elegance from the fine figure of Lavalette. — 
Now aU was forgotten, and they walked on, 
discussing their plans for the future, little [ 
dreaming of tlie change that time had ia store | 



for them ; but we must not anticipate ; the 
present moments were golden ones, too briei 
in this dark world of ours to be carelessly frit- 
tered away. 

**I long, dear Emily, to leave this busy 
Paris. After the horrors and cntiage of war, 
one wishes for peace and retirement. When 
shall we take our departure for Saxony V* 

"Immediately, love, if you wish it," said 
the happy Emily. «* If you are but with me, 
I care not where I am ; even the desert it- 
self would then be rendered charming." 

" Your affection will make me vain ; and 
yet, dearest, it is very grateful to me. When 
General Buonaparte proposed a wife, I wae 
fearful that I should be compelled to marry 
one who would not love me, as I felt I wonid 
like to be loved ; but your affection, my sweet 
wife, transcends any I had dared to picture to 
myself. I feel that you love me ardently, — sin- 
cerely ; may God make me worthy of that 
k)ve." 

Thus they sauntered home, and commenced 
immediately making preparations for their de- 
parture into Saxony, where, blessed with each 
other, they lived in calm retirement, surround- 
ed by all the elegances which a refined mind 
so well appreciates; they envied not those 
engaged in the busy turmoil of the capitol. 

They were worshipped by the poor of the 
neighborhood ; to them Emily was always a 
ministering angel, and her husband was never 
so well pleased as when listening to the conv- 
mendations of his beloved wife. 

Six short years flew on in sweet tranquility, 
with notJiing to disturb its repose, when the 
coronation of the Empress Josephine recaUed 
Emily to court, where she was compelled to 
mingle in more stirring scenes. / 
(to be continued. )y 

SLUMEBE ^From the Spanish. 

Flow, softly flow, thoa mizrmuring stream I 

Beside my Lady's bower ; 
And do not mar her spirit's dream. 

In this delightful hour ; • 

But gently rippling, ereet her ear, 

With sounds that full the soul, 
A» near her bower, all bright and clear, 

Thy beauteous billows roll ! 

Blow, softly Blow, thou balmy air ! 

Beside my Lady's bower ; 
The rudest winds would hush, to spara 

So soft and fair a flower f 

Breathe ^ndy o'er her rosy cheek 

Thy mildest purest balm ; 
But heed, lest tmm a slumber break 

80 beautifttl and oilm ! 
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BT Airar 8. STXPBXXrS. 

" Daarett, I'm dying f bend thee down 

One litde moment br my bed. 
And let the shadow of thy hair 

Fall gently o'er my aching head. 

"Oh, raise me up. and let me feel 
Once more the beatings of thy heart ; 

And press thy lips Again to mme 
Before in midnight death we part 

" Nay, tremble not ; but fold me close, 
PiUowed upon thy own dear breast ; 

I fain would let my struggling soul 
Pass forth to its eternal rest" 

She stoops, and on lier bursting heart 

His pallid head is resting now, 
While white and trembling fin^rs part 

ThS damp hair from hi* pallid brow. 

And there, upon its cold white front, 
Wkh quivering lips the kiss was given ; 

And press'd as if 'twould draw him back- 
Back from the very gates of heaven. 

There, like a dyin| bird, his soul 

Lay oanting out tU quiv'ring life ; 
And stui his almost lifeless arms 

Clung fondly to that pale young wife. 

One look be gave her, and it seemed 
An angel had from Henven above 

Shaded with win^ pf tenderness 
The troubled 4^nt«in,pf . his love. 

A holy smile comes o'er his face, 
As moonli^t gleaming over snow, 

One struRgling breath, one faint embrace, 
And lifeless he is lying now. 

AN AULD WIFE'S ADD2ESS TO THE MOON. 

You are rising, O Moon, through the thicket of trees, 

Like a house gane aiire, or a stack in a bleeze ; 

But soon through the lift wilt thou flitter and speel, 

Like a round pewter plate, or the nm of my wheel, 

Mony years have passed over my haflfits and thine, 

Since Johnny and I used to court in thy shine ; 

But vou are as bri^t, and as plump as of yore, 

While I'm an auld woman, three years and three score ; 

And John, though I've kept him bath tenty and snug, . 

Has ringlets as erey as the cloud at thy lug ; 

But you are etill sparkling, and still in thy light ' 

Daft hempies, as I was, are courting at night 

I have gazed at vou oft as you shone at your ][>o8t. 

In nights when ue stamies were broonding wi' frost ; 

And oft when the hurricane whunnered away, 

And whommeled our stacks like a cole on the brae. 

I have wondered full oft, as it tookit and blew, 

If ever its sughing was eerie to you. 

Ae night it uprooted the auld clachan tree, 

And I thought that the roof of our sit-house would flee ; 

But you lauded at its blawing. and kept thee as still, 

As o'er the mist stands the peak of a hul. 

— One question to ask thee, my wonderment begs— 

How, Moon, have you skill in the clecking of eggs, 

If.I set my brood hen, when thy waxing I see, 

I am sure that the lauchter will never misgie ; 

The chickens are strong, and their number is full, 

And the tod and the oorbie get never a pull : 

But if I should set them when pale is thy horn, 

Waxing thinner and dimmer at rising of mom, 

Then shilpit and cowering the chickens will be, 

Tho' hatcned in a bush mid the whins of the lea. 

And tell me how is it that thou hast the skill, 

To manage the time when our pork we maun kill ? 

About Itotinmas day, thy first glimpse in the sky, 

la a sign for fat pigs to grow fatter, and die ; 

Thy waxing foitt^ that the hams of the gryce, 

Will swell m the pot, and be tender and nice ; 



But if till thy waning, he grunt in his crib, 

Nae kail, will be lyth'd by the fat of his rib. 

What gives thee such skill? Once a sailor I saw 

Who said that your word to the sea is a law. 

That it rises or falls as you come or retreat ; 

But I cannot believe you can do such a feat ; 

'Tis vronder enough, if on chickens and pork 

Your waxing and waning such wonders can work. 

But the evening is growmg — my lamp must be got, 

And Johnny's bit supper preoared for the pot. 

My lamp, Lady Moon, should be stea'ily and bright. 

For its rushwick was cut with the moon at its height ; 

I gathered the thrashies when you were on high. 

And your image shone bright in the bumie .hard bye ; 

Sucii wicks have a glamour the^ borrow from you. 

And their light in the evening is constant and true. 

While Johnny works stockings and hosts by the fire. 

And I'm at my wheel, and whiles in to the byre, 

I'm wearied wi' spinning ; my finger and thumb . 

I smokit wi' reek frae a nievefu' o' broom 

Till the skin was like leather ; but soon wi' a tiick 

The lang weary thread cuttit in to the quick. 

O, Moon, there's a cloud commin' black on Ay face, 

Wi' sleet or wi' snaw it is brewin apace : 

You're a skeely auld wich !— You had kent it yestreen 

When you drew yon white brough round your haffits 

at e'en. 
I thought you were bodin' some mischief at hand — 
And now comes the hurricane over the land. 
I wis my poor Johnny were home frae his wark, . 
The snaw will be on, and the night will be dark. . 
On ! there is our Johnny! how clever he comes ; 
He doesna lock auld yet— see, darker it gloomsi 
Ah, Johnny you are welcome ! the door let us steek — 
Now snaw, wind, and moonlight, may fight as they like. 

Monet was coined in the Temple of Juno 
Moneta, whence our English word m&n^. 

Coin (cuna pecunia) seems to come from 
the French coign, {. e. angulus, a corner; 
whence it has been held that the ancientest 
sort of coin was square with comers, and not 
round as it now is. 

Cash in a commercial style signifies the 
ready money which a merchant or other per- 
son has at his present disposal, and is so call- 
ed from French term caisse, t. e. *« chest or c'of* 
fer," for the keeping of money. 

Guinea. — This coin took its denomination 
Guinea, because the gold whereof the first 
was struck, was brought from that part pf 
Africa so caDed ; for which reason it likewise, 
formerly, bore the impression of an elephant. 

The value or rate of the guinea has. varied. 
It was first struck on the footing of 20a. ; but^ 
by the scarcity of gold, was afterwa^rds adi.i 
vanced to 21s. 6(f., and again sunk to 21s. . 

Shilling.— The etymology of the word 
scyUing woyld lead us to suppose it^to have 
been a certain quantity of uncoined silver ; 
for whether we de.rive it firom pcylan, to divide, 
or pceale, a scale, the idea presented to us by 
either word is the same» that iis, so much sil- 
vercut ofiT, as in China, «n<I^ weighing so much. 
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INEZ GUEEARA. A Spanish Tale. 
" Learn then (his tryth, enough for man to know, 
Virtue aJone gives bappinesi below." 

Sebastiaa sighed as he closed the door of 
his little apartment, afler he had held the light 
for Inez and the Marchioness to ascend the 
marble stairs which led to their sleeping rooms. 
He listened to their retreating footsteps ; as 
the last faint sound died away, he turned to 
his own chamber, and unconsciously leaning 
against the wainscot, he thus communed with 
himself : " She will never, never know how I 
can love. Why was I born in a station so 
much beneath her 1 Why did my unhappy 
destiny lead me to the same spot where she 
dwells, moves, and breathes ? Yet, methinks 
to see her — to hear her — to serve her, were a 
luxury worth every pang I suffer ; and when 
her dove-like eye rests upon me it seems as if 
the gulf which separates us had vanished ; — ^I 
could kneel to do her homage ; — ^I forget that 
she is the daughter of a Marquis, whose lands 
stretch far beyond the reach of the eye, and 
that I am but a poor page, whose only wealth 
is a devoted heart." 

The chapel bell tolled one. The moon, in 
cloudless majesty, looked down from her high 
tower, and bedecked every leaf in the grove 
beneath the vine covered lattice of Inez with 
silver. She was aroused from her slumbers 
by the soft notes of a flute, played by some 
tremulous hand, — " List ! list ! Bianca !" said 
she, addressing her attendant, whom she 
awoke. " It is strange ; nightly the same 
sweet strains salute mine ear, and yet I can- 
not discover the musician. It is passing 
strange, Bianca " 

She stopped abruptly as the following words 
caught her ear, accompanied by a light touch 
upon a guitar : 

*' Oh, lady ! awaXe, and receive ray vow, 
In darkness and silence I make it now ; 
The love I thus whisper beneath thy bower 
Can only be breathed in tliis midnight hour. 

" Hamble and hopeless, I venture to keep 
My secret vigil, while other's may sleep ; 
The love I dare not presume to impart 
Is burning brightly within my lone ncart. 
" The rich and the great may bow at thy shrine, 
But they offer no love more pure than mine ; 
It grew, and has^iv'd, amid grief and tears, 
Uncheciced by .despair, through many long years. 

*' As time passes on upon its swift tide, 
Perchance, I may see thee another's bride ; 
Then, lady ! my dream of life will be o'er, 
And the minstrel's strain shall be heard no more. 

'« when, in after years, thou thinkest of the hour 
When incense was offer'd beneath thy bower, 
Remember he gave all he bad to give, 
And let his name in thy memory live. 



'' No gems nor gold may / plaee at thy feet. 
Though I know for thee these are gifts most me< 
Thou hast my heart — I have chaunted my lay- 
I have breathed my vow — I must hasten away !" 

"Bianca!^* said Inez, pressing her fin§ 
on her lip. " Bianca." 

" I do not know," replied Bianca, in answ 
to her young mistress^ look of enquiry, " t 
let me see, from the portico, if I can discos 
any one." 

Inez bowed acquiescence, and withdrew 
the next apartment. *' So hopeless — so hui 
ble — so fervent too," said she to herself 
"Who breathes such love! The lords a 
knights who sue for my favour nec^ no su 
desponding language ; and none other m 
gain admittance here." She raised the wi 
dow and looked out, but could perceive no on 
A rosebud fell from her hand ; she thought 
faint sound of joy was uttered, but in an i 
stant all was sUll ; and she turned to recei 
Bianca^s assurance of ill-success. 

" I saw a shadow, lady, on the grass-ph 
but it soon vanished. It is in vain to conje 
ture who it could be; perhaps some of tl 
visitors at the chatteau have, in a mood 
frolic, sung this to set your ingenuity at wor 
It is late — seek repose, or your color w 
not be bright to-morrow when Count Carlo 
comes." 

" I care not, Bianca ; Count Carlois has i 
charms for me ; I will acknowledge no lovi 
but that poor minstrel, so use your best ei 
deavours to ascertain who he is." 

"Very well, lady," said the indulgent a 
tendant, " before to-morrow night he shall I 
in chains at your feet." 

"And before the next day's setting sun 
shall be his betrothed, Bianca," laughingly r 
turned Inez. " Something romantic I mu 
have, or I wUl not surrender my heart. Go< 
night. I shall sleep only to dream of tl 
minstrel." 

Sebastian's pale brow was flushed, and 
smile played around his lips as he press( 
thereto a crushed rosebud. "Did she gb 
this as a mark of approval, or did it drop a 
cidentally 1 Oh, hope ! deceitful flatterei 
what baseless visions thou canst raise with 
the heart ; I forget in my vain enthusias 
that I am her page! Back, back, foolii 
thought, beguile me not!" He gazed upc 
the mute memorial of one he loved ; mornir 
dawned ere he rested upon his pillow, and 1 
sallied forth pale and listless. 

" Do you wish any thing 1" kindly enquire 
Inez the next day, as she observed him 8tea( 
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fastly regarding her, while he stood by her 
chair, with an air of sadness. 

" Wish, lady ! My wants are few, such as 
they are, and may not here be named." 

"And why not, Sebastian 1 Know you not 
His my pleasure to see you happy ? Have you 
ever asked a boon and been denied V 

" Never ! You are too good, Donna Inez." 

" Then why are you sad, Sebastian \ It 
grieves me to see you thus. When I urged 
my father to take you from your home of po- 
verty, and place you here, I bade you view 
me more as a sister than a mistress ; I would 
have you |hare my sports and joys, and light- 
ly wear the chains of servitude." 

" There are some chains, lady, which feel 
oppressive, when we know they cannot be 
shaken off." 

" Nay, Sebastian," said Inez, ** you charge 
my bonds unfairly ; l have woven silken fet- 
ters for your limbs — these surely are not gall- 
ing!" and she, playfully, threw around his 
shoulders a scarf which had just fallen from 
her own. 

Sebastian respectfully pressed it to his heart. 
" Here, lady, your fetters are stronger than 
iron — ^your kindness has rivetted them there 
forever ; and in other days when nobler and 
gayer admirers shall present their homage, do 
not forget that Sebastian has a heart overflow- 
ing with love, which he laid at your feet. — 
You may cease, amid other scenes, to remem- 
ber the poor page who now addresses you — 
but he, alas ! can ne'er forget the privileged 
hours passed in your presence." 

" Sebastian, you speak strangely. Why 
should you leave me 1" 

*' Donna Inez may have to please another's 
fancy. Sebastian is not a favorite with Count 
Carlois." 

" Nor Count Carlois with Donna Inez," 
rather haughtily she answered ; " but speak- 
ing of him brings to my remembrance my 
last night's determination. I am resolved, 
Sebastian, to resign my liberty to no one but 
the midnight minstrel, whose sad strains quite 
interest me. Now Judge, my gentle page; 
discover the knight-errant, and your reward 
shall be the gratification of your most ex- 
travagant wish. What shall that be 1" 

" I desire nothing but to dwell forever in 
your presence, lady ! to be banished by none ! 
to devote my life to your service ! to live — ^to 
die for you !" 

" Your boon is granted, foolish boy ! You 
might have won a richer meed, methinks." 

" He who wins a promise of your favor, 



lady, is richer than Crcesus. Your will shall 
be obeyed. The minstrel shall be sought — 
only give me time." 

** Well, be active, and I will bid my lord 
and master to establish you the seneschal of 
my castle ; and honors in abundance shall be 
yours. Will you not be happy then, page ?" 

" Happy ! your picture, lady, is too bright ; 
too bright for one like me." 

'* What ! a tear, Sebastian, when I am talk- 
ing of such pleasure for us all 1 — fie, fie ! I 
must learn to chide. You have been too sad 
of late, and I wonder at the cause. Does any 
one cross you here t is any uncourteous *? or 
are you weary of your bondage t" said Inez, 
laying her fair hand on the dark locks of the boy. 

" Weary, lady ! oh, no ! but it had been 
better for me never to have come here ; and 
yet I cannot summon fortitude to break the 
spell, and leave you 1" 

" Leave me, Sebastian— oh, why t" 

" Forgive me, lady ! forgive me if I wound 
you — I am not well, and know not what I 
say." Inez looked perplexed, she had never 
heard him speak so wildly, but attributed his 
strange manner to indisposition, and bade him 
seek repose, as she could spare him a few 
hours. She proposed to send Bianca to at- 
tend his wants, and charged him not to forget 
her commission when he was better. 

" To dwell forever in her presence ! The 
minstrel's bride ! Rash vows, Inez. How 
she would start back appalled, to know her 
humble page might claim her for his own — ^he 
dares to love her ! and she would look with 
scorn, it may be, on his presumption. Don 
Carlois, too ; she gives him not her heart- 
blest thought — and yet he has wealth and 
fame and beauty. Could Sebastian bring 
such offerings to her feet, she might not 
slight his love !" 

With less patience than usual, Inez re- 
ceived the attentions of the suitors who 
crowded the brilliant halls of her father. Her 
eye wandered, during the sumptuous banquet, 
with anxiety to the pallid cheek of Sebastian, 
who insisted he was well enough to stand by 
her chair, and offer his accustomed attendance. 
He was never willing to relinquish this privi- 
lege. 

As he presented the jewelled cup to her 
hand, she whispered, — "You are not well 
enough to serve me, page, wherefore have 
you left your chamber ?" 

" I feel no weakness, lady, when you per- 
mit me to be near you," was his brief reply ; 
and he drew back to his place. 
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** There is something in that boy^s looks," 
thought Inez, " which I cannot fathom. He 
is unhappy. What shall I do for him V and 
her redoubled kindness only added to the evil 
she endeavored to cure, for he loved her, the 
more intensely. 

Twice had Count Carlois spoken ere Inez 
heard him, so intensely was she thinking of her 
page. Count Carlois remarked her abstraction 
and demanded the cause ; and when she told 
him, he laughed at the idea of her anxiety. 

Night after night the minstrel swept the 
chords of his guitar, beneath her lattice, to 
words of deeper and deeper devotion. More 
and more interested 4did Inez become ; and 
with her fondness for romance and mystery, 
an affection, of which she was unconscious, 
was springing up for the unknown worshipper 
of her charms. In vain did she allude to the 
serenades before the gentlemen at her father's 
chatleau ; none looked convicted of being the 
incognito. In vain was Sebastian questioned ; 
he had not any satisfactory intelligence as yet 
for her, and still asked for time. More and 
more tender became the sentiments and bolder 
the expression of them. Still more silent be- 
came the page ; yet more anxiously did he 
hover around Inez, and watch her every look 
and word. 

Many were the proud hearts and noble for- 
tunes laid at the feet of Lady Inez but to 
be rejected ; at length Don Rodrigo Ludoric 
came, and his welcome was so kindly given 
that Sebastian became abstracted and misera- 
ble when he thought of those accomplish- 
ments, so calculated to win the heart of a fair 
Jady. This dejection could not fail to meet 
the eye of his mistress, who really felt at- 
tached to the boy. One morning she saw 
him leaning pensively against the pillar of a 
summer-house, lost in thought, as she was 
taking her usual ramble through the grounds. 
She drew near him and spoke, — " Sebastian 
where were your thoughts just then ? a ducat 
for the secret." 

" With you, lady. I was thinking that I 
could not be happy if — " he paused abruptly. 

" If what 1" asked Inez. 

" If — if you are Donna Ludoric ;" he looked 
half afraid he had offended by his boldness. 

"And why so V good humorcdly enquired 
the lady, somewhat amused at his manner. 

" I should leave you, I fear — ^because " 

" Still the old theme," interrupted Inez ; 
** but if that is all, set your heart at ease, boy. 
I shall not be Donna Ludoric. Dp you not 
remember I am pledged to my minstrel t I 



believe you will not strive to discover him, 
for fear I should marry, and you lose your 
place. How selfish, Sebastian !" 

" Every one is selfish, lady, where you are 
concerned." 

" Then you are not trying to find out the 
secret lover 1" 

" Yes, lady ; I bear it constantly in mind ; 
but unless I had some token to assure him of 
success, he might be too timid to declare him- 
self. Will you give one 1" 

Half in sport, half in earnest, Inez drew 
from her finger a peculiarly set ring of rubies 
and brilliants. " Take this," said sh», laugh- 
ing. " Remember I pledge myself to render 
kindness and thanks for all past benefits 
conferred by the holder of this token." Se- 
bastian knelt to receive it, and vowed to use 
with extreme caution her precious passport. 
From that hour he seemed more cheerful. At 
times a sadness, which had almost become 
habitual, crept over him ; but a smile or a jest 
from Inez always made every feature brighten. 

Inez Guerara was the only child of devoted 
parents. When quite a little girl, Inez, in a 
ride with her father, had noticed a beautiful 
boy at play in the village, only a year older 
than herself, and she asked her parents' per- 
mission to take him as her page. His mother 
gladly consented, as she had a large family 
to support ; and at the early age of six he re- 
moved to Guerara Chateau, more as a com- 
panion for Inez than any thing else. Years 
had ^ided on, and he scarcely knew that 
another home had ever claimed him. By the 
munificence of the marquis, he had been libe- 
rally educated, sharing in the studies as well 
as the sports of Inez. She viewed him as a 
brother — hence the freedom of his discourse 
with her. As he grew up, merely as a show 
of respect, he attended as her page ; but 
when they were without company, this was, 
in a measure, dispensed with. His sweet 
temper, grateful conduct, and an air of nobili- 
ty, (possibly acquired from his intercourse 
with the high born,) rendered him a general 
favorite. He was now seventeen. His ear- 
ly attachment had changed from childish af- 
fection to a deep and fervent love, almost 
without his knowledge. It was with terror 
he first discovered a feeling which neither his 
station nor name warranted. The truth burst 
upon his mind only when Don Carlois came 
as her lover ; and when' he thought of the 
possibility of losing her, he trembled at his 
danger. He had elevated an idol upon his 
heart-altar, and worshipped it. 
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And Inez lored Sebtstian. It had been a 
part of her. life to indulge — to love him ; and 
she knew no change in her feelings, at least 
was not conscious of any, from the affection 
of her infant years. Often as she reflected 
on his superiority of mind and manner to 
those around, or ^zed upon the lofty style of 
his beauty, or dwelt upon the devotedness of 
his conduct to her, she had thought how hap- 
py she would be if her future partner for life 
were to be like him ; but, not consciously to 
herself, had she ever dreamed of his being 
that partner. A peasant^s son was no match 
for the Marquis of Guerara^s heiress. 

''Inez, do yon intend to dismiss all your 
lovers V asked the marchioness one morning, 
as her daughter sat in her boudoir, stringing 
seed pearl for a bandeau, while Sebastian 
stood near, to pick up those which fell from 
her basket. . '' Surely you have had some of 
the wisest, and richest, and best, to offer 
homage. Will none please you V* 

''No, mother," answered the petted girl, 
raising her eyes from beneath the clustering 
ringlets which fell over her brilliant brow : 
" no mother — ^I shall not dismiss all who may 
present themselves, but all who have done sq 
already. I am waiting for my minstrel lover 
to declare himself. I warn you, mother, to 
prepare for the event, for be he rich or poor, 
wise or silly, handsome or ugly, I must be al- 
lowed to accept his offer, though he be a 
peasant^s son. How charming to think I 
shall elevate him to my rank, and how ardent 
will be his devotion as a reward for my con- 
descension." 

" What folly, Inez," said the marchioness. 
" The Marquis of Guerara's daughter shall 
never marry beneath her." 

" Never, mother !" proudly replied Inez ; 
" I did but jest. Oh, no ! I will never 
call a blush into your cheek by an ill-chosen 
partner." 

" Sebastian," interrupted the marchioness, 
" are you ill. Your lady can do without you. 
See, Inez, he faints." 

Inez forgot her pearls and her schemes — 
every thing but Sebastian. She bent over 
him, and bathed his forehead with lavender, 
calling him by every kind epithet, until he 
unclosed his eyes, and fixed them upon her 
with an expression she never forgot, though 
she could not understand it then. Her mo- 
ther had left the room to order some restora- 
tives prepared for him — and for a few mo- 
ments they were alone. 

"Are you better now, Sebastian 1" affec- 



tionately enquired Inez, as she. stood by the 
window at which he sat. He turned his beau- 
tiful eyes upon her, and pausing an instant, 
gazed on her. " Better ! oh. Heaven, better ! 
you have destroyed me, Inez." 

She started at an address so different from 
the deep respect and reserve of his usual 
manner. With a hurried movement he drew 
from his bosom a faded rosebub, to which was 
tied the ruby ring. Before she had time to 
speak, he said, " Take these, lady — they will 
tell you all, and more than I can do — that 
flower fell from your hand the^r^^ night I 
sung of my love beneath your lattice — that 
ring is your pledge for yiy claiming a return ! 
they are your^s again. The unknown min- 
strel has worshipped you hopelessly, but de- 
votedly, even before he knew the meaning of 
love. The minstrePs dream is o'er. Forgive 
the presumption — it was involuntary. But, 
Inez, you are dearer than life to me ; let me 
here, before we part forever, entreat you to 
receive my thanks for all that you have done 
for a poor boy, who, except in ardent affec- 
tion, can return you nothing. Let me say all 
— ^we shall never meet again ; but, wherever 
I wander, your image will live in my soul. — 
Farewell — forever !" He suddenly bent for- 
ward and impressed a kiss upon the inanimate 
cheek of Inez. Her shocked feelings had 
ended in insensibility. 

When the marchioness returned, she beheld 
her daughter lying on the sofa, her luxuriant 
hair half- veiling her figure — a tear on her pale 
cheek, and grasping in her hand a faded 
flower. Sebastian was gone. 

* Ht Hi * * 4i J|c 

During the five succeeding years the good 
marquis of Guerara died. The troubles in 
Spain had deprived his widow and daughter 
of their inheritance, and they had left Mad- 
rid for a distant province. Chateau Guerara 
was advertised for sale. On the day of the 
auction, among a number of others who came 
to purchase, or to look at the rich and costly 
furniture, a tall and elegant young man was 
observed to walk through the rooms with an 
air of singular interest. Particularly, he lin- 
gered in a beautifully arranged boudoir, and 
stood gazing upon a sofa beside the win- 
dow, as if it could read his thoughts. An 
eolian harp was moaning beneath the sash« 
like some spirit wailing that the honors of 
the Guerara race had departed. A small 
chamber in the east wing seemed to draw his 
attention also ; and an old volume of Homer 
was eagerly seized, as if it was something 
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he claimed as his own — but he did not speak. 
As he pass«l the harp in the music-room, his 
cloak brushed along the strings, and brought 
forth a sound like the voice of a familiar 
friend. The cavalier paused ; and striking a 
few notes of a weli-remq^bered air, passed 
onward in silence. 

At length the sale commenced ; and high 
as the sum was which was declared to be 
their value, the chateztu ^d ift contents, just 
as they stood, were purchased by the foreign 
looking youtb. As soon as the ^ouse was 
cleared of visitors, he thrgw aside his cloak 
and cap, and sat on the very scfa where he 
had laid the beloved of his heart five years 
before. Sebastian^s feelings were of a min- 
gled nature : joy that he had been able to 
rescue from the hand of sti angers the spot 
consecrated by so many hallowed remem- 
brances : the hope of discovering Inez, and 
re-instating her in her early home ; and fear 
lest she was bey mid his reach, or, worst of all 
evils, that she was the bride of another, op- 
pressed him, and he arose to depart. He 
heard a fbotstep. It was the old house-dog 
which Inez had loved. He sprang on Sebas- 
tian, and licked his hand joyfully. It is de- 
lightful to be welcomed home even by an ir- 
rational being. 

* 4t * 4c * ifc i|c 

A pale girl, with luxuriant ringlets cluster- 
ing over her brow, sat in the vine-clad portico 
of a beaotiful cottage on the borders of a 
smooth river : she was in deep mourning : her 
mother sat beside her at work, while she read 
aloud from her favorite Tasso. The evening 
was lovely. One of the rich sunsets of Spain 
gilded the horizon, casting its brightness over 
the placid waters. A number of pleasure 
boats passed to and fro on the bosom of the 
stream, and the merry song of the boatmen, 
chaunting national airs, echoed sweetly as 
they pulled their oars. Flowers of all sorts 
filled the little garden ; and the birds were 
chirping gaily amid the foliage of the ever- 
^eens and citron groves. 

" Look, Inez," said her mother ; " that 
boat seems approaching our landing ; can you 
recognize the passengers ; it is late for our 
friends to visit us unless they intend to spend 
the night, for the sun will soon be behind the 
mountain. Let Francisco go and give them 
welcome, however." 

" I do not know who they are," said Inez, 
after applying the spy-glass te her eye ; 
** there seems but one gentleman and the 



rowers. Perhaps he is a stranger who ha£ 
lost his way. I will receive him." 

The cavalier paused at the garden gate til] 
little Francisco ran to open it. He entered, 
and apologized for intruding by saying he had 
come many miles out of the way, while 
searching for a friend's villa ; and his boat- 
men had advised him, as night was approach- 
ing, to seek the hospitality of their cottage 
The marchioness, with characteristic polite- 
ness, begged he would feel himself quite at 
home. There was something in his tone, af 
he spoke, tha# made the heart of Inez thrill 
with emotion — ^it was a familiar souad ; but 
when she stole a glance at him, she could noi 
recognize any she knew in the tall, athletic 
figure and bronzed complexion, and large 
whiskers before her. She caught his eye 
often scrutinizing her countenance, when he 
thought himself unobserved, and she involun- 
tarily blushed. 

With such resources at command as the 
ladies possessed, and so much varied informa- 
tion as the stranger displayed, the evening 
passed agreeably. As they separated foi 
the night, the matchioness politely pressed 
him to remain with them a few days, that he 
might view the beauties of the country around, 
promising Inez as an escort and guide. He 
very readily agreed to do so ; and many 
moonlight sails on the river, and rides over 
the mountain were taken ere he concluded to 
resume his journey. 

"C«unt Fernando reminds me very much 
of some one I have seen, Inez," said her mo- 
ther, the night of his arrival, when they were 
alone. " Can you tell who it is t It has an- 
noyed me. His tone, his manner, his senti- 
ments are very familiar." 

Inez hesitated to speak of one whose namfi 
had long been banished from her lips, though 
his image lived in her heart : " The only per- 
son he is like, mother, is — is my page Sebas- 
tian." 

" Very true — very true, my child : this is 
the resemblance, indeed ; but it is a trifling 
one. I do not think Sebastian was so tall 
nor so stout, nor so dark complexioned." 

" No !" said Inez, disappointed that he: 
mother did not fancy he was more like Sebas 
tian. 

One evening, as they sat alone in the porti- 
co, the count announced his intention of tak- 
ing his departure the next day, being obliged 
to return to Madrid. The ladies expressed 
regret, but were too polite to insist on a 
longer stay. 
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The marchioness was indisposed, and apolo- 
gizing to their guest foi retiring early, pro- 
mised to give him a sunrise breakfast, that he 
might travel before the heat of the day. 

" Do you sing 1" asked Inez, handing him 
a guitar ; " we have been so busily engaged 
in talking, that I never thought of making the 
enquiry before ; but all Spanish cavaliers sing, 
of course." 

" Have you a favorite 1" asked the count, 
while he ran his fingers over the strings. 

" Yes ; but it is a song you will scarcely be 
able to give me. It is an original one by a 
friend, and has hardly got abroad, I should 
think. He used to sing it for me." 

" Well, perhaps, my favorite will not dis- 
please you ; it is a simple lay." He began : 

" Oh, lady ! awake and receiye my vow, 
In darkness and silence I make it now " 

As he proceeded, Inez trembled, and a tear 
stole from her eye. She struggled for com- 
posure, and hoped she was unobserved, as she 
sat in the shadow of a vine. " He might 
have taught it to others," thought she ; " I 
must not betray my emotion." With more 
and more feeling he proceeded ; but when he 
came to the last verse, " Thou hast my heartj'' 
she could not control her agitation. 

" I fear, lady, I have touched some tender 
chord," said the count, as he laid aside the 
guitar ; " forgive me ; I learned that lay ! 
from one wiio repeated it frequently with deep 
feeling." 

" I knew but one who sung it," said Inez, 
mournfully ; " but he, perhaps, in his wander- 
ings, taught it to you. If you can tell us 
aught of him we will bless you. Five long 
years have rolled by since we have heard of 
one we all loved dearly." 

^^ Lady, Sebastian Gonzallo bade me seek 
you, wherever you might be, and tell you his 
heart is unchanged.. He has won honor for 
his name, and wealth for his coffers, and re- 
ceives the favor of his sovereign ; and these 
he would lay at your feet might he approach 
your presence. He bade me tell you, not one 
of all the bright and beautiful who have cross- 
ed his vision, has ever won from him a thought 
of more than admiration. Happy as he pre- 
sumes you are, by a union with one in your 
own high station, he sends you his blessings 
for the past, and hopes for future and un- 
mingled bliss. Will you entrust me with a 
message to cheer him in his voluntary banish- 
ment 1" 

"Yes," said the tearful Inez, "tell him he 



is still remembered here — and can never be 
forgolten by those he once loved.V 

" Will you not recall him 1" 

"I have no control over Sebastiaa now, 
Coupt." 

" He waits your permission to return ; and 
asks for a pledge of his welcome home." 

" Give him this rin^," replied Inez ; • it se- 
cures his pardon for kaviqg hi4 duty." 

The young nan raised the ruby to his lips, 
and with it the haiiU that gave the precious 
pledge. % Inez Guerara," said . he^ " start 
not ; I come with the same unchanged and 
devoted lov§ I f^t when I left yoii. Time 
has not altered my heart. Pardon my^ran- 
scient deception, but I have taken no undue 
honor ; I am made count, and now have 
wealth to lay at your feet ; but, as of old, I 
deem not that my richest treasure — the ardent 
affection is youi's, which has never wandered 
from you, even in thought, since that^r^^ day 
of wretchedness, when I bo^same a self-ban- 
ished exile. You will not be ashamed of 
your peasant boy now ?" 

" Mother," said Inez, as she entered her 
sleeping apartment, " Sebastian says you must 
not disturb yourself early to-morrow ; he will 
not leave us yet." 

" Sebastian, child \ where is Sebastian 1" 
asked she, as she sat upright in bed, rubbing 
her eyes ; " you are dreaming child." 

" No, mother : the count is our own be- 
loved page, and I have promised not to send 
him to the wars again lest I should lose him 
altogether." 

« « 9ft % 4: # * 

Guerara Chateau was brilliantly lighted, 
and a band of music played cheerfully, 

" The wanderer's returned, no more he shall roam. 
His bride he has brought %) her own sweet home ; 
Clarion and trumpet may sound in vain, 
For he never shall leave his hearth again ! " 

A long train of servants stood at the gates 
as the bridal party entered. " Where have 
you brought us 1" asked Inez, as she got out 
of the carriage, followed by her mother. — 
" Surely I am bewildered ; am I not at Gue- 
rara Chateau 1" • 

" Yes, my Inez ; you are in yinir own 
cherished home. I restore it to you with all 
its hallowed remembrances, and old familiar 
things. I arrived from abroad just in time to 
become its purchaser, before I sat out on my 
tour in search of you, and the bounty of my 
sovereign had placed wealth enough in my 
hands to make it mine. I determined to sur- 
prise you by not relating this part of my story 
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when we met, and planned our journey so as n 
to get here at night." | 

" And how shall I reward you, minstrel ?" i! 
playfully asked she, turning her beautiful 
eyes, radiant with happines^ upon her hus- I 
band. • ' ; 

*" By permitting me to be seneschal in your ij 
castle, loaded with honours, and with the 
privilege of enjoying youf presence forever !*' 

" Youff Jiumble boon is granted," said she, 
gaily, handing him a large bunch of keys, 
which she snatched from the housekeeper, 
" and see that you execute faithfully your of- 
fice, and are never out of place when you are 
' wanted by me.''' 

Surely life is too short and too full of real 
causes for woe, to allow of our permitting 
trifles to interfere with our happiness. It 
matters notVhere the hero, or statesman, or 
patriot, or virtuous man is born, whether be- 
nefth the vine-covered ^otta^e, or In the 
tapestried halls of a castle, if his moral in- 
tegrity, his talents, his self-dedication be pure, 
he gains an elevation in the scale of society 
which no advantages of mere station can ob- 
tain. Flowers bloom in an uncultivated field 
as well as in a garden, and Virtue flourishes 
as well in an unlettered mind as in a refined 
intellect. I^t us discriminate correctly, and 
choose the rich soil wherever it may he found, 
and there sow seeds from which the plant of 
our happiness is to spring. Let us reject no- 
thing but vice; let us never sanction error, 
though its possessor count his birthright back 
an hundred generations, or his br«ad land 
cover unnumbered leagues. There is a ma- 
jesty in Virtue which no merely adventitious 
circumstances can bestow ; and the peasant's 
name may adorn the annals of his country, 
where the descendant of royalty may cast a 
shade even upon the marble tablet that covers 
his ashes ! 

THE SIOE ROOM. 

'Tia mldni^bt, and a starry shower 
Weeps its bright tears o'er life and flower ; 
Sweet, silent, beautiful the night, 
Sufficing for her own delight. 
But odier lights than sky and star, 
From yonder casement gleam afar ; 
The lamp subdued to the heart's gloom 
Of suffering, and of sorrow's room. 



THE FE4BFyL TRUST. 

It is a fearful trust — the trust of love. 
In fear, not hope, should woman's heart receive 
Aguest so terrible. Ah! tiever more 
Wul the voung spirit know its joyous hoars 
Of quiet hopes and innocent delights- 
Its childhood is departed. 



RBMORIB. 

Alas ! he br!»g$ me beck my early years, 
And seems to tell me what I should have been. 
How have I waisted God's best gifts, Snd turned 
Their use asainst myself ! It is too late I 
Remorse and shame are crushing me to earth, 
And I am desperate with my misery. 

STERN TRUTH. 

LHe is made up of vanities — so sroaQ, 

So mean, the cemmon history of the di^y,-^ 

That mockery seems the sole phiosophy. 

Then gome stem truth starts up— cola, sudden, strange ; 

And we are taught what life is by despair : 

The toys, the trifles, and the petty cares 

Melt into nothingness — we know their worth; 

The lieart avenses erery careless thought. 

And makes us feel that Tate h terrible. 



INFLUENCE OF POETRY. 
This is the charm of poetry ; it comes 
On sad perturbed momenta ; and its thoughts. 
Like pearls amid the troubled waters, gleam. 
That which we garoered in our eager youth 
Becomes a long delight in after veart : 
The mind is strengthened and theTioart refreshed 
Bv some old memory of gifted words 
That bring sweet feelings, answering to our own. 
Or dreams that waken some more lofty mood 
Than dwelleth with the common^daoe of life. 

WANT OF SYIOPATHT. 

These are the things that fret away the heart— 
Cold, cureless trifles ; but not felt the less 
In mingling with the hourly acts of life. 
It is a cruel 1^ for the flae mind. 
Full of emotions generous and true. 
To feel its light flung back upon itself; 
AU its warm impulses repelled and chilled 
Until it finds a refuge in disdain ! 
And woman, to whom sympathy is life. 
The only atmosphere in which tier soul 
Developes all it has of good and true- 
How must she feel the chill ! 



omoiiiAL* 
THE WIFE AND MOTHER. 

A BMIBSnC SKBTCH. 

It was a clear cold evening in January, and 
the lights shone out cheerfully from every 
dweUing in Rochdale. Even a stranger to 
oar good New-England habits could not have 
traversed many streets without gathering the 
idea that he was among a people who deeply 
cherished the innocent enjoyments of home 
and heartk. A little retired from the princi- 
pal street, stood a fairy cottage almost em- 
bowered in the sweet-briar and honey-suckle 
wkieh had mow cast aside their fragrant fo* 
Uage, hut had caught up one almost as beau- 
tiful in the frost and snow flakes that adher- 
ed te every branch and twig, and glistened in 
the pure star-light, like so many pearls and 
sparkling gems. A large lamp stood upon a 
eeutre-table in one of the principal apart- 
ments, and threw a soft yet brilliant light over 
the room. The fire, which had been newly 
replenished with the best c^ rook-maple, glow- 
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ed and sparkled njxm the neatly swept hear^i. 
Nearly opposite, a sofa had been placed, upon 
whioh reclined a lady, radiant with youth and 
beauty. A delicate screen shaded the cheek 
nearest the fire, which looked as if it needed 
not artificial heat to give it a more brilliant 
coloring. At times she seemed deeply ab- 
sorbed in the contents of a book which she 
was reading, and then again she would fling 
back the rich chesnut curls that shaded her 
brow, and clustered oyer her graceful neck, 
and almost spring from her seat, while a glow 
of expectation and delight animated her every 
feature. Presently the door opened, and a 
noble looking young man, the object of this 
intense interest, stood before her. Hastily 
laying aside his outer garment, which glittered 
here and there with a sprinkling of frost and 
ice, he threw himself upon the ottoman at 
her feet, and tested his head upon her lap. 
For a moment the lady shrunk with instinc- 
tive delicacy from a freedom with which she 
had scarcely yet become familiar; but the 
rich Uttsh which covered her cheek and brow 
so suddenly, gave place to a look full of deep 
and bewildering happiness, as the thought 
flashed over her mind, for perhaps the twen- 
tieth time, that she was indeed wedded to the 
young man before her, and that her modesty 
need not deny him the privilege which, as a 
husband^ he had an undoubted right to claim. 
Freely yielding herself up to the sweet gush- 
ings of afiectiou, she flung away her book, 
and twined her fingers playfully amid his 
short dark curls, or laid her hand confidingly 
upon his cl^ek. That beautiful little hand 
had been caught and covered with passionate 
kisses as often as it had found its favorite 
resting-plaee ; and as the evening sped swift- 
ly on in the deepest and purest of earthly en- 
joyment, one thought only, '' wiU he ever love 
as ncwV^ had intruded itself upon a happi^ 
ness, whioh otherwise might have seemed too 
perfect for the human heart, so tender and 
delicate in its machinery, to contain. 

" But dearest Isadore,^ said the young man, 
suddenly springing from the cusUon at her 
feet, where he had been dreaming away more 
than an hour so sweetly, '< where is my 
sapper, dear V 

" Forgive me, Edward,'' she replied, while 
another deep blush passed over her beautiful 
features, '* I have been so happy as entirely 
to forget that you needed refreshment afteir 
the exertion of the evening, or that time had 
flown rapidly on since your return ;*' and she 
stepped to a small side-closet and drew oat a 



dish of fine fruit, Snd another of cake, which 
had been carefully prepared in the earlier pari 
of the evening. Thdse were placed upon the 
centre-table, which the young husband drew 
up for its reception ; and another hour, en- 
livened by conversation aid music, passed 
away quite as rapidly as the last. 

Perhaps there is no country in the worl^ 
where woman holda^a station more befitting 
her genius and character, than in some por- 
tions of our own beloved land ; and^ were she 
^If aware of the amazing amount of power 
and influence she might daily exert, and of the 
deep responsibilities which press upon her from 
every quarter, she would far more generally , 
gird herself up to the performance of her 
high and holy duties, and bring forward her 
varied talents to the every-day use for which 
they are so admirably adapted, pive women 
but the light and knowledge so necessary for 
her to fill with gracefulness and dignity J|er 
exalted station, and she will rarely be found 
to shrink from any suffering or toil which a 
delicate moral sense has sh^wn to be her 
lot, and which a high moral courage alone 
can enable her to endure ; and though trials 
and difficulties are ever around her way, her 
life may be full of delightful and heart-thril- 
ling incidents ; her very sorrows may, by a 
skilful hand, be turned to sources of enduring 
and deepening joys. To make " home, sxoeet 
home^ all that the word in its holiest and 
most extended signification can bear, is wo- 
man's peculiar and blessed privilege. And 
should her life sometimes be poured out upon 
its altar, she will generally find her duty and 
her happiness here so deeply interwoven, that 
the rich privileges of the one can never be 
enjoyed without the faithful and daily per- 
formance of the other. It is, however, no 
light thing to give life, and spirit, and beauty, 
to scenes of every-day occurrence : far easier 
would it be to go out into the world, and per- 
form some noble and daring act, which should 
win the applause of many hearts, than to 
cherish the delicate ties of society with a 
vtratchful and unfailing tenderness, and to keep 
the domestic circle a charmed sphere, where 
naught of evil should intrude. 

Edward and Isadore had entered the active 
period of life under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances. Possessed of competence, of 
health, of a refined taste, of well cultivated 
minds, and deeply devoted to the happiness of 
each other, their future life promised to be 
one scene of uninterrupted and delicious en- 
joyment. But the ways of Providence, so 
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full of wisdom and goodness as they really 
are, seem otten mysterious to creatures of our 
limited capacities ; and when the event ar- 
rived to wlHch they had both confidently 
looked forward only as another blessed tie to 
cement their union and fling fresh flowers in 
their path, a dark cloud arose instead, and ob- 
scured for a time the brilliancy of their sky. 
For weeks after the birtb of the little Isadore 
the youag mother's life hung upon a thread ; 
and when at length the advantages of a good 
constitution prevailed over the terrible suflep- 
ings she had endured, and she arose from her 
bed of agony and took her place again in the 
social circle of which she had been the bright- 
est gem, she seemed but the shadow of her 
former self. The shock she had sustained 
had been too much for even the powers of her 
fine mind to bear uninjured, and an unao- 
countaUe heart-sickness lay upon her like a 
blight; and when instead of the voice of 
sympathy and tenderness, for which her heart 
in its weakness so deeply yearned, she only 
met the gaze of her acquaintance fixed on her 
in wonder that she should have so strangely 
altered, she shrunk away from their cold en- 
quiries, and settled down into a still deeper 
gloom. 

Edward Seymour witnessed the change in 
his young wife with evident sorrow ; but a 
shade of mortification mingled with his re- 
gret, as be found month after month roll on 
without bringing back the buoyancy of her 
step, or the rich bloom to her faded and 
jBunken cheek ; and instead of earnestly en- 
deavoring to restore her again to health and 
happiness by the most devoted tenderness, he 
insensibly became less constant in his atten- 
tions and less regardful of her delicate and 
suflTering state. 

Isadore until now had hung upon her hus- 
band^s love as if all her cherished hopes had 
centered upon that one blessed certainty, and 
as if her very life depended upon its continu- 
ance ; but when she saw the too evident 
change which had taken place in his affec- 
tions, she struggled to free herself from the 
choking sensations that oppressed her, and 
summoning up a terrible calmness to drain the 
bitter cup, sorrowfully awaited her coming 
fate. She still, however, continued to per- 
form mechanically her accustomed duties. 

One evening, after preparing the refresh- 
ment which was always so grateful to her 
husband when the busy day was ended, she 
seated herself directly opposite the spacious 
mirror, and began to adjust the few scanty 



curls, which were now all that remained of 
her once splendid and graceful ringlets. She 
was deeply struck with the change which one 
short year had wrought in her countenance, 
and sighed heavily when she reflected that 
her loss of beauty might have contributed not 
a little to her husband's late indiflference oi 
manner towards her ; and as she thoughtfully 
dwelt upon all the incidents of her wedded 
life, the woman's pride, which had Iain dor- 
mant so long, became stirringly active in her 
bosom. She saw and deeply felt all the 
wrong which had been done her, in the with- 
drawment of a husband's devoted love, when 
her weakness had seemed imperiously to de- 
mand its soothing and reviving influences. — 
At this moment her eyes rested upon her 
beautiful infant in the cradle, which lay smil- 
ing on her with the most winning sweetness, 
and holding out its little hands to be taken to 
her arms. The mother's heart became deep- 
ly affected, and she caught the precious babe 
to her bosom and wept over it long and pas- 
sionately. Suddenly the thought arose in her 
mind that she could transfer her deep affec- 
tions to her lovely child, and thus become in- 
different to a husband's coldness ; and as the 
sweet creature lavished upon her its infantile 
caresses, the temptation for a moment pre- 
vailed, and a strange joy lighted up the mo- 
ther's brow. But it was only for a moment, 
and a holier impulse thrilled through the heart 
of the young wife, and brought once more the 
glow to her colorless cheek. " No ! no ! my 
precious one," she fervently exclaimed, " thou 
hast innocently caused thy poor mother's 
heart the deepest sorrow, but thou shalt never 
persuade her lightly to prize her marriage 
vow." 

Her resolution once taken, she felt more 
cheerful than she had done for months. " I 
will yet win him back," she said, " nor yield 
the attempt till the pleadings of this heart are 
hushed in death ; and if, indeed, there is any 
influence in woman's unchanging faith and 
untiring constancy, we shall yet again be 
happy in each other's love." It was not a 
feeling of selfishness which urged her to at- 
tempt this delicate task, but it was a noble 
sense of <ftt<y— duty to her husband, her child, 
and the society of which they formed an im- 
portant link, which no sooner threw its light 
upon her path, than she, with woman's lofty 
purpose, determined unshrinkingly to obey. 

Thus deeply absorbed in her one great ob- 
ject, and bouyed up by her newly gathered 
hopes, the months sped swiftly on, bringing 
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strength to her languid frame, and the glow of i 
returning health and beauty to her wan and | 
sunken cheek. She had succeeded, too, so i 
well in regaining her husband^s tenderness, | 
that she had dared to tell him all her sorr&ws I 
and all the struggles with her wayward heart, ! 
and had again been caught to his bosom with ; 
an auction as sincere as it was devoted. The ! 
sweet flow of confidence which had been so 
long interrupted was again restored, and ! 
peace and joy were once more inmates of that ;l 
lovely cottage. The heart of Edward was || 
indeed inly griBved that he had ever wounded 
the feelings of his gentle Isadore, but he 
strove by the devotion of his life to repay her 
for her sufferings, and her noble perseverance 
in duty. He had the satisfaction of seeing 
her again become the delight of all eyes, and 
the charm of the social circle. The little 
Isadore, whose birth was the indirect cause 
of so much evil, and who once so strongly 
tempted her mother to swerve from duty, be- 
came in the end a sweet bond of union be- 
tween the parents, and often beguiled them 
with her innocent and sportive ways. 

Nearly twenty years had passed away 
since the events above related had taken 
place, and Edward and Isadore were again 
alone, seated side by side in their pleasant 
parlor. One arm of his was thrown tenderly 
around her waist, while he was apparently 
seeking to comfort her under some recent 
grief. Her cheek, which was still bright and 
beautiful, lay confidingly upon his shoulder, 
and her eyes, which were bathed in tears, 
rested upon the full-length portrait of a young 
and lovely female, which was all that now re- 
mained to them of their only child, their cher- 
ished Isadore. That very day they had resign- 
ed her to the arms and home of a stranger,, and 
they felt that she could never more be to 
them all which she had ever been. She 
might still love and revere her parents, but 
her heart's warmest aflfections could never 
more be theirs. 

The tears had been streaming down Mrs. 
Seymour's face for some moments, and her 
husband again made an effort to soothe her 

ow the na- 
she replied, 
leasiness. — 'j 
ratitude, not || 
lat my best, i 
my side to'j 
jn reflecting ' 
ive this day | 
my deepest i 



affections; and I now feel more than ever 
sensible of the untold value of conjugal love, 
and am richly repaid in my present heart- 
thrilling emotions for all the ej^rts I could 
have ever made to retain it. s. p. w. 

TOOTHACHE. 
** When fevers bum and agues freeze us, 
Rheumatics gnaw and cholks squeeze hs, 
Our neebors sympathise to ease u», 

Wi' pitying moan — 
But thou the hell o' a' diseases, 

They mock our groan." Burns. 

The toothache is rendered more distressing, 
if not more acute, by there being no com- 
miseration for the wretchedness it occasions. 
The belief in this, and a keen recollection of 
bodily and noental snfierings, have produced 
the following litde narrative :— - 

Some years ago, a tremendous tooth, with 
three enormous prongs, confined me to my 
room, and irritated me to a state little short of 
distraction. With my hand tied up in a ban- 
dana handkerchief, both hands on my afiiicted 
jaw, r sat swaymg my body to and fro, as if 
endeavoring to calm a fractions infant ; at 
other times I stamped about like a lunatic, or 
plunged on my bed like a frog swimming. 
Being at length reduced to a state of exhaus- 
tion, I was anxious to retreat from all inter- 
course with the world ; yet knock after knock 
at the door continued, as if only to increase 
my already excessive nervous irritability. — 
Many of the persons I had no desire to see, 
but some were those interwoven with my pro- 
fessional pursuits, and I was compelled to be 
at honue. I had to account for my disconso- 
late appearance — ^to describe my tormenting" 
pangs, till I was weary of speaking upon the 
subject. To all of my fervid descriptions I 
received the cold remark, and the chilling ad- 
vice» that it was only the toothache, and that 
I had better have it extracted. All this time, 
the salivary glands were pouring their fluids 
into my mouth, the gastric juices were wast- 
ing their powers, and I was in a paroxysm of 
excruciating anguish. It was astonishing 
how persons could calmly behold such a com- 
plication of miseries. Nothing could be eat- 
en; slops became oflfensive; the sight of a 
spoon frightful i and a basm^ revolting as a 
perpetual blister. Even the air could not be 
taken ! — it was too much for the petulance of 
my capricious tooth. On it raged, as if tor- 
ments were its delight. In all my reading, I 
nover met with any author but Burns who 
had a proper idea of the toothacho. He 
wished his enemies to have it for a twelve- 
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month. Oh dear ! he must be more or less 
than man who could endure this. He must 
despair and perish. 

How true it is, that out of evil often some 
good will spring ; for while I was enduring 
this thumb-screw on my gums — this gout in 
my jaw — this rack of nerves — this destroyer of 
brains — amid this desolation I acquired much 
useful information respecting the toothache. 
One friend informed me that half the suffering 
was occassioned by nervous irritability ; for if 
I went to a dentist with a determination to 
have the tooth extracted, the moment I en- 
tered the door the tooth would cease to give 
me pain. He had proved it more than once. 

Another friend smiled at my deplorable situa- 
tion, and laughed at my desire to retain in my 
mouth such a thing, that had ceased to be a 
tooth ; it was a mere stump, with a carious 
triplex fang ; worse than useless ; it was 
positively injurious. If the case were his, he 
should give such a tenant immediate notice to 
quit. With a pair of pincers he would serve 
the ejectment himself, as an empty house waS 
preferable to a bad tenant. 

Another friend requested me to be careful in 
selecting an operator on my tooth, for that he 
went to a dentist once, under anguish scarce 
endurable, to have a large double tooth like 
mine extracted. He seated himself in a chair, 
and was told to hold fast by the frame- work of 
the seat, to prevent being hoisted up by the 
lever-power in the hands of the operator. AU 
was properiy arranged, the instrument in, and 
a tooth drawn ; but, unfortunately, the fellow 
had taken the wroiig tooth out, being the only 
one left to meet another in the opposite jaw, to 
enable my friend to masticate his food. But 
as this was, he found it must be endured, be- 
cause the tooth could not be replaced, and be- 
cause a portion of the jawbone, had been torn 
away with the tooth. Miserable situation! 
The pain redoubled its violence, and he resolv- 
ed to have the tormenting fang extracted. To 
prevent being tossed against the ceiling, he fix- 
ed his feet in leather straps attached to the 
floor, and held firmly by the chair. In this de- 
termined state he made a round O of his mouth. 
The operator popped in the instrument, and 
u-g.h ! — a-h !— it slipped. He felt as if a load- 
ed waggon had passed over his head. The 
dentist apologized, saying, " It was a common 
occurrence ; gentlemen did not mind it much, 
because the next attempt was always success- 
faL" This my friend was obliged to receive 
ai a consolation, though deficient in every sa- 



tisfactory particular. Down he sat; made 
another round O ; in went the instroment. 
Oh !— ough ! — gh ! — His head seemed separa- 
ted from his body, but only part of the tooth 
with one fang was extracted. Again the den- 
tist begged pardon ; hoped he should be ex- 
cused, as every one must have a beginning in 
whatever profession. He would fetch his mas- 
ter, who would punch out the remaining fangs 
in less than a quarter of an hour !" This was 
too much. The gentleman sickened at the 
idea, and left the shop in a worse state than 
when he entered, resolving never to entrust 
his head in the hands of a beginner again. 

This was a frightful relation of accumulated 
horrors to me, for, as I had no expectation of 
relief from agony, but by the skill of a den- 
tist, I shuddered lest I should be subjected to 
similar treatment. My poor servant girl, Betty, 
who heard the description of this bungling 
operation, screamed in sympathetic recollec- 
tion of what she once had suffered under the 
hands of a dentist. She begged of me for 
goodness sake, " to give up the notion of going 
to have my tooth hauled out in that ^hion, for 
she could assure me it was quite unspeak- 
able for to tell the pain that must be endured. 
It was the most horrid sqraunch that ever was 
in this mortal world. Nobody could tell if their 
head was off or no, and it wa'nt a right way for 
to treat any human christian." I listened to 
poor Betty, because I began to think there was 
one person who could appreciate my suflTerings. 
I hoped to escape from farther interruption by 
being denied, but Betty told me a gentleman 
had been waiting some time in the parlour, 
who said he wouki not detain me half a minute. 
He came — a friend I had not seen for years. 
He sympathized with me, while I briefly told 
how sadly I was afiiicted. 

" My dear friend,'' exclaimed he,' I can cure 
you in ten minutes.*' 

*«How1 howl" mquiredl; "do it in pity." 

" Instantly," said he, »* Betty, have you any 
aluml" 

'* Yes." 

** Bring it, and some common salt." 

They were produced ; my friend pulverized 
them, mixed them in equal quantities ; then 
wet a small piece of cotton, causing the mixed 
powders to adhere, and placed it in my hoUow 
tooth. 

** There," said he ; «* if that do not cure you, 
I will forfeit my head. You may tell this in 
Gath, and publish it in the streets of Aschalon ; 
the remedy is infallible." ^ . 
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It was as he predicted On the introduetioa 
of the mixed alum and salt, I experienced a 
sensation of coldness, which gradually subsid- 
ed, and with it the torment of the toothache. 

Though I thus learnt something from my 
sufferings, and entertain a hope that what I 
learnt, being thus published, will be of service 
to my fellow creatures, I am far from believing 
that any catholicon or universal remedy has 
yet been discovered for this afflicting malady. 
It would almost appear, indeed, that, instead 
of there being any general cure for the tooth- 
ache, every body would require to have his 
own cure : for though certain preparations have 
been found effectual in certain eases^ nothing 
is so common as to find these fail when applied 
to others. Probably there is one particular 
cure for every man on earth, if he only could 
discover what it is. Till that be done, I am 
afraid that the disease must be looked upon as 
a pin loose in nature, and just endured when a 
remedy cannot be hit upon, as an unavoidable 
eviL .-.^v^v^^^^^^^---.^ 

ORIGINAl,. 

DIARY AT SEA. 

NUMBER U 

The Ship^ Sunset at Sea— A Calm. 

August 29. — ^We have now been at sea 
about eighteen days, and in that time have 
not met with a single sail. Here I am, seat- 
ed at my table, trjring to cudgel out of this 
over-labored biain of mine some new ideas 
for a page in my journal. I have but one 
topic — the "vast, salt, dread', eternal deep." 
This, to be sure, with its storm and majesty, 
its bHlows and darkness, is a good subject ; 
but one cannot be always harping on the same 
theme, be it ever so good, and I have ham- 
mered out my ideas on this till they have be- 
come as thin as the gold-beater's leaf. Joy, 
joy !— " Sail O !" I hear from aloft. 

Looking up the companion-way I saw one 
of the men standing on the fore-royal yard, 
pointing to the southward. I went on deck, 
and swept the hcnizon with the glass, but it 
was sometime before I could descry ar^T 
thing like a ship ; at last I caught a ^laipse 
of a dim misty speck rising in the horizon, 
which I had taken for the foaming cap of a 
wave. She neared us fast and was soon dis- 
tinctly visible. It proved to be a brig, and a 
beautiful object she was. Every stitch of 
canvass was spread on her slender spars, 
even to her diminutive sky-sails and royal 
studding sails, and her long black hull was 
heeled down to the breeze, so that her lower 
studding sail yards sometimes trailed in the 



water. like a snowy cloud she glided along 
the blue expanse — ^the sun-beams basking on 
her distended sails — tossing the rampant 
waves from her bows, as though she were at 
play with the iirolicksome waters, and cared 
not for their strength nor their terrors. In 
very deed she seemed "instinct with life." 
She came up across our bow with the speed 
of a sea-bird, and our captain hailed her. 

It was the brig Coquette from Philadelphia, 
bound for the Spanish Main. After she had 
learned our name and destination she rounded 
to — we followed her example ; and as the 
two commanders were somewhat acquainted, 
our captain and myself went on board of her. 
A neater looking craft I never set foot in — 
her hull was long, low, and clipper-built, and 
her decks were as clean and white as the 
sanded floors of my aunt's cottage, (which 
any one may see by going to Limington,) her 
spars long and tapering — and there was not a 
few of them — and every thing was in its 
place and taunto. The captain and occupants 
of the cabin shook hands with us, and invited 
us below to some refreshments. We took a 
glass of wine and spent a jovial half hour 
with them, and, at parting, all struck up the 
tune of "Auld lang syne." 

No sooner were we in our boat than the 
snowy wings of the brig were spread again. 
She made a sweep in the water, and slowly 
heeling to the wind, was off with the speed of 
an arrow — not, however, till she had given us 
a parting salute, which was answered by an 
old rusty iron bellower, that we had on board 
our ship. Steady and far she sped upon her 
lonely way ; and I began to doubt the correct- 
ness oi her name, as I saw her fading in the 
distance — swerving neither to the right or left 
— ^too straight forward and unwavering for a 
coquette. Gradually she sunk below the hori- 
zon, and my heart grew sad when I thought 
that this chance meeting, hundreds of miles 
from land, was the first and last, in all proba- 
bility, that would every take place between 
this good-natured captain and his ojQIcers, and 
myself, although we were but friends of an- 
half hour. 

This evening we had a most re-splendent 
sunset. As the day-god sunk to his ocean 
lair, the huge clouds, that had all day long 
been hanging around the horizon, piled up in 
every form and shape imaginable, gathered 
onward to the west, marshalling like moving 
troops around their potent sovereign, as the 
splendidly robed deputies of some eastern 
soldan surrounded the couch of their dying 
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chief. They formed themselves into massy 
ridges, changing, as they neared the sun, from 
purple and amber to the most brilliant and 
burning hues, till the sun itself was fairly 
eclipsed in the fiery splendor his rays had 
kindled. Overhead, in the far depth of the 
shadowy sky, hung down ragged masses of 
clouds, gorgeously colored, like fiery fringed 
banners, pennons and scarfs, floating around 
the fortress of the storm-god when he con- 
centrates his emisssaries for a tempest. Mean- 
while, the sea, borrowing the hues of the 
sky, seemed to roll in billows of molten gold 
towards the west, the centre of the glorious 
pageant. Altogether, the horning magnifi- 
cence of the scene was almost terrifying. 

August 30.^This morning the weather 
was calm and still as death — the broad undu- 
lating sea hushed and breathless as a lake, 
deep amid mountains — the sun hot as in the 
deserts of Arabia. The ship was surrounded 
with fish — dolphins, baracouters, porpoises, 
and myriads of uncouth and shameless forms, 
whose names, if they had any, were unknown 
to us, darting hither and yon, and floundering 
up and down, from the surface to the very 
depth of the sea — some, apparently, with nei- 
ther head nor tail, and some all head and tail 
— black, brown, blue, white and yellow. 

" Egad ! " said Bill Tryon, one of the sai- 
lors, who had been swaying a fishing-line up 
and down in the water all the forenoon to 
non effect, as a couple of sad coloured and 
sorry-eyed lumpish nondescripts lolled out 
from beneath an old red baize shirt that was 
soaking in the water, " Look here, Mr. Hack- 
insack, I'll be chisselled if this ere don't beat 
all I ever seed in salt water afore !" 

Thinks I, you are right there, for never were 
the equal of such unsightly, deformed articles 
conjured up in the wild phantasms of a crazy 
brain — or in the dim, indistinct, apprehensive 
and monstrous shapes, that lear at us and flit 
around us in troubled dreams or nightmare. 

Sundown. — Still calm — not a breath of air, 
the ocean outstretched, a vast polished mirror, 
reflecting the clouds that are slumbering in the 
depth of the sky, and here and there the dark 
forms of the little stormy petrels that are sor- 
rowfully whinnowing the sluggish air on the 
bosom of the sea. The water around us is 
alive with ill-favoured and slimy minutiae born 
of the wave and struggling into existence. It 
seems as though the very sea is decomposing, 
for want of wind to set it in motion. 

Sept. 3. — Still calm, with occasionally very 
kght airs — scarcely more than a * cats paw' — 



dropping down from some cloud, and spread- 
ing over the water — and here we are, scarce 
a dozen miles from where we were ^ve days 
ago. Oh ! the pleasures of a sailor's life. It 
reminds me of the ship becalmed in the ^ An- 
cient Mariners' story.' 

" Day after day— day after day, 

She lay without a motion ; 
As idle as a painted ship 

Upon a painted ocean." RoLLA. 

WOMAN'S APFEOnON. 

Love is a subject which has ever been open 
to discussion amongst persons of all classes, 
and of every variety of mind and character ; 
yet, after all, there are few subjects which pre- 
sent greater difficulties, especially to a female 
writer. I will begin by dismissing a large por- 
tion of what is commonly called by that name, 
as wholly unworthy of my attention ; I mean 
that which originates in mere fancy, without 
reference to the moral exceUence of the object ; 
and if my young readers imagine, that out of 
the remaining part they shall be able to eticit 
much amusement, I fear they will be disap- 
pointed ; for I am one of those who think that 
the most serious act of a woman's whole life is 
to love. 

What, then, I would ask, is love, that it should 
be the cause of some of the deepest realities in 
our experience, and of so much of our merri- 
ment and folly ? 

The reason why so many persons act fool- 
ishly, and consequently lay themselves open to 
ridicule, under the influence of love, I believe 
to originate in the grand popular mistake of 
dismissing this subject from our serious read- 
ing and conversation, and leaving it to the un- 
ceremonious treatment of light novels, and low 
jests : by which unnatural sytstem of phik)6ophy, 
that which is in reality the essence of woman's 
being, and the highest and holiest amongst her 
capabilities, bestowed for the purpose of teach- 
ing us of how much our nature is capable for 
the good of others, has become a thmg of sly 
purpose, and firivolous calculation." 

The very expression — " felling in love," has 
done an incalculable amount of mischief, by 
conveying an idea that it is a thing which can- 
not be resisted, and which must be given way 
to, either with or without reason. Persons are 
said to have fallen in love, precisely as they 
would be said to have fallen into a fever or an 
ague-fit, and th6 ^orst of this mode of expres- 
sion is, that amongst young people, it has led 
to a general yielding up of the heart to the first 
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impression, as if it possessed of itself no power 
of resistance. 

It is from general notions such as these, that 
the idea, and the name of love, have become 
vulgarized and degraded ; and in connection 
with this degradation, a flood of evil has pour- 
ed in upon that Eden of woman's life, where 
the virtues of her domestic character are ex- 
ercised. 

What, then, I would ask again, is love in 
its highest, holiest character] It is woman's 
all — her wealth, her power, her very being. 
Man, let him love as he may, has ever an ex- 
istence distinct from that of his affections. 
He has his worldly interests, his public charac- 
ter, liis ambition, his competition with other 
men — but woman centres all in that one feel- 
ing, and 

'* In that SHE lives, or else she has no life." 

In woman's love is mingled the trusting de- 
pendence of a child, for she ever looks up to 
man as her protector and her guide : the 
frankness, the social feeling, and the tender- 
ness of a sister — for is not man her friend? 
the Folicitude, the anxiety, the careful watch- 
ing of the mother — for would she not suffer to 
preserve him from harm 1 Such is love in a 
noble mind, and especially in its first com- 
mencement, when it is almost invariably ele- 
vated, and pure, trusting, and disinterested. 
Indeed, the woman who could mingle low 
views and selfish calculations with her first at- 
tachment, would scarcely be worthy of the 
name. 

So far from this being the case with wc 
roan in general, I believe, if we could look 
into the heart of a young girl, when she first 
begins to love, we should find the nearest re- 
semblance to what poetry has described, as 
the state of our first parents, when in Paradise, 
which this life ever presents. All is then co- 
loured with an atmosphere of beauty and light ; 
or if a passing cloud sails across the azure sky, 
reflecting a transitory shadow on the scene be- 
low, it is but to be swept away by the next 
balmy gale, which leaves the picture more 
lovely for this momentary interruption of its 
stillness and repose. 

But that which constitutes the essential 
charm of a first attachment, is its perfect dis- 
interestedness. She who entertains this sen- 
timent in its profoundest character, lives no 
longer for herself. In all Ijpr' aspirations, her 
hopes, her energies, in all her noble daring, 
her confidence, her enthusiasm, her fortitude, 



her own existence is absorbed by the interests 
of anotlier. For herself, and in her own char- 
acter alone, she is at the same time retiring, 
meek, and humble, content to be neglected by 
the whole world — dispised, forgotten, or con- 
temned ; so that to one being only she may 
still be all in all. 

And is this a love to be lightly spoken o( or 
harshly dealt with ] Oh, no ; but it has many 
a rough blast to encounter yet, and many an 
insidious enemy to cope with, before it can be 
stamped with the seal of faithfulness ; and, un- 
til then, who can distinguish the ideal from the 
true? 

I am inclined to think it is from the very 
purity and disinterestedness of her own mo- 
tives, that woman, in cases of strong attach- 
ment, is sometimes tempted to transgress the 
lawfi of etiquette, by which her conduct, even 
in affairs of the heart, is so wisely restricted. 
But let not the young enthusiast believe her- 
self justified in doing this, whatever may be 
the nature of her own sentiments. The re- 
strictions of society may probably appear to 
her both harsh and uncalled for ; but, I must 
repeat — society has good reasons for the rules 
it lays down for the regulation of female con- 
duct, and she ought never to forget that points 
of etiquette ought scrupulously to be observed 
by those who have principle, for the sake of 
those who have not. Besides which, men, 
who know the world so much better than wo- 
men, are close observers on these points, and 
nothing can lessen their c(nifidence in you more 
effectually, than to find you unscrupulous, or 
lax, even in your behaviour to them individu- 
ally. If, therefore your lover perceives that 
you are regardless of the injunclions of your 
parents or guardians, even for his sake, though 
possibly he may feel gratified at the moment, 
yet his opinion of your principles will eventu- 
ally be lowered, while his trust in your faith- 
fulness will be lessened in the same degree. 

In speaking of the entireness, the depth, and 
the disinterestedness of woman's love, I would 
not for a moment be supposed to class under 
the same head, that precocious tendency to fall 
in love, which some young ladies encourage 
under the idea of its being an amiable weak- 
ness. Never is the character of woman more 
despicable, than when she stoops to plead her 
wealiness as a merit. Yet some complain that 
they are naturally so grateful, it is impossible 
for them to resist the influence of kindness ; 
and thus they fall in love, perhaps with a worth- 
less man — ^perhaps with tjyo men at once : 
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eirni^y because they hare been kindly treated, 
and their hearts are not capable of resistingf 
kindness. Would that such puerile suppliants 
for the charity they iU deserve, could be made 
to understand how many a correct and prudent 
woman would have gone inconceivably farther 
than them, in gratitude, and generous feeling, 
had not right principle been made the stay of 
her conduct, and the arbitrer of all her actions. 
Love, which arises out of mere weakness, is 
as easily fixed upon one object as another ; and 
consequently is at all times transferable ; that 
which is governed by principle, how much has 
it to suffer, yet how nobly does it survive all 
triall 

I have said, that woman's love, at least, all 
which deserves that name, is almost universally 
exalted and noble in its commencement ; but 
that stiD it wants its highest attribute, until its 
faithfulness has been established by temptation 
and trial. Let no woman, therefore, boast of 
her constancy, until she has been put to the 
test. In speaking of faithfulness, I am far 
from supposing it to denote merely the tenacity 
of adhering to an engagement. It is easy to 
be true to an engagement, while false to the 
individual with whom it is contracted. My 
meaning refers to faithfiihiess of heart, and this 
has many trials in the common intercourse of 
society, in the flattery and attentions of men, 
and in the fickleness of female fancy. 

To have loved faitnfully, then, is to have 
loved with singleness of heart, and sameness 
of purpose, through all the temptations, which 
society presents, and under all the assaults of 
vanity, both from within and without. It is 
so pleasant to be admired, and so soothing to 
be loved, that the grand trial of female con- 
stancy is, not to add more conquests to her 
triumphs, where it is evidently in her power to 
do so : and, therefore, her only protection is to 
restrain the first wandering thought which 
might even lead her fancy astray. The ideas 
which commonly float through the mind of wo- 
man, are so rapid, and so indistinctly defined, 
that when the door is opened to such thoughts, 
they pour in like a torrent. The first will arise 
some new perception of deficiency in the ob- 
ject of her love, or some additional impression 
of his unkindnessor neglect, with comparisons 
between him and others, and regret that he 
has not some quality which they possess, sad- 
nest under a conviction of her future destmy, 
pining for sympathy under that sadness, andt 
lastly, the commencement of some other inti- 



macy, which, at first, she has no idea of con- 
verting into love. 

Such, is the manner, in which in thousands of 
instances, the fiuthfulness of woman's love has 
been destroyed, and destroyed far more efibctu- 
ally than if assailed by an open, and, apparently 
more formidable foe. And what a wreck has 
followed ! for when woman loses her integrity, 
and her self-respect, she is indeed pitiable and 
degraded. While her faithfulness remains un- 
shaken, it is true she may, and probably will, 
have much to suffer ; but let her portion in this 
life be what it may, she will walk through the 
world with a firm and upright step ; for even 
when solitary, she is not degraded. It may be 
called a cold philosophy to speak of such con- 
solation being available under the suffering 
which arises from unkindness and desertion, 
but who would not rather be one to bear in- 
jury, than the one to inflict it 1 and the very 
act of bearing it meekly and reverently, as from 
the hand of God, has a purifying and solemn- 
izing efiect upon the soul, wliich the faithless 
and the fickle never can experience. 

ORIGINAL. 

ON SEEINQ A CHILD AT PLAY. 

BY E, D. BAEER. JR. 

The morning breezes gently play 

Around thy forehead fair, 
And thou art happy, wild, and gay, 

And sportive as the hare : 
Thy tender breast hath never known 

The woes to man assigned ; 
Nor pleasures from thy bosom flown 

Hath left an aching mind. 

Thy boyhood sports are wild and free — 

Thy heart with mirth is fiU'd — 
For thou art now too young to see 

That these may all be chill'd 
By sorrow's cold and blighting hand. 

By pale disease and care, 
Though hope may wield her magic wand. 

Madness may linger there. 

I love thy sports — but well I know 

They're passing like the wind ; 
And while thy spirits calmly flow. 

And nought disturbs thy mind, 
Methinks beneath thy smiling face, 

"Where calm contentment reigns. 
Some sad'ning features I can trace 

or earthly cares and pains. 

Sport on, sport on, while yet ye may, 

I would not mar your joys ; 
For soon enough will come the day 

When all thy much lov'd toys 
Will lose the charm tliey now possess, 

And hope with them will fly, 
And sad'ning tliought will on thee press, 

And dim thy sparkling eye. 
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WHmiPISBOOBB 

This large sheet of water, ealied^ formerly, 
Wirmipisiokey is the prinoipal lake in the State 
of New Hampshire. It is nearly surrounded 
by a series of uplands^ which often become 
mountains of considerable size. The lake is 
of a very irregular figure, and interspersed 
with thickly wooded islands (three hundred 
and sixty-five in number,) more particularly 
in the vicinity of the shores, whose dazzling 
bright sands, of a snowy white, seem to bor- 
der the lake with silver. These masses of 
dense foliage give great variety and pictur- 
esqueness to the scenery, which without them 
would, nevertheless be very beautiful. 

This lake is oflen visited in the heat of 
summer by parties of pleasure, for a sail upon 
its broad expanse, for fishing, or to feast the 
eyes upon the grand, beautiful and luxurious 
scenery which rises on every side, perpetu- 
ally varying, from the extended mass of thick- 
ly wooded forest, to the open lawn, and the 
craggy and percipitous mountain. No region 
upon the globe has more varied beauty to 
charm the eye. It has enough of the bold- 
ness of the far famed swiss scenery — enough 
of the quiet picturesque in its groups of is- 
lands to rival the lakes of Como and Albano, 
and it has a pure native wildness, whose 
charm is inexpressible. It is, indeed, an em- 
bodyment of all the beauties and sublimities 
of American scenery ; not, perhaps, on so 
grand and rude a scale as some parts of the 
north-west, but more attractive and more win- 
ning — it is to the wilderness what woman is 
in the social world — with less rudeness, and 
perhaps, less grandeur than the more mascu- 
line mountain scenery, but with a fascination 
of over-varied beauty that surpasses them all. 

SAYINGHI OF THB ANOIENTS. 

When Ptolemy the Second, King of Egypt) 
looked forth one day from his palace window? 
afflicted, as he was at the time with the gout, 
the consequence of his luxurious indulgences* 
and distracted with kingly anxieties, he ob- 
served a multitude of his poorer subjects re- 
clining in festal ease on the sandy banks of 
the Nile — " Miserable fate," said the monarch, 
'* that my fate had not allowed me to be one 
of them!" 

Anaxargoras, the Clazomenian philosopher, 
and preceptor of Socrates, being asked for 
what purpose he conceived he had come into 
the world, answered, " To see sun, moon, and 
stars !" The same philosopher, being utterly 



negligent regarding the pcrftlics of his town of 
Clazomene, was twitted for bis iodiffereBoe on 
that subject by some one of his more zealous 
fellow-citizens, who asked him whether be 
entertained no ooncern for his native country. 
" For my country," replied the sage, ** I have 
always a great concern. My native city," 
pointing to the heavens, is perpetually the sub- 
ject of my thoughts." 

Chilon, the sage of Sparta, inquired of 
iEsop what was Jupiter's employment — what 
was his regular daily business in the skies ? 
" To humble those that are elevated, and ele- 
vate those that are humble," said the fabulist. 

Anacharis, though a Scythian, uttered senti- 
ments as beautiful as those of Plato himself. 
Among his fine sayings is the one — " The 
vine bears three grapes ; the first is that of 
pleasure ; the second is that of drunkenness ; 
the third is that of sorrow." A certain Greek 
poet, in a very ingenious distribution, gave 
the first bowl, or crater, to the Graces, Hours, 
and Bacchus ; the second to other heathen 
deities ; the third to Mischief. 

When Mark Antony was fast fleeing from 
his conqueror, after the battle of Mutina, one 
of his acquintances gave as a reply to some 
person that inquired of him what his master 
was about, " He is doing what dogs do in 
Egypt when pursued by the orocidile — drink- 
ing and running." 

Croesus, King of Lydia, who felt, presump- 
tiously proud on account of his power and his 
riches, had dressed himself one day in his ut- 
most splendor of apparel and royal ornament, 
and, seating himself on his throne, exhibited 
his person to Solon, as comprehending within 
itself the substance and sum of all worldly 
glory. " Have you ever beheld," said he to 
the Grecian sage, '< a spectacle more august ?" 
" I have," was the answer : ** there is neither 
a peasant in our fields, nor a peacock in our 
court-yard, nor a cock on our dunghill, that 
does not surpass you in glory !" 

FBOFBR FBIDB DT ▲ DOO. 
A gentleman, a good shot, lent a favorite 
old pointer to a friend, who had not nrach to 
accuse himself of in the slaughter of par- 
tridges, however much he might have fright- 
ened them. After inefifectually firing at some 
birds which the old pointer had found for him, 
the dog turned away in apparent disgust, 
went home, and never could be persuaded 
to accompany the same person afterwards. 
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SUMMBR FA8HI01T8. 

MoRUiNG Dress. — Striip^d foulard robe ; the bod- 
ice quite high, tignt to the shape, and the front orna- 
mented in a novel style with ailk c(nrd. Demi-lone 
sleeves, made tisht except at the elbo«r» below which 
they terminate, displaying a long onderslecTe of inot- 
lin puffs. The akirt ia trimmed on each side of the 
front, and round the border, witb two deep tucks, each 
sarmonnted l^ a trimminff composed of cord. Li^ht 
green silk bonnet ; a aifiall shutf , trimmed with nb- 
boD to correspOBd, and a whiR and green willow 
plume. 

Walking Dress. — The summers fashion for walk- 
ing dresses are remarkably chaste and pretty. Close 
cottage bonnets are decidedly in vogue; flowers of 
white or fancy colored muslin^ lace or straw, are still fa- 
voqtes. but are more delicate and lighter, than those 
of any previous season. 

We give in oor present iimnber a beautifid pl«te of 
the Jofy fashioos. The standing figure represents a 
walking dress of vibite muslin, ornamented at the bot- 
tom with several rows of lace insertion ; a pea-green 
^ mantilla, lined with fancy color, and finished with a 
MsUeped frill, is thrown gracefully around the ahoul^ 
ders. The bodice of the dress is made of insertion 
and pnflfs to correspond with the skirts: light kid 
^oves and half gaiters complete the custume. The 
nttmgfigve also wears a walking dress of blush co- 
loured striped silk ; a muslin mantilla of a new pat- 
tern, with a full trinuning of lace, fastened at the el- 
bow with rosette of ribbon to match the dress, which 
gires a very pretty effect ; bonnet of white silk, and 
white lace veil ; the hair is worn in two long ringlets 
on each side of the face ; the pocket handkerchiefs 
still continue to be decorated with broad thread lace — 
a (Hece of extravagance scarcely to be encouraged 
these hard times. 

Carruge Dress. — Muslin robe; the skirt is 
trimmed horizontally, with a succession of points, 
li^tly embroidered; bodice made high, and cased 
in a saccession of horizontal rows ; the sleeves corre- 
spond. Italian straw bonnet; the interior trimmed 
^th flowers ; the exterioi with a pink and white wil- 
low plome, and pink ribbon. A very broad pink rib- 
bon descends in long floating ends from the girdle. 



OUR OKROinOLB.; 

JcHE, the past month, should have been called 
May, aiid a very comfortable changing sort of a month 
it woold have been under that title, but lor some feet 
of snow which have fallen in various parts of the 
country, and a most unwelcome frost which has nip- 
ped some of our autumn fruits in the bud. The ripe 
cherries and strswberries that were ^ust beginning to 
mellow and blush in the warmth ot a summer sun, 
must have been very much astonished to find them- 
selves blended with snow one fine morning, when they 
were expecting a visit from the bright sunshine ; how 
uncomfortable they must have felt with the frost and 
sleet dripping from their ruby clusters, and drenching 
the men leaves in which they had been sleeping; ana 
the damask roses— how the queenly flowers must have 
shivered to feel the cold flakes creeping down to their 
bloshing hearts, and the bail-storms rattling about their 
half open leaves. What a flutter and c-nstemation 
there mast have been among the lady-bugs that haunt- 
ed tbem ! what councils of war among Uie humming- 
biids and butterflies! the whole vegetable creation 
mart have supposed the seasons had become frantic, 
and were running over each otKer in a verjr trouble- 
some maimer. The most exd:tK>rdinary thing of the 
year is certainly a heavy frost, and a snow-storm 
among the flowers of June. 

Notwithstanding the dash of winter vrhioh has visit- 
ed oor conntry neighbors, the scenes around New- 



York sre delightful. Uoboken never looked so green 
or more lovely. Striker's Bay is a perfect paradise, 
and the hotels and wateringplaces in our vicinity are 
in excellent condition for visitors who find the city too 
close for a summer residence. Saratoga promises to 
be very gay, and the cool breeze of the Catskill 
Mountains vvill draw crowds to the Mountain- House. 
The snow is but just melthig from the ravine where 
the waterfall empties; if it should remain through 
August, ice-creams ought to be uneoouDonly cod and 
cheap diere. 

The Court or Oter ard Terviner has been 
occupied during aportion of this month in the tnal of 
Colonel Monroe Edwards for the remarkable forgery 
on the house of Brown 3c Brothers. The verdict of 
guilty obtained from an impartial jury, after a consul- 
tation of many hours, is considered a triumph to the 
course of justice against most powerful influence.^ — 
Edwards has been found guilty, and we have no taste 
for adding to a punishment, which the law has deemed 
sufficient for his offence, by harsh commenu, but this 
verdict has met with universal approbation, and has 
strengthened public faith in our courts of justice. No- 
thing could be more worthy en: upright tnan the con- 
duct of Judge Kent throughout the triaL 

Topping, the unfortunate man who killed his wife a 
few months since, has received sentence of death, and 
is to be executed on the fifth of August next His 
speech before the judge was one of tne most simple 
and touching scraps of natural eloquence that we ever 
read. Holcuiig capital punishment in detestation, we 
can but shudder — in thinking of this man — at the 
scenes of human butchery that continue to be perpe- 
trated in the walls of that magnificent "laughter-house, 
the city prison — perpetrated, we believe, against popu- 
lar feeling or opinion on the snb,iect. The gallows has 
been made to give up many a lelon rich in gold and 
friends, but we do not remember a single instance 
where the poor and friendless have escaped. The 
gripe of justice is hard, and sure to such. If a poor 
man can by any possibility obtain mercy, we hope the 
punishment of Topping may be mitigated by the Gover- 
nor to imprisonment for life. 

Queen Victoria.— Another attempt has been made 
on the young queen's life. While taking an airing 
with Prince Albert, a young mechanic levelled a pistol 
at her, but it refused to go off, though loaded with 
bullet, tind the young assassin was taken in custody, 
amid great popular excittment Those young bravos 
seem rather unskillful botli in the choice and manage- 
ment of their weapons, or England might have mourn- 
ed the death of its young sovereign. These repeated 
attempts on her lile must make the royal diadem any- 
thing out a crown of roses to the queen. 

The Sunday Morning News. — Our assertion in 
the chronicle of last month, that Mrs. Ann S. Stephens 
had become an editor of the News, was made on the 
announcement of a city paper, which was published 
without authority, or foundation in fact ^fI^s. Stephens 
is still associated with the Graham Magazine, decided- 
ly the most magnificent monthly in America — a field 
far more appropriate for the display of a lady's genius, 
and one which ve are certain must be more gratifying 
to her taste than the columns of any weekly news- 
paper. The News has changed hands, is embellished 
with a beautiful engraved head, and has been every 
way improved by the present able editors. In point 
of taleut and respectability, there is no paper of its 
class that can claim equality with it 

Our New Volume. — The present number com- 
mences another volume of the Visitor. We intend 
that each number shall be an improvemnt on its pre- 
decessor, and every volume more worthy of patron- 
age, as we can use the talent and means necessary 
to excellence. 
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If af- ter all you still will doubt and fear me. And think this 




heart to o - ther loves will stray. 



If I must swear, then love - ly doubt - er 




hear me. By ev' - ry dream I have when thou'rt a - way. 



By ev' - ry 




yfemHfg 




By these dark eyes, where light is ever playing, By that fair brow, where innocence reposes, 
Where love in depth of shadow holds his throne. As pore as moonlight sleeping upon snow. 

And by those lips, wWh |;ive whate'er thou'rt saying, And by that cheek whose fleeting blash disdotes 
Or grave or gay, a music of its own — j A hue too bright to bless this world below, 

A music far beyond all minstrers playing, And only fit to dwell on Eden's roses, 
I love but thee, I love but thee. I love but thee, I love but thee. 
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CATSEILL MOUNTAIN HOUSE. 

It was a beautiful morning when we left 
Catskill Tillage, and took the road to the 
Mountain House. It had rained a little in the 
night ; and while the earth was brightefled by 
the watef-drops that jeweled every blade of 
grass, and the thickly leaved boughs that 
swept the top of our carriage, there were oc- 
casional bursts of sunshine flooding the clouds 
that still hung about the sky, and yet scarcely 
sufficient to make a warm August day uncom- 
fortable, even on the road. We met with no 
incident — nothing but trees, heavy with 
tinted verdure, and the tall summer flowers 
that lined each side of the way — and till we 
reached the foot of the mountain, we met 
scarcely a human being. As we passed a lit- 
tle house, just where the steep ascent begins, 
out came a whole body of white-haired child- 
ren, running races from the door of the dwel- 
ling towards a large rock, which lay beded 
near the highway. One boy, a thin comical 
looking little fellow, with hair as white as an 
Albino, sprang upon the rock, and began bow- 
ing at our carriage, after the most approved 
district- school fashion. We flung him some 
pennies, but he kept bowing like an automa- 
tion till our carriage began to ascend the 
mountain, when he stopped by degrees, and at 
last descended from the rock, and began to 
gather up the pennies with great eagerness. 

At Rip Van Winkle's hollow we found a rude 
shanty built close within the mouth of the 
gorge, where a rivulet of the purest and 
brightest water that ever bathed the lips of a 
pilgrim, comes running down the ravine, and 
crosses the highway. We dipped some wa- 
ter from the rivulet, admired the thrifty wild 
flowers, and the patches of green moss which 
Hned the hollow all around its bank, and then 
gathered round a wooden cage near the shanty, 
where a huge rattle-snake, which had been 
caught upon the mountain a few days before, 
was confined. He was not accustomed to his 
eage, and lay coiled up angrily on the bottom, 
with his slender head dreoted an inch or more 



from the centre fold, and his small eyes 
tering like diamonds. He had several rai 
and moved them about rather suspicic 
when we looked through the bars, as i 
meditated a spring at our faces — a salutj 
which would have been rather unpleasan 
one of the party at least. 

Nothing can be more delightful th: 
walk up the steep ascent from Rip Van 1 
kle's hollow to the Mountain House 
places, the prospect is magniflcient. ^ 
the mountain towering above you, and 
trees, which fence a stream of some d< 
breaking away into green vistas, thn 
which you can see glimpses of the Hu 
and its most lovely valley, with an occasi 
view of distant hills and plains which be 
to other states — the variety and extent ol 
prospect cannot easily be equalled in thi 
any other country. From the point w 
the traveller is seen in our print, a fine ' 
of the Mountain House can be obtained, 
after ten or fifteen minutes walk, you 
stand in the spacious piazza which runs a 
its front, invigorated by the fresh mountair 
and gazing upon a landscape which lies 
a map at your feet, and, though exceedi 
beautiful in itself, rendered almost tame 
gaiden-like from the height at which : 
seen. The noble Hudson seems scar 
more than a rivulet of quicksilver, stes 
through the green chart upon which you g 
farm-houses look scarcely larger than { 
sized bird-cages, and it seems as if you c 
cover the farm, which makes the wealt 
some countryman, by dropping your poc 
handkerchief. 

We were peculiarly fortunate in the tim 
our arrival ; the clouds which had hung \ 
us while ascending the mountain now la 
floating billows at our feet ; the heavy fo 
trees which swept down from the foot of 
precipice, over which we gazed, were c 
pletely lost in the ocean of clouds and i 
that swayed to and fro with the wind, 
trembled iu the sunshine till it broke 
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spread oyer the landscape, rolling away in 
fleecy billows, where bright snatches of scene- 
ry now and then shone through. The sun- 
shine poured down the mountain brow, melt- 
ing the clouds into mist, and desolving them 
into a refreshing shower, which rendered the 
foliage around us more brightly green, and all 
the vast landscape beautiful beyond my ideas 
of paradise. It was almost nightfall before 
we saw the last wreath of mist curling idly 
around a clump of trees in a meadow far away 
toward the river, and quite dark before we 
could tear ourselves from a sight so lovely. 
The Mountain House is a large wooden 
building, beautifully calculated for a place of 
fashionable summer resort. The rooms are 
cool and spacious ; and, at the time of our 
visit, the table and attendant? unexceptionable. 
The house has now passed into other hands ; 
but we are informed that none of its old at- 
tractions are wanting : champaigne was never 
half so exhilerating as the pure mountain air 
that you enjoy during your first walk on that 
magnificent promenade, the piazza; and among 
the most beautiful things of earth are the falls, 
some two or three miles back in the solitude 
of the hills. Our plate gives as good a view 
of the building as we have ever seen ; but no 
graver's art could equal the reality of that 
vast picture seen from the Catskill Moun- 
tain House. 

THE AMERICAN YOUTH WITH A STRANaER 
AT THE TOMB OP WASHING-TON. 

BY B. P. K.O M A 1 N E. 

Stranger, would you the patriot know. 
Who. when oppression's rule begun, 

Did lona: withstand the deadly foe. 
Behold him now in Washington ! 

Stranger, if you have tears to shed 

Orer the slumb'ring dust of on 
Who freedom's hosls to battle le 

Come shed them here for Washington. 

Where e'er the bloody strife run high, 
His watch word passed from son to son. 

Brothers, we conquer, or we die ; 

Strike, strike, for God and Washington t 

Stranger, who was it stood unhurt 

Before the cannon's fiery ball, 
Which only dared to touch his skirt. 

Then harmless on the ground to fall ? 

And yet, he surely stood alone. 
This life it seemed a charmed one j 

And ev'ry noble sire will own, 
It was our fearless WashingtoiL 

Stranger, amid the darkest night, 
That one was still oui guiding star. 

To lead us where dear freedom's light 
Shone on our pathway from afar. 

Stranger, this is the great man's tomb^ 
Bend o'er it with his thankful son, 

And then amid the deepest ^loom. 
You will remember Washington ! 



THE LOVER'S WJ2EATB. 

BT UARIA B. BICSSIL 

Take back the blooming copona^ 

I cannot wear it now 1 
I lov'd him far above them' all. 

Who wreathed it on my brow. 

But, oh ! the hand is cold in* death. 
That placed the blossoms there ; 

The wreath retains its own sweet breatht— 
The buds are very fair. 

Yet, take it back ; — I cannot bear 
^hose blooming colors now ; 

The roses and the jasmine there. 
Would wither on my brow 

He loved me, and I feel it so. 

But then I scom'd his prayer; 
I wrought my own— my bitter woe,. 
^And gave to him despair. 

Be still, my poor lost heart — nor teH , 

The grief of that sad dav ; 
A little lime, and all is well, 

Be calm, oh heart — and pray ! 

Not in this changing world I stay, 

Speak not of hours to come ; 
To the bright skies I soar away, 

Oh ! grant sv/eet heaven be won. 

Ah ! welcome the dark narrow home. 

When I am at his side ! 
The birds shall sing a requiem, 

To bridegroom and the bride, 

BROOKLYK, L. I. 



LINES TO S. 

Written on a "blank leaf of Flora's DictionarT', 

BY DR. JOHN C. M'CABE. 

Why ask me to twine in this beautiful wreath. 
Those delicate flowers ? they are wild from the hilk 
And their leaves have been fanned by die Ice spirv' 

breath, 
That touches and chains all the murmuring rills. 
'Mid those flowers so brilliant, so lovely, so rare, 
Why weave my wild blossoms to wither and die ? 
Too worthless to braid in that beautiful hair. 
Too trifling to merit a glance from that eye. 
Yet, perchance, as ye bend o'er yon vase of sweet 

roses. 
To catch the rich fragrance that lingers ere while, 
Where my own simple wild flower all meekly reposes,. 
Perchance o'er the trembler, thou'lt graciously smile. 
The flower and the song are now laid! at thy snrine. 
Is a tribute to beauty that friendship would bring ? 
Then take away my wild flower, sweet lady, 'tis thine 
And take my wild song, 'tis the last I may sing ! 
The flowret may wither, the tones of my lay 
Must die like the winds o'er the murmuring sea ; 
But the sunbeams of friendship will steadily play. 
And fancy shall oft point remembrance to thee ! 
Once more, when afiar in thy childhood's bright home. 
Like the dove that has wandered away from its nest. 
Thy footsteps shall turn, thence no longer to roam. 
No tear in thine eye, and no pang in thy breast 
When the smile of glad friends shall mingle with thine. 
And memory paint all the past to thy view. 
With the names it shall whisper. I wonder if mine 
Will claim a sweet thought ? Stranger, Lady, adieu ! 

RICHMOND, VA. 1842 

Self Conceit, is a standing' poo], which, ex- 
hibits other men to our eyes, not only below 
ua but completely inverted. 
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9rn<l*BZA X. BISBSa. 
CHAC7EA III. 
*' I ask of erery pictur'd scene 

What hamf n neaits have beaten there — 
What sorrow o« their soil has been — 
What hope has blighted human care ?" 

Napoleon, by the power of his genius, had 
nearly attained the height at which he was 
aiming. He was reverenced by the army, 
and detested by the Directory — they in vain 
saw his ambition, but had not power to de- 
fend themselves against it. When Napoleon 
took possession of the Tuilleries as First Con- 
sul, he well knew that it was but the stepping 
stone to imperial power ; and while he retain- 
ed the simplicity of a private citizen in his 
own dress, he surrounded Josephine with the 
wealth and luxury of a princess. 

Time passed on ; Napoleon was striding 
with gigantic steps to absolute power; and 
Josephine, by her elegance of deportment and 
polished manners, aided weU the schemes of 
aggrandizement of that being, in whom, and 
Bot in empire, she centered her hopes of hap- 
piness. 

The second of December, 1804, arrived; 
the sun shone with unwonted splendor, as if 
it would illuminate Napoleon's pathway to the 
throne ; the bugles sounded, the drums beat, 
and the streets of Paris were covered with a 
dense throng of gay and brilliant personages, 
crowding to the church of Notre Dame. — 
Many times had France witnessed gorgeous 
spectacles, but none could surpass the present 
occasion, where a humble and obscure indi- 
vidual, raised by his talents to absolute power, 
was about to present himself in the Cathedral 
of a long line of kings to assume the imperial 
purple, and with his own hand place the 
crown, glistening with diamonds, on a stern 
and troubled brow. Josephine's deportment 
was calm and placid. Did not the prophecy 
of her earlier years recur to her imagination ? 
and as her heart bounded with pride at its ful- 
fihnent, did a fear of the sequel obtrude to dim 
the brightness of the vista before her ? 

Among the gay train who accompanied 
Josephine, there was a beautiful face, whose 
mild blue eye spoke of feeling and innate no- 
bleness of character — there was a subdued 
loftiness in her step, and a grace in every 
movement, with which few could compete. — 
Her hair fell in long ringlets of a golden hue, 
over an exquisite brow and neck : her slight 
figure, adorned with simplicity, presented a 



perfect contrast to the brilliantly decorated 
formi by which she wai surrounded ; a dre» 
of white satin closely fitted to the shape, with 
a girdle to correspond, revealed a bust of per- 
fect beauty ; a bandeau of pearls bound the 
forehead, and was lost under a small hat of 
sky-blue, from which depended one kmg white 
ostrich feather, gracefully sweeping the left 
shoulder ; a satin mantle, in color correspond- 
ing with the hat, and lined with ermine, fell in 
glossy folds around the youthful Hebe, whose 
every step was grace and dignity. A whis- 
per and smile from Lavalette sent a rich color 
to the sweet &ce which a few moments be- 
fore had been of the lily's whiteness ; with a 
slight bow she passed from him to the side of 
Hortense — the beautiful girl who little thought 
that ere long she also would be called upon to 
assume the diadem of an empire. 

"Your mother is very beautiful to-day," 
said Emily, as she gained the spot where 
Hortense stood in undisguised admiration of 
the noble woman whom she was proud to de- 
signate by the endearing title of mother. 

" She is indeed," replied Hortense, while a 
brilliant smile, illuminating her own features, 
made her appear equally beautiful, " who can 
compare with her? with what devoted love 
she gazes upon Napoleon. Ah ! how /le must 
love her !" she continued, with a happy smile ; 
" and you, Emily, are equally so ; I see it in 
the sparkling of your eyes^ the bloom of your 
cheek, the joyful tone of your sweet voice ; — 
who would have made us believe, while sim- 
ple school-girls at Madame Cainpans, what 
destiny had in store for us." 

While these two lovely women were con- 
versing, the ceremony was performed which 
constituted Napoleon Emperor of the French ; 
and the queenly Josephine Empress. Ah! 
how did the grieved heart of the woman af- 
terward recall those proud moments of her 
life. 

On their return to the Tuilleries the forma- 
tion of the imperial household was announced, 
and Emily de Lavalette was nominated Dame 
d' Antours. She received the appointment 
with that grace peculiar to herself, and with a 
silent curtesy to the august pair, she retired 
to her own room, to meditate upon the new 
duties thenceforth devolving upon her. 

Months flew by. In a private boudoir, upon 
a beautiful oriental couch, covered with the 
richest tapestry, reclined the splendid form of 
Josephine, The marks of care were upon her 
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brow; one hand was pressed closely to her 
heart, as though to stiil its beatings; while 
the other shaded her fine eyes, as if she would 
Bhut out the glare of day, and commune with 
her soul alone. 

The room was elegantly arrayed — all that 
wealth could purchase was lavished there; 
two large bow windows, whose recesses were 
filled with gems of art and musical instru- 
ments, were shaded with fawn colored da- 
mask, the pink linings of which sent a roseate 
tinge upon every object within, tnd illumined 
even the dejected form of Josephine, giving a 
fictitious glow, and forming a strange con- 
trast with the almost hopeless fieice that now 
lay half buried upon the cushions. A splendid 
marble toilet, covered with antique porcelain 
yases, stood between the windows, upon which 
was carelessly thrown a beautiful tiara of dia- 
monds, which had pressed to heavily upon the 
aching brow of her who now yielded to the 
abandonment of grief. A beautiful cabinet, 
inlaid with mosaic and filled with curiosities, 
the gift of Napoleon stood beside her. After 
a short time she arose, and opening a private 
drawer, she drew forth a small exquisite mina- 
ture, surrounded by brilliants, and gazed upon 
it long and earnestly. It was a smiling face, 
taken in one of Napoleon's happiest moods, 
and as the poor empress gazed upon it, a 
cheerful expression, like a passing ray of sun- 
shine, played o'er her own. After pressing it 
repeatedly to her lips, she re-placed it in the 
drawer, and seizing a letter, whose super- 
scription attracted her attention, she sank 
upon the couch. For a long time she lay in 
her agony, utterly helpless — hopeless : at 
length, arousing from her lethargy, she slowly 
tmfolded it. Napoleon had written it to her 
before she had become his bride, and as her 
eager eye glanced over the contents, tears fell 
like rain-drops on her robe. "Ah !" she ex- 
claimed, as the letter fell from her hand, " this 
was his love then — what is it now 1 Am I so 
changed V* she exclaimed, suddenly rising and 
approaching a large mirror, she commenced a 
rapid survey of her person. There was a 
change, for grief had detracted much from 
the bright expression which in happier days 
pervaded the noble countenance of Josephine, 
yet still there was the stamp of a royal soul 
upon those features, and Josephine felt that 
another cause must be assigned for the chilling 
indifference with which Napoleon had of late 
regarded her. Was he in love with a more 
beautiful face ? or younger form ? Her noble 



heart spurned the idea ; 9ffi flattering her- 
self that the cares of dominion opi#essed him* 
she vainly endeavored to still the tumult with- 
in her own breast, and commenced arraying 
some moss rooe-buds, which had been present- 
ed her that morning, in her hair ; as she did 
so a bee, which had lain concealed among the 
leaves, disturbed in his repose, sharply stung 
her finger. She hastily dropped the flowers, 
and her cry of agony brought within the bou- 
doir Emily Lavalette. She cast her eye upoa 
the diamonds as she entered, with a mingled 
expression of grief and reproach. Josephine 
I detected it, and slightly colored. 

" I heard your cry of pain, dear aunt, and 
hastened to see if I could be of service," said 
Emily, advancing towards the couch on which 
Josephine had again seated herself. 

" It was nothing," she replied, rather liaugh- 
tily ; " a bee from the rose stung my finger, 
and in my surprise I cried out. But, Emily, 
why were you not at the levee this morning ? 
I regretted your absence the more as Buona- 
parte inquired for you ! " 

Emily again cast her eyes upon the dia* 
monds, and thought she could divine the cause 
of the Emperor's inquiries. 

"I perceive your eyes are attracted by 
those brilliants, my dear niece : are they not 
splendid 1" said Josephme, forcing a smile. 

"They are indeed very beautiful. May I 
inquire their cost V* 

Josephine carelessly named the price, and 
added, with a half smile, " Now I can divine 
your thoughts, my sweet Emily ; you fanry I 
have been very extravagant ; but there is not 
such another set in France." 

" I do not doubt it, my dear aunt, and I ac- 
knowledge I was speculating ; and with your 
permission will tell the result of my medita- 
tions." 

"Certainly; I shall be pleased to hear 
them," said Josephine with a forced gaiety. 

" Well then, my dear aunt, Napoleon, for 
whose esteem I feel confident you would re- 
linquish every thing else, thinks you are ex- 
travagant, and has already spoken to me 
upon the subject." A bright color tinged the 
cheek of Josephine, and her eyes for a few 
moments flashed fire. 

" And is it to you Napoleon goes with com- 
plaints—complaints of his wife ? Am I to be 
criticised in every thing 1 In becoming empress 
am I to be no longer a woman ? Go tell the 
emperor that it ill becomes the conqueror of 
so many nations to inspect the trifling arrange^ 
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ment of a lady's toUette." Josephine said 
this witk great bitterness ; and as she rose 
«ind advanced to the window, Emily saw with 
pain the expression of agony that pervaded 
her face. She was grieved that she had been 
compelled to introduce the subject; and yet 
she saw no other way of arousing tho mind of 
Josephine to a sense of Napoleon's anger. — 
He had several times spoken to her of the 
enormous expenditures of the toilette ; and 
the fre<]uent hints she had given the empress 
had been totally disregarded. 

Emily saw the precipice on which she 
stood, yet her correct principles decided her 
how to act. She would not, for a present ad- 
vantage, burthen her conscience with the idea 
of not having performed her duty : she stood, 
therefore, calm, but firm. After a few mo- 
ments the empress hastily approached, and 
taking the hand of Emily, said in a softened 
tone, **Let us forget these differences, dear 
Emily. I have been unjusL I now see you 
had only my interest at heart." 

Emily gratefully kissed the hand of the em- 
press, and retired. 

In a private room at the Tuilleries, at an 
open window, the deep hangings half shielding 
her form, set a beautiful girl about seventeen 
years of age : her head rested upon a small 
white hand gleaming with jewels : the long 
ilaxen ringlets had escaped from their confine- 
ment, and fell in luxuriance over her beauti- 
fully turned shoulders, while her large blue 
eyes were raised as if contemplating the placid 
sky. The moon shed its mild radiance through 
the casement ; and as its rays fell upon that 
lovely head, it seemed to illuminate it with the 
^lory of an angel. Her form, tall ana slight- 
ly formed, was loosely arrayed in a muslin 
wrapper, which, in consequence of the heat of 
the evening, was carelessly thrown off the 
neck, revealing its dazzling whiteness : there 
was a melancholy expression in the sweet 
faco, as though the heart, young as it was, had 
already experienced some of the sorrows of 
earth. In a few moments the low tones of a 
flageolet were heard beneath the balcony. The 
face of the fair girl changed to the hue of 
scarlet — a letter was hastily dropped and the 
window closed. 

"Am I right," exclaimed Hortense, as she 
threw herself languidly on the chair, " thus to 
continue a clandestine correspondence with 
de Paulo, an enthusiastic royalist ; one who 
can never meet the approbation of Napoleon 3 



I cannot marry him — why then do I encourage 
his affection r' The judgment of a young 
girl of seventeen deeply in love, could not 
answer this question satisfactorily ; and Hor- 
tense took a book to drive away unpleasant 
thoughts. She was apparently deeply absorb- 
ed in her studies when a light footstep was 
heard without, and immediately afterwards 
Emily de Lavalette entered. 

"A good evening to you, sweet cousin ; and 
I think there cannot be a fairer one. But 
your face is sad, Hortense, and tears are on 
your cheek : what concealed grief is preying 
on your heart, dearest V* and as she spoke she 
tenderly embraced her, imprinting a fond kiss 
on her polished brow. 

Hortense raised her eyes to the noble feco 
of her cousin : she saw purity and truth writ- 
ten there, and determined to confide in her. 

** You know, dear Emily, without my re- 
peating it, the romance of my disposition, and 
the ardor of my feelings ; you know, too, that 
by the genius of Napoleon, we have been 
raised to a pinnacle of greatness we could not 
have anticipated ; but that greatness does not 
bring happiness your own heart will allow; 
yet you have been wonderfully blest, my dear 
Emily, for although your marriage was com- 
pulsory, could you have made a better choice? 
The gratified smile of the young wife evinced 
the truth of this remark, and Hortense con- 
tinued : 

" You, then, who are so happy in your love, 
can feel for me. You have seen young Ferdi- 
nand de Paulo at our levees ; you, propably, 
have remarked his grace, the elegance of his 
deportment, and his polished manners ; yet, 
with all these exterior advantages, combined 
with nobleness of birth and soul, there is an 
inseparable barrier to our love. He is devoted 
to the royal cause, and Napoleon will never 
listen to an alliance." 

** Under these circumstances, dearest cousin, 
how have you allowed your heart to become 
so deeply interested ; the very fact of his be- 
ing a royalist should have taught you to avoid 
iiim. I think, dearest, that Napoleon even 
now is contemplating a husband for you in the 
person of his brother Louis." 

" Louis !" exclaimed Hortense, and the book 
which she had still held dropped on the floor ; 
"the studious Louis — what is there in com- 
mon with him and myself I Ah, Emily ! must 
I indeed sacrifice the happiness of my whole 
life to the empty bauble greatness — it cannot 
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be. I may never marry Paulo ; but I caonot 
be the wife of Louis Buonaparte." 

Emily was distressed; she was satisfied 
that Napoleon had ahready decided upon the 
union of two persons so nea|]y connected with 
himself, and she was grieved to find that her 
youthful cousin had already bestowed her af- 
fections elsewhere. Drawing a chair besside 
her, she commenced a warm eulogium on the 
many good qualities of Louis; and finally 
ended by prophecying the future elevation of 
her destined lord. 

Hortense was not without ambitiont and al- 
though her heart still clung to the romantic 
Paulo, other thoughts occurred, and Emily had 
the happiness of seeing, ere she left her, that 
the tears of sorrow were obliterated from her 
fair face, and a smile dimpled her cheek as 
she was informed that they were that evening 
to attend the opera with Josephine — the cause 
of that smile was known to Hortense alone — 
she knew that she should meet Paulo there, 
and the thought of her destined elevation 
passed like the gorgeous rainbow from her 
view. 

They attended the opera ; but it was evi- 
dent that the fine eyes of Hortense wandered 
to some other object than the Prima Donna ; 
this was quickly detected by Emily, who in 
her anxiety to secure the happiness of her 
cousin, watched her with a sister's interest. 
In a short time an elegant boy, dressed in the 
livery of a page, approached, and handing a 
letter to Hortense, quickly disappeared. The 
color vanished in her cheek as she caught the 
calm eye of Emily, but concealing the letter, 
she affected to be deeply absorbed in the per- 
formance during the remainder of the evening. 

As soon as she was in her own room she 
hastily unsealed the letter, and with a blanched 
countenance read the following lines, evident- 
ly written in great haste : 

" For Heaven's sake, dearest Hortense, meet me to- 
night, for a few moments, on the balcony. I am an 
exUe, Paulo. " 

' «*Ala8!" exclaimed the sensitive girl, •♦and 
have I indeed brought ruin upon the noble de 
Paulo. What matters it that I am rich, and 
young, and fair, since my heart and hand are 
not my own, but must be bestowed at the will 
of the emperor. Poor Ferdinand 1 bst I will 
see him once more ; I must at least have the 
satisfaction of bidding him a last farewell." 

She threw an ermined cloak over her opera 
dress, and with a hasty step traversed the bal- 
cony until she reached the spot appointed. A 



tall figure, closely muffled, was leaning againit 
one of the pillars. •• De Paulo," she saidf n 
a low sweet voice ; and the young man fell at 
her feet. 

••Rise, Ferdinand; compose yofurself; aorf 
do not let us destroy the few moments we 
shall be together by useless regrets. I re- 
ceived your note, and my heart tells me that 
my hopes of happiness are over. I have been 
told that even now my hand is destined for 
another ; but whatever may happen, the first 
love of a young heart can never be fSrgottent 
and although in after fife the cares of the 
world will come, yet the sweet dream of ear- 
ly existence will forever overshadow us, sooth- 
ing the heart when it is oppressed, and mellow- 
ing the rainbow hues of joy. Joy ! can I 
feel it without thee?" 

<• Hortense we have loved, madly loved, even 
when we knsw that Napdeon would never 
sanction it ; yet we are not afl to blame. Your 
mother, dearest, was well aware of my affec* 
tion, and had it not been for her encourage* 
ment, it might have been stiffled ere it made 
a part of my existence: now the dream » 
over. You, young and beautiful as yon are,. 
wiU be surrounded by a host of admirers, while 
I, a solitary exile, driven from home and coun- 
try, can only cherish the remembrance of 
having once been loved by Hortense." 

•• Think not so— it nmst not be — ^you must 
not waste your life in idle reflections : there 
are a thousand noble pursuits to attract your 
attention. Those over whom we have no in- 
fluence, have changed our destiny on earth ^ 
but let us be true to ourselves ; let us ever re- 
member that there is a home above of longer 
duration than any we could inhabit here, and 
so conduct ourselves in our duties that we 
may meet there, never to be parted." 

Hortense pointed upward as she spoke, and 
a gust of wind blowing her mantle aside at 
the moment, revealed to the sight of the im- 
passioned lover, the transoendant loveliness of 
her whom he adored : the hood of her mantle 
had been thrown back, and the noble contour of 
her features were thus fully displayed, lighted 
as they now were by enthusiasm, there ceuld 
be nothing more beautiful. i 

Her lover caught her hand : •• Oh, Hor- 
tense ! can you sacrifice nothing for me ? will 
you not fly with me 1" 

For a moment the beautiful gilt hesitated— 

there was a severe struggle between principle 

and love, but the former predominated, and 

H placing her band within de Paulo's, she saidr 
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with bitter tears, **It most not bey Ferdinand } 
£ireweUl may all good angers guard you! 
whatever be yonr fate* remember that Hor- 
t«Dse de Beaubarnais will always regard you 
with interest—*" and hve^ she would have add- 
ed, but the wcu-ds died on her lips. Her 
breast heaved ; and not daring to trust herself 
farther, she waved her hand, and retreated 
with rapid steps into the palace. They never 
metagmn! 

Soon after, Hortense was married to Louis, 
who was rapidly advanced in dignity, until 
called to fill the throne of Holland ; and Hor- 
tense did indeed find that the dream of her 
heart was over. She was never happy as the 
wHe of Louis ; their characters, in many re- 
spects, were too dissimilar. The talented 
<itteen of Holland often aighfed for the days of 
love and romance. 

In the meantime, the thorns of a crown 
were piercing into the brow, and crushing the 
heart of Josephine. She saw, day by day, 
the love of her husband grow fainter ; and of- 
ten, as she met his cold averted eye, the tears 
of wounded affection would start into her own. 
She had loved with the depth and fervor of a 
woman's love. Alas ! how was it returned. 

Napoleon was alone in his bed-chamber : 
the trophies of numerous victories were about 
him, and as his eagle eye glanced from one to 
another, busy memory went back to the early 
days of his boyhood, when a poor unknown 
student at Brienne he met the insults of his 
companions ; or the Lieutenant at Valance, 
competing for the prize offered by the Acade- 
my of Lyons ; again, as Captain of Artillery, 
when he witnessed the terrible scenes of the 
20th of June ; the revolutionary mob, driven 
to madness, assaulting the Tuilleries, pouring 
insult and degradation upon the royal family — 
that family which he was himself keeping in 
exile ; or the still darker 10th of August, when 
the national guard, assigned for the defence of 
the palace, took part with the assailants, the 
royal family obliged to take refuge in the na- 
tional assembly, and the swiss guard massa- 
cred almost to a man in the courts of the 
Tuilleries. Then he lived over again his 
brilliant battles— one after another they pass- 
ed in array before him ; and as he dwelt upon 
each thrilling scene, he felt that he had been 
the carver of his own destiny. Now he had 
an empire at hia command ; but was he hap- 
py ? Did the glitter of wealth or the fulsome 
voice of adulation confer any pleasure upon 



himi No! he felt a void in his heart, ibr 
there was no fair wcion of his race to soothe 
his own declining years, or take his place 
when he was gone; and as the emperor 
brooded over this^is mind grew dark, and he 
decided upon that fatal step from which com- 
menced the decline of Ins power. 

** Yes,*' he continued as he paced the room 
with hurried footsteps, «* it must be so— the 
welfare of the nation demands it; but how 
shall I break it to her, or how will she bear 
it 1 yet her noble mind will see the necessity 
of it, and she is too devoted to the good of the 
empire to object." This was man*s reason- 
ing ; but what man could ever appreciate the 
heart of woman with all its refmed feelings^ 
its tender sympathies 1 The power of endu« 
ranee is great in woman, but she cannot en* 
dure slighted love. 

The emperor trod the room stiU more rapid* 
ly, then hurriedly rang a small silver bell 
which lay upon the table. The gentleman of 
the bed-chamber entered, and was requested 
to acquaint the Countess de Lavalette that the 
emperor wished an audience with her, in his 
private cabinet, whither he immediately re- 
tired. 

In a few moments the graceful figure of the 
countess entered, and with unembarrassed 
ease saluted the emperor. 

•* Emily," commenced Napoleon abruptly, 
*Uhe extravagance of the toilette is beyond 
precedent. Tell Josephine it must be re- 
trenched. You may also tell her — but no ; 
another time will do," and he left the room, 
closing the door after him. 

The Countess Lavalette was too much ac* 
customed to Napoleon's abrupt manner to be 
at all disconcerted by it ; but she did regret 
having the unpleasant message to deliver to 
the empress. She had before experienced 
Josephine's haughty temper when aroused to 
anger; and she well knew tbat this was a 
point upon which she was particularly sensi- 
tive. After remaining a short time to decide 
upon her conduct, she left the cabinet, and 
proceeded to the dressing-room of the em- 
press. It was strewn with dresses of the 
most gorgeous description, while the toilette 
absolutely dazzled with jewelry. 

'* Welcome, sweet cousin," said the em- 
press, while one of her transcendant smiles 
irradiated her countenance, ** we never need- 
ed your taste more than at the present time.^ 
My tire woman has been endeavoring to per- 
suade me that this green velvet, ornament' 
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ed with gold, will be the most becoming 
dress to wear at the emptor's levee, while 1 
prefer the royal purple and the diamonds/' 

Those unfortunate diamonds! thought Emi- 
ly, as she cast her eye ipon the heap of 
jewelry glistening on the table. «« If I might 
venture to give my advice, dear aunt, I should 
say the black velvet, with a simple bandeau of 
pearls, were more fitted for the occasion." — 
Josephine bit her lips. She had determined 
to wear the diamonds ; and she was provoked ; 
that Emily had disagreed with her. 

The countess knew she was exposing her- 
self to the dreaded anger of the empress, but 
her duty was imperative, and she requested a 
few moments private conversation. Tho at- 
tendants were dismissed, and Josephine threw 
herself languidly upon an ottoman. 

" My dear aunt," commenced the countess, 
in a soothing tone, ^ I was sent for, not long 
since, to a private audience with the emperor, 
and he has again spoken of your extrava- 
gance ; let me beg of you then not to wear 
those diamonds to-day ; I am confident some 
plainer dress will better suit Napoleon's taste, 
and were you to take my advice you would 
authorize some one to dispose of the diamonds, 
and by ofiering the avails to the eknperor for 
the use of France, I ftm confident you would 
command his admiration." 

Josephine heard her through in silence — her 
anger was alone indicated by a gentle tap- 
ping of her small foot upon the carpet ; but 
when she ceased, and the sound of her voice 
was no longer heard, her smothered rage 
burst forth, " Emily de Lavalette !" she ex- 
claimed, ** you were brought up and educated 
by m^ bounty. When your exiled parents 
left you a helpless orphan, who acted the part 
of a mother towards you but myself? Were 
you not educated at the same school as Hor- 
tense? Was not every advantage that she 
possessed awarded you also 1 and now what 
do I receive but ingratitude V* 

" If it is ingratitude to watch over your best 
interests, my dearest madam, then I am un- 
grateful. Since I first entered the palace, my 
whole time and thoughts have been devoted 
to yourself; and I deeply regret that your 
majesty cannot appreciate the unpleasant po- 
sition in which I am placed." 

" Then if it is so very unpleasant," answer- 
ed Josephine petulantly, ♦* I will see that you 
are immediately relieved of it. From this 
time consider your place as * Dame d'Autours' 
supplied." 



The countess bowed and retired, deeply 
grieved that her aunt should feel so embitter.' 
ed towards her) while she fek certain that her 
own 4eep afl^tion and gratitude could never 
be obliterated from her memory. 

Emily now retired to her own apartmentg, 
where she sat absorded in melancholy re* 
flections. She had offended her who had be* 
stowed so many benefits upon herself from 
earliest childhood. To Josephine she was in- 
debted for maternal care, when her own pa- 
rents were driven into exile ; and from her 
she had invariably received the most devoted 
love, now compelled by circumstances to ex- 
cite her anger, she felt she had lost her only 
friend, and as by-gone scenes recurred to her 
memory, large tears fell from her eyelids, her 
bosom heaved, and seemed bursting, with sor- 
row. In this sad condition she was found by 
her husband, who bewildered by the expres- 
sion of grief which he saw written on every 
feature of her loved face, tenderly took her 
hand, and seating himself beside her, begged 
to share her woe. 

'* Ah !" he said, ** what can have occasioned 
those pearly drops on a countenance usually so 
serene as that of my adored Emily 1" The sight 
of her husband increased instead of allaying 
her grief ; and deep sobs were for a long time 
her only answer. By degrees, the sympathy 
and solicitude of her husband restored her 
composure, and she gave him a short account 
of the various troubles and perplexities by 
which she had been surrounded. He fully ap- 
preciated the many anoyances to which she 
had been exposed, and they decided that each 
were sick of a court, henceforth they would 
live for themselves. 

Buried in those fond dreams of love, houra 
flew by unheeded. They had many plans to 
form. Lavalette determined to resign his ap- 
pointment at the palace, and purchase a beau- 
tiful villa a few miles from Paris, not too dis.. 
tant to attend his official duties, while the 
hours of relaxation would be devoted to the 
beloved society of his wife, study, and the 
rural delights of the country. " Ah !" said 
Emily, placing her hand fondly in that of her 
husband, " we will live over again those quiet 
days of Saxony : how happy shall I be to 
breathe once more the pure air of the country 
— to revel among the luxuriant flowers^ — ^to 
watch the shining stars at night; and to 
know that in all these enjoyments I possess in 
you, dearest, one who so fully appreciates 
them." 
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In the midst of these anticipations, the 
door was suddenly flung open, and Napoleon 
abruptly entered. " Lavalette, I am glad to 
find yt)U here ; I have news of the utmost im- 
portance ; follow me to my cabinet. But 
how is this 1" observing the inflamed eyes of 
Emily, and, checking his gigantic strides, he 
laid his hand upon her dishevelled ringlets; 
•*my fair Emily in tears! what can have 
caused so mighty an event V* 

Lavalette briefly explained the cause. 
" Tut ! tut ! " exclaimed Napoleon, " from 
this time you are dame du palais. Is Jose- 
phine jealous of your charms that she has dis 
missed you from her service 1 But come, 
Lavalette, lime will not wait for us ; the com- 
munication I have to make will startle even 
you. Adieu ! jeune dame ; let the lears be 
dried when next you greet our presence." 

Napoleon hurried Lavalette to his private 
cabinet, where, throwing himself carelessly 
upon a couch, and tossing his chapeau bras 
upon a chair opposite, he communicated, in 
short brief sentences, to his surprised auditor, 
the imprisonment of the Duke d' Eughien. — 
** He was taken," continued Napoleon, speak- 
ing very rapi^ily, ** by a body of gensdearmes, 
as be was hunting in the forest of Ettenheion. 
He arrived a few moments since at the bar- 
rier. He must be shot Lavalette ! " 

The blood receded from the fair face of 
Lavalette — he was compelled to sit'ze the 
nearest chair to support himself. He had 
frequently seen the unfortunate prisoner of the 
house ot Condi, and admired his martial ele- 
gance and bravery : he had beheld him sur- 
rounded by the illustrious of his princely 
house, and none surpassed him in loftiness of 
deportment or elegance of manner. To think 
him now a prisoner in the hands of his most 
implacable enemy was a sad reverse, and even 
the brave Lavalette trembled. Napoleon in- 
stantly detected his agitation, and exclaimed, 
in a tone of disappointment, ** So you also re- 
gret that he is taken 1 " 

" I ■ do, sire," said Lavalette, solemnly ; 
«« and why should I not 1 he once saved a dear 
friend of mine from an ignominous death ; and 
I can never entertain any other feeling to- 
wards the Duke d' Eughien than that of gra- 
titude." 

•• Then I have mistaken the person whom 
I should have called in to my council," replied 
the emperor, pettishly; "but n' importer he 
muBt be tried immediately. I will not com. 



pel you to sit on his trial ; but shall depend on 
your secrecy." 

*^Sire," said Lavalette, bending one knee 
to the emperor, ** if you have any trust in my 
faithfulness, hear me. The brave Duke d' 
Eughien is beloved by all parties ; and the 
hour that he dies will see a dark pall thrown 
around the honor of Napoleon." 

•♦ Believe it not. Monsieur Lavalette : I 
have been counselled to take this step by 
those who are as well acquainted with the se- 
cret cabels of the nation as yourself." 

•* That may be, sire ; and yet not more dis- 
interested is their love. By the heavy battles 
we have fought together — by all the hopes of 
France, I beg you, pause." 

Napoleon appeared moved : he strode rapid- 
ly several times across the room, then pausing 
suddenly before Lavalette, he said, in an agi- 
tated tone, '' So you counsel that he be re- 
leased 1" 

" I do, sire. Believe me if he dies, all En- 
rope will raise her voice against you. The 
war-cry and the watch-word wiU be •remem- 
ber the Duke d' Eoghein !* " 

»• You may be right, Lavalette ; hut it is too 
late. He must die. But I will spare your 
feelings, as I said before : you need know no- 
thinor further on the subject." 

Lavalette knew that it was in vain to con^ 
tend against the will of Napoleon ; but he be- 
thouofht him of his gentle wife, and he grieved 
that there was any estrangement between her 
and Josephine. " Yet still she may do some- 
thing ; the heart of Josephine is never deaf 
to the voice of aflliction." As these thoughts 
recurred to bis mind* he made a hasty obeis- 
ance to the emperor, and retired. 

He eagerly sought the boudoir of his wife, 
who, the moment he entered, observed his 
blanched countenance, and the deep agitation 
which he in vain endeavored to conceal. " La-^ 
valette, you are greatly distressed ! what can 
have occasioned it ?" 

Her husband pressed her hand silently for a 
long time — he in vain sought words to inform 
her of the pressing danger hanging over one 
who possessed his warmest admiration. "I 
am bound to save him by the ties of gratitude, 
dear Emily ; can you do nothing with Jose-' 
phine?" 

" I will instantly try, dearest," she replied, 
imprinting a fond kiss on the broad forehead 
of her husband, which was covered with the 
dew-drops of agony ; and enveloping her 
figure in a black veil, she hastily flew to the 
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apartment of the empress. Throwing herself 
upon her knees before Josephine, with clasped 
hands, and her beautiful eyes dimmed with 
tears, she exclaimed, " I am come, madam, to 
solicit your interference in behalf of one of 
whom all Europe is loud in praise. The Duke 
d* Eughein is a prisoner at the barrier, where 
he has been detained several hours. Lava- 
lette has been privately informed that he is to 
be shot. Will not the empress intercede for 
one so noble and so much beloved V* 

Josephine was startled: she saw at once 
that if d' Eughein was a prisoner, no time was 
to be lost, and laying aside for the moment all 
anger with Emily, she raised her from her 
humble attitude, and promised instantly to use 
every persuasion to alter the determination of 
Napoleon. Emily's heart was too full to 
speak. She kissed the hand of the empress, 
and fervently prayed for success. 

The night had passed : the morning sun 
poured its dazzling splendor full upon the 
countenance of Napoleon, as he lay listlessly 
upon his bed. There was anguish on his 
brow, and in every lineament of his fine face •* 
one hand hung lifeless at the bedside, while 
the other was passed rapidly across his fore- 
head ; his head lay drooping on his pillow, and 
his eagle eye looked dim and troubled. Fling- 
ing the bed clothes from him as he saw his 
attendant enter, he exclaimed, " I have passed 
a bad, a very bad night ; hasten to dress me." 

While this was done he spoke not a word, 
but looked on in gloomy silence ; then he 
commenced rapidly walking the apartment. — 
In one of his brief pauses he suddenly en- 
•countered Josephine : a loose muslin wrapper 
thrown around her, and her neglected hair 
waved in luxuriant masses over her shoulders ; 
her countenance was pale as death, and her 
eye-balls almost started with horror. Throw- 
ing herself upon the bosom of Napoleon, she 
exclaimed, " The Duke d* Eughein is dead ! 
oh ! mon ami, what have you done V 

Narpoleon himself became white as a corpse ; 
his limbs stiffened, and his lips became livid. 
Josephine no longer remembered her own 
weakness, but seizing a bottle of cologne, she 
commenced bathing the brow of the emperor. 
In a few moments Napoleon recovered him- 
self, and pressing Josephine in his arms, he 
exclaimed, " The wretches have been too 
hasty." 

It was evident that the emperor was over- 
powered by an extraordinary emotion ; and 



the hearts of his attendant trembled as they 
witnessed his agitation. He leaned for a few 
momenta in great distress over the almost in- 
animate form of his wife ; then supported her 
to her own apartment. 

The unfortunate duke had been shot about 
an hour previous in the fasse at Vincennes. 
Never was there a more deliberate murder. — 
Taken in an independent province, the duke 
owed no allegiance to the emperor ; hurried 
on to trial, with scarcely a moment's warning, 
he apppeared before the council at midnight ; 
harrassed by his rapid journey, worn out and 
exhausted, he was compelled to rouse himself 
from slumber to receive his doom ; and thus 
perished, in the flower of his age, a man, 
whom, for nobleness of character and dignity 
of birth, none could surpass, and his death 
will indeed ever be a dark blot on the memory 
of Napoleon. 

A few days after the execution, the Countess 
Lavalette entered the boudoir of the empress, 
with a face of touching sadness, " I bring your 
majesty a package from the unfortunate Duke 
d* Eughein. On the morning of his death he 
requested that this parcel might be delivered 
into your majesty's own hands." The em- 
press took it, and, unfolding the envelope, 
read a few hurried lines in pencil, addressed 
to herself. "The well-known kindness and 
generosity which the empress has ever mani- 
fested towards the unfortunate, induces the 
writer, in the last few moments of his exis- 
tence, to prefer a request which he would not 
otherwise dare to solicit. The momentoes of 
a pure affection will be regarded by Josephine 
as sacred ; and I bequest the enclosed to your 
majesty's care, feeling well assured they will 
safely reach their destination. De Eughibn." 

Josephine sighed as she opened the pack- 
age, and beheld an exquisite miniature of the 
duke, and a glossy ringlet, simply twisted and 
laid within the paper. Underneath were in- 
scribed these words, " To my best beloved.-— 
We part on earth, but meet in Heaven" 

" It was a sad fate for one so young and so 
nobly gifted to leave this fair earth, and the 
being he so dearly loved," said Josephine, 
gazing mournfully upon Emily, whose tears 
were falling totally unheeded upon her satin 
robe, "to be ushered so entirely unprepared 
into another world ; to meet our maker and 
our judge. Ah ! mon ami, how many devoted 
hearts has Napoleon's ambition plunged into 
eternity 1" 

Josephine sat down, and as she looked upon 
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the young and beautiful face of the miniature, 
whose mournful eyes seemed to look reproach- 
fully at her : she shuddered to think of the 
dreadful doom he had met on the very thres- 
hold of life. ** And how will his destined bride 
bear this affliction 1" she involuntarily exclaim- 
ed ; ** will not her poor heart break, and thus 
be released from all her sorrows, and fulfil the 
prophecy of her lover, to meet in Heaven." — 
The empress laid her head upon the marble 
table near her, and seemed lost in abstraction ; 
and Emily retired to weep alone in her own 
apartments. 

She found Lavalette already there, and 
rushing into his arms, overwhelmed with sor- 
row, looked up tenderly in his face, " Ah ! 
dearest Lavalette ; what would become of 
your Emily should she lose you? " She little 
dreamed wkat her own fate would be. 

A few days after the count moved to St. 
Cloud ; and the next morning, as the Coun- 
tess Lavalette crossed the corridor, a beauti- 
ful girl, about thirteen years of age, fell at her 
feet, and begged to be taken to the empress. 
The child's eyes were red with weeping, and 
her small hands were clasped in supplication. 
There was an air of touching sadness about 
the fair young creature that harmonized well 
with Emily's own feelings, softened as they 
had been by the events of the preceding week ; 
she parted the long chesnut curls from the 
forehead, and gazed into the soft sad eyes 
raised so beseechingly to her's. The girl, 
young as she was, had left Iwsr relations, with 
whom she was residing in Paris, (alas ! her 
parents were both in prison under sentence of 
deatli,) and, without informing any one, had 
travelled all the way from Paris alone, on foot, 
with nothing but her own brave heart to 
shield and guide her on her perilous way ; and 
now, wearied and exhausted, she besought, in 
the most touching manner, to be carried to the 
empress — ^the " Mother of France." 

"Rest here, my child, a few moments," 
said Emily, " and I will myself inform the em- 
press of your wish." 

The poor child sank down utterly exhaust- 
ed, and looking so weary and way-worn that 
none could gaze upon her without tears. The 
countess soon returned, with the empress' re- 
quest to see her in her own room. The child 
attempted to arise, but half fainted from fa- 
tigue and excitement. Emily put her arms 
carressingly around her, and soothing her with 
every argument in her power, led her to the 
apartment of Josephine. Astonished by the 



splendor of every thing around, and over- 
powered by the overwhelming emotions of her 
heart, poor Louise vainly attempted to kneel 
before the empress. She clasped her hands, 
and fell fainting at her feet. 

Josephine tenderly raised her, promised her 
parents should be saved if possible ; and, in 
the meantime, ordered some refreshments for 
her little protege. In vain were the most 
tempting delicacies offered, even by the em- 
press' own hand ; her mind was too full of the 
dreadful situation of those so dear to her. 

It was now very early in the morning. At 
five there was to be a sitting of the privy 
council, and Josephine decided to have the lit- 
tle sufferer placed in a room through which 
she knew the emperor must pass on his return 
from the council. In behalf of Lajollais even 
the empress did not dare to plead. 

The council continued sitting for twelve 
long weary hours, during which Louise remain- 
ed in the greatest anxiety and dread — that 
very council might order the immediate exe- 
cution of her father, and as these thonghts 
recurred to her mind, cold shivers ran through 
her frame, and large drops of perspiration 
stood upon her brow. She continued kneel- 
ing during the whole day, with her hands 
clasped, and her eyes raised towards Heaven. 
In vain Emily Lavalette stood beside her dur- 
ing most of the time, urging her to take some 
refreshment — she could think of nothing but 
her parents. Even the empress could not 
persuade her to change* her attitude ; she had 
but one thought — one care. At five in the 
afternoon the council broke up. The Coun- 
tess Lavalette pointed out the emperor. With 
a cry of joy, Louise rushed forward and clasp- 
ed his knees. " Save, oh ! save my parents ! " 
was all she could say : sobs choaked her ut- , 
terance. 

Napoleon looked around for an explanation. 
The countess briefly informed him that the 
child was the only one of General Lajallais, 
who, although cleared by a court-martial, was 
still under sentence of death as being engag- 
ed in the events of the 18th Fructidor. Tlie 
emperor scowled ; and finally said, in a deci- 
sive tone, "ffs must die ! " 

"Oh! no, sire — say not so!" shrieked 
Louise, in heart-rending accents: "think if 
my father and mother are killed, I must die 
also — I never wronged you. You cannot have 
the heart to destroy us all ;" and she looked 
up so pitifully in his face that even the cold 
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heart of Napoleon was moved. It was but 
an instant — the scowl returned to his brow — 
and he said, in a still more decided tone, *' La- 
joUais has been guilty of an unpardonable of- 
fence." He attempted to move forward. — 
Louise would not release him : she clung fran- 
tically to his knees, begging the life of those 
dearer than her own. 

" He shall never err again, your majesty. — 
We will all leave Prance, and go to any spot 
you choose, where our names can never sound 
in your ears, where we shall never more be- 
hold beloved France." 

Napoleon was unmoved : stern resolve 
alone was marked on his face. The child de- 
tected the expression, and, driven to despair, 
she clung more desperately to him, and cried, 
**Yet hear me, sire, for the sake of that 
France you profess to love so well. Can the 
blessing of Heaven rest upon you, when you 
so rutiilessly tear asunder the holiest of ties — 
believe me, no fair young buds will ever bios- 
som around the throne that tramples on the 
fatherless ! If you can expect God to bless 
you with a child, oh, spurn not the cry of a 
child for its parents ! " 

This appeal touched the only vulnerable 
chord in the breast of Napoleon ; his features 
relaxed from their severity, a fascinating smile 
played over his face. He stooped, and raising 
the child from her humble attitude, said, " You 
are an eloquent pleader for one so young. Go, 
your father shall not die !" 

The poor Louise, entirely overcome by the 
whole scene, on hearing these words fainted. 
The emperor himself raised her, and placed 
her in the arms of Josephine. 

The kind-hearted empress bestowed the 
most tender care on her recovery ; and plac- 
ing her under the protection of Lavalette, dis- 
missed her with the reprieve to her father. 

In a solitary dungeon, whose dark walls were 
buried with moisture, and not a ray of light 
penetrating to cheer the poor prisoner, on a 
bed of straw lay the emaciated form of Gene- 
ral LajoUais The flicker of the light on the 
walls startled him from a feverish sleep, which 
even the opening of the door had not aroused. 

« My father ! my poor father !" was all that 
broke from the exhausted Louise, as she sank 
sobbing on his bosom. 

For some time the wretched man stared 
wildly round him, imagining it all a dream 
from which he would be fearfully awakened ; 
but when the calm voice of Lavalette an- 
nounced his pardon, he raised his streaming 



eyes to Heaven, and folding his bands upon 
the head of his noble daughter, called down 
(rod's choicest blessing on her piety. A pang 
shot through his heart as be learned that his 
wife, the partner of his bosom, who had so 
faithfully shared his sorrow, was not included 
in the pardon ; and large drops, wrung from 
his inmost soul, fell from his eyelids. Louise 
gazed for an instant mournfully upon him, 
then wreathing her arms about his neck, she 
said, fondly, " Weep not, my parent ! the em- 
peror who has given me a father, will not re- 
fuse me a mother.^* 

It was true. Napoleon could not resist the 
eloquent pleadings of the devoted Louise, and 
the next morning the mother was also released, 
to join the circle round the household hearth. 

**4r4t*4t*% 

Time sped on. Napoleon was arranging 
his departure for Spain ; and Josephine began 
already to mistrust that the ambition of the 
emperor would supercede the love of a hus- 
band. She was right. One evening, while 
engaged in the drawing-room of the Tuilleries, 
Fouchi drew her aside, and, after some desul- 
tory conversation, bluntly asked her if she 
would not willingly relinquish all household 
ties for the good of France. The affrighted 
Josephine started, turned pale, then gazed 
long and scrutinizingly in his face, as if she 
would detect his inmost thoughts. 

The courtier stood abashed for a moment ; 
but it was not in the nature of FoucM to be 
long put out of countenance, and he resumed 
the conversation, using such expressions as 
alarmed the worst fears of Josephine. She 
trembled while she listened to him — she could 
not answer; but at length, her feelings becom- 
ing insupportable, she ordered him to leave 
her, and flew immediately to the emperor, to 
demand of him if he had given Fouchi any 
authority to use the insulting language to 
her which he had done, and which was not 
to be tolerated in the character of the Em- 
press from one of her subjects. Napoleon ap- 
peared highly indignant, and answered in 
the negative ; but when Josephine insisted 
upon his dismissal from court as the only fit 
punishment for his anoyance, Napoleon would 
by no means consent to it. From that hour 

ephine knew that her fate was sealed. ' 

(TOBROONTIKiraD.) 



Josep 



Arithmetic. — ^A science differently studied by 
fathers and sons, the former generally confining^ 
themselves to addition, the latter to substraction. 
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THE JUIXS-B Ain> THE OBIMINAL. 

During the period when Henry Blackmore 
was a briefless barrister, he became acquainted 
with Emily Benson ; her father had been an 
opulent city merchant, but in one of the vicis- 
situdes of fortune, to which persons of that 
profession are lamentably subject, he sustain- 
ed 80 severe, a loss as to compel him to retire, |j 
and live upon the interest of the small sum of i 
money he had been provident enough to ac- 
cumulate during the days of his prosperity. — I 
With this reduced income he quitted London, 
and the circle of which he had formed a part, 
and retired to Chelmsford in Essex, with his 
wife and only child, a daughter now seven- 
teen years of age. In the education of Emi- 
ly Benson^ neither pains or expense had been 
spared. Gifted with great beauty and natural 
talenis, discrimination and judgment, as far as 
the latter qualities are compatible with " sweet 
seventeen," she had grown up lov«ly in mind 
and person, and the darling of her parents, 
she amply repaid them for their anxious and 
well-dirttcted efforts for her improvement — 
But there was one species of knowledge 
which Emily lacked, namely, the knowledge 
of mankind. Her father had been snatched 
away ere she had completed her sixteenth 
year, he who would have been the guide of 
her intercourse with the world, who would 
have taught her that trke but veracious adage, 
" truth lies in a well," who would have warn- 
ed her of the little faith we must permit our- 
selves to put in appearances ; of how often 
we are deceived where we have most confided 
— ^that friend and natural adviser was depart- 
ed, and Emily left to the sole guardianship of 
her doating mother, one little more versed 
than herself in the science that was wanting 
to her accomplishment. Henry Blackmore 
possessed the talent to render himself a favo- 
rite with all classes ; with the melancholy, he 
was quiet, calm and kind ; the gay immediate- 
ly inoculated him with vivacity ; he had ac- 
qoireroents and information sufficient for the 
society of philosophers and blues, and with 
the moral and religious he could show a grave 
face and patient bearing. It is not then to be 
wondered at, that, with all these agreeable 
qualities, and the reputation of being the most 
honorable and high minded of men, he should 
have been welcome to every society and in 
every sphere ; nor was it other than the most 
natural thing in th'e world, that Emily, the 
simple, the gay, the unsuspicious, should be 
forcibly attracted by one so superior to all 
those with whom he had hitherto been inti- 



n^ate ; excellent city gentlemen, full of worth 
and honesty, but whose sterling qualities were 
not set off by the charms of refinement, or by 
that polish, which is not always to be found 
even in the highest class of society, rarely if 
I ever, falls to the share of any other. The 
young and simple Emily, won by the arts of 
Blackmore, in an evil hour gave him her hand 
and heart, and little did she dream then that 
the husband of her choice, whose conversa- 
tion had such charms for her, whose opinions 
on all essential subjects appeared to coincide 
with her own, to whose infinitely superior 
judgment she looked op to with awe and reve- 
rence, was, nevertheless, a consumate de- 
spiser of that sex, for which in his manners 
he showed so much respect, and in whose so- 
ciety he appeared to find so much enjoyment, 
a gambler, a spendthrift, and a libertine. 

A few short months sufficed to dissipate her 
illusions, and all hopes of happiness ; and in 
a few short weeks, after giving birth to a 
lovely boy, she expired — a victim to brutality 
and ill-usage. For a short period Black- 
more appeared to regret his wife's death, and 
became a moody and altered man : his sole 
delight seemed to be in the society of a child 
on whom he doated, and every moment that 
he could spare from the occupations of his 
fast increasing profession was devoted to his 
boy. 

It was evening, and Henry Blackmore had 
but just concluded his dinner and was seated 
in the dining-room, with his darling son upon 
his knee, now about four years old, when a 
servant announced a stranger. 

" Bid him up," said Blackmore, and a man 
of peculiar appearance entered the room — he 
was enveloped in a short thread-bare cloak, 
trimmed with tarnished point lace, his closer 
garments were thus coneealed, but from un- 
derneath appeared the end of his long sheath- 
ed rapier. He was a man above the middle 
height, strong built, and powerfully muscular, 
as far as his outward habiliments enabled one 
to judge, for his person was much hid by the 
cloak he wore ; his skin was fair, his eyes 
grey and prominent, in which any one could 
plainly detect roguery and mischief, and these 
were set off by a profusion of long, lank, 
sandy hair ; for the rest he was squalid and 
dirty, and one would have supposed from the 
leanness of his cheek, that a series of good 
meals had long been foreign to his lips. 

The servant lingered in the room as the 
stranger was ushered in, perhaps from cu- 
riosity. 
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" I have some communications to make," i 
said the latter, *^ which do not admit of wit- | 
nesses." j 

The servant was ordered to withdraw and 
take the child with him, which he did, and the 
boy screamed as the rough intruder eyed him 
steadfastly. 

" I perceive," said he, " that you have for- 
gotten me, Harry Blackmore." 

Blackmore started back, for he now recog- 
nized a companion of his earlier years — a 
sharer in adventures which the ambitious law- 
yer would have wished concealed for ever. 

" What Villiers V exclaimed he, " I thought 
you died in Cuba." 

'* You see that I am ' alive and kicking,' as 
we used to say : but to the point," resumed 
Villiers, "I am a desperate man, and must 
have money." 

"You get none from me, my friend," re- 
plied Blackmore. 

" Yes I shall," calmly continued Villiers. 
" Explain how then, for I must find it," 
said Blackmore. 

" The bull-dogs of the law are after me," 
rejoined Villiers, " and I must have the means 
to escape them, or some little circumstance 
may be revealed on my examination which 
may not be pleasant to my old friend Black- 
more, who is now, I understand, a rising 
man." 

Now Henry Blackmore was a man of un- 
doubted courage, and he at once took his 
course, determined that he would risk the 
malice of his old companion, rather than be- 
come his slave. He calmly arose from his 
chair, rung the bell, and his servant entered. 

" Show this man the door," said he, " and 
never again admit him : away, fellow, I do 
not know you," cried he, turning fiercely to 
Villiers ; " dare again to darken my doors, 
and you visit another residence from which 
your escape may not be so easy — ^begone." — 
Villiers stood for a moment irresolute, placed 
his hand to his sword, appeared suddenly to 
recollect himself, and walked to the door ; he 
turned on gaining the threshold, and shook his 
clenched hand at Blackmore : 

" Look out for my revenge," he said, " for 
by the sky above us you shall not escape it ;" 
and Jie rushed hastily into the street. 

Blackmore, although not exactly disregard- 
ing this threat, paid but little attention to it, 
but prepared himself to frustrate any attempt 
at annoyance. On his return home to dinner 
on the following day he found, however, he 
had fearful cause to remember the threat of 



Villiers, for his child had been snatched from 
its nurse^s arms at his very door, and the rob- 
ber, although pursued by the servants, had 
escaped by the assistance of two accomplices, 
who had offered a desperate resistance to their 
efforts. Large rewards were offered, every 
search and inquiry made; but days, weeks, 
months passed away, and yet came no tidings 
of the lost one. That Villiers had fulfilled 
his threat no doubt remained, and Henry 
Blackmore at length abandoned all hope of 
recovering his child. 

Twenty years from the period in which the 
child of Blackmore had been carried off. 
The bereaved father — now the stern and im- 
placable judge, whom all criminals feared, and 
the terror of whose dark eye had made the 
most hardened quail before him, was seated on 
the judgment seat of the Old Bailey. The 
criminal was a young man of interesting ap-* 
pearance, the charge against him was one of 
robbery, but unattended with any circumstance 
of atrocity or cruelty, the evidence was clear 
and decisive, and the jury without withdraw- 
ing, pronounced their fearful verdict " guilty." 
A slight tremor passed over the lip of the 
criminal as the deep voice of Blackmore pro- 
nounced his doom, with no hope of mercy. 
The ermined judge retired to his dinner, and 
the criminal to his dungeon. 

It was past ten o'clock at night, some time 
after sessions had terminated, and judge Black- 
more sat alone in his gorgeous room — age had 
but marked his features with the deep lines of 
thought — his hair was still /coal black, and his 
eye bright as in boyhood — but yet his heart 
was withered, and riches and honors failed to . 
give comfort to its desolation. He had none 
to inherit his vast wealth, his child, the bright 
boy whom he had so fondly cherished, was lost 
to him forever, and ambition, his darling pas- 
sion, shed no solace upon his eye ; with no one 
to leave with his name which stood high in 
the praise of all, his decline he feared, as un- 
propitious as in early youth, and the sins of 
his boyhood seemed to rise up in judgment 
upon his age. 

" A stranger, my lord," said an aged do- 
mestic, who entered hastily, "who says he 
entreats a moment's interview." 

" Let him enter," said Blackmore, for of 
late, although stern to all apparently, his heart 
had softened, and his heart was open to all 
supplication of mercy. The door opened, and 
the dark outline of a man mufiled in a cloak, 
might be discerned at the entrance. " Come 
in," said Blackmore, " and what would you 
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with me at this hourV The stranger ad- 
vanced, removed ^is hat, and his long grey 
locks fell to the ground, and revealed the form 
of the long lost and dreaded Villiers. 

"Villiers!" exclaimed Sir Henry Black- 
more, " where is my son — my child you stole 
from me 1" 

" I bring you tidings of him," said Villiers, 
*^ he has run his course, and one as noble as 
ihat of his father ; he has roamed the wide 
sea, and gained a name upon land ; he thanks 
you by me for the boon you bestowed upon 
him." 

" What mean you, man or fiend 1" cried 
Blackmore, ** and what boon could I bestow 
upon one I have not seen these twenty years." 

" You have seen him at last," rejoined Vil- 
liers, " he stood before you in the dock of New- 
gate, the last of your victims — your returned 
son — and the boon of his father was death !" 

Blackmore staggered back, and for an in- 
stant appeared fainting. "Hear me," con- 
tinued Villiers, " for he mCist yet be saved — 
you hiive interest — I stole him for revenge, 
but I would save him with my best blood — I 
knew not of his fate until this moment — he 
dies at eight to-morrow — ^fly to the king, he is 
at Windsor ; fleet horses will bear you there, 
and you have power to procure his pardon. I 
go to him, you will find me at his side at the 
last hour," — so saying, he left the apartment, 
and in a few minutes* Judge Bfockmore was 
on the road to Windsor. 

It was night, and the criminal sat alone in 
his dungeon ; a faint and dim light stole through 
the high-grated window. It was the last night 
he was to pass on earth, to-morrow was to 
sever him for ever from its ties — the bright 
sun was to shine on him no more — the green 
earth no more to bless him with its beauty. 
His life had been wild and stormy, but still it 
had its joys ; and the hour of parting was bit- 
ter — all too had left him to its loneliness, and 
no one came to cheer the condemned and the 
lost one. At this instant the bolts of the door 
were withdrawn, and Villiers entered the cell 
accompanied by the jailer. " My father !" 
exclaimed the criminal, " you are come at last." 

" I am come, I trust to save you, my boy," 
replied Villiers, " and to restore you to one who 
has a better claim to that title. Twenty years 
ago, in his pride and power he wronged me — 
I swore to have revenge — I kept my word — 
but he has power and may yet save you — 
should it not be so, have you the courage to 
meet your fate with fortitude !" 

" I have," replied the young man, " for life 



has now no charm for me ; yet tell me who, 
and what my fathet is." With a calm tone, 
Villiers now recapitulated some passages of his 
early life, he spoke of Blackmore as the com- 
panion of scenes of violence and guilt, and re- 
lated the particulars of the interview which 
had led to the abduction of his son ; and with 
horror the young criminal discovered that in 
the stern judge he had heard for the first time, 
to his knowledge, the deep voice of his father. 

" Will he succeed," said he, " in obtaining 
my pardon 1 for, oh ! I feel life is sweet." 

" Fear not his power and interest," replied 
Villiers, " I will be by your side in the morn- 
ing, and may yet hope to redeem my errors 
by being at least the means of restoring a child 
to his father ; now sleep, for you will need 
rest, and sleep in full confidence of a reprieve 
and pardon ; for the king is at this moment in- 
terested by your parent in your behalf;" he 
shook the shackled hand of the criminal and 
left the dungeon ; in a few moments, despite 
of all the uncertainty and horror of his fate, 
the wretched young man was in a deep and 
heavy slumber ! 

A loud call, and the unlocking of the iron 
door, awoke the criminal from his troubled 
rest. 

" It is the time," said the voice of the Or- 
dinary, and you must prepare for death." 

" Is there no hope ]" said he. " None that 
I am aware of," replied the clerg3rman, and he 
endeavored to prepare him for the worst. 
At this moment the proper officers arrived, 
and the sad procession passed through the long 
gloomy passages into the press-yard ; here his 
irons were knocked off, and placed in the fatal 
cart, guarded on all sides ; the dismal array 
moved towards Tyburn. On arriving at the 
place of doom, the wretched prisoner caught 
the eye of Villiers — " Fear nothing," said he, 
" It will yet arrive in time." The clergyman 
now unclosed his book, and engaged the crim- 
inal in prayer. 

" On, for your life," cried the deep voice of 
Blackmore, thrusting his head from the win- 
dow of a carriage, now rapidly approaching 
London, and as fast as four prancing horses 
could gallop. They are now mingled with — 
the crowd which told of some excitement in 
the vicinity,— a dense mass now impede their 
progress — " make way," cried the furious and 
maddened father — " I bring life to the crimi- 
nal !." All made a passage for the carriage, 
which now dashed up to the very scaffold, 
whilst the cry of a "reprieve — a reprieve," 
rent the air. At that moment, a loud shout. 
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mingled with the cry of pardon, which had ar- 
med too late, for, as Judge Blackmore leaped 
from the carriage, he perceived the dark form 
of his son swinging in the morning breeze above 
him. The body was instantly cut down, but 
life was extinct. 

" My son !" cried the hapless father, losing 
all consideration for fame, as he fell upon the 
pale corpse of his long lost child — the blood 
gushed from his nostrils and his mouth — he 
had burst a blood vessel, and thus met and 
parted, the Father and Son — The Judge and 
THE Criminal. 



THINGS I LOVE. 

I love the spring bird's carol— the merry mountain 

horn — 
The ploughboy's whistle when he meets the breath of 

early dawn ; 
I love the chime of viDage bells borne onward by the 

air, 
Like angel voices calling us — away to the house of 

prayer. 

I love the shout of a joyous heart, that breaks in laugh- 
ter wild, 
When the fount of feeling is imchilled, and the heart 

is undeHled, 
It wakes the echoes that have slept through many an 

hour of pain, 
I never hear it but to wish — I were a child again. 

I love the gentle zephyr's sigh that stirs the forest 
leaves, 

Or the twitt'rine of the swallow's note around the 
household eaves ; 

The insect's hum at summer noon, the cricket's eve- 
ning song. 

Awake some old familiar tune, that slumbered all too 
long. 

I love the mighty rushing wind that bows the forest 

tree, , , , • e 

Or its sullen voice that gives us back the moamogs ot 

the sea ; 
I love the loud and thrilling peal, that seems to rend 

the sky, - , . j 

When Heaven's artillery thunders forth its mandate 

from on high. 

I love to hear old ocean chaunt its requiem for the 

Or lashed in fury, dash its waves upheaving from 
their bed; . , , , i-, ^ 

And where its every voice is hushed, like a sleeping 
child it seems, . . ,.^. t..iji> j. 

Or, if a ripple curl its face, 'Us like to childhood s 
dreams. 

I love the old and knotted tree that shades my natal 
cot, , 

And the tufted sod beneath its shade, as yet a hal 
lowed spot ; .... 

A father's blessing lingers still upon the stonng aw. 

And mingling with the evening breeze, is heard a mo- 
ther's prayer. 

I love Niagara's waters, when from their dizzy height 
They leap, loud thund'ring in their course, resistless 

in their might : 
Their power and their majesty by no mortal tongue is 

given — . .31 

Their only praise is the sealed Up, and the eye up 

turned to heaven. 



I love the rainbow in the cloud, when the tempest has 

gone by, 
It seeins the presence of a God, revealed to mortal 

eye; 
Not as on Sinai's mount He came, or Horeb's rock of 

fear, 
But clothed in robes of pardoning grace, to objects <rf 

His care. 

All these I love — but, more t!ian all — that fortitude of 

mind. 
Misfortune's power can never bow, nor earthly force 

can bind ; 
That boldly dares the right and true in perils darkest 

hour, 
And looks for its reward, at last, to an Almighty 

power. MARGUERITE. 

Albany Female Acadany, 1842. 



THE LITTLE GIRL WHO ASKED IF ANY 
FLOWEHS GREW IN HEAVEN. 

The sun vias past the meridian, as I reined 
ray horse into a green glade. In the distance 
stood a cottage, with an air of rural neatness 
about it that I cannot well describe. The very 
air smelled sweeter, and the grass looked 
greener around it than elsewhere — it was a 
lovely spot. Proceeding a short distance, I 
came up with a little girl busily eng*ged in 
gathering flowers which grew there in great 
abundance. She looked up and smiled. What 
a countenance ! Her eye was of the mildest 
blue, and her cheek, half hidden beneath her 
flaxen curls, soft as the blossom of the peach. 
I do not recollect such another countenance 
among the whole circle of my little acquaint- 
ances. Thert was mor^ soul, more of heaveu 
in it than falls to the lot of common children. 
It realized one of my most beautiful dreams ; 
yet there was about her an air of extreme 
simplicity. She had been* born and brought 
up within a forest glade. 

'^Wbat do you intend doing with those 
flowers 1" I asked. 

" Oh, Sir, I am gathering them for my sis- 
ter — she loved flowers, and made me promise 
when she left me to keep them fresh upon her 
grave." 

" Where is your sister 1" I asked. 

" They laid her there," said she, pointing 
to a little green hillock covered with half 
withered bouquets of flowers. Around it I 
saw the grass had been worn by the tiny feet 
of the little survivor. Consoling tenderness ! 
how it disrobes death of its terrors, and 
makes us willing to fall within his flnal em- 
brace. 

"Are you sure your sister is there V said I. 

" Oh, yes ! I saw them lay her in that 
green spot, yonder." 

" No," I replied, " your sister is not there ; 
her body lies there ; but she, I hope, is in 
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heaven;" but I almost repented that I had 
disturbed her belief. 

" In heaven !" she repeated, wonderingly ; 
*' in heaven ! Mother talks of heaven, but I 
saw them lay her there." 

" She is in heaven I hope." 

'* Well, sir, can you tell me if any flowers 
groio in heaven — my sister loved flowers ?" 

What a question, thought I — how simple 
and how childlike ; but has not the simplicity 
of childhood been likened unto the kingdom 
of heaven. It seemed as if one of its 
seraphs were talking with me face to face, as 
I looked on that sweet little girl. A few 
months passed, and again I reined my horse 
down that same green glade. The breath of 
autumn was upon the forest. I saw the grave 
had been disturbed — no flowers lay upon it. 
I hastened to the cottage — the little girl who 
had dreamed so sweetly of heaven had gone 
to ioin her sister. I returned to the grave, 
and I could but drop a tear as I thought of 
the mild blue eye, the peach-blossom cheek, 
and the flaxen curls of the beautiful " early- 
trailed." But she was born for heaven, and I 
could but think there was beauty in the 
thought that she had died with the flowers 
she had loved so well. Beholding an aster 
growing near, I could not resist the impulse 
to pluck it, and joining it with a sprig of ever- 
green, to cast it upon the grave, as the most 
appropriate tribute and farewell to the lovely 
little sleeper. S e. L. 

ADAPTATION OP DRESS TO VARIOUS 

COMPLEXIONS. 
APPLICATION OP COLORS TO THE PACE BY CONTRAST. 

In applying colors to the face by contrast, 
the following principles are essential. 

If the complexion be too yellow, then yel- 
low around the face removes it by contrast, 
and causes the red and blue to predominate. 
Lilac or any shade of purplie around the face 
increases it, while yellow removes it by con- 
trast. 

It is on thl^ principle that we must under- 
stand the observation of a French writer, that 
"**a deep yellow hat, a dress ot unbleached 
chamhric, all possible shades of yellow, from 
dark yellow to straw colour, are perfectly 
suited to our brunettes. Yellow flowers 
amongst their dark locks, render them almost 
charming, whilst, with all this, a fair girl 
would appear almost livid." 

If red predominates in the complexion, 
then red around the face removes it by con- 
trast, and causes the yellow and blue to pre- 



dominate. Green around the face increases 
it, while red removes it by contrast. 

When a face contains too much, then blue 
around the face removes it by contrast, and 
causes the yellow and red to predominate. 

If yellow and red predominate in the com- 
plexion, orange is to be used. 

If the face contains too much red and blue, 
purple must be employed. 

And green is to be used when the complex- 
ion contains too much blue and yellow. 

APPLICATION OF COLORS TO THE PACE 
BY REFLECTION. 

The application of colors to the face by re- 
flection, is an important point in female cos- 
tume, as exemplified by the lining of bonneti, 
which reflect their color on the face, or trans- 
parent bonnets, which transmit that color, and 
equally tioge it. In both these cases, the 
color should no longer be that which is placed 
around the face, and acts on it by contrast, 
but the opposite; as green around the face 
would heighten a faint red in the cheeks by 
contrast, so the pink lining of a bonnet would 
aid it by reflection. 

In the same manner, linings which reflect, 
should always be of the tint which is wanted 
in the face. But, then, care should be taken 
that these linings do not come into the direct 
view of the observer, and operate prejudicial- 
ly on the face by contrast, overpowering the 
little color which, by reflectwn, they should 
heighten. The fronts of bonnets so lined, 
therefore, should not widen greatly forward, 
and bring their color into contrast. 

When bonnets do widen, the proper con- 
trast may be used as a lining; but then it 
should not have a surface much adapted for 
reflection, otherwise it may perform that of- 
fice, and injure the complexion. 

APPLICATION OP COLORS TO PAIR OR TO 
DARK COMPLEXIONS. 

Ha^/gng considered the application of these 
colors in a general way, we may now observe 
that fair faces are, by contrast, best acted on 
by light colors, and dark faces by darker 
colors. 

The reason why dark faces are beet affect- 
ed by darker colors, is evidently because they 
tend to render the complexion fairer ; and the 
reason why fair faces do not require dark 
colors, is because the opposite would be too 
strong — they are already sufficiently fair, and 
do not need to be blanched. 

It may, for instance, be supposed that dark 
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yellow would, by coDtrast, act best on a fair 
ruddy face, having a yellow tint ; but a little 
consideration will show, that while the yellow 
in the dark yellow tends to overcome the yel- 
low in the countenance, the black in the dark 
yellow tends oppositely to blanch the face. 

APPLICATION OP WHITE OR BLACK TO RUDDY 
OR TO PALE COMPLEXIONS. 

We may now consider in what degree 
white or black may approach the fece which 
is still ruddy. 

Here let me observe, that nature has gene- 
rally, in the human face, combined red with 
white-* never with black. All the white 
races are distinguished by a sanguine hue : 
the negro has none. Hence the compatibility 
of white, and the incompatibility oi black, with 
the ruddy face, is indicated. Indeed it can- 
not be otherwise ; red may appear on white ; 
it cannot on black. Black, accordingly, is 
never a suitable costume where there is red 
in the face ; and the less so, the stronger the 
red is. 

Black, it may be observed, is more objec- 
tionable for a dark and ruddy, than for a fair 
and ruddy complexion in females. 

All the proceeding rules apply to faces in 
which there is more or less of red. When 
that is wanting, the complexion is defective, 
as in Albinos ; and another mode of proceed- 
ing is required. 

In pale faces the application of yellow, by 
contrast, would, on the preceeding principles, 
tend to produce a livid hue ; that of red, a 
green hue ; and that of blue, a sallow hue, 
none of which are desirable. Hence, to such 
faces, the use of the whole of this range of 
color is lost ; the absence of red renders it in- 
applicable. White and black alone remain to 
them ; and this has not escaped vulgar notice, 
which, without being aware of the reason, has 
often pointed out the suitableness of white and 
black to pale complexions. This, however, is 
only a relative suitableness ; the face' is im- 
perfect ; and these colors are only less unsuit- 
able than others would be. 

Ovid notices these two peculiarities ; the 
first as to fair and pale, and the second as to 
brown women : 

" If fair the skin, black may become it best : 
In black, the lovely fair Briseis dress'd. 
If browTi the nymph, let her be clothed in white : 
Andromeda so charm'd the wandering sight," 

Dark persons, who have eyes, eye-lashes 
and eye-brows strikingly dark, may not only 
wear white in contrast to the color of the skin, 



but in contrast to that of the eyes, &c. If, 
indeed, their eyes, eye-brows, &c., be the 
finest features, white will have the best ef- 
fect, especially by artificial light, when their 
brilliance is greatest, and all yellow of the 
face disappears. 

If black is thus employed as a contrast to a 
fair and pale, and white to a dark and pale 
complexion, it is founded on the supposition 
that the complexion on which the attention is 
thus to be fixed by strong contrast, is that of 
youth, when the skin presents the beauty of 
smoothness, polish, transparency, and some 
degree of animation, and then on these the 
claim to beauty rests. 

If, on the contrary, these charms are gonet 
it is evident that such contrast will loose its 
advantages ; and that these pale and fair wo- 
men wOl look best in white, because it will 
bestow more positive color upon the face, and 
especially upon the eyes, eye- brows, &c.; and 
pale and dark women will look best in black» 
because it will contribute to lighten the com- 
plexion. 

Addison observes ** that the palest features 
look the most agreeable in white ; and that a 
dark complexion is not a little alleviated by a 
black hood." 

And Home,, explaining this, rightly adds (*A 
complexion, however dark, never approaches 
to black ; when these colors appear together, 
their opposition strikes us ; and the propensitj 
we have to complete the opposition, makes the 
darkness of complexion vanish out of sight." 
(to be continued.) 

fride effeotually subdtted^ 
William Penn and Thomas Story, travel- 
ling together in Virginia, being caught in a 
shower of rain, unceremoniously sheltered 
themselves from it in a tobacco house ; the 
owner of which happening to be in, thus ac- 
costed them : — " you have a great deal of im- 
pudence to tresspass on my premises — ^you en- 
ter without leave." " Do you know who I 
ami" To which was answered, "No." — 
" Why, then, I would have you to know that 
I am a justice of the peace," Thomas Story 
replied, " my friend here makes such things 
as thou art ; he is governor of Pennsylvania." 
The would-be great man quickly abated his 
haughtiness. 

Ambition worse than Slavery. — The 
slave has only one master ; the ambitious has 
of them as many as there are persons useful 
to his fortunes. 
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HARRIET BBUOB. 
« To be belovrd is all I need. 
Aiid whom I love 1 lore indeed."— C/ofcrMfe. 

My friend, Harriet Bruce, was a healthy, 
tall, bold-looking girl ; somewhat too large and 
vigorous for genuine beauty, yet gifted with a 
speaking expression, and a rich perpetual co- 
loring, that would have made any other face 
stylish and attractive. She was no favorite 
with the gentlemen ; but there was an indis- 
cribable something about her appearance and 
manners, which always compelled them to 
enquire who she was. No person ever talked 
with her without remembering what she said ; 
and every one criticised what they could not 
forget. Yet it was not intellect that made her 
unpopular — had she chosen to affect reckless 
raisanthrophy, maudlin sensibility, or any 
other foppery whereby to distinguish herself, 
she would have found plenty of admirers and 
imitators ; but in her mind, genius was check- 
ed by manly philosophy ; and she could ill 
conceal her contempt of those who knew talent 
only by its most common diseases. The con- 
sciousness of mental power, that lighted up 
her eye with such a burning spark of pride, 
and the expression of scorn forever dancing on 
her lip corners, ready to embody itself in sar- 
casm, was unquestionably the true reason why 
this splendid creature became the Paria of the 
I ball-room. She was a strange sort of Die 
Vernon-— no, she was not a Die Vernon either— 
and as I now remember her, I cannot think 
of a single character, living or imaginary, 
whom she did resemble. She fascinated her 
enemies, but never pleased her friends. Pow- 
er ! power ! and above all, intellectual pow- 
er ! was the constant dream of her wild am- 
bition. To have been sure of Madam de 
StaePs reputation, she would have renounced 
human sympathy, and lived unloving and un- 
beloved in this wide world of social happiness, 
there was such magnificence in the idea of 
sending one*s genius abroad, like a spark of 
electricity, to be active and eternal — defying 
education in its form, duration and power! 
Sometimes 1 talked of love, and reminded her 
how Madame de Stael herself had become its 
reluctant victim. On this subject she often 
philosophised, and always laughed. " Who," 
said she, scornfully, "who that has felt the 
gush and the thrill attendant upon fame, would 
be foolish enough to exchange dominion over 
many for the despotism of one ?" Thus 
Harriet Bruce reasoned, and thus she ac- 
tually thought ; but I knew her better than 



she knew herself. Her affections were as 
rich and overflowing as her mental energies ; 
and her craving for human sympathy was in 
direct proportion to that intense love of beauty, 
which, in her, amounted to an intellectual pas- 
sion. That she would love exclusively, and 
extravagantly, I had no doubt ; and my pen- 
etration soon singled out an object. At a large 
party, 1 first saw her with George Macdo- 
nough, the son of a rich Southerner, first in his 
class, and in the full flush of manly beauty. 
I knew by the carnage of his neck, that he 
was a Virginian ; and the hauteur with which 
he received adulation attracted my attention, 
as the pawing of a high mettled-horse would 
have done. His conversation with Harriet, 
seemed at first to be of a sober and learned 
cast, but on her part it soon became petulent. 
Now and then, I heard some remark which 
seemed to relate to a transmigration of souls, 
and a continual rise in intellectual existence. 
" Oh," exclaimed Harriet, ** how that idea 
savours of New-England housekeeping ! — how 
can a Virginian patronise a theory so econo- 
mical ?'* At that moment, a very lovely giri 
entered the room ; and the young man did 
not answer Miss Bruce's question. **Ah, 
there is the beautiful Baltimorean," said he, 
** she whom [ told you reminded me of that 
fine engraving of yours, • La belle Suisse.' " 
" She is beautiful," said Harriet, with unaf- 
fected warmth. ** Her full dark eyes are mag- 
nificent — what a pity it is they are not lighted 
from vnihin ; that expression alone is wanting 
! to fill the measure of her glory !" The remark 
I was made to an inattentive listener ; for Mac- 
donough's whole interests were absorbed by 
the new comer. A slight shade passed over 
Harriet's face— but it was too transient to define 
the emotions in which it originated ; and she 
smiled, as she said, "You had best go and 
talk with your powerful beauty — the body 
should be where the spirit is." " That re- 
proach is too severe," replied the Virginian. 
** I meant no reproach," she answered ; "I 
have observed thai beauty is your idol, and I 
wish you to worship it." " I did not think 
Miss Bruce had observed my character suffi- 
ciently to form any conclusion with regard to 
my taste." The pride of the proudest girl in 
Christendom was roused — and there was 
something indiscribably provokingin her man- 
ner as she answered, ** I assure you I think 
you quite a specimen in your way. * Society 
is such a bag of polfehed marbles,' that any 
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thing odd is as valuable a study as the speci- 
mens of quartz Mr. Symmes may bring us. 
Your modesty has led you into a mistake ; I 
have really taken the trouble to observe you." 
" Truly, Miss Bruce, you are the most singu- 
lar girl 1 ever met,*' said the offended South- 
erner ; ** you never did, said, nor thought any 
thing like another person." 

** When a compliment is doubtful, Chester- 
field says, one should always take it ; there- 
fore, I am obliged to you Mr. Macdonough," 
replied Harriet. And so saying, she turned 
abruptly from him, and directed her attention 
to me. 

During the remainder of the evening, I saw 
no indication of a reconciliation. Harriet 
danced but onoe-i-Macdonough and La belle 
Suisse were near her in the sett : and they 
met frequently. The extreme nonchalance 
with which she now and then exchanged some 
casual remark, led me to suspect that he had 
obtained more power over her extraordinary 
mind than any other individual had ever pos- 
sessed ; but Harriet was no trifler, and I did 
not venture to prophesy. 

Time passed on, and with it nearly passed 
the remeinbrance of this skirmish of words, 
and the thoughts thereby suggested. My un- 
manageable friend seldom alluded to the fas- 
cinating acquaintance she had formed ; and 
when she did, it was done naturally and briefly. 
Soon after this, I was obliged to be absent for 
several months. I did not return until two 
days before commencement at college ; and 
Harriet's first exclamation was, ** You must 
go to Mr. Macdonough's room — he is to have 
the first part, and his friends expect everything 
from him !" ** But I thought you considered 
commencement days very stupid things," said 
I. *• So I do ; you know I always said life 
itself was a very stupid thing. There is no 
originality above ground ; every thing that is 
true is dull, and every thing new is false and 
superficial. But there is no use in quarrel- 
ling with the world — it is a pretty good world 
after all. You must go to hear Mr. Macdo- 
nough's opinion of it ; I am sure he will ex- 
press it eloquently.'* ** Then you are on good 
terms now ?" said I. She blushed painfully — 
-excessively — but soon recovered self-com- 
mand enough to reply, **I always thought 
highly of him." I do not know whether my 
looks expressed the warning voice my heart 
was yearning to utter ; but I am sure the tone 
of my assent was reluctfet and melancholy. 



George Macdonough appeared most bril- 
liantly on that memorable day. Graceful, 
and dignified, handsome and talented, he sent 
a thrill to all hearts alive to the grandeur of 
thought, or the beauty of language. During 
this scene of triumph, I watghed the counte- 
nance of Harriet Bruce with the keenest in- 
terest ; and never before did I see a human 
face through which the soul beamed with such 
intensity. Genius, and pride, and joy, and 
love, were there I 1 then thought she was in- 
tellectually beautiful, beyond any thing I 
had ever seen. Poor Harriet I It was the 
brightest spot in her life, and I love to re- 
member it. 

Macdonough's room was crowded, and the 
compliments he received were intoxicating ; 
but in the midst of it all, I imagined I could 
see the sparkle of his eyes melt into softness, 
when he met a glance from Harriet. Her 
looks betrayed nothing to my anxious observa- 
tion ; but once I took notice she called him 
** George,^' and suddenly corrected herself 
with an air of extraordinary confusion. Had 
ray friend indulged in habits of girlish trifling, 
I should no doubt have playfully alluded to 
this circumstance ; but there was something 
in her character and manners which forbade 
such officiousness. I watched her with the 
anxiety of sincere friendship. I knew when 
she once selected an object of pursuit, her 
whole soul was concentrated ; and I could not 
believe that the proud Virginian, with all his 
high hopes, and his love of dazzling beauty, 
would ever marry her. I knew he was a 
very constant visitor, and I frequently observ- 
ed lights later than had been usual in Mr. 
Bruce's quiet habitation ; and when he called 
to bid me farewell, a few weeks after com- 
mencement, the deep gloom on his counte- 
nance led me to think that the pride and ap- 
parent indifference of my intellectual friend 
might have surprised him into love. 

Weeks and months passed on, and I seldom 
heard an allusion to the absent Macdonough. 
Harriet's character and manners seemed 
changing for the better. The perpetual eflfer- 
vesence of her spirit in some measure subsid- 
ed, and the vagaries of her fancy became less • 
various and startling ; yet there was ever a 
chastened cheerfulness of manner, and an un- 
failing flow of thought. By degrees, her ser- 
iousness deepened, and at last she could not 
conceal from me that she was unhappy. 1 
attributed it to the illness of her aged father, 
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for Harriet was motherless, and she cherished 
her only parent with a double share of love. 
But when the old man was evidently recov- 
ering, and her melancholy still increased, I 
knew there must be another and a deeper 
cause. One day, as I stood by ber, watching 
her progress in a Crayon drawing, around 
which she had thrown much of her early 
spirit and freedom, I placed my hand affec- 
tionately on her shoulder, and touching her 
forehead with my lips, said, " You have al- 
ways told me your thoughts, Harriet — ^whynot 
tell me what troubles you now ?" She con- 
tinued her t£isk with a quick and nervous 
movement, and I saw that her eyes were fill- 
ing with tears. I gently whispered, " Is 
George Macdonough the cause?" She gave 
one shriek, which sounded as if it made a rent 
in her very soul, and then the torrent of her 
tears poured forth. 

It was long before I ventured to say to her, 
** Then it is as I feared ? You do love George 
Macdonough ?" She looked in my face with 
a strange and fixed expression, as she replied, 
•* I ougnt to love, and honor, and obey him ; 
for he is my husband !" I started. " Your 
husband ! — how — ^wben — ^where were you 
married !" 

" At Providence. Do you remember when 
I asked you to go with me to Mr. Macdo- 
nough's room, and you said, * So you are on 
good~Terms now V — I had been three weeks 
a wife !" 

" And your father — does he know it ?" 
** Certainly,"' she said ; " you know I would 
not deceive ^im." " Then why was so much 
secrecy necessary ?" " I now think it was not 
really necessary; at all events, that which 
needs to be concealed is wrong. B ut George's 
parents wished him to marry wealth, and he 
feared to displease them. He has a moderate 
fortune of his own, of which he will soon come 
in possession ; when he told my father this cir- 
cumstance, and added that he feared he should 
be urged to marry against his inclination, my 
father, in the blindness of his dotage, consent- 
ed to our immediate union." Then why are 
you so unhappy ?" I enquired, you have no 
doubt that your husband will come and claim 
you ?" ** Oh, n» ! The certificate is in my 
father's ha»ds : and if it were not, a sense of 
honor would lead him here. But, oh ! to 
have him coldly and reluctantly !'my heart 
will break \ my heart will break !" said she, 
pressing her band hard against her forehead, 



and weeping* bitterly. ** How coxdd I forget 
that they who listen to passion, rather than to 
reason, must always have a precarious influ- 
ence on each other?" I tried to console her, 
she said nothing, but took a package of letters 
from her desk, and handed them to me. 
Their contents proved the mournful prediction 
of her fears too true. At first, George Mac- 
donough wrote with impatient ardor; then 
his letters were filled with amusing accounts 
of the parties given to La belle Suisse, whose 
father had come to reside in their neighbor- 
hood : then he filled his pages with excellent 
reasons for not visiting her as soon as he intend- 
ed ; and, finally, when Harriet bowed down 
her pride, and entreated him, if he valued her 
reputation, to come soon, he sent a cold laconic 
answer, merely stating the time at which he 
might be expected. Poor Harriet! It was 
too evident she had thrown away all that made 
existence joyful. However, I tried to soothe 
her by the idea that gentleness, patience, and 
untiring love, might regain the affection on 
which her happiness must now depend. She 
loved to listen to such words — they were a 
balm to her heart. 

Mr. Macdonough came at the time he had 
appointed, and publicly announced his mar- 
riage. I did not see their meeting ; but dur- 
ing the few months he remained at her fath- 
er's I observed his manner was uniformly kind, 
though frequently absent and constrained. An 
infant daughter formed a new bond of union, 
and seemed to be the herald of happier days. 
The young man watched over the little object 
with the most intense delight, and Harriet's half 
subdued character seemed entirely softened in 
the doating fondness of a mother, and the meek 
resignation of a wife, loved, "but not enough 
beloved;" none would have recognized the 
proud, ambitious, and sarcastic Harriet Bruce. 

I must not dwell minutely on particulars, 
which I observed closely at the time, and 
which afterward sunk deeply into my me- 
mory. Young Macdonough departed once 
more to take possession of his estate, and pre • 
pare it for the reception of his wife and child. 

His farewell was affectionate, and his fre- 
quent letters seemed to restore my imprudent 
friend to something of her former buoyancy 
of soul. The idea of separation from her fath- 
er, was now her principal source of pnhappi- 
ness ; but that trial was spared her : the im- 
becility of the affectionate old man daily in- 
creased, and, a few days before his daughter's 
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departure, death relieved him from the ex- 
pected loneliness. 

The young husband came, as he had pro- 
mised; but his manner was colder, and his 
looks more stern than formerly, though none 
could say he failed in the fulfilment of his 
duty. Harriet never spoke of any change ; 
her manner toward him was obedient and af- 
fectionate, but never fond. Her romantic vis- 
ions of human perfection, her proud confidence 
in her own strength, were gone, and, no doubt, 
she wept bitterly over their mutual rashness. 
Knowing, as she did, that she was a burthen, 
taken up merely from a sense of honor, it is 
not wonderful her very smile had a look of 
humility and resignation. Their regrets were 
however, kept carefully concealed ; whatever 
might have been their feelings, both seemed 
resolved on a system of silent endurance. 
There was something in this course a thou- 
sand times more affecting than the most pa- 
thetic complaints. I shall never forget the 
anguisli I felt when I saw Harriet bid fare- 
well to the home of her childhood — that home 
where she had ever been an idol and an ora- 
cle. The lingering preparation of departure, 
the heart-broken expression — the reluctant 
step — the drooping head—and the desperate 
resolution with which she at last siezed the 
arm of a husband who loved her not, and who 
W£is about to convey her among strangers — 
they are all present to me now ! 

Harriet's letter soon spoke of declining 
health ; and before three years had elapsed, 
she implored me to come to her, if I ever 
wished to look upon her again in this world of 
shadows. 

I immediately obeyed the summons. 
Things were worse than I had expected. She 
was evidently very weak; and though she 
had every thing which wealth could supply, 
or politeness dictate, the balm of kindness 
never refreshed her weary and sinking spirit. 
Mr. Macdonough never spoke harshly — in- 
deed, he seldom spoke at all ; but the atten- 
tions he paid were so obviously from a sense 
of duty, that they fell like ice-drops on the 
heart of his suffering wife. I heard no re- 
proaches on either side ; but a day seldom 
passed without some occurrence more or less 
painful to my friend. Once, when little 
Louisa jumped into her father's arms, as he 
entered, and eagerly exclaimed, ** Do you love 
me, papa ?" he kissed her with much fond- 
ness, and replied, ^Yes, I do, my child." 



"And mamma, toe?" inquired the little crea- 
ture, with a sort of baif-entreating tone, so 
graceful in childhood : he put her away from 
him, and answered ciildly, •* Certainly, my 
daughter." I saw a slight convulsion in Har- 
riet's face, and in the motion of her hands ; 
but it soon passed. At another time, when 
we were searching in his private library for 
the latest number of the Edinburgh, we dis- 
covered on a small open desk the engraving 
of La belle Suisse, and near it a newspaper, 
giving an account of the marriage of that 
young Baltimorean whom George had thought 
so strongly resembled the picture. The sur- 
prise was so sudden, that Harriet lost the bal- 
lance of feelings she hsid hitherto so well pre- 
served. She rushed out of the room — and it 
was several hours before I was admitted to 
her bedside. 

Fortunately for my sensitive friend, this 
mental struggle was too fierce to be of lon<y 
continuance. The closing scene of her life 
drew near ; and to her it seemed welcome as 
sleep to the weary. Sometimes the move- 
ments of reluctant nature were visible in the 
intense look of love she cast upon her child, 
and the convulsive energy with which she 
would clasp the little one to her bosom ; but 
otherwise, all was stillness and hope. 

One day, when she had been unusually ill^ 
and we all supposed she was about to die, she 
pressed my hand feebly, and whispered, 
"Will you ask George to see me once more ?" 
I immediately repaired to the library, and told 
Mr. Macdonough the dying request of his 
wife. At first, he made a motion toward the 
door, then suddenly checking himself, he said, 
in a determined tone, " I had better not. It 
will be painful to both. I will wait the event 
here." I returned to Harriet, but I had not 
courage to say her request was refused. She 
listened eagerly to every sound for a while; 
then looking in my face mournfully, she said, 
" He will not come !" My tears answered 
her. She looked upward for a moment, with 
an expression of extreme agony ; but never 
spoke again. » 

Constant society is a perpetual estrange- 
ment from that better self ^ho Vares with us 
over books — ^listens with us to the^urmuring 
of the summer wind, and goes with us^at mid- 
night upon the myriads of glittering worlds that 
whisper from the starry sky the infinite lit- 
tleness of human natare. 
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LATEST PARIS FASHIOITO. 
Bonnets there is but little change in ; they are not j^ 
worn quite so forward .as la«t month ; the crown* are 
a little raised, and thfe brims shorter. The mq^t fa- 
shionable are those of lace, crape \f$fG. tule, and plain 
and fancy rice straw. Poult de soi is mostly used for 
drawn bonnets. 

Mantelets and Scarfs, of cashmere and silk, 
are not so generally worn as those of muslin and lace. 
Those of richly embroidered China silk are verv fa- 
shionable. Shot*lBilks are in favor for cainails. Tnose 
of lace, muslin, and organdy, are lirited with crape and 
gauze. Pelerine-cardinals, of silk, trimmed with fan- 
cy ^ilk trimming, are in great request. 

Robes, notwithstanding the warm weather, are more 
generally made of silk than muslin. There is, indeed, 
quite a rage for shot silks. Bareges, we think, will 
soon lose their vogue. It is in the making, however, 
more than the material of robes, that the noveltv this 
month consists. Alterations of the most decicied cha- 
racter are proposed in ladidb' and children's dresses. 

In Evening Dress, organdy, tarlatane, and India 
muslin are g^erally adopted. In half-dress, the re- 
dingote fbrm still preserves its ascendancy. In head- 
■ dress no alteration has taken place. Flowers and or- 
namented combs are still Miom. There is no change 
in colors. White still predominates. 



OUR OHBONIOLE. 

Jnly has been a pleasant month, less fickle and far 
more summei^ike than its predecessor. We have 
had a few warm days, but many that were bland, and 
quite cool enough for comfort The streets are nearly 
deserted by the beauty and fashion, which, in the rea- 
son, make Broadway one of the most brilliant pano- 
ramas of life and beauty in the world. The watering- 
places, Saratoga, Niagara, and all the fashionable sum- 
mer resorts aop now thronged with company : but of 
all the cool and cjuiet retreats that we have ever 
known, that which is represented in our plate is the 
most delightfuL There is scarcely a spot on earth 
where the scenery combines more of the beautiful and 
the majestic — where the mountain breezes are so ex- 
hileratmg, and where a sunset, or a bright dawn, can 
be seen to such glorious advantage. Those who can 
escape from the heated pavements and glittering brick 
walls of the city at this season, will find a paradise by 
contrast on the Catskill Mountains. 

The Fourth went off most creditably to our citi- 
zens. The Temperance societies have done wonders 
in rescuing this day from the scenes of broil and ine- 
brity which have so frequently degraded it. At no 
preceding year have so few accidents occurred, or in- 
stances of mtoxication been witnessed in our streets. 
At eleven o'clock at night the city was quiet, and 
every thing orderly as on less excitm^ days. A few 
years and our national anniversary will be indeed a 
day of honorable rejoicing and harmless merriment. 

The Croton Aqueduct. — This stupendous un- 
dertaking is near its completion. We congratulate 
our citizens upon the abundant supply of good cold 
vjater, with which all, in a few weeks, may be sup- 
plied. Several hotels and private families have al- 
ready introduced th« pure Croton into their houses, 
and some two or three streets are being thoroughly 
washed from tihe hydrants. We really envy the bare 
legged little fellows who are wading knee deep in the 
cc^ng stream as it courses down the gutters. 

It will require two or three years to finish the great 
bridge over the Harlsem River, in which the aqueduct 
is to pass : in the meantime, a temporary pipe is laid 



on the coffer-dam of the bridge, through which an 
adequate supply will be obtained. This great work 
surpasses in magnificence a|^ magnitude the famoot 
acquedu^ of ancient Rome. Next to the Croton, the 
greatest ™cqueduct of modern times was built by 
Louis XIV. Its length is less than ten miles — that of 
the Croton is thirty miles, and will cost our city fifteen 
milliMs of dollars. As a work of art and enterprise, 
it may be considered a monument of the time in which 
it was built, and for ages will continue to be the 
proudest boast of our city. , 

Bunker Hill Monument. — Seventeen years have 
elapsed since the comer-stone of this monument was 
laid by La Fayette, and, within the last few days, 
^he capstone has been placed on its summit, two hun- 
dred and twenty feet from the surface of the hilL We 
advise every one who visits Boston, by all means to * 
ascend tWs stupendous column. The view from the 
top is magnificent. The ascent is by an intAnal spiral 
staircase, illumined by artificial light 

The Late EUieshbt at the south has been destruc- 
tive beyond precedent in life and property. In Rich- 
mond, the water continued to rise till it was higher 
than had been kn~wn for upwards of forty years, and 
communication between the inhabitants of many 
streets could only be made by the means of boats. — 
The loss on Jam^ River alone, is suf^posed to be a 
million of dollars. 

On the 2Cth of June a storm of unparalleled rio- 
lence swept through the central part of this state ; 
trees were torn up by the roots, fences demolished, 
fields of grain destroyed. The damage at Little Falls 
is estimated at $30,000. The storm extended from 
Buffalo to this city. 

The Citizens of Cincinnatti are preparing to 
lay out a cemetery near their city, on the plan of 
Mount Auburn and Greenwood. The design is most 
creditable to their taste. The cemetery at Rochester 
is undoubtedly the most romantic in the world. We 
wish some one to send us a graphic description of this 
magnificent spot for publication in the Visitor. No 
one should pass through Rochester without visiting it, 
and, having done so, they will heartily thank us for 
our suggestion. 

The Boundary Question— -Sjb;tti,i;d at Last — 
Lord Ashburton, and Mr. Webster, the Maine and 
Massachusetts commissioners, have finally a^eed to a 
line of boundary, which varies scarcely a mile, either 
way, from that defined by the King of the Nether- 
lands, which may be seen on an atlas. We get 
Rouse's Point on Lake Champlain, and the navigation 
of the River St. John above the Falls only, which 
under these ciicumstances is not worth much ; and 
give a tract on the north east border of Maine of no 
importance to us, but of great value to them : how- 
ever, we should not murmur, for we had better give 
even more, if it can be done without dishonor, than be 
at the expense of whipping John Bull again. 

The news from England, this month, is of little in* 
terest to magazine readers. The young man, Francis* 
who attempted the qaeen's life, and who was sentenc- 
ed to death, has been pardoned by Iter majesty, or, 
rather, his punishment is commuted to banishment for 
liie. The youth asserts that he had no ill-feeling 
against her majesty, but was suffering from want and 
made an attempt on her life to obtain means of subsis- 
tence. Another desperate fanatic has snapped a rusty 
pistol at her majesty ; but these attempts are getting 
so frequent and result so harmlessly, that it is scarce- 
ly worth while recording them. It would save the 
London authorities some trouble if they take these at- 
tempts on the queen's life by the quantity, and con- 
gratulate her for ALL her hair-breadth escapes en 
\ masse every New Year's day. 
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Bird of the greenwood ! O why art thou here ? Leaves not o'er thee, bloom not near ; 
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AU the fiweet waiters Far hence are at play ; Bird of the greenwood, A • way, a - way. 
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2. Midst the wild billows, 

Thy place will not be, 
As midst the wavings 

Of wild rose and tree : 
How shouldst thou battle 

With storm and with spray ? 
Bird of the greenwood, • 

Away, away. 



3. Or art thou seeking 

Some brighter land, 
Where by the south wind 

Vine leaves are fann'd ? 
Midst the wild billows 

Why then delay ? 
Bird of the greenwood, 

Away, away. 

4. Chide not my ling'ring 

Where waves are dark ! 
A hand that nursM me 

Is in the bark ; 
A heart that hath cherishM , 

Through winter's long day ; 
So I turn from the greenwood, 

Away, away. 
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THE DAUGHITEa. 

BT ANN S. STEPHENS. 

Two heavy blows were struck on the huge 
brass knocker of a house in Back-street, ra- 
ther iate toe evening, when that beautiful 
street was far less thickly inhabited than at 
the present day. TheP kitchen girl, who serv- 
ed as cook, charober.mai4 footman and por- 
ter, opened the door, and confronted a tall, 
well-dre^ed gentleman, who inquired for the 
master of the house. Without a moment's 
delay, the stranger was ushered into the com- 
fortable sitting-room occupied by Mr. , 

who laid down the Portland Gazette and re- 
moved his feet from their exalted position 
over the fire-place to receive his visitor. — 
There was something extremely interesting 
in the appearance of the stranger ; his age 
might be about forty, but his features were 
handsome and stamped with a- cast of settled 
melancholy, while his manner had that air of 
quiet, gentle breeding, which results from a 
useful intercourse with men and books. He 
surrendered his hat to the red-handed ser- 
vant, and taking the chair she had planted ^x 
him on the hearth-rug, opened his business. — 
After inquiring if Mr. was not a stock- 
holder in the Cumberland Bank, he stated his 
wish to purchase twenty shares in that insti- 
tution at as low percentage as possible. 

While he was speaking the look of easy 
hospitality passed from the stock-holder's fea- 
tures, which instantly changed to their usual 
crafty business expression — he compwssed 
his lips, crossed one leg over the other, and 
drummed on the stand beside him with the air 
of a man debating about an oflfer he can well 
afford to refuse. 

" Really, I don't know," he said with a be- 
conaing share of indifference, "stock in our 
bank is first-rate property — if I sell twenty 
shares I shall want a handsome premium. — 
How much do you expect to pay ? " 

The stranger replied by asking how the 
Cumberland stock then stood. 



"High — always high," replied the other, 
avoiding a direct answer, " ours is a lafe in- 
stitution — ^yields fine dividends — ^the only bank 
in the state that held out specie payments 
through the last war — shares #lways ^bove 
par — ," he was running on in praise of his 
hobby, but the stranger again brought him to 
the point, by saying that he had left a daugh- 
ter at the inn near by, who would be anxious 
for his return, and that lue must solicit a direct 
answer to his proposition. 

" Well, what do you say to eight per centi" 
replied the capitalist. 

" That is more than I am prepared to pay : 
the best stocks in Boston were not more than 
five when I left." 

" You are from Boston, then,* inquired, or 
rither afiirmed the 8to<!kholder, losing sight of 
his bargain in the eagerness of his curiosity. 

The stranger calmly replied that he was. 

" Came this morning in the sloop Mary Ann, 
I suppose ?" persisted the inquirer. 

" Yes," was the dry answer, which would 
have silenced any man bom south of New- 
England ; but Mr. , a heavy stock- holde]^ 

in a wealthy state bank, had a .comfortable 
sense of his own importance. What is money 
good for if it will not enable its possessor to 
to be ill-bred when he pleasesT Nothing, 

certainly. Mr. ^*had an undoubted right 

to ask impertinent questions — he could afford 
it — so he went on regardless of the annoy- 
ance of his victim. 

" Broughtf your family, you say?" 

"All that remains to me," replied the stran- 
ger in a broken voi«, while an expression of 
anguish contracted his high forehead and 
trembled on his lips, unregarded by his ruth- 
less questioner, who continued, — * 

"Probably you intend to settle in Port- 
land?" 

« No, sir." 

" Back in the country then ?" 

« Yes." 

"On the Kennebec?" 
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** lio, the Androscoggin." 

** Why, what oan ^ci a penon as yoa api 
pear to be, expept to Jo a way back in the 
woods ?— oh, I 8^ — got men up there getting 
out lumber — fine season for logging." 

The stranger saw ttiht there were no 
nopes of concluding his bilsiness till he had 
furnished the stock-holder with his history, 
past, jSresent and to come ; so, in a few hur- ' 
ried words, he st&ted that he was a native of 
Maine, but h^d spent most of his life in Bos- 
ton as a meA^hant — that he had amassed a 
arge property there, which had been greatly 
duninished by the viUaiuy*of one he had trust- 
ed. His vojf e faltered «a8 he went on to say 
that^is wife and two children had died in the 
'same year, leaving him ons daughter, with 
whom he was Removing to a little form that 
he had purchased in Oxford county. 

The curiosity, of Uie capitalist being satis- 
fied he no longer hesitated tb close his bar- 
gain, whidk was finally settled by the stran- 
ger's paying two thousand one hundred and 
twenty dollars — ^e like to be particular ifl 
money matters — for which he received the re- 
quisite twenty shares of stock in the good old 
Cumberland Bank. Mr. — politely attended 
his visitor to the door,«nd, wishing him a good 
evening, returned to his sitting-room, ife 
took up the roll of bank bills he had just re- 
ceived, looked them all over carefully, counted 
them three times, and then deposited them in 
an old black wallet with the comfortable smile 
of a successful bargainer. 

Meanwhile the stranger made his way to 
Peck's tavern, still to be found, but with other 
occupants, at the comer of Maine and Bea- 
ver-streets. He entered a private room, 
where he had left his daughter, a delicate girl 
of fourteen. She was in deep mourning, and 
her glossy curls, aUnost as black as her dress, 
were confined back by a circular comb of 
wrought slfeU, and drooped over her neck and 
shoulders as she bent with a 'willowy grace- 
fulness towards the fire ; her tiny hands 
clasped on her knee, aq^ her large dark eyes 
fixed mournfully on the blaM. Tears were 
stealing unheeded down her cheeks, and fell 
like a shower of pearls into her lap, and she 
was too much absorbed' to notice the entrance 
of her father till he had almost reached the 
low stool on which she was seated. Hastily 
drawing her hand over her eyes, and shaking 
her curls forward in a vain endeavor to hide 
her tearful cheek, she arose and stood before 
him, as if detected hi some evil. Mr. Suth- 



gate seated himself and <]rftwing the beautifii] 
ihild lo his knee, uiquired if his absence had 
seemed tedious ; and then, seeing the tears on 
her face, he pressed her to his bosom, and, as 
he kissed her, said, in a tone of gentle chiding, 
* Shame, Grace, ^our eyes are full of tears — 
surely you were not afrfld to stay alone." 

** No, papa, but ," she hesitat^ and the 

tears again sprang to her eyes. 

"But what, child?" 

** I was .thinliMig of mamma and all she 
said to me that night, and I cried for fear that 
I could not do all she wished ; she told me to 
fill her place — to be all thaf. she had been to 
you ; but oh, papa, I never, nev^ can be so 
good;" and the motherless girl threw her 
arms about her fathei's neck, and sobbed on 
the bosom to whi^ he pressed her, while his 
tears rained over her head, and a prayer was 
swelling his heart— a prayer of thaj^ksgiving, 
that when the blo^m of his happiness was 
blasted, a bud was left in its place so full of 
purity and rich promise. 

** Papa," j9aid the young orphan, raising her 
innocent face from the paternal bosom, "do 
you think mamma can hear me now, when I 
promise to obey her wishes as near as I can 1 
it seems to me sometimes, when I kneel to 
say my prayers, as if I could feel her breath 
on my forehtod as she whispers prayerful 
words into my heart — ^then I close my eyes, 
and strange, sweet thoughts seem rising and 
turning to words, till I can scarcely utter them 
for happiness — and then there is such a still 
oontented feeling comes ov^ me — ^father, am 
I wicked, am I forgetful, because I do not feel 
so sorry that poor mamma is dead at such 
times 1" 

»• No, my sweet child, it is the balm which 
God himself administers to the broken heart ; 
but for such merciful comfortings your father 
too must have sunk to the grave. But sit 
down and listen to me, Grace — you know no- 
thing of the life we are to lead in our new 
habitation. It was your sainted mother's re- 
quest that you should be removed from the 
city to the quiet of a country life, where you 
should become the pupil of your father, and 
take upon you such charges as will serve to 
render you useful in the humble lot my broken 
spirits and impoverished fortune has left to us. 
Grace, can you cheerfully undertake the hard- 
ships of a life so monotonous 1" 

"I can, father," replifed the gentle child, 
raising the meek eyes she had inherited from 
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har lost tnother g) his face, with the c^nfi. 
dance of a pure heart untried in the strugglef 
of life. Again she was pressed to her parent's 
bosom, ana«agayi he thanked God that ^o much 
happiness was left U> him. 

Early the next morning Mr. Suthgate and 
Us daughter started on their journey to the 
interior. At Paris ^hey left the public- con- 
veyance, and proceeded in a hired chaise. — 
As they penetrated into the country toward 
JkrVoodstock,* the scenery, hitherto cultivatec^ 
and pastoral, sw#Jled gradually into ii^gular 
hills, Jiroken occasionally inta huge precipices, 
thrusting their granite crags llirough their 
covering of underwood and foreit-trees. As 
they proceeded, spots of picturesque grandeur 
broke upon the ■ view at every turn of the 
road. Now our travellers were in the depths 
of a valley, and then a ble^ precipice shot its 
clifTs over their heads as they wound up the 
brow of a hill, while (he waters of a moun- 
tain-lake lay sleeping beneath thfro, in the 
dense shadow thrown by an unbroken tocky 
causeway frowning on the opposite shore, sur- 
mounted by a range of blasted trees, and ap- 
pearing like a close file of dusky giants, each 
brandishing his spear against the sky. In 
these wild hUls the cross-roads were rough^iffl 
dangerous. More than once Mr. Suthgate 
and poor Grace were obliged to leave the 
chaise and pick their way through the stones 
choking the road, and not unfrequently bound- 
ing down the steep, loosened by the horse, in 
his struggle for a sure foothold, as he toiled 6n 
with the empty chaise. The day was waning 
when our travellers reached the end of their 
journey. ^ For more than a mile their road 
had roD^,. along the very summit of a hill, ex- 
ceedingly broken, yet commanding a fine view 
of the country. Suddenly it swept back fi-om 
an eminence running parallel, and the road 
turned sharply down into a little valley of some 
twenty acres. Through a chasm, between 
the two hills, a mountain-stream dashed in a 
sheet of foam to the valley, and wonnd in a 
considerable body through an opening in w» 
north. Just in the*curve of the hill stood a 
small, neatly finished house, with a meadow 
spreading its green bosom in front, and a 
small garden, hedged by rows of currant 
boshes and cherry trees, both ruddy witli 
fruit, stretching to a precipice, at the back. — 
Mr. Suthgate checked his horse at the bend 
of the road, and pointing to the valley as it 
lay, serene and beautiful, in the bosom of the 
hiUi^ said, ^ There, Grace, is our farm — look 



at it — Uten look abroad, and say if the whole 
is not even more beautiful than I have de- 
scribed it." 

Grace bent eagerly fprward, and for some* 
moments remained breathlessly gazing on the 
sublime scen^ around her. Lessei^eclivi- 
^ties than the one on which they stood, wer* 
swelling away on either side, like a succ^sion 
d( broken waves, till theif undulatioAs Vere 
lost in the distant landscaj^ spfea^nff away 
to the horiztjd in a sea of firest trees. Cult^ 
vated farms occasionally broke the monotonous 
foliage of a hill side, or smiled in the valleys 
like spots of joy in the -wi^ste of life, while 
here and there stupendous ll^agments of rock 
upreared their rifted heads from the bosom of 
the wilderiiess like the battlements of a^arker 
world, their sides dashed sparingly, with stint- 
ed trees, dead pines bristling up their naked 
sides, and the green monarchs of the forest 
crowding to their feet as if to do them hom- 
age. The snn was on the verge of the hori- 
zon, showering its "powdered gold" over a 
portion of the west, ai\d melting into purple 
twilight over the 9till bosom of the forest. — 
Regardless of fatigue, the father and daughter 
sat gazing upon the scene, wrapped in the 
mournful thoughts which so naturally steal 
n the mind whea the day is expiring. — 

either spoke, for both were thinking of her 
who had been the sun of their little world. 

'•Halloo there— what's the difiicultyr* in- 
quired a lusty farmer, riding up the hill, with 
a bag of newly ground meal thrown across his 
horse by way of a saddle — "halloo — does 
your horse shy, or'have ^ou lost a linchpin 1 " 

Mr. Suthgate took up his reins, and answer- 
ing that nothing was the matter, was proceed- 
ing |down the hill — but his new friend soon 
came on a level with himi and drew up for a 
parley. 

" Rather guess Fve seen that 'are horse o* 
.yourn afore, hav'nt 11 — don't he belong on 
Paris HiUI" 

Mr. Suthgate replied that it did. 

"Sartin on't the first minit — any news 
stirrini" 

Mr. Suthgate replied that he knew of none. 

"Belong on Paris Hill, har' . 

" No, in Boston." 

"Boston! — why you an't the man that's 
bought Mr. Dean's place down below here, 
are you 1 " 

" Yes, I have puchased the farm at the foot 
of the hiU." . 

" Wal, now I thought so — ^glad to see you, 
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Mr. Sutbgate — ^that's your name they tell roe 
— ho^ you'll be neighborly — I live in the 
^ack house you've just past," and the good- 
hearted fellow reached over and shook Mr. 
Suthgati^s hand, as if he had been swingling 
a^ for a wager ; then resuming his perpen- 
dicula| on the meal-bag, he continued, 

•* Tliafs your daughter, I s'jJose 1 " • 

•* Yes, my only ^ild." 

V* Tve got one juit about her age — ^I'll send 
her over to scrape acquaintance to-morrow — 
you'll find my oldest girl waiting for you." 

Grac<; smiled gently, and said she should be 
happy to see his daughter, 

" Yes, I warrant you'll be like two peas in 
a pod -^you'll find all your things in order, 
Mr. Suthgate — we went down and helped un- 
load the goods night afore last — ^they are all 
put up just as you wrote— qf there's any thing 
more to do I'll ride back with you." ^ 

Mr. Suthgate thanked him as his kindness 
deserved, but^eclined troubling him. 

»*Wal, good night, then— if any thmg's 
wanted you'll know where to send — my 
name's Hinman ;" then the kind farmer set- 
tled himself on his meal-bag, and, admonish- 
ing his horse with his stirrupless foot, trotted 
leisurely toward home, while his new neig] 
bors proceeded to their habitation. 

As Mr. Hinman had taught them to expect, 
they found his daughter waiting their arrival, 
and after a slight supper Grace received her 
father's kiss, and went to her little chamber. 
Her heart swelled as she entered it. The 
furniture was that of lier bed-chamber in Bos- 
ton — the same white counterpane was on the 
bed — and the night wind came through the 
email open sashes, laden with the breatl|of 
wild flowers, and played with its* invisible fin- 
gers among the snowy folds of the same mus- 
lin curtains that had draped her windows at 
home. 

" How very, very good it was in dear papa 
to think of bringing all these thmgs here," 
were the grateful thoughts with which the 
young girl sunk to sleep. 

Mr. Suthgate had selected the occupation 
of a farmer as that in which he should close 
his life ; but with his new station he still re- 
tained all the refinements of his former one. 
His was an intellect that never could become 
subservient to the propensities; benevolence 
and true religion seemed a ruling portion of 
his nature, and he had sought the quiet of a 
country life rather from a disinclination to re- 
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main longer in a pursuit, v^ok too often de- 
bases aU the faculties of the soul into an ac- 
cordance with the one great passioi^for gain, 
than because his fallen fortuned hacT rendered 
retirement absolntel^ necessary. He had 
l^transported to this remote farm such of his 
household-goods as were most associated with* 
the memory of his deceased wife. *The libra- 
ry oul of which they had read together — the 
globes from which they had givei^ lessons to 
^eir djild — the mathematical instruments,* 
whose uses they had studiecf^the piano she 
had touched,-4all were placed in the Uttlf par- 
lor, which, with a kitchen, bed-room dxtdporchj 
constituted tile lower part of the house. Sa- 
rah Hinman, a good-natured girl, perfectly at 
home in all the branches of housewifery, re- 
mained several weeks with her new neigh- 
bors, in order to instruct the inexperienced 
'Grace in her various duties ; then the father 
and daughter were left to the quiet enjoyment 
of theiir home. Three years had passed away, 
and time had yielded its balm to the hearts of 
the widower and orphan, yet had wrought but 
little change in the person of Mr. Suihgate. 
If his ample forehead was not quite so smooth 
ai|d white, the glow of a contented spirit broke 
ver it with a compensating lustre ; and the 
'ew additional lines about his mouth took no- 
thing from the benevolence of his smile. His 
face was slightly sunburnt, and his hands em- 
browned with labor ; but a robust form, with 
habits cheerful and healthy, had taken the 
place of his former pale and melancholy ex- 
pression of countenance, and the gentle Grace 
never once thought of the hardness of his 
hand when it was laid in blessing on her head. 
The change that had come over Grace 
Suthgate was beautiful. She had gained but 
little in height, but her form was m<»:e grace- 
fully rounded, her hair more abundant, and 
her clear white cheek dimpled sweetly when 
she smiled ; while her lips, like ripe strawber- 
ries in brightness and edcur, took away the ap- 
pearance of ill-health, which her perfect white- 
ness might otherwise have«conveyed. Pure in 
person and more pure in mind was Grace 
Suthgate ; and it was beautiful to see her, a^ 
ter performing the labor of her little house- 
hold, draw a stool to her father's feet, even as 
she had done when a child; and, with her 
knitting. work in her hand, and a book open on 
her knee, spend the long winter evening in 
adding to her stock of mental wealth ; now 
and then laying down her work and leamng 
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on her father's knee, with her sweet eyes 
raised to his, as he explained a passage which 
had puzzled her. Every night since her mo- 
ther's death had the good girl prayed that she 
might be enabled to fulfil the duties that death 
had imposed on her youth ; and every day 
Mr. Suthgftte felt more strongly the benevo- 
lence of God in granting him a child, so love- 
ly and so good, to cheer the solitude of his 
heart. She was to him a companion, child 
and friend, strengthening her inteUect to meet 
his, and drinking with avidity the moral or 
scientific lessons he loved to teach her. It 
was scarcely possible for two persons to be 
thrown more completely on each other for 
happiness, yet they never lacked resources. — 
Together they planted their little garden with 
vegetables and flowers, honeysuckles were 
taught to trail over their parlor window, 
red and white rosebushes formed a little wil- 
derness about the house, and a young apple 
orchard, at the foot of the meadow, gave rich 
promise of fruit in after summers. 

Mr. Hinman, who was their nearest neigh- 
bor, lived a mile distant over the hill; and 
about three miles fi*om the outlet of the val- 
ley was a cluster of four or five houses, a 
grist-mill and a store. A few months after 
• heir arrival in the valley, Sarah Hinman had 
been married and removed from the neighbor- 
hood ; while Nancy, the younger daughter, 
fiilly verified her father's prediction, by show- 
ing her rosy face at Mr. Suthgate's at least 
twice each week. One morning Nancy came 
running down the steep beyond the bouse, 
with her bonnet hanging by the strings and 
flying out behind, and her large hazel eyes 
dancing with delight. 

"Grace — Grace Suthgate ! where are youl" 
she exclaimed, running from one room to ano- 
ther till she found the object of her search in 
the porch, moulding and stamping delicate lit- 
tle cakes from a heap of golden butter lying 
in a tray before her, — " Oh, I'm so tired — I'm 
so happy — who do you think has come ? " 

•♦ I am sure I cannot tell, Nancy." 

" But guess — ^guess." 

" Well, your sister and her husband." 

"No, James, brother James — and he has 
not been at home before in six years — you 
can't think how handsome he is — ^his hair is all 
combed up in the tip of the mode, and his 
coat reaches almost to his heels, and shines 
just like satin ; and then he has got such a 
proud, pert kind of way, just as all the gentle 
folks have ;— -I'm so glad I could jwip over 



the house," — and the happy girl began to 
dance around the room like a crazy creature ; 
then pulling her bonnet over her head she 
darted away, saying, " Well, I must go, for I 
ran away just to tell you that James and I are 
coming down here; — ^he says he's failed in 
business, and is going to stay at home all win- 
ter — ^but I'll teU the rest when I come again, 
so be ready for us, for he takes a great deal of 
notice, I can tell you." 

Before she had finished her speech, the 
restless girl was half way down the meadow, 
leaving Grace to her conjectures about the 
time of the promised visit. Of James Hin- 
man she had never heard, except whea Nan- 
cy, with pardonable vanity, occasionally boast- 
ed of her brother, the merchant, in Boston.-— 
In truth there was little known of his recent 
life, even by his own family. He had left 
home in his nineteenth year, because his in- 
dustrious father had reproached him for idle- 
ness on the farm. Nothing was heard of him 
until nearly three years had passed, when a 
letter came, stating that he occupied the situ- 
ation of clerk in a dry-goods store, in Boston. 
Another year elapsed, and then came a second, 
written in a bold, flourishing hand, and an- 
nouncing the fact that Mr. Hinman's son had 
become a merchant. 

There was a tone of consequential arro- 
gance running through Mr. James Hinman's 
epistle by no means palatable to his honest 
father. He wrote patronizingly to the whole 
family ; was for removing his unmarried sis- 
ter to the city, that she might be accomplish- 
ed ; and hoped that his father would not think 
of visiting him, without first providing him- 
self with a new suit of broadcloth, as he as. 
sured him that his " best coat" would be sad- 
ly out of fashion in Boston. This was the 
unkindest cut of all. Mr. Hinman could bear 
that his son should be idle and run away — ^that 
he should seldom write and never visit home ; 
but when he presumed to insinuate that his 
blue coat was not exactly the thing — the vene- 
rable garment that had performed duty on liis 
wedding-day, and clothed his broad shoulders 
every sabbath, to say nothing of town meet- 
ing and muster days, for the last twenty-five 
years — when James Hinman dared to do this, 
the father was convinced that he must be ut- 
terly degenerate, and with a heavy heart he 
prepared to ascertain the fact of his son's situ- 
ation. Early one fine moroing his horse was 
brought to the door, and an old pair of saddle- 
bags thrown over his back, with one end 
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stuffed 1 with oats for the beast, and the other 
equally well filled with a box of baked beans, 
six dozen dough-nuts, and a lump of cheese 
for the man. Mr. Hinman shook hands with 
his wife and daughter, tried the stirrup with 
his foot, and raised himself cautiously to his 
seat on the saddle-bags ; then tal^ng a bundle 
from his wife, which contained the aforesaid 
wedding-coat, with other things to match, he 
swung it on his arm ; and with his nether 
limbs snugly cushioned against the oats and 
dough-nuts, started in a sober trot for Boston. 

The events of Hiaman's journey were never 
made public ; but it was observed that he 
never boasted of his son after his return, and 
that he hated every thing in the shape of a 
dandy. When the hopeful youth returned 
home, and announced his intention of remain- 
ing there for an indefinite space of time, giv- 
ing for a reason that his business had been 
ruined and his property lost by the villany of 
a partner, Mr. Hinman answered bluntly that 
he was welcome to stay at home so long as he 
behaved himself, but as for the story about 
loss of property he did not believe a word of 
it, inasmuch as Jim had never been worth a 
dollar in his life, nor never was like to be un- 
less he changed his ways. 

It was nearly evening, on the same day that 
Nancy Hinman had announced her brother's 
arrival, when she called with him to pay their 
promised visit. During their walk the young 
gentleman edified his sister with an account 
of some dozen of the most fashionable ladies 
in Boston, who had evinced unequivocal symp- 
toms of attachment to him, but to none of 
whom had he deigned to give the least en- 
couragement. The innocent Nancy, fully im- 
pressed with her brother's importance, began 
to tremble for her friend, who she was certain 
must become the thirteenth victim to the in- 
vincible attractions which had already done 
60 much execution. But, to her surprise, 
Grace was by no means so completely capti- 
vated as she had anticipated. She had seen 
too many of the really high bred during her 
mother's life time, not to feel an instinctive re- 
pugnance to the second-hand airs and under- 
bred pretensions which characterized James 
Hinman ; and from the period of his first visit 
the sweet girl experienced a feeling of dislike 
while in his company, which she condemned 
as UBchantaUe, yet could not entirely over- 
come. Not «o with the gentleman: what- 
ever had beefi hts cruely to the city ladies, he 
seemed by no means inclined to practice any 



in his intercourse with the beautiful country 
girl. He haunted her like her shadow, broke 
in upon her walks, obtruded himself upon her 
during her morning avocations, and entirely 
broke up the pleasant evenings she had de- 
lighted to spend with ber &ther. These in- 
trusions but served to confirm Grace in her 
dislike, and to render his society an #nl which . 
she struggled to bear patiently. 

One morning in the early part of June,, 
about a month after young I%nman's arrival 
he called at Mr. Suthgate's with an ofiering of 
flowers, as ill-assorted as his own character. 
Grace accepted them, and saw him depart, 
with the earnest hope that his visit would not 
be repeated that day. A pleasant shower 
came up in the afternoon, which confined Mr. 
Suthgate to the house. Before the tea things 
were removed from the parlor the rain had 
abated. Grace drew her father's seat to one 
of the front windows and opened the sash, 
that he might enjoy the delicious air as it 
came up from its revelry among the wild 
flowers. Their little farm would have made a 
beautiful picture as it lay outspread before 
them. The meadow, with its springing grass, 
sloped gently irom the door, gemmed all over 
with rain-drops and with a profusion of dande- 
lions, that had unfolded their golden crowns at 
the first pattering summons of the shower. — 
The river's brink was blue with violets, and 
the opposite hil] towered against the sky, 
clothed in the pale green foliage of spring, 
broken by the snowy blossoms of the haw- 
thorn, or the crimson kids of the white-oak 
as they blushed into life. The swollen water- 
fall foamed onward to its outlet, and a dozen 
mountain streams, children of the storm, made 
bold music as they left their caverns, tossing 
their spray, scattering foam like snow-flakes 
on the green moss, and dashing from clifl* to 
cliff down the face of the hill. A rainbow 
flung its brilliant arch from east to west just 
over the waterfall, and the black clouds, rolling 
in solemn grandeur to the horizon, melted 
away into fleecy billows as the sun poured its 
light upon them. 

"Oh, how she would have enjoyed this," 
muttered Mr. Suthgate drawing his hand 
across his wet eyes. 

Grace threw her arms around his neck and 
whispered, in a voice that was thrillingly 
sweet when she deeply felt, " Yes, father, but 
how much greater must her enjoyment be in 
the brighter scenes to which she is gone ; or 
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how do we know that her pure spirit may not 
be here, communing with our*s #ven now! I 
have often thought Buch things when I have 
been wakeful in the still night." 

Mr. Suthgate made no answer; his heart 
was busy with the past, and he abruptly left 
the room. When he returned James Hin- 
man was stated by his daughter, and seemed 
t^ be waiting her reply to something he had 
been sajong. His look was anxious and his 
manner impatient, whOe she seemed lost in 
astonishment and ^lomething very like anger ; 
her cheeks were flushed, her eyes opened 
vidde, and her lips i^htly divided like the un- 
folding of a rosebud. Hinman started from 
his chair as Mr. Suthgate entered, and began 
to walk the room impatiently. Just then a 
knocldng was heard at the door. As Mr. 
Suthgate left the room at the summons, Hin- 
man hastily approached Grace, and said, ** I 
will call again to-morrow, and then I shall 
hope to receive the answer your flattering 
embarrassment has deprived me of." 

Grace was about to speak, but that moment 
her fdither returned, Mowed by a young gen- 
tleman, whose features struck Grace as fa- 
miliar, yet whom she could not instantly re- 
cognize. The stranger lifted his hat from the 
mass of brown hair, brushed up from his broad 
forehead in the fashion of the day, and with 
his hand extended, advanced eagerly toward 
her. Grace gave him her hand irresolutely, 
and looked inquiringly into his face. 

*• What, have you forgotten me ? " exclaim- 
ed he, evidently mortified with his reception. 

** My daughter can scarcely be expected to 
detect her old playfellow in the man before 
h^," said Mr. Suthgate, smiling as he glanc- 
ed at the manly face and finely proportioned 
form of the stranger; "Grace, it is your 
cousin Henry Blair." 

The young man had his eyes fixed admir- 
ingly on his cousin as her father spoke. In- 
stantly her features lighted up with a beauti- 
fill expression of joy, and her hand, which was 
still in his, warmly returned his clasp. 

" I never should have recognized you," she 
said, "you are so much taller, and your 

eyes ^," she hesitated and bhished deeply, 

for the bright blue orbis of whidi she spoke, 
met her^ with such an expression of pleasure, 
that somehow they confused her. 

" My eyes ! " said he, laughing so as to dis- 
play the edges of a set of teeth, even and ex- 
quisitely white ; " my eyes must be iad bung- 



r lers if they do not say that this is the happiest 
moment I have known since I used to torment 
you with my pranks. Bat I am come to live 
my childhood over again, if you dare venture 
to give me a home for a few weeks." 

Grace smiled, and her &ther expressed hk 
pleasure. As Blair turned to {dace his hat on 
a table his eyes feU on James Hinman. In- 
stantly his features underwent a change, and 
with a cold hai^hty air of recognition ke 
passed on, without appearing to observe the 
hand which the other, though with evident 
constraint, had extended. Hinman dropped 
his hand, the blood rushed over his face, the 
veins on his forehead swelled with suppressed 
rage, and a dusky glow broke from his eyes ; 
yet he did not for a moment lose the affected 
softness of his manner. He lingered a while 
in the room, and then departed without ad- 
dressing Blair. 

" You have met that young man before, it 
would seem," observed Mr. Suthgate as Hm- 
man left the room. 

" Yes," replied Blair, " but I certainly did 
not expect to meet him in the house of my 
motlier's brother," 

" His father is our nearest and best neigh- 
bor, — but do you know aught of his character 
which should prevent us receiving him as a 
visitor 1 " 

" Nothing fh)m personal observation ; but 
he is said to have swindled his partner out of 
a considerable amount, and his character is 
generally suspicious." 

"I feared as much," said Mr. Suthgate, 
thoughtfully, "yet for his father's sake we 
cannot change our conduct with regard to 
him ; but take a seat, Harry, and tell us how 
you happened to drop in upon us so suddenly." 

" Indeed I can hardly inform you, uncle. I 
had finished my studies, and you being my 
nearest relative, now that my parents are 
gone, I took it into my head to visit your lit- 
tle farm, and talk over old times with my 
sweet cousin here — and now, with your per- 
mission, I wHl partake of the cold chicken she 
has provided so expeditiously ; " and without 
further ceremony he seated himself by the 
tray of refreshments which Grace had just 
brought in, and to which, it must be admitted, 
he did all reasonable justice. 

In the afternoon of the third day after Har- 
ry Blair's arrival, Grace went to the foot of 
the nearest bill to gather flowers for her par- 
lor. After collecting a quantity of violets 
from a grassy knoU, she was attracted by a 
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wild cherry-tree, growing a little farther up 
he steep. She clambered to it, and was 
breaking off some of its snowy blossoms, 
when a stone came rolling down the hill, and 
lodged in a bush close by her side. Startled 
from her employment, Grace looked up and 
saw James Hinman standing just abo?e her. 
He sprang to her side, and in his smooth silky 
manner apologized for not having called as he 
had promised, to receive her answer to his 
proposals. Grace at first felt something like 
alarm at his sudden appearance, but collecting 
her thoughts, she niildly but firmly refused the 
hand which had been confidently ofiered her 
on the day of the shower. Hinman stood for 
a moment after she had done speaking, evi- 
dently striving to subdue some strong passion 
struggling for utterance. 

" I hope I am not to consider this answer 
as decisive," he at length said in a constrain- 
ed voice. 

** £ can give no other now or ever,*' replied 
Grace firmly. 

" I know to whom I must impute this re- 
fusal ! ** said he, suddenly giving loose to his 
anger ; then moving fiercely a step forward, 
he seized Grace by the wrist, and fixing his 
gleaming eyes on her face, said, " Grace Suth- 
gate, tell me word for word what that upstart, 
Blair, said of me last Monday afternoon." 

The poor girl trembled and turned pale, for 
the expression of his face was savage ; but 
before she could answer, the bushes above 
them were rudely parted, and her cousin, with 
a vigorous bound, planted himself face to face 
with her assailant. 

"A villian ! " he exclaimed, seizing him by 
the collar, and shaking him as if he were an 
infant in his hands, " a villian, I said you were 
that ! '' he repeated, just as Hinman drew his 
hand back to give him a blow. 

Blair saw the motion, and with a dexterous 
movement lifted the wretch firom his feet, and 
hurled him down the hill. The descent was 
not above seven feet, but he rolled some dis- 
tance into the meadow, so powerful had been 
the impetus given. For a moment he lay like 
one dead ; then slowly rising, he came close 
to the brink of the underwood. His face was 
ashy pale, a slight foam was on his lips, and 
his eyes gleamed like those of a rattlesnake. 
He shook his clenched hand at Blair, who was 
supporting the frightened maiden, and said, m 
a low, hissing voice, that sounded scarcely hu- 
man, << Henry Blair, I will be revenged ! " then 



he turned, and parsing along the skirts of the 
hill, went up th| road which led to his father's 
house. 

The next six weeks had its history, but we 
shall not record it, holding it almost sacrilege 
to lay bare the workings of a heart so pure as 
that of Grace Suthgate. It was an epoch in 
the history of her feelings ; she wag sad, she 
knew not why, and thrillingly happy without 
studying the cause. The gentle girl loved* 
her cousin, Harry Blair, nor had she <* un- 
sought been won." 

One glorious morning, when the hills were 
vocal with bird-songs, and every thing rejoic- 
ed in the sun-light, Mr. Suthgate and Henry 
Blair equipped themselves for a day's shooting 
among the hills. While his uncle was pre- 
paring the riiot-bags and powder-flasks, the 
young man joined Grace, who was trying to 
fasten up a honejrsuckle, which had been bro- 
ken down by the weight of its own luxuriance, 
and now lay trailing its red blossoms in the 
grass. 

•* Cousin," said Henry, as he stood half 
concealed by the mass of foliage he waa hold- 
ing up for her to secure ; ^ Cousin, you know 
what we were speaking of last night ; may I 
mention the subject to your father while we 
are away 1 " 

Grace began to tremble — the knot she was 
tying slipped, and down came the honeysuckle 
with all its wreath of blossoms on the suppli- 
cant's head. Grace laughed and blushed, and 
tried to extricate him ; but somehow, as her 
hands wandered among the leaves, one of them 
was taken prisoner. 

" Say yes, or I will never forgive you," ex- 
claimed Henry, with a voice broken with 
laughter. The little hand struggled to free 
itself. He grasped it tighter. " Speak, Grace ; 
say yes ; do, I entreat you." He began to 
grow serious. The girl hesitated and blushed 
deeper than before. She was glad that he 
could not see her as she uttered the required 
monosyllable, while he, the rogue, had his 
sparkling eyes fixed on her all the while, fix)m 
an opening in the blossoms. 

There never was a happier fellow then 
Henry Blair, as he shouldered his gun that 
morning and followed his uncle to the hills ; 
but Grace was a little nervous all day. She 
did not doubt that her father would sanction 
the proposal her cousin had made her — still 
there was an uneasy flutter at her heart, 
which left her cheeks in a continued glow 
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when she thought of their return. She had 
just finished her preparations for tea when 
James Hinman abruptly entered the house. — 
He, too, had evidently been on the hills, for a 
shot bag was slung across his breast, and he 
heM a rifle in his hand. Grace had not spo- 
ken with him since his affray with her cousin, 
and was naturally a little terrified at his ap- 
pearance. He smiled scornfully as he observ- 
ed her pallid cheek, and sitting down his gun 
stood directly before her. 

•♦Grace Suthgate," he said, in a bitter 
tone, *'I have come to ask you for the last 
time — ^will you marry me 1 " 

** I have answered that question when more 
mfldly propounded," repUed the maiden with 
dignity ; ** and though your manner does not 
deserve that even a refusal should be repeated, 
I -again say that I never will." 

Hinman broke into a low mocking laugh. 

" You did not answer Blair thus," he said, 
fixing his roaTicious eyes on her for a moment ; 
then taking up his rifle he left the house as 
abruptly as he had entered it. 

Grace was slightly terrified, but she was ig- 
norant of the length of evil to which the hu- 
man heart may go, and soon regained her 
composure. Her tea was ready, and with a 
housekeeper's natural anxiety, she seated her- 
self by a window to watch for the return of 
the sportsmen. A footpath wound down the 
opposite hill, and the body of a large tree 
formed a rustic bridge across the river, con- 
necting that path with one leading to the 
house. She had been watching some time 
when the objects of her solicitude appeared. 
They were some distance apart ; one stood 
joa a rock near the foot of the hill, and the 
other occupied a projection a little to the 
right. Both were preparing to discharge their 
pieces. Grace supposed the one on the rock 
to be her cousin, as he wore the fur cap which 
had distinguished Blair in the morning ; the 
other she had no doubt was her father. She 
saw him lift his rifle to his shoulder ; but 
while he was settling his aim a bird flut- 
tered by the window and diverted her atten- 
tion. That moment came the loud report of 
the discharged rifle, followed by a sharp cry. 
Grace sprang to her feet and saw her cousin 
stagger back, reel to and fro for a moment, 
and then fall heavily from the rock. The poor 
girl stood still as if death had frozen her to 
marble ; the blood ran cold in her veins, her 
eyes were fixed in horror on the body, and it 
seemed as if she could hear the crackling of 



the brushwood, as it rolled slowly down the 
hQl ahnost to the brink of the river. It lay 
motionless — the white lips of the poor girl 
parted — she drew a long, sobbing breath, and 
sprang forward. Her feet seemed scarcely 
to touch the ground as she passed through the 
meadow, and then darted over the rude log , 
that spanned the river. The body lay a few 
paces farther on. Blood was on the clothes, 
and several drops stained one of the hands 
which fell loose and nerveless on the grass. — 
One step more and she saw the face — it was 
her father's ! Henry Blair was bending over 
him — his face was deadly pale, his limbs 
shook, and he was making inefiectual at- 
tempts to open the vest of the prostrate man. 
A little back stood James Hinman. He, too, 
was pale and seemed much agitated. A des- 
perate calmness came over the orphan-nshe 
stooped down and laid her hand on the heart 
of her parent — ^there was no motion. '^ He is 
dead ! " dropped in measured words from her 
marble Ups — and still she gazed on. Sudden- 
ly she stood upright, and looking wildly from 
Blair to Hinman, exclaimed, "One of you 
killed him ! " — then stepping before the latter, 
she fixed her keen look on him, and said^ 
" James Hinman, it was you ! " 

Hinman shrunk back and turned pale, but 
still found words to deny the charge. 

" Do not deny the crime ; do not ; I saw it 
all — the gun was lifted even while I looked — 
you stood there by that blasted tree." 

"There is the murderer!" said Hinman, 
pointing to Blair, who sat on a fragment of 
rock by the body, with his face buried in his 
hands, through which tears were gushing, 
broken by convulsive sobs, while his whole 
frame was shaken with terrible anguish. 

Even at that fearful moment there was a 
gleam of satisfaction in Hinman's eye. Grace 
made no answer — the stony calmness of her 
features relaxed, and she fell senseless at the 
feet of her murdered father. 

(to bb oontikubd.) 

To MiLKEv Paper Fire Proof. — Nothing 
more is necessary than to dip the paper in 
a strong solution of alum-water, and when 
thoroughly dry it will resist the action of 
flame. Some paper requires to imbibe more 
of the solution than it will take up at a single 
immersion, and the process must be repeated 
until it becomes thoroughly saturated. The 
alum will not injure the quality or colour of 
the article, but on the contrary improvo it. 
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THE SONa OF THE ISLAND BOT. 

BT B. r. ROMAIIIB. 

Who will come to the wild-wood boy. 

To cheer him when he'3 sad — 
To meet him with a smile of jcnr, 

And make 1ms youn^ heart glad — 
To chase away the rismg tear, 

From off his star-lit eye, 
And tell him that he need not fear, 

While yet a friend is nigh ? 

Who will come to mv island home, 

Far o'er the dark blue sea, 
Which casts its white and sparkling foam 

Upon the rocks near me ; — 
And tread the wild sequestered glade, 

Which I have often trod, 
And sit beneath my yew tree shade, 

Upon the bright green sod? 

Who will come to this peaceful spat, 

At evening's holy hour ? 
Oh ! enmity and strife are not 

Within my greenwood bower. 
I listen as the murm'ring stream 

Falls o'er its rocky bed. 
Until the waving branches seem 

Melodious o'er my head. 

Who will come to my island home. 

Here where my lyre-bird sings, 
As she flies towards your upper dome, 

Upon her golden wings ? 
O, now, that rich enchanting strain 

Of wildest melody, 
Comes rolling o'er the swelling plain, 

E'en till it reaches me ! 

Who wUl come to my lovely Isle, 

Where parted waters meet. 
And mingle thus their sweetest smile. 

As when two brothers meet, 
And lend their cheeks to love's own kiss. 

Near to the ocean shore, 
And think there is no joy like this, 

To meet and part no more ? 

None will come to the wild-wood boy. 

To cheer him when he's sad — 
To meet him with a smile of joy, 

And make his youn^ heart glad- 
To chase away the rismg tear, 

From off his star-lit eye, 
And tell him that he need not fear, 

While yet a friend is nigh ! 

ON THE BENEFIOIAL EFFECTS OF METHOD. 

Where lives the man who has not found 
the most beneficial effects f^om an attention 
to method 1 Let the station of the individual 
be wliat it will, from the first duke, nay, from 
the monarch on the throne down to the hum- 
ble cottager, who goes forth in the morning to 
his labor, and earns his bread by the sweat of 
his brow, all, in this long-extended chain, 
either feel the good efiects of method, or, by 
a want of it, are perpetually embarrassed both 
in time and circumstances. 

As I was ever partial to method, and have 
acquired habits of attention, which I have 
found exceedingly useful, I have sometimes, 
when in the company of the young, the gay, 
and the inconsiderate, made it the subject of 
conversation. 



I was one day expatiating on my favorite 
topic to a beautiful and lively girl, who, as is 
too often the case with young ladies, from a 
flow of good spirits, and an absence of care, 
was too animated, and too volatile to trouble 
herself about any thing, and who oflen strew- 
ed the room from end to end with the various 
articles of her dress, work, &c. I told her 
that would she but give some little attention 
to method, she would find it of the most won- 
derful use throughout life. She laughed at 
me for my antiquated notiois, and told me 
that she even now found it sometimes impos- 
sible to reach the parlor when the dinner-bell 
rang, and if every thing was to be put exact- 
ly in its place, she would never reach it at all. 

As she pos'sessed great good-nature, I 
pressed her to follow my directions for one 
week, viz : never to leave any of her things 
out of order, but to have a fixed place for 
each of them. She promised compliance, 
and persisted with a perse verence I little ex- 
pected. For the first day or two she found 
some difficulty, but it gradually wore ofi*, and, 
after the week was at an end, she acknow- 
ledged that method, so far from occasioning 
hury, had a contrary effect ; and, as she pos- 
sessed a good understanding, I am happy to 
say that, being now a mother of a numerous 
family, every part of it is managed with such 
regularity as ensures lasting satisfaction both 
to herself and her husband. 

Was I to write a volume upon this subject, 
I could still bring forward instances to recom- 
mend this salutary practice. Whoever saw a 
family well-conducted where method wau a 
stranger? A friend of mine, who is a man 
of solid understanding, has that peculiar at- 
tention to order amongst his domestics, that, 
go when you will, you never see the least 
bustle or confusion. All goes on like a well- 
constructed piece of machinery. No bicker- 
ing is heard among the servants: because 
their business is separate, and want of em- 
ploy never occasions interruption arising from 
idleness. Go and stay with my friend by the 
month together, and you never hear him 
storming at, or angry with, his servants. He 
takes his usual round to see that all perform 
their respective duties, which are rigidly at- 
tended to, because their neglect cannot es- 
cape the eye of the master. Has he occa- 
sion to rebuke ? his accent is mild, yet firm ; 
uniformly steady, and having judgment never 
to fall out without reason, he is implicitly 
obeyed. 

To what then is he indebted for the com- 
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forts he experiences in the excellent plan he 
has adopted ? Some will say, perhaps, to his 
good understanding and temper. This I deny, 
for these alone could not producd the picture 
I have drawn. It is method that enables all 
his servants to perform their work with so 
much ease to themselves, and comfort to 
those around them : it is the common parent 
of uniformity and regularity ; it has also 
amongst its offspring, plan and consistency, 
and where it appears disorder is banished, as 
it can no more exist where method prevails, 
than the lioar-frost on the bough, when the 
rays of the sun are conspicuous above the 
horizon. 

I have another friend, who is a good na- 
tured, but a passionate man, (a very common' 
character,) the manners of whose family form 
a striking contrast to the other. 

Pay a morning visit to this gentleman, and, 
nine times out of ten, although his establish- 
ment is large, there is not one out of all his 
numerous servants, ready to announce you ; 
and you will stand, perhaps, shivering in the 
rain or cold, till at length, after hearing the 
parlor bell ring for some minutes violently, 
you are admitted by the scullion in a greasy 
garb. My friend, exhausted by the oaths he 
has sworn, and the passion he is in, and for 
which he begs your pardon, takes you by the 
hand, observing, at the same time, that no 
man was ever served by such a set of scoun- 
drels as he is. 

I was once told an anecdote of a captain of 
a man-of-war, who is an honor to the service, 
which so pleased me at the time, that I have 
ever remembered it. He was one day visited 
by the captain of another ship in the same 
fleet ; and, in the course of the visit, his 
friend could not help remarking the readiness 
and exactness with which all his commands 
were executed ; and, being what is called a 
good-natured easy man (by no means calcu- 
lated for a disciplinarian,) " Zounds, Dick," 
says he, " how do you contrive to be obeyed 
so readily, and with so little trouble 1 my men 
are so perverse, that I sometimes bawl till I 
am hoarse, before I can be attended to." — 
" My good friend," replied the other, " the 
mighty secret consists only in this ; I do my 
duty, and, therefore, have reason to expect 
that every subordinate officer in the ship does 
his ; they all know that they cannot neglect 
their business without it being observed by 
me^^ never punish an accidental or trifling 
fault,' and I never overlook a great one. 

In the commercial and mercantile life, me- 



thod is necessary to its very existence, as 
trade cannot be properly carried on without 
a very intimate acquaintance with it. It is by 
method, and its apppendages, order and regu- 
larity, that the tradesman, the merchant, and 
the banker, conduct businAs so varied, so 
complicated, and so intricate. " Never leave 
till to-morrow what may be executed to-day," 
is a very expressive and comprehensive adage. 
Ascertain in the morning what is to be your 
emplo3rment for the ensuing day ; methodize 
your time with a critical exactness ; portion 
out every hour; adhere to your plan, and, 
when you betake yourself to rest in the even- 
ing, and lay your head on your pillow, you 
cannot have a more pleasing source of satis- 
faction than to trace back the routine of your 
employments, and to reflect that you have 
spent the day usefully ; and, as a member of 
the community, have performed your part to- 
wards the public good. 

See that regiment, how it moves! with 
what wonderful exactness does the whole 
body advance, or retire, at the word of com- 
mand ! See the manual exercise performed ^ 
Is it not almost incredible to believe that men 
who, perhaps, a year ago followed the plough, 
and were comparatively unable to walk, who 
then had not one idea of the management of 
the musket, or of any movement to the sound 
of the " spirit-stirring drum," or " ear-pierc- 
ing fife," now perform evolutions that are sur- 
prising to the eye of the observer 1 Method 
conquers their almost invincible habits of rus- 
ticity. The driU-serjeant, at the stated period, 
takes the recruits into the field, and by me- 
thod makes the raw lad quit the roll in his 
gait, contracted in the furrowed field ; and, in 
a short time, as Nature has given him a good 
shape and proper limbs, you see a smart fel- 
low erect from the drill, and so altered, that 
was he now to appear amongst his former 
companions, there would be few traces left by 
which they would at first recognize him. — 
Happy would it be, if corruption of morals 
did not work quicker in the alteration of his 
conduct, than the Serjeant's cane in the im- 
provement of his carriage. 

By method, the algebraist solves the long 
est problems ; by method, the mathematician 
climbs from the simple propositions of Euclid 
to the Principia of the immortal Newton, and 
all the abstruss learning comprehended by the 
ingenious few. By method, the laborious 
school-master leads forward the pupils com- 
mitted to his charge, and prepares them for 
the different walks to which they are destined 
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in future life. By method, the man who has 
but a scanty pittance of this world's goods, 
avoids debts, and brings up his children to 
earn their bread, and to become useful mem- 
bers of society. And, by the want of me- 
thod, and of whsl is almost always a conse- 
quence, the want of economy ; the most opu- 
lent peers are dissipating their immense pro- 
perty, and some future period may, perhaps, 
see their descendants in absolute want of that 
which is squandered by them on courtezans, 
race-horses, oi at the gaming table. 

Shall I say, as a clergyman, that method is 
conducive to morality and religion 1 Let not 
the austere moralist condemn the maxim. — 
The man of method will set apart a portion of 
his income for the relief of the poor and 
needy, which, by ascertaining his yearly ex- 
pences, he will be enabled to do : the man of 
method is rarely a bad man, for he who gives 
himself time to reflect upon, and to balance 
with percission his temporal affairs, can hard- 
ly fail of casting a thought upon eternity ; he 
will, therefore, become religious by method, 
address his Maker with thankfulness, when he 
arises invigorated in the morning, for his pre- 
servation through the dangers of the night, 
and he will, from the same cause, bow before 
our heavenly Father, in the evening, when he 
retires to rest, from a consciousness of the 
unmerited favor of being preserved through 
the perils of the day, as well as for the bles- 
sings he enjoys. By method, instead of spur- 
ring forward the almost fainting post-horses, 
from the morning till the evening of the Sab- 
bath, (blush, ye mighty, at the profanation of 
that day, now so fashionable, and your breach 
of the decalogue !) he will find time to attend 
to the duties of religion ; and, by appearing 
at his parish-church, aid the cause of virtue 
by the influence of his example. By method, 
too, he will always have his temporal affairs 
in such order, that, whenever he may be 
called away, a time which he well knows 
must be ever uncertain, he may prevent con- 
fusion to those he leaves behind. 

Thus I have proved the necessity of me- 
hod. We see its consequence, its utility, we 
.ee its influence on the affairs of those who 
vill suffer themselves to be guided by its dic- 
ates. A want of it produces constant hurry 
Lud confusion, a distracted state of mind and 
)f circumstances, bankruptcy to the commer- 
;ial part of mankind, irremediable disorder 
and ruin to professional men, and to the 
higher orders of the state ; whilst those, who 
are happy erougb to be in possession of such 



a treasure, or who are wise enough to acquire 
it, see their affairs prosper, and regularity es- 
tablished in every department under them, 
arising from such habits of reflection as will 
ensure, not only present, but everlasting fe- 
licity. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A few days after the sigular proposition of 
Fouchi, Josephine was standing at a window 
of her boudoir. She appeared to be eagerly 
gazing on the landscape below, but her eyes 
were fixed on vacancy. Her heart had wan- 
dered back to the earlier years of her wedded 
life, when Napoleon was her lover — ardent, 
enthusiastic, devoted in his attachment. Now 
he was the ambitious emperor, seeking to dis- 
annul those ties he had been so eager to rivet. 
She remembered him as he was before am- 
bition had become the tyrant of his soul ; she 
recalled his noble conduct towards her child- 
ren ; she remembered it was Eugene he had 
first ennobled, and her heart filled with ten- 
derness towards him, who was even then de- 
vising the best method to acquaint him with 
his resolution of a divorce. A faint tap was 
heard at the door ; and the trembling empress 
turned very pale as she prepared to obey the 
summons. It was the emperor's signal to a 
conference in his cabinet below. Once how 
joyfully she had obeyed that signal ; but now 
all was changed, and it was with faltering' 
steps that Josephine descended the staircase, 
communicating with the cabinet. At last she 
entered, and even Napoleon was struck with 
the unearthly pallor of her countenance. He 
tenderly took her hand, and seating her on a 
couch, for some moments he continued rapid- 
ly walking the apartment, with folded arms ; 
at length, stopping abruptly before her, he 
said, "Josephine, you know that I have ever 
loved you tenderly and devotedly, many years 
of the most assidious attentions must have 
proved this to you ; but there are circum- 
stances in which all men must lay aside the 
feelings of the heart. With the head of a 
nation this is peculiarly the case — he must 
renounce all feelings of self, and live for his 
country alone ; your own magnanimity of soul 
will readily acknowledge this. When I wedded 
Josephine, it was not the lovely trifler I sought 
to win — it was the woman, who I knew was 
above the usual coquetries of her sex, who 
with me could tread the path to greatness, 
and who would, without a pang, relinquish ik» 
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should the good of Fraace deoMinid Bueb a 
•acrifioe.'* 

Josephiiie knew well what he waa aknii^ 
at, imt her whole aonl was stcioken, aod ahe 
dared not look upon the faee, Jiaueh Jess 
answer the arbiter of her destiny. Sobs 
akme revealed ahe heard him. Napoleon was 
pained ; he knew not how to continue a sub- 
ject which might be postponed, but eould not 
be aTerCed. 

With a sudden energy, Josephine started 
vp, drew Napoleon to the window, and point- 
ing above, .where the brilliant lights were 
studding the whote arch of Heaven, shining 
with more than their usual brilliancy, as if to 
mock her woe, with a firm hut melaneholy 
tone, said, '* j^ionapaite, behold that bright 
liar ^— it is mine ! and remember to fmne^ not 
to thine, has sovereignty been promised ! If 
you separide awfate, your star fadcs ! '' 

Napoleon took several gloomy turns through 
the room ; his mind was evidently bewildered, 
perplexed, and Josei4iin& thought, how joyous^ 
ty, that the stem resolve of the emperor 
might yet be averted. A few days di^ipated 
this ha^y ilksion. 

The &tia 30th of November, 1809, ar- 
rived, that day so fraught with woe to Jose- 
I^iine. There had been many meetings in the 
cabinet, and Josephine felt that ^e worst was 
yet to come. Her sorrows were so peculiar 
she could confide them to none : in the re- 
cesses of her own heart they lay buried from 
human sight On this di^ the poor empress 
had abandoned l»rself to grief; she felt that 
the ensis of her fate was drawing nigh. The 
emperor and Josqf»hine w^e to dine together ; 
and the empress, to conceal her tears, wore a 
large hat, fiutened under the chin. There was 
a restraint in the manner of both : the em- 
peror scarcely raised his eyes, and when he 
did, it was to gaze by stealth on the counte- 
nance of the empress. He had shown strong 
symptoms oi agitation daring the whole day, 
pacing at intervals with folded arms and 
gloomy brow through the library, while oe- 
eanonally a convulsive movement, and a hec- 
tic flush, told how ill his heart was at ease. 
The dinner was removed, untouched by either. 
The i^cen of the court stood motionless, ex- 
pecting some great evil, yet they knew not 
what : not a sound was heard, except the plac- 
ing and removal of the viands, and the mono- 
tonous tinkling of Napoleon's knife, as he 
struck it against the edge of his glass. The 
emptor spoke but once, and then the answer 
was unheeded. Josephine saw that her sun- 



shine had gone forever ; henceforth mirth and 
gloom were to take their place in the vista of 
her life. They rose from table, and passed 
into the saloon, to partake of coffee. Jose- 
phine in vain endeavoring to check the sobs 
which convulsed her whole frame. Recover- 
ing by an effort her self-command, she pre- 
pared to pour the coffee as the attendant en- 
tered with the gilded service. Napoloen 
east one look upon her, which appalled her 
soul, and she sunk upon her seat. He ad- 
vanced, helped himself to coffee, drank it off 
hurriedly, tl^n signed the attendants to with- 
draw. No one was in the ante-room but 
Lavalette and the emperor's favorite atten- 
dant, Ruston. The emperor approached Jose- 
phine, and she felt a cold shudder creep over 
her whole frame. He took her hand, and his 
own was like ice — ^placing it upon his heart, he 
exclaimed," Dearest Josephine ! thou knowest 
if I have loved thee ! to thee am I indebted 
for the happiest moments of my life ; yet, 
Josephine, my destiny overmasters my will : 
my dearest affections must be silent before the 
interests «»f Fiance." 

"Say no more!" replied Josephine, "I 
was prepared for this, but the blow is not the 
less mortal* Be still my heart." There was 
hopeless agony <m the beautiful countenance 
of Josephine, as she looked up earnestly into 
the faee of her husband, perhaps to see if he 
would not yet relent ; but seeing nothing there 
but stem resolve, she placed her hand upon her 
brow, and shtiek after shriek mng in terrific 
quickness throughout those vaulted rooms. — 
Her screams frightened the emperor, and as 
he turned and behdd those distorted features, 
and that livid face, his own heart grew chill, 
but not for a moment did his purpose falter. 
Before he reached her, the poor Josephine had 
sunk lifeless on the floor. 

Napoleon himself opened the door of the 
saloon, and called £e» the assistance of the 
two attendants. Lavalette bore the corpse- 
like figure of the empress to her chamber.— 
During the whole night Napoleon remained a 
watcher, speaking to no one, excepting on his 
hourly visit to enquire the situation of Jose* 
phine. ******* 

Days intervened, and the whole imperial 
fiunily were assembled in grand costume in 
the splendid saloon of the TuiUeries. The 
figure of Napoleon stood fixed as one of his 
own statues ; his arms folded on his breast, 
and his face shielded by the drooping plumes 
of his hat. The members of his family were 
therA • hut no look of sympathy could be de- 
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tected on their faces. In the centre of the 
apartment was placed an arm-chair, and be- 
fore it a small table, with a writing apparatus 
of gold. All eyes were directed to that spot, 
when a side door opened, and Josephine ap- 
peared, pale but calm, leaning on the arm of 
Hortense, whose fast falling tears indicated 
how much she felt. Both were dressed with 
the utmost simplicity. All rose on the en- 
trance of Josephine. She moved slowly to 
the seat appointed for her ; and leaning her 
head on her hand, with her elbow resting on 
the table, listened to the reading of the act of 
separation. Hortense was on one side of 
her, sobbing as if her heart would break ; and 
Eugene, trembling so that he could scarcely 
support himself, stood on the other. 
'/ Josephine heard with composure, but the 
tears of wounded affection coursing down her 
cheek, the words that placed an eternal bar- 
rier between her and the loved object of her 
heart. She arose with dignity, and pronounc- 
ed, m a firm voice, the oath of acceptance ; 
then re-seating herself, she took the pen from 
Count St. Jean d' Angely and signed. She 
was no longer Empress of France. 

Heart stricken, not for the loss of empire, 
but what she valued &r more, the love of that 
despotic being, whose smile had been the sun- 
shine, and whose frown the storm of her life, 
the dejected Josephine sought her chamber, 
where, unseen by mortal eye, she poured out 
her soul to God. The dream of existence 
was over ; henceforth life was to be to her a 
dark reality, from which the sunlight had 
vanished forever. It was a long weary day 
Of agony, and appeared to the heart-broken 
woman, surrounded only by her sorrows, as 
if it would never end. There was a con- 
genial feeling of sympathy as the shadows of 
night deepened around her. She could re- 
flect more coolly on her situation ; and yet, 
with all the reason she could bring to her aid, 
she could not realize the extent of her afflic- 
tion. She thought of herself as the divorced 
wife, but she could not then endure to think 
how soon her place would be supplied by ano- 
ther, that the affection which had been her 
pride, her boast, would never again be her*s. 
Another wife would soon — ah ! how soon 1 — 
watch the countenance of Napoleon with the 
ardent interest she had done ; but none could 
ever love him better. The thought was a 
dreadful one to a heart so full of love as her 
own, and she paced the room, wringing her 
hands in agony, until darkness enveloped her. 
In vain the attendants had brought refresh- 



ments and lights ; ^e mind of Josephine was 
too much absorbed in her sorrows to think of 
any thing beyond herself. As evening ad- 
vanced, she could not resist the wish to be- 
hold the emperor once more— it might be the 
last time. Throwing her robe de chambre 
about her person, she descended, with tottering 
steps, the private staircase leading to the em- 
peror's apartments. Placing her trembling 
hand upon the slide of the folding door, she 
noiselessly opened an entrance, and, with a 
beating heart, stood within the bed-chambor 
of Napoleon, now no longer her's. It was 
with difficulty she checked the sobs which 
would have betrayed her presence, but, by a 
powerful effort, she did overcome them, and, 
with clasped hands and streaming eyes stood 
motionless within a few feet of him who had 
been her husband. The heavy hangings of 
the bed shielded her from the eye of Napo- 
leon, who had retired to rest ; but the sad ex- 
pression of his open eye, and one hectic spot 
on his cheek told that his mind was too much 
agitated to sleep. For a long time Joseidiine 
stood immovable; but at length, forgetting 
every thing but the object so beloved, so ador- 
ed, she threw herself on the bed and wept 
passionately. The tears of her husband min- 
gled with her own ; but nothing could alter 
his unconquerable purpose. The fiat had gone 
forth, and from heneef<ath they were stran- 
gers. 

" You may obtain a more beautiful wife,** 
said Josephine, *'but you will never find a 
heart so truly devoted to your interest as my 
own. My affection was not purchased by 
your greatness; and should the splendor 
which now overshadows y6n ever be dimmed 
by adversity, should summer friends leave 
you, the love of your poor Josephine shall 
still be your polar star, to which you may turn 
with unshrinking confidence, for her love will 
never leave or, forsake yeu." 

These expressions wrung the heart of Na- 
poleon. He could not avoid seeing his own 
ingratitude in thrusting such devoted affeetiea 
from him. He well knew that Josephine's love 
had never wavered ; her admiration of him 
had been as warm when only general of the 
army as now that he was the acknowledged 
Emperor of the French, yet, with that cold- 
ness of heart so characteristic of himself, he 
cast it aside iot the empty bauble JVtme, 
which so soon shivered in his grasp. 

After an hour spent in the sdciety of Na- 
poleon, Josephine pressed her lips to his ach- 
ing brow, and bade him an affectionate adieu ; 
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but, as she turned her eyes agmin upon him, (j 
ehe rashed back, exclaiming, *^ How can I ' 
part with the beat beloved of my soul 1 " then 
drawing a pair of scissors from her bosom, 
she clipped a lock of his hair, and, after im- 
printing a ferrent kiss apon it, she placed it 
next her heart, and withdrew with tears 
streaming from her eyes. 

The attendant entered to remove the lights ; 
and Napoleon, the proud, ambitious Napoleon, 
was enveloped in the bed clothes to hide his 
anguish. 

The ensuing morning at eleven, Josephine 
bid an eternal adieu to the proud palace of the 
Tuilleries. The household thronged the ves- 
tibule and the stairs, that they might be per- 
mitted the sad satisfaction of gazing once 
more on the face of a mistress so much be- 
loved. Even in this they were disappointed ; 
for when Josephine appeared, a close veil en- 
veloped her person, shielding her alike from 
the gaze of friends and foes. 

She immediately retired to her beautiful 
▼ilia of Malmaison, where, in study and ele- 
gant employment, she endeavored to forget 
alike the triumphs and vexations of a court. 
She was still to retain the title of empress ; 
but she had long since learned the vanity of 
the name. 

As soon as she had arranged her little court 
at Malmaison, she determined to send for 
Emily Lavalette to share it with her. She 
was well aware that the noble mind of the 
countess enjoyed far more the rural delights 
of the country, than the splendors of a court ; 
Emily, in fact, had retired from court at the 
abdication of Josephine, and was then in 
Paris, at lodgings with her husband. She 
obeyed with alacrity the summons of her 
aunt. Her attachment to the empress had 
been very great ; and by the request of Jose- 
phine, her heart was satisfied with the assur- 
ance that all unpleasant feeling was forgotten. 
In the hour of adversity Josephine loved to 
gather round her the friends of earlier and 
happier years, and particularly those with 
whom she could converse in confidence of 
Napoleon. Lavalette was reluctant to give 
up his young and lovely wife j yet the sor- 
rows of Josephine claimed his warmest sym- 
pathy, and, after a short struggle, he cheerful- 
ly relinquished the daily attentions of his de- 
voted wife, to soothe the lonely hours of the 
unfortunate empress. Josephine received her 
with open arms, carried her around to survey 
and criticise the arrangement of her house, 
psitieularly the room which Napoleon had al- 



ways been aooostomed to occnpy : every thing 
there was sacred ; nothing had been disturbed 
since last he slept there. In one comer of 
the room stood the writing table, covered with 
books and charts, marked with Napoleon's 
pen, which still lay with the ink dry upon the 
point on the table. 

As Emily gazed around she sighed to think 
how like a gorgeous dream had been their 
union ; and an uncontrollable shudder passed 
through her frame as she imagined future 
events might separate her from the best be- 
loved of her heart. Josephine caught the ex- 
pression ; and taking the hand of Emily fond- 
ly within her own, she drew it within her 
arm, as she almost gaily exclaimed, ^^ My fair 
recluse must not anticipate her own fale will 
ever be like mine ; she has not a throne for a 
rival." 

" It is true," replied Emily, " and yet the 
future always appears to me clouded by dis- 
appointment ; there is a veil of mystery which 
ever seems to hang over it, that I seek in vain 
to penetrate." 

" You must not give way to such idle fan- 
cies, my sweet niece : you have a guarrantee 
for your own happiness in the noble character 
of Lavalette." 

" It is not that I fear," said Emily, her 
whole countenance beaming with confidence ; 
'* of his love, devoted love, I am well assured ; 
that his character will not change by circum- 
stances, I am certain ; and yet there is the 
shadow of evil forever hanging over me. It 
is indistinct, undefined) and yet palpable as the 
dagger that haunted Macbeth." 

Josephine laughingly told her that the va- 
pors possessed her, and in order to exorcise 
them, proposed that they should visit some 
poor cottagers dependent on the empress* 
charity. They quickened their walk, for 
dark heavy clouds looked threateningly upon 
them, indicating a severe thunder-storm ; yet, 
as some time had elapsed since Josephine had 
seen them, she thought by hastening she 
should be enabled to satisfy herself of their 
situation, and reach Malmaison before the 
storm overtook them. They found the wretch- 
ed family even worse off than they had ex- 
pected. Josephine distributed the whde con- 
tents of her purse among them, and promising 
to send more efiicient relief as soon as she 
reached home, she bade adieu, amidst the 
blessings and thanks of honest hearts, who 
looked up to her as a guardian angel. 

In the meantime the storm had been in- 
creasing in fury. The dark clouds had rolled 
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themselves ap in one solid mass, and seemed 
ready to pour upon them the whole artillery 
of Heayen. The wind suddenly commenced 
blowing a hurricane ; trees were torn up by 
their roots, and scattered like autumn leayes ; 
fences were blown down, houses unroofed, 
and the forked lightning played in livid 
streaks about their path. The blanched face 
of Emily spoke her terror ; yet she dared not 
urge her fears, as Josephine, accustomed to 
these wild tornadoes in the West Indies, would 
only have laughed at her : however, as the 
storm continued to increase, even Josephine 
began to exhibit some alarm, when a horse- 
man rapidly passed them. Observing who 
the pedestrians were, he instantly checked 
his horse, exclaiming as he did so, *'Good 
Heavens, your majesty, is it you 1 and Emily, 
my cherished wife, in such a storm as this ! " 
Dismounting, he divested himself of his 
mantle, and throwing it around the ladies, 
begged them to follow him as closely and fast 
as possible. They, in their terror, bad taken 
a round-about way, and were in fact nearly as 
far from Malmaison as when they parted with 
the peasants. As they approached the dwel- 
ling they met domestics hurrying to every 
quarter in pursuit of their mistress, who they 
knew had gone out a short time before for a 
private walk, but did not know in what direc- 
tion first to seek her. 

Josephine laughed heartily at the plight in 
which Lavalette had caught them, after she 
had changed her dress and re-entered the 
drawing-room. Drawing Emily to her, and 
casting a mischievous look toward her hus- 
band, she said, in a lively tone, " You must 
remember we are no longer court ladies, sub- 
ject to rules of ceremony and etiquette ; but 
nymphs of the woods, and free as the birds." 
" But if you make such use of your free- 
dom as I caught you in this morning," rejoin- 
ed Lavalette in the same tone, " I fear you 
will not long live to enjoy it." 

The evening passed off delightfully. — 
None knew how to enjoy society, or make it 
agreeable to others, better than Josephine ; 
and this evening she particularly exerted her- 
self, because she wished to impress Lavalette 
with a favorable opinion of the present home 
of his wife, whom she well knew he almost 
worshipped. Lavalette did indeed admire his 
wife, and none could do other that knew her : 
possessed of a tall, elegant figure, beautiful 
face, and cultivated mind, there were no la- 
dies of the court who shone superior in grace 
to Emily Lavalette. A feeling that she had 



been nnjust, made Josephine assidioiu in her 
attentions ; and when Lavalette returned ta 
Paris, he did so in full confidence of the hap- 
piness of his wife, and the delightful situation 
in which she viras placed. He felt that he 
should be selfish to withdraw her from a place 
where she was so happy, and of which she 
was so great an ornament. 

Emily herself was delighted with the shady 
walks and calm retirement of Melmaison; 
always fond of study, she devoted a part of 
each day to the improvement of her mind ; in 
the aflemoon she accompanied Josephine in 
her daily walks, and the evenings were de- 
voted to Parisian society, for the courtiers 
soon became aware they could not do homage 
to Napoleon in a more flattering way, than by 
paying court to Josephine. 

In the meantime, the emperor had solicited 
the hand of the Arch-Duchess Maria LodsOy 
of the sovereign house of Austria. The pre- 
liminaries were soon settled, and Berthier 
was sent to Vienna, to represent his master 
by proxy. The young arch-duchess gave her 
hand to him in the capitol of Austria, and im- 
mediately commenced her journey into France. 
As her retinue were proceeding toward Sois- 
sons, a cavalier, in military undress, appeared 
at a little distance on horseback ; there was 
something very striken in his appearance, and 
as he approached, the young empress openly 
expressed her admiration. What was her as- 
tonishment when she discovered that this man, 
so simple in his dress, so totally unattended^ 
was her husband the emperor t 

They spent their evening at the chateau of 
Compeign ; and were re-married on the se- 
cond of April, 1810, in Paris, amidst every 
circumstance of imperial splendor. 

A soriee was to be given at the Austrian 
Ambassador's, Prince Schwartzenberg, Rue 
de Mont Blanc, in honor of the nuptials, 
where, by the express vrish of the emperor, 
Lavalette carried his beautiful wife. Ajb she 
entered the saloon, leaning on the arm of her 
husband, all eyes were attracted by the beau- 
ty of her appearance : there was no fioticous 
display, no pretension ; every thing about her 
was chaste and simple : her dress consisted of 
thread lace, over a pale blue satin, the skirts 
carelessly festooned on the left side by a ro- 
seate of pearls ; her hair dressed in ringlets, 
part of which were confined by a band of 
amythist ; a necklace of the same, contrasted 
well with the brilliant whiteness of her skin ; 
short tunic sleeves, festooned by a roseate of 
amythist and pearls, revealed the elastic arm ; 
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aDd her small delicate feet, encased in blue 
satin slippers, were buried at each step she 
took beneath the yielding carpet. Notwith- 
standing the simplicity of her dress, there was 
a regal majesty in her deportment, which even 
attracted the attention of the young empress, 
who eagerly inquired who she was. On dis- 
covering that she was the wife of Lavalette 
she caused her to be introduced to her, but in 
Tain solicited her to supply a vacant situation 
in the palace ; Emily was too happy in her 
retirement to wish to exchange it again for 
the turmoil of a court. The empiess paid her 
every attention, and was eTidently delighted 
with her. Napoleon looked at them both 
with a smiling countenance ; and every now 
and then, by some dry remaik, would wring 
peals of laughter from hi^ auditors. He had 
never been known so gay. 

As the house was not sufficiently large for 
the immense concourse of people, the ambas- 
sador had ordered a temporary saloon of wood- 
work to be erected in the garden communica- 
ting with his apartments. Unfortunately the 
architect had fixed the floor of the saloon on 
one side, to the steps that went down to the 
garden, and on the other, to the rock of a 
grotto, where there never entered a drop of 
water. A gallery of wood had also been 
erected, leading to the Rue de Provence : 
gauze and muslin draperies, with a great pro- 
fusion of garlands, lined the saloon and all its 
avenues ; an immense quantity of wax can- 
dles added to the heat of the atmosphere, and 
gave to all the ornaments a most inflammable 
dryness. In the midst of the utmost gaiety 
a cry of agony arose — ^the gallery was on fire ! 
in a few seconds the flames had reached the 
saloon. The people huddled together in one 
vast mass — rushed in agony to the garden. 
There was but one door, and all, both young 
and old, male and female, were crowded to- 
gether at this one point. In a few moments 
the flooring gave way, and a vast number 
were precipitated into a deep hollow, on which 
the floor had been laid. The shrieks of those 
below, the screams of those pursued by the 
flames, the stifling atmosphere, all combined 
to render the scene, which a few moments be- 
fore had been of fairy-like enchantment, il- 
luminated as it now was by the sparkling 
jQames, the crackling of what might well be 
taken for the groans of the lost — ^horrible as 
the day of judgment. All were seeking for 
rescue, but none knew where it was to be 
found. 

The emperor, at the commeneeixieDt of the ' 



fire, had succeeded in carrying the empress to 
a place of safety ; but there were many noble 
hearts still within that horrible furnace, strug- 
gling for life. 

As the emperor returned with Prince Eu- 
gene, who had succeeded in saving his destin- 
ed bride, the sight was appalling. Some un- 
fortunate women had fallen beneath the floor, 
and their burned arms were thrust through 
the bars, in vain endeavoring to extricate 
themselves from the horrible fate which await- 
ed them ; others were stifled ; some exhaust- 
ed by fear had fainted, and were trampled to 
death by their companions, all other thoughts 
being lost in the desire of self-preservation. 

Amid the tumult of agony and despair. Na- 
poleon gazed around in vain for Lavalette and 
his wife ; nothing was to be seen of them, no 
one knew where they were, and the emperor, 
with an agonized heart, was giving them up 
for lost, when he thought he heard the voice 
of Lavalette beneath him, calling in agony for 
help ; with herculean strength he raised the 
blackened board, and beheld, begrimmed with 
soot, the noble form of Lavalette, almost ex- 
hausted with fatigue and despair ; and his 
lovely wife, apparently dead, within his arms. 
With the aid of Prince Eugene, he succeeded 
in raising him from his perilous position, and 
conveyed him and his precious burthen into 
the open air. Fortunately the flames had not 
yet reached that spot, and although almost 
suffocated with the intense heat, they escaped 
otherwise uninjured. 

Not so fortunate was the beautiful sister-in- 
law of the ambassador, the Princess Schwart- 
zcnberg ; radiant in beauty and glittering with, 
diamonds, she had reigned one of the belles of 
the evening. When the fire first commenced 
she saved herself by flying to the garden, but 
not finding her daug^r, and seeking her in 
vain, she re-entered the saloon — ^the floor sunk 
under her feet, and she was engulphed in the 
flames. When the fire was at length extin- 
guished, she was found a shapeless corpse, 
blackened and reduced to half her size, and 
only known by the jewels that she wore. 

Many such cases occurred on that sad night 
of jubilee. Young and beautiful girls, who 
went with glowing hearts and hopes of con- 
quest, found but a death of anguish. Men, in 
the early flush of manhood, with the day- 
dreams of life dancing in their heads, and 
about their hearts, were suddenly called to ap- 
pear, without a warning, before their Maker's 
throne. Grey headed warriors, who had trod 
many a battle-field unscathed, found their 
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death hoar coming upon them at a time and 
place that they least expected ; yet it matters 
not if we are prepared, when death meets us ; 
whether in the festive scene of joy, or amid 
the stern privation of want, or being calmly 
on our bed, it is all one, if our hearts are but 
right in the sight of God, and our consciences 
void of offence toward men. 

When Lavalette returned with his wife to 
Malmaison, and related the occurrences of 
the previous evening, the heart of Josephine 
grew sad ; somewhat addicted to superstition, 
she could not but fancy that this fatal catas- 
trophe boded no good to the reign of Napo- 
leon. She made Lavalette repeat several 
times the principal events of the night, then, 
with a deep sigh she would exclaim, *' Alas ! 
it is as I feared ; his downfall is at hand ! " 

Emily herself, although imbued with deep 
piety, could not resist dwelling, with a melan- 
choly earnestness, on the singular coincidence 
of the entrance of Maria Louise into France, 
and the unfortunate Maria Antoinette. 

******** 

A few years have intervened. Napoleon is 
the father of a son ; but fortune is deserting 
him. He feels that the love of Maria Louise 
can never be to him what Josephine's had 
been : the former could share the hour of 
prosperity, but when darkness and storm low- 
ered around him, like a summer bird she flew 
away. It was then that his heart turned back 
to his first love, and he wrote affectionately 
and kindly to her who would have died for 
him, but whose deep affection he had cast 
aside. 

The campaigne of Moscow began, and that 
of Saxony completed the disasters of the em- 
pire, and the allies entered France. A hur- 
ried and distressful meeting on the return of 
the fugitive was the ftst that Josephine and 
Napoleon ever had on earth ; he was exiled 
by the allied powers to Elba; and although 
Josephine was re-instated in all her pomp and 
rank at Malmaison, yet the joyousness of her 
heart was gone forever ; she felt that sad in- 
roads were making in her health. The re- 
flection that he, whose mighty mind had raised 
him to imperial power, was now an exile on a 
contracted Island, far from his friends and the 
country he loved so much, constantly harrass- 
ed her. Surrounded as she was by royalty, 
she sighed for a faithful friend to whom she 
might constantly speak of Napoleon — he was 
her all, her world of hope and fear. It was, 
therefore, with delight she learned from Lava- 
lette that his wife intended to pass some time 



at Malmaison. "Ah!" she said, while the 
expression of former days passed over her 
face, " we will live over again the days of 
Napoleon. Tell my sweet Emily I shall noost 
anxiously expect her." In a few days she 
arrived. Josephine received her with tears : 
" ah ! dear Emily, I feel that I shall never see 
him I love so well again on earth ; God grant 
we may meet in Heaven ! " 

The empress and Emily resumed their em- 
ployments. The mornings were devoted to 
study and embroidery ; in the afternoon they 
usually rode ; and the evenings were spent in 
the society of a few select friends. 

A few days after the arrival of the Countess 
Lavalette, the Emperor Alexander, with some 
distinguished foreigners, were to dine at Mal- 
maison. The erafr&ss complained in the 
morning of not feeling well, but still persisted 
she was sufliciently well to do the honors of 
the table. In the evening a game of priso- 
ners was proposed on the beautiful lawn in 
front of the house. Josephine took a part in 
the game ; but how many associations did it 
recain It was Napoleon's favorite amuse- 
ment, and often had she been his prisoner — 
now he was himself a prisoner ! alone, desert- 
ed. As these memoirs came over her, she 
seated herself upon a bank enamelled with 
flowers, and burst into tears. Emily ap- 
proaced, and tendely kissing her brow, beg- 
ged her not to yield to such uncontrolable 
grief ; that a righteous G^d ruled above, and 
all was for the best. Josephine acknowledged 
that it was so ; but she was ill, and her heart 
was very sad. She aroused herself, and al- 
though she did not again enter into the spirit 
of the game, she continued as a spectator, un- 
til her altered appearance attracted the atten- 
tion of her guests, and they insisted upon her 
retiring. 

The following day she was very ill. The 
Emperor Alexander sent his own physician , 
but it was of no avail ; the fiat had gone forth 
that Josephine's pilgrimage on earth was to 
end. For a fortnight she continued to grow 
worse. Eugene and Hortense arrived, and 
were shocked to find their beloved mother so 
sadly changed. The physicians of both her 
children were sent for ; but no earthly aid 
could call back the spirit which God had sum- 
moned to himself. 

She knew that she was very ill ; but she 
was perfectly resigned, and endeavored to 
comfort her beloved children and weeping 
niece. She was deeply beloved, and all at 
this trying season maifested, in every possible 
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way, dieir respect for one who had seen such 
Taried phases of human life. The Emperor 
Alexander and King of Prassia called daily ; 
and she who had been dirorced from the Em- 
peror of France, was now snn^unded on her 
death-bed by the kings and emperors of 
foreign eountries, all anxious to do her hom- 
age, and aUeriate if possible the sting of 
death. 

The preceding night had been passed in a 
lethargic sleep, and the physicians, after con- 
solting together, acquainted Eugene and Hor- 
tense that their beloved mother was drawing 
near the close, and that they had better pre* 
pare her for it. She received the intimation 
with a placid smHe, and pressing the hands of 
her children together, begged them to remain 
firm in their affection to each other, and then 
requested that she might receive the com- 
munion. It was solemnly administered by 
her grandchildren's preceptor ; Jthe parish cler- 
gyman of Ruel being absent. Soon after it 
was administered, the Emperor Alexander was 
announced, and remained until all was over. 
The relations of Josephine were too deeply 
moved to greet the emperor ; but the empress 
raised her head, and with a sweet smile said, 
" Thank you, my friend, for this kind atten- 
tion ; it will be the last you will ever pay the 
living Josephine. But you will bear me wit- 
ness that I always desired the happiness of 
France — ^that I did all in my power to contri- 
bute to it ; and I can say, with truth, to all 
now present, that the first wife of Napoleon 
never, intentionally, caused a single tear to 
flow.'' Placing a hand upon the head of each 
of her children, she softly murmured a bles- 
sing, and fell into a deep sleep — from that 
s^ep she never wakened. 

The body of the Empress of France was 
consigned to an humble tomb in the village- 
church of Ruel ; and although the funeral 
was magnificent, no name graced the plate of 
the coffin, but the tears of two thousand poor 
peasants was a more grateful offering to the 
gentle spirit of Josephine. . ^ ^ 

^ ^ -'4lT0 BJB CONTINUED.) "^ ^ x 

ADAPTATION OF DRESS TO VARIOUS 
COMPLEXIONS. 

(OONTIWUBD.) 
i RELIEVING COLORS. 

No dress is ever beautiful in which the 
composition of the inferior colors is not adapt- 
ed to the peculiar expression of the prevailing 
color. The mere accumulation of different 
colors, without any regard to the general 
color of the dress, every one knows to be 



proverbially expressive of ignorance and vul- 
garity. To suit these colors, on the other 
hand, to the prevailing color, is considered as 
the great criterion of taste in this kind of 
composition. 

If you enquire, accordingly, why, in any 
particular case, such colors are not suited to 
the dress, you will be told that they are either 
too glaring, too solemn, too gay, or too deli- 
cate, for the predominate color ; in other 
words, that they do not accord with the ex- 
pression of the dress, and that, on this ac- 
count, the composition is not beautiful. 

It is upon the same account, that different 
colors in dress admit of very different classes 
of variety in the composition of the subordi- 
nate colors. Rich colors admit of little va- 
riety ; grave or melanch(^y colors of less ; 
delicate colors admit more of contoast than of 
variety; gay or cheerful colors demand a 
great proportion of variety. 

In all these cases, the proportion which is 
beautiful, is that which accords with the pecu- 
liar nature of the emotion that the predomi- 
nant color excites. Strong emotions, and 
emotions which border upon pain, require 
uniformity in their objects. Rich, or mag^ 
nificientj or mournful dresses, require, there- 
fore, a great proportion of wniformity in the 
composition of the coloring. Weak emotions 
require to be supported and enlivened. Dresses 
of a gentle and delicate character %re, there- 
fore, best illustrated by contrast. Emotions 
which .belong to pleasure demand variety in 
their objects. Dresses of a gay character ad- 
mit, therefore, of a greater proportion or va- 
riety in their coloring than any of the others. 

These slight hints may, perhaps, lead the 
reader to conclude that the beauty of dress 
(in so far as it relatctfi to the composition of 
colors) depends on the unity of expression, 
and that taste, in this respect, consists in 
the accurate perception of the expressions of 
colors, and of their relation, both to each 
other, and to the character or situation of the 
person for whom they are destined. 

It is, then, light colors, primitive or binary, 
which are best used for gay dresses, and best 
placed in harmony. In the latter case the re- 
lieving color, being in smaller quantity, should 
be more simple and vivid than the general 
color of the dress, but should by no means 
overpower it. 

COLORS BELIEVWa BT CONTRAST. 

A predominating color of light tint is well 
relieved by the color, simple or compound. 
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which is its natural coirtrast, as ^rple of yel- 
low, or blue of orange. 

The relieving o«ler ought not exist in too 
great a quantity, because it would then sur- 
pass the other by effect. Indeed, that the re- 
lieving color should be in small quantity, is 
evident from its very name. 

The relieving color should not be darker 
than the color it is intended to relieve, for it 
then presents as opposition, which should al- 
ways be avoided. Contrast, skillfully manag- 
ed, gives force and lustre to the color relieved, 
while opposition mars its effect. 

THEIR MANAGEMENT IN RELATION TO THE PACE. 

If the preceding principles be true, it is 
certain that the color relieving by contrast 
ought not to be brought in contact with the 
face, where its strong and direct contrast 
would heighten the fauhy tint in the face. 

Near to the face, indeed, the smallest quan- 
tity of that color should exist, while a broad 
border or flounce of the relieving color may 
be at the bottom of the dress, or a lining, 
which is often shown by turning up ; a nar- 
row margin, or mere ties, should alone mark 
tKb edges as they ascend, and this color should 
give place to white near the face. 

This rule is enforced by actual practice, 
though it is followed without system or rule, 
and almost instinctively, as it is at the bottom 
of dresses chiefly that broad borders of re- 
lieving colors are used, and near the face that 
white is emjdoyed. 

COLORS RELIEVING BY HARMONY. 

A predominating color of darker tint is well 
relieved by that which best harmonizes with 
it in the manner already pointed out. The 
relieving color should neither exist in too 
great a quantity, nor should it be darker than 
the color it is intended to relieve. 

Colors relieving by harmony, may evident- 
ly, with less impropriety, be brought into con- 
tact with the face ; because, if the general 
color of the dress be well suited to the com- 
plexion, that which harmonizes with it cannot 
be very prejudicial. 

COLOR OF APARTMENT3. 

After all that has been said, it is scarcely 
necessary to add, that objects which consti- 
tute a back-ground to the face, or which, on 
the contrary, reflect their hues upon it, always 
either add to, or detract from, the beauty of 
the complexion. For this, and, perhaps, some 
other reasons, many persons look better at 
home in their apartments, than in the streets. 
Apartments may, indeed, be peculiarly ar- 



ranged, so as to improve particular complex- 
ions. Many ladies, however, bestow almost 
scrupulous attention upon the selection of 
shades in the choice of a flower or ribbon, 
which will last a few months, perhaps a few 
days ; but when it is some article of furniture, 
which will last for some years, they alte^ 
gether neglect the influence of color. 

In general, the color of the walls of any 
apartment, against which the face is seen, 
and with which it is compared, will operate 
by contrast ; for though the other walls will 
also reflect, yet that will be a general and 
vague reflection on all that the room contains, 
while the contrast between the face and oppo- 
site walls will be particular and striking. 

On the contrary, when a lady's ^e is 
placed amidst hangings of any color, they 
will, from their nearness on all sides, operate 
by reflection ; and this will be the more strik- 
ing, because the observer will probably be re- 
mote from their influence. Thus, by tiie re- 
flection of yellow hangings, a blonde will ac- 
quire a hopeless insipidity ; close to green 
window curtains, a dark brunette will look as 
though waiting for the nurse or doctor. 

In the next article we shall have something 
to say in relation to General form of Dress ; 
its principles, <Sf€. 

OUR PLATE. 
There is not, perhaps, in the whole world a 
greater variety of river scenery than can be 
found in our country. In Maine there are 
streams remarkable almost as the Rhine for 
the picturesque grandeur of their banks. The 
Hudson has become almost arcadeon by the 
thousand cultivated groves and beautiful dwel- 
lings that are interspersed amid its magnifi- 
cent scenery. The Valley of Wyoming, where 
the Susquehanna winds through its verdant 
bosom, is unsurpassed for the luxuriance and 
sublimity of meadow, grove and precipice, ar- 
ranged and grouped like a picture. The Dele- 
ware is also remarkable for varied and rich 
scenery, and from its association with the 
great events of our revolution, is particularly 
an object of interest. A thousand beautiful 
sketches might be taken along its banks for 
the embellishment of our perodical ; but the 
plate which we give our readers this month 
represents one of its most picturesque fea- 
tures, and is from one of the best engravers 
of our country. 

Ancient Diet. — Wheat bread with olives, 
figs, and other fruits — and less seldom with 
cheese and eggs— constituted the diet of the 
Athenians, in their most flourishing days. 
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THE AGfiD PBnONER. 

I have read, heard or dreamed, of an old man, long 
imprisoned — I think for debt — who, on hearing a bird 
that flew, singing, over his prison walls, was, at first, 
evidently delighted; but soon, as he contrasted the 
bird's liber^ vrith his own restraint, the desire for free- 
dom grew so strong within him, that he became derang- 
ed. ThK SlirOING OF A BIRD M4DX HIM A MANIAC ! 

For years a haggard prisoner sate 

Within a dismal cell, 
Where fietintly through the heavy grate 

The light of heaven fell — 
With one so lone and desolate 

E'en hope refused to dwell. 

Old age and grief had bleached his hair, 

And deeply in his face 
The furrowed inroads of grim care 

The eye might plainly trace — 
Ah ! well that old man might despair, 

Immured in such a place ! 

Twelve times the earth around the sun 
Had urged her steady flight — 

Twelve times their race the seasons run, 
And he shut from the sight — 

Twelve lingering years ! — to him as one 
Long, dark and dreary night ! 

The spring in "robes of living green" — 
' Nature's awakening hymn — 
Bright summer, with its skies serene. 

Cheered not his dungeon dim — 
Nor autumn with her brilliant sheen — 

'Twas winter all to him ! 

The grating of his prison door 

Was all the sound he heard. 
Save once, above his walls did soar 

A little warbling bird ; 
And while its song did sweetly pour. 

Oh, how his heart was stirred ! 

Oh, how he longed to break away, 

Like that young bird as free ! 
No bounds his onward flight should stay. 

But, drunk with liberty, 
- He recked not where his steps should stray, 

So he from man might flee ! 

'Twas then he cursed the iron fate 

That bound him to his kind — 
'Twas then he wildly beat his grate. 

Like one with frenzy blind : 
Alas ! the song that charmed so late. 

Had wrecked the old man's mind ! 

C.P.L. 



TMB POiBTBT OF SOMlfBR. 

There is poetry in the hum of bees, when 
the orchards are ia hlooin, and the son is 
shining in unclouded splendour upon the wav- 
ing meadows, and the garden is richly span- 
gled with spring flowers. There is poetry in 
the hum of the bee, because it brings back to 
us, as in a dream, the memory of by-gone days, 
when our hearts were alive to the happinesa 
of childhood — the time when we could lie 
down upon the green bank and enjoy the still- 
ness of summer's noon, when our hopes were 
in the blossoms of the orchard, our delight in 
the sunshine, our untiring rambles in the 
meadows, and our perpetual amusement in the 
scented flowers. Since these days, time has 
rolled over us with such a diversity of inci- 
dents, bringing so many changes in our modes 
of living and thinking, that we have learned, 
perhaps at some cost, to analyse our feelings, 
and to say, rather than feel, that there is poe- 
try in the hum of bees. 

But let one of these honey-laden wanderers 
find his way into our apartment, and while he 
struggles with frantic efibrts to escape through 
the closed window, we cease^ to find pleasure 
in his busy hum. 

There is poetry in the flowers that grow in 
sweet profusion upon wild and uncultivated 
spots of earth, exposing their delicate leaves 
to the tread of the rude inhabitants of the 
wilderness, and spreading forth their scented 
charms to the careless mountain wind — in the 
thousand, thousand little stars of beauty look- 
ing forth like eyes, vnth no eye to look again ; 
or cups, that seem formed to catch the dew- 
drops ; or spiral pyramids of varied hue shoot- 
ing up from leafy beds, and pointing faithfully 
to the shining sky; or crowns of golden 
splendor mounted upon fragfle stems ; or pur- 
ple wreaths that never touched a human 
brow ; all bursting forth, blooming and then 
fading, with endless succession in the midst 
of untrodden wilds ; — in rain and sunshine, in 
silent night, and glowing day, with an end and 
purpose in their brief existence inscrutable to 
the mind of man. 

Slavery. — One of the beet things we have 
yet seen, is a statement in the Health Journal 
implying that the worst form of human slavery 
is that slavery to ourselves which every where 
exists ; and which, until it is removed, is an 
insurmountable obstruction to the real, practi- 
cal emancipation of others, even from their ex- 
ternal bondage. 
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MISAVTHROPIO HOURS. 
BT E. D. BJLKEUf JR. 

1 feel that life is ebbing fast ; 

My days on earth are well-nigh past ; 

How swift the moments fly— • 

Each varying hour, each fleeting breath, 
Imprints on me the seal of death, 

Alas ! how soon we die. 

I will not murmur or repine — 

Earth's hopes and joys were never mine — 

Why should I wish to stay ? 
My youthful brow is seared with care — 
Disease has left an impress there, 

Which ne'er will pass away. 

My only hopes on earth are dead, 
The fondest dreams of youth are fled— 

No tie doth bind me here ; — 
The treasured joy of former years, 
Has left but bitterness and tears ; 

The future fills with fear. 

They tell of joys beyond the sky— 
They speak of hopes that never die — 

Of an eternal youth ; 
Of fields with constant verdure green, 
Where ever varying is the scene — 

Where every thing is truth. 

Then let me quickly, quickly fly. 
And seek a home beyond the sky ; 

A land of peace and rest ; 
For I have found no pleasure here— 
Earth has no joy without its tear ; 

None are supremely blest. 

How varying every thing around ! 
The sky, the trees, the very ground, 

Bears marks of sure decay: 
The yellow leaf upon the tree, 
Seems hovering there as if to flee 

Far on the winds away. 

The little bird whose plaintive note, 
At early mom upon me broke. 

Is hovering in the air ; 
And soon he too will pass away. 
And I shall miss his morning lay ; 

His feather'd plumage fair. 

Oh, had I the wings as fleet, as free. 
As that dear bird whose minstrelsy, j 

Falls on my listening ear, 
I'd soar to some far distant star, 
And dwell content forever there. 

Nor wish to linger here. 

Sandy Bill, N. Y, 



AFBACOfBNT. 
I saw her in the bloom of youthful beauty. 
The blush of modesty was on her cheek, and 
sensibility sparkled in her azure eye. I will 
not attempt to delineate the beauties of her 
person, much less to portray the graces of 
her mind. Suffice it to say, she was cdl that 
is good and lovely in woman. Again I saw 
her. She stood beside the altar, pale and 
lovely ; her dew-lit eye was raised to heaven, 
and her slight frame trembled with emotion, 
as she took upon her the holy vows of wed- 
lock. Years passed on, and again I beheld 
her. She was bending over the coffined clay 
of a lovely infant ! A mother^s anguish was 
swelling her heart and heaving her bosom 
with convulsive sobs, as she pressed her lips, 
for the last time, to the marble cheek of her 
child. With a trembling hand she wiped the 
gathering tears from her eyes, and raising 
them to heaven, said, *' Thy will, oh ! God, be 
done ; what is one of thy creatures that she 
should dare to complain V A more than mor- 
tal calmness came over her. She stood in 
the dignity of a superior being, gazing on the 
dead form of her beautiful child. Again I 
saw her. She stood beside the bier of him 
who had been her friend, her soother, her 
counsellor — the bier of her husband. He 
had been called in manhood^s pride to lie 
down by his lifeless child, and she, his be- 
loved one, was left to weep his premature 
death. It is true when she felt his last breath 
on her cheek — when she met his last dying 
look of love, she thought life a burden ! But 
heaven was still her support — on that she 
leaned, and that soon taught her to be resigned 
to this last and greatest affliction. Calmly the 
bereaved, but ^lovely mourner, took her last 
farewell of him she had loved with the con- 
stancy of wowan, and with a serene brow, 
took her fatherless babes to her bosom. Once 
more I saw her. Still fair was that lovely 
brow, over which the dark hair parted in luxu- 
riant brightness. But ah! how strangely 
cold — how awfully still ! She too was dead ! 
She too had died in youth's bright hour ! With 
a tearless eye had she clasped her orphans to 
her heart and commended them to heaven. — 
Then, even then, her faith failed her not — 
even at that trying moment, when death was 
busy at her heart, her faith failed her not. 
She was a Christian. o. f. 

A contented mind and a good conscience 
will make a man happy in all conditions. 
Wine has drowned more than the sea. 
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OUR OHHONIOLE. 

The last month has been marked with few events 
worthy of record. President Tyler's veto of the Ta- 
riff bill, and the subseouent struggle to setde the re^ 
venae of the country has created considerable ex- 
citement in the political world. Meantime business 
never was so depressed, nor commercial confidence 
so completely prostrated. It is possible that our pros- 
pects may brighten up a little during the autumn, but 
every thine is uncertain. The treaty between this 
country and Europe has been ratified by the Senate, 
and so far as it is made known, appears to give satis- 
faction, but it will not become puotic in all its details 
until sanctioned by the British Government. 

Since our last number, melancholv news has reached 
our shores from France. The Duke D'Orleans, heir 
to the throne, came to a sudden death by a fall from 
his carriage, a circumstance which has overpowered 
that great nation with mourning and has excited much 
sympathy throughout other nations. The trouble and 
consternation which fell upon the court — the high 
promptings of nature, which made the royal house 
erf* France forset both dignity and station in their new 
anxiety to look upon the dying Prince — as described 
in the Paris journals— conveyed a touching and sorry- 
fol picture. We forget the Sovereisn L^y in the 
woman and the mother, when we read of the afflicted 
Queen rushine from the saloon on foot to receive the 
last breath of her son. In this death France has re- 
ceived a melancholy blow from which she wUl not 
soon recover. 

In England some lunatic young gentleman has been 
snapping ilints at the <}ueen, but this seems to be a 
sort of monthly recreation, which the young gentle- 
noen of London delight to indulge in, and it will be 
difficult to get up much of an excitement on such oc- 
casions on this side the Atlantic, unless some battery 
is found powerful enough to blow up the state carriage 
in which her Majesty has encountered so many perils. 

The litxrart world has little new in it, except 
a monthly ma^zine, which we hear mentioned as verv 
beautiful in its imbellishments, called " The Artist.'' 
We have not seen the work and hear nothing said of 
its literary contents. 

The Croton water is now refreshing our city, 
and in this sultry weather it is delightful to wimess 
the improvement made by the streams of pure water 
used for purifying the gutters. In a short time this 
inestimable blessing will be generally introduced into 
our dwellings, and New York will stand second to no 
city in America for comfort and cleanliness. We took 
a ^ve around the great reservoir a week since, and 
a more beautiful sight cannot well be imagined, or a 
tnore gratifying one, when all the grand associations 
connected with this stupendous unaertaking are con- 
sidered. 

Lord Ashburton has visited our city, and receiv- 
ed the hospitality of its inhabitants. The (Governor's 
room at the City Hall was offered for his use by the 
proper authorities, but his lordship preferred to re- 
ceive his friends at the Astor House. The imporUnt 
errand on which he came being accomplished, the 
peacemaker will soon be in old En^and again, highly 
gratified, we doubt not, with the success of hb mis- 



Toppin, the man who was to have been hanged on 
the fifm of this month, has received a commutation of 
his sentence from the Governor. Through the exertions 
of a lady of this city evidence of his insanity was col- 
lected, and placed before Governor Seward— evidence 



which was unfortunately omitted at the trial, and 
which justified the Executive in instkuting a commis- 
sion for examining more thoroughly into his case. This 
commission resulted in a commutation of die unfortu- 
nate man's punishment into imprisonment for life. The 
decision was transmuted by Governor Seward to the 
lady who had applied for executive clemencv, in a 
manner most complimentary and gniiCying, and which 
conferred on her the pleasure of furnishing the first 
intelligence of the commutation to the prisoner and his 
suffenng family. We are informed that Mr. Hart, who 
acted as attorney for the prisoner, during the investiga- 
tion, exerted himself to the utmost in his behalf, with 
no hopes of remuneiation, «nd throughout the whole 
affair omitted no opi>ortunit7 of aiding to place the 
wretched man's case in a proper light before the Ex- 
ecutive. The friends of Toppin, we learn, express 
much gratitude to Mr. Hart, for his benevolent and 
gratuitous exertions in behalf of a man too infirm of in* 
tellect to act in his own behalf, wad wiUiout a fiurthing 
to pay for legal aid. 



LATEST PARIS FASHXONS. 

Bonnets. — The form of bonnets is much the same, 
still slightly shading the face ; the crowns made round 
and large ; they are composed of light silk or zephyr 
m^terisus, such as crape, tulle, or tancy gauzes, and 
tissue, bordered round the edges with folds of the same, 
trimmed with rich flowers of divers colours, the in- 
terior decorated with light flowers. The b<mnets of 
fancy gauzes, either white, rose or blue, are mostly 
trimm^ with lace or blonde, the crown being prettily 
decorated with very light roses, each rose being sur- 
rounded and divided by the lace ; the interior trim- 
med to match ; we must not, also, forget to mention, 
that the capes of the bonnets behind, are commencing 
to be worn more shallow. 



Materials for Dresses. — Light stuf& are 'still all 
the ra^e amongst our elegantes, as well as those beau- 
tiful light silks of different rays and stripes; then, 
there are batistes of Surat, mouselines de laine, tissue 
bayaderes of every sort, and, lastly, those delicate balso 
rines, amongst which we have remarked a very pretty 
fantasia, the ground beirig of different shades, covered 
with lines at convenient distances, and striped with 
palm leates, having a very good effect. The heavier 
materials are les moires Ninon, les moires Pompadour, 
les Pekins, covered with narrow stripes shadea, inter- 
mixed with small flowers of a paler shade, and les 
taffetas glaces, bearing the pret^ names o£ rose et ciel 
and rose et myrte. 

EvEiviNG Dress.— Nothing is so much worn at the 
present moment, as white for evening dresses ; we see 
it everywhere; at the theatre, at balls, at concerts, 
white is everywhere visible, the favorite material be- 
ing monaseline or tarlatan ; the form of the corsage 
round, and a la vierga ; plain sleeves demi-kmgues, 
and mostlv covered with the cardinal or lace cnspin, 
forming the sole ornament to the dress. We have 
also remarked some prettv robes of organdv, having 
the band attached witii a buckle, from which depend 
two ends descending to the knee, where they are met 
with two immense flounces which decorate the skirt, 
broad flounces being now much in favor. The dresses 
of foulard glace and the barege de Bagegorv, with its 
soft shades, but plain, varies me monotony of so much 
white, and is certainly more becoming to some com- 
plexions. 

Colors. — The fashionable colors of this month are 
much the same as those last month, being the different 
shades of violet, green and peach ; pink and blue are 
also much worn ; white, however, predominates over 
all, both as regards outdoor costume and full dress. 
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I hear the Bx)bin's morning lay, And Bcmxething in his song Brings to my mind a train of thought, 
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Of years when I was young, Brings to my mind a train of thought Of years when I was young. 




I. The mountain's bluff, the valley's low, 
The murmuring stream along ; 
The frequent range and ramble round, 
In years when I was young. 

L The distant horn, the sounding flai\ 
The flocks and herds in throng ; 
I recollect these rural scenes, 
Of years when I was young. 

. The circling round of youthful friends, 

As vines with clusters hung ; 

The fire that m their bosom glow*d, 

In years when I was young. 



5. Sweet little Redbreast, how I love 

Those warblings of thy tongue, 
And aU the retrospect they bring, 
Of years when I was young. 

6. But scenes and friends of earlier days- 

With time have roll'd along ; 
And memory only calls to mind 
The years when I was young. 

7. Life with its varied scenes have changed— 

I feel it in my song ; 
.'ut Robin warbles just the same 
As when I once was young. 
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The horror stricken group were seen by 
two men passing toward the village who as- 
sisted in conveying the dead body to the 
house. As they were about to bear it away, 
old Hinman joined them ; his strength seemed 
entirely to have left him, and without speak- 
ing a word, he stood gazing wildly at the 
corpse as it was carried with difficulty across 
die foot-bridge. With a heavy groan he turn- 
ed to the insensible girl and attempted to 
raise her in his arms, but so completely was 
his great strength prostrated, that he tottered 
under the light form, which a few minutes be- 
fore would have been to him but as an in- 
fant^3. His son made a motion as if to assist 
him. The old man turned fiercely, the blood 
of hot anger rushed into his swarthy cheek, 
and he pushed the wretch back, exclaiming, in 
a deep threatening voice, " Dare to lay your 
hands on the poor lamb, and FIl level you as 
I would a fat ox ! " — then laying the pale head 
of the fainting girl on his shoulder, he folded 
her to his broad chest very tenderly, and bore 
her over the log bridge to the house. 

James Hinman remained for a moment with 
an expression of doubt and alarm in his face. 
" Could it be — has he \ — but no, ne — ^the fear 
is preposterous — he must have seen us from 
the meadow," he muttered, and then advanc- 
ing to Blair, who still sat on the rock stupiiied 
with horror, he lightly touched his shoulder, 
and in a smooth hypocritical voice, said, " all 
are out of sight — now, Blair, is the time to 
save yourself." 

The poor heart-broken youth raised his 
face, pale and collapsed with agony ; his eyes 
fell on the spot where the corpse had been ; 
the grass was trampled and matted down with 
blood ; — shuddering, he buried his face again 
in hb hands, and said, in a voice of hopeless 
misery, " Do you wish for more 1 — ^am I not 
a murderer \ " 



" True," replied Hinman anxiously, " but 
look to your own safety-<-there is yet time for 
escape." 

Blair dropped his hands slowly fiotn his 
face, and his dim eyes met the anxious look 
of his persuader, with an expression of heart- 
broken misery, that appalled and softened 
even him, and bis voice had something of true 
feeling in its tones as he strove to persuade 
him from the spot. The sufferer appeared 
not to comprehend his object, and it would 
seem that no definite wish to escape actuated 
him, though he arose and staggered a few 
paces forward. He would have fallen, but 
that Hinman caught him by the arm. 

" Yes, help me — hold me up — I am weak 
and heart-sick," he murmured, leaning heavi- 
ly on the shoulder of his supporter. 

Hinman looked anxiously toward the house. 
One of the men was mounting his horse. — 
" Look," he exclaimed, pointing to the rider 
as he galloped toward the village — " it will 
soon be too late — go with me, I will secrete 
you till night." He threw his arms around 
Blair, and strove to draw him from the place 
of death ; but the intellect of the sufferer 
seemed bound up in one idea only. " He was 
dead, I know it^-quite dead — I shot him — is 
it not enough 1 " he continued to repeat, with- 
out moving a step, while his weight fell 
heavier and heavier on his companion. 

" Go with me, I entreat," exclaimed Hin- 
man, impatiently ; then hoping to arouse him, 
he added, " it might have been loss of blood ; 
he may not be dead." 

These words of hope had their effect ; Blair 
started upright, drew a quick, gasping breath, 
and walked rapidly toward the house. 

Hinman followed him to the brink of tht 
river, and vehemently entreated him to return, 
and not to run headlong into danger. Blair 
paid no attention, but moved swiftly toward 
the house. The baffled villain uttered an ex- 
ecration, stood irresolute for a moment, and 
then followed him, muttering, " The fool ! 
he will forco me too far — I would not have a 
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trial ; but if he will run headlong let him take 
the worst." 

Old Hinma9 bore the senseless Grace to 
her chamber, and laying her on the bed chaf- 
ed her cold hands in his hard palms, poured 
water over her fece, and strove by every 
means in his power to restore her to con- 
sciousness. It was in vain ; cold and marble- 
like she lay on the white counterpane, with 
the water-drops rolling from her cheeks and 
polished forehead, coldly, as if they were 
dripping from chisseled stone, while her whole 
frame seemed stiffening in death. It was 
more than a common fainting fit which bound 
the faculties and chilled the frame of poor 
Grace Suthgate. 

" It's of no use," said Mr. Hinman, and his 
words came chokingly from his throat, " it's 
of no use — I'm afeared she's dead, and I 
don't know but it will be a marcy if she is, 
poor &therless and motherless creature — I'll 
go home and send my woman or Nancy — ^poor 
Nance — ^it'll almost kill her," and laying the 
little hand he had been chafing sofUy on the 
bosom of the orphan, he removed the black 
ringlets which lay wet and uncurled from off 
her face, and turned away. 

When Nancy Hinman entered the chamber 
of her wretched friend, she found her sitting 
upon the bed, her eyes fixed on the opposite 
window, and her features still settled in a 
death-like calm. Nancy, who had never seen 
grief expressed but by tears, was surprised at 
her seeming resignation, and while the drops 
gathered in her own bright eyes, she threw 
her arms round the sufferer, whispering, " Oh, 
Grace, dear Grace, you can't tell how I feel 
for you." 

There was no answer, no motion in the suf- 
ferer. 

" Grace, oh ! Grace, you are cruel ! — ^won't 
you take notice of me 1 — what have I done 
that you won't speak ? " 

" Hush, hush ! not so loud, you disturb me ; 
I know you, I know all, but it hurts me to 
speak — open the window — I want air — my 
breath pains me," whispered the mourner, but 
without turning her eyes or moving a limb. 

Nancy raised the sash and seated herself 
beside it. She saw Grace press her hand to 
her forehead, and after a few moments sink 
back to her pillow. She was uncertain 
whether she slept or not, but for four long 
hours there was no word spoken between 
them. The sun was down, its tints of gold 
died slowly from the horizon, the stars came 
out in their splendor, the moon rose as it had 



y done the preceding night, all without remain- 
ed the same^-and yet in that house there was 
not a heart which had not been changed as 
with years of sorrow. How insignificant we 
are \ The very flowers we tread upon bloom 
as sweetly when our hearts are broken, as 
when the music of happiness is thrilling 
through them. The moonlight falls alike on 
the lovers in their bower, and the widow by 
the tomb of her husband. But oh, how dif- 
ferent are its effects ! To the first it is the 
deepener of joy ; to the other a mockery of 
sorrow. Our hearts are stricken, withered, 
blasted, while the rose bursts its germ and 
smiles itself out of life ; yet the woild goes 
on as heedless of our agony as of its falling 
leaves. We die, a few tears are dropped, a 
few moans are made — the hearts which our's 
have clung to, droop for an hour, and this is 
all. No other thing in nature is disturbed^ 
save the few green clods which are torn to 
admit us to the bosom of the earth. The 
waves of time roll over our empty places, 
and all things are as if we had nev^r been.— 
Alas ! how insignificant we are ! 

It was late when the hum of voices, which 
had ascended from below all the evening, died 
away. One by one the people from the 
neighboring village departed, and Nancy Hin- 
man, sad almost for the first time in her life, 
sat alone by the little window of her friend's 
chamber. As the clattering of the last de- 
parted horse died on the air, she arose and 
went to the bed-side of the suffarer. She lay 
still as if asleep. Her eyes were closed, but 
there was a tremulous motion in the shadowy 
lashes sweeping her cheek, and a working of 
her features, as the moonbeams lay full upon 
them, which would have disproved ill appear- 
ance of recent slumber, had Nancy Hinman 
been a close observer. She — ^kind girl — bent 
down and kissed the pale forehead of the 
mourner, wept over her for a time, and then 
stole soflly back to her seat, where she soon 
dropped into a heavy slumber. 

As the young girl lay with her arms folded 
on the window-sill, her bright cheeks pillow- 
ed upon them, and her frank brow exposed, 
by her curls, as the night-wind lifted them 
playfully from her temples, Grace arose and 
stole softly from the room. The poor girl 
had been awake, listening to the voices from 
below, as a culprit within sound of the ham- 
mers which rivet his scaffold. A thin petition 
only divided her from the women who were 
making her father's shroud. She heard them 
consult on the form and measurement; she 
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heard the good Mrs. Hinman caation them to 
speak softly, that they might not distarb her ; 
she knew, by the bustle, when those below 
weie laying out the dead ; and yet she did 
not move, nor unclose her aching eyes ; but 
lay four long honrs with her intellect quicken- 
ed to painful acuteness, and her heart cramp- 
ing within her, like a thing of distinct life. — 
When all was still and her young watcher 
asleep, she stole down to mourn by the dead. 
She passed through the kitchen ; two men 
were stretched along the chairs asleep, while 
another sat in a shadowy comer, with his face 
turned toward the wall. Grace was too 
wretched to notice them, and glided unseen to 
the parlor. She opened the door, and the 
corpse of her father lay before her. The face 
was uncovered ; the grave clothes gKnunered 
in the dim light, and were slighdy rustled by a 
current of air, which swept over a honey- 
suckle at an open sash, and filled the room 
with fragrance. The poor orphan's heart 
grew faint; it was the same vine she had 
nailed to the casement in the morning. The 
dewy blossoms she had trifled with then, were 
now breaking the moonlight as it trembled 
through them and flickered over the face of 
the dead. Slowly the orphan advanced ; she 
started and her heart leaped within her, for 
the light quivering over the face of the corpse 
gave it the appearance of life. She bent her 
cheek ; it met one cold and stiffened : her 
heart contracted itself again. She sunk on 
her knees and strove to pray. Her throat 
was dry and agony almost choked her. With 
locked hands, and large drops breaking over 
iier upturned brow, she struggled for words of 
prayer. A painful effort, and they broke from 
her lips. " Oh, God ! oh, God ! help me to 
bear this mine aflliction." Straightway warm 
tears rushed to her eyes, the grasp of agony 
was taken from her heart, and she wept free- 
ly. Long and holy was the communion 
Grace Sothgate held with her God, there, by 
her father's death ccrach. Her heart was per- 
vaded with a sweet and invisible influence ; 
a calm blessed feeling, such as human pen 
can never describe, took possession of her 
spirit ; and she, who had knelt down in her 
agony, arose resigned — nay, happy. The 
hght was still on her father's face, and a 
smile, pure and holy, such as his mortal lips 
had never known, lay like a promise of 
heaven upon it. Grace stooped and pressed 
her lips to the cold clay. As she raised her 
head another shadow fell athwart the corpse. 
It was her cousin who stood before her. Very 



pale he was, and his countenance looked so- 
lemn and deathlike in the dim light. Grace 
moved not, nor shrunk as he laid his cold 
hand on her's. She knew that he had killed 
her father, but she knew also that his will had 
no part in the deed. He spoke, and his 
voice was low and very mournful. 

*^ I did not think to find you here — they told 
me you were ill — ^I came to look on the dead 
while my keepers slept — to-morrow I go to be 
tried for his murder — you cannot think ma 
guilty of an intent to kill your father, Grace. ** 

" No," replied the orphan, ** no — could you 
be here, by his side, had you harbored a 
thought of murder ? " 

*' I thank you — from my broken heart I 
thank you," said he, trembling violently, and 
leaning against the window frame for support. 

As his hand grasped the casement, it crush- 
ed a flowering branch of the honeysuckle, 
which had fallen in at the open sash. He 
raised his hand and carefully removed the 
bruised flowers, and when he looked up his 
eyes were full of tears. 

" They are fresh and blooming yet — a day 
has not withered them," he said in a sorrow- 
ful voice, accompanied by one of those pain- 
ful smiles which spring from the very dregs of 
misery ; then, with a sudden gesture of de- 
spair, he turned to the body outstretched be- 
fore him, and exclaimed, with a burst of bit- 
ter feeling, " Oh, Grace, Grace ! can this be 
real? — ^parted forever — ^you fatherless — I — ^I 
— ^a murderer ! — and all in a few hours. This 
morning — but this morning — and we stood 
there, so happy, so fall of hope — oh, my God ! 
why was I permitted to work all this woe ! " 

Grace laid her hand on his. She yielded 
to none of the regretful feelings which* crowd- 
ed to her heart. It is not the nature of prayer 
to strengthen the soul for a time, as does hu- 
man resolution, and then lay it bare again to 
the ravages of the passions. No — faith and 
resignation may need guarding, but theiir 
strength is equal to the need of their pos? 
sessor. Grace, I have said, placed her hand 
on that of her cousin. She, the bereaved, 
was about to administer consolation to the be- 
reaver. The light of a pure spirit broke over 
his face, her black hair M\ back from her 
pale forehead as she raised it to look upon 
him, and she appeared in her spiritual beauty 
like a ministering angel, rather than a mourner 
sorrowing over the dead. Her lips were 
parted to speak, when a heavy tread and a 
rough voice was heard in the passage. 

»*I am nussed," ewlaimed Blaifj "they 
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will iotrode even here. Grace, you have 
gireo me comfort — me who—," his voice was 
choked with grief— he grasped her hand with 
convulsive violence and left the room. 

The morning son shone in upon the corpse, 
and Grace Suthgate was still kneeling by it. 
She knew not that the dawn had broken — she 
cared not that the flowers were awake and re- 
joicing in their dew. The rattle of the 
wheels which had borne Henry Blair to 
prison was still sounding in her ears. She 
was praying for him, and her entreaties went 
up to the Most High as a rich incense ; for 
they sprung from a heart, which, like flowers, 
jrielded its sweetness in greatest abundance 
when it was most severely bruised. She un- 
closed not her eyes, and her voice, like tones 
of broken music, ceased not to ascend till 
the promise of strength and faith was vouch- 
safed to her. 

Those who came to prepare for the funeral 
looked on the calm brow of the young girl 
and wondered. 

Mr. Suthgate was buried on his own ground, 
just beneath the precipice at the back of the 
house. A large maple overshadowed his 
grave, and wild roses blossomed thickly about 
it. One thing was remarkable regarding the 
funeral — old Hinman was not present — nor 
had he been at the house since the morning of 
its master^s death. It was said that he was 
in ; but when Nancy returned to nurse him 
he reproved her sharply for deserting the poor 
orphan, and commanded her to return, and 
not leave her again until she was sent for. — 
In vain Nancy, who truly loved her father, be- 
sought him to allow her to remain with him. 
" Grace was calm," she said, '' and kept about 
the house all the time, never appearing as if 
any thing had happened, only once in a while, 
when some of her father^s books or things 
came in the way; and then she would go 
about her work with the tears dropping from 
her eyes for an hour at a time ; and her smile 
had a strange kind of look about it, just as if 
it would say, oh, how my heart aches ! " 

Old Hinman sat in his great easy-chair, 
with his hands clasped on his knees, and large 
tears rolling one by one down his cheeks, as 
Nancy gave this simple description of her 
friend^s suffering. His daughter looked in 
his careworn face, and her heart was pained, 
for she had never seen him sick before. 

" Do let me stay with you, father — Grace 
does not need me — there is no work to do, for 
she don't eat scarcely any thing, and brother 



James comes night and morning to feed the 
stock and take care of things." 

At the mention of his son^s name, Mr. 
Hinman suddenly unlocked his hands and 
turned remarkably pale. He half started 
from his chair, and with trembling lips, ex- 
claimed, ** Don*t name him — I tell you don't 
name him," — then suddenly checking himself 
he fell back to his seat, adding, "leave the 
room, Nancy ; youVe done no harm." 

It would be almost impossible for a person 
to be left more completely alone than was 
Grace Suthgate by the death of her father.— 
Brought up entirely in his society, living al- 
most alone with him from childhood, she had 
centered all the earthly affections of her hum- 
ble and loving heart to his existence. Never 
in her whole lifetime could she renoember a 
harsh word or act coming from him. No 
second object had found a place in her heart 
till the arrival of Henry Blair, and even then, 
the love she bore her parent seemed to ex- 
pand with her capacity to love another. Sud- 
denly, in a moment as it were, the support of 
her life, the oak to which she was the vine, 
was cut down forever, and she, the loved and 
cherished, became an isolated creature in the 
wide, wicked world. It is strange that she 
did not die then — that her heart, so pure and 
tender, had not broken in the uprooting of its 
gentle tendencies. It might, but for him who 
tempereth the wind to the shorn lamb. Grace 
had one earthly hope left, to which she clung 
with feminine tenacity — that was Henry Blair. 
She knew that she never could marry him with 
her father's blood on his hands, however in- 
nocent he might be ; yet she could hear from 
him sometimes ; and it was a luxury to pity 
him-**to feel that one in the world, who shar- 
ed her lineage, would remember her with the 
tenderness she had been wont to inspire. She 
had no fear for the event of his trial — ^it was 
a form, she thought, necessary to his charac- 
ter. To be acquitted publicly by his fellow- 
men might lessen his own regret, and it gave 
her comfort to anticipate the time of his re- 
lease, though she knew that she should see 
him no more. 

While Nancy Hinman was making her un- 
successful visit to her father, James had taken 
the opportunity to visit Grace, who received 
him kindly, for he had performed many friend- 
ly offices for her since her bereavement. — 
His face wore a show of sympathy, and his 
manner was even more than commonly soft 
and insinuating. After some hesitation, he 
informed her that Henry Blair'a trial would 
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tome on in about a week, and inquired if she 
could mention any witnesses whom she wish- 
ed to have summoned in his behalf. Grace 
thanked him and answered calmly, that she 
supposed none were necessary to his exculpa- 
tion, sare himself, he being the only person 
present. Hinman seemed embarrassed. He 
arose, walked across the room, and returned 
to his seat. 

" I fear," he said, with some hesitation, ** I 
fear you misconceiye the nature of my evi- 
dence — ^I am sorry to say it would be little in 
favor of your cousin." 

Grace looked up in astonishment. *' Mr. 
Hinman," she said in a faltering voice, '' you 
do not mean to say that you know aught more 
than that my father died by the accidental dis- 
charge of his nephew's gun ? " 

" Miss Suthgate, it grieves me to say I do. 
I would give my right hand that I did not — 
for my knowledge, after what has passed, may 
be construed into malice. I knew Blair in 
Boston, but we did not assimilate — he was 
passionate and haughty — ^I — but that is unim- 
portant. You know what has passed between 
as here. I was to blame, perhaps — certain I 
am that I was rude to you — but if ever a 
man deserved to be forgiven for outrage I — " 

Grace, who had been growing faint and 
weak with apprehension, interrupted him, — 
" Do not, do not torture me, I pray you — but 
tell me the worst at once." 

'* Miss Suthgate," replied Hinman, solemn- 
ly* " you have not forgotten that I called here 
on the afternoon of your father's death — ^you 
may remember what passed between us, but 
you cannot conceive of the bitter disappoint- 
ment with which I left your presence. I had 
been ont upon the hills alone — ^I did not feel 
in the mood for returning home after your un- 
kind severity, and wandered, I know not how, 
to the opposite hill. As I stood resting on 
my rifle, and indulging in the moody thoughts 
your rejection had given rise to, it so happen- 
ed that your father and cousin passed without 
perceiving me. Blair was eagerly pressing 
some request he had previously made — they 
stopped a few paces from me-^I was not in a 
proper temper for joining them and remained 
quiet. I soon learned that Blair had been 
asking for your hand in marriage. Your fa- 
ther was gentle, but steady in his refusal. 
Blair grew angry, and became more and more 
peremptory and impetuous in his demand. 
Your father looked surprised and displeased. 
At length Blair descended to abusive epithets 
and harsh language. Your father turned sor^ 



rowfoUy away, and as your cousin followed 
with fresh arguments, he said aloud, and with 
some asperity, * Henry Blair, ask her not of 
me, she is my all, the sweet copy of her mo- 
ther — I cannot tear her from my home to 
place her in the bosom of one who has no 
command over his own passions.' Again 
your cousin broke in with vehement expostu- 
lations. His uncle shook off the youth's 
hand from his arm, exclaiming, with some 
warmth, * Harry, I will listen to no more- 
nothing but death can separate me from my 
child,' — ^and as if to avoid further importunity 
he hurried down the hill, and stepping upon 
that rock, yonder, was preparing to discharge 
his gun. Blair was always passionate. Then 
his disappointment drove him to fury. Seiz- 
ing his rifle he lifted « it to his shoulder, ex- 
claiming, * Then by y^ death be it ! ' — ^and 
before I could prevent the fatal act, he had 
fired. You know the rest, yet I would add 
my belief that the deed of guilt was perpe- 
trated trom the blind fury of the moment, and 
not from premeditated malice. I have now 
told you what my evidence must be before a 
court of justice." 

Grace made no answer or comment. She 
was sitting with her elbows on her work-table 
and her face buried in her hands. Not a sob 
nor a groan broke from her lips as this proof 
of crime was laid before her, and she was so 
still, that it almost seemed that her breathing 
ha^ stopped. She remained thus immovable 
and speechless for a time, as if stupifled with 
the guilt of her last eajrthly object of love. 
Still her mind was busy ; all the transactions 
of the last few weeks flashed through it in 
quick review. There was one hope. Hin- 
man hated her cousin — ^he might have spoken 
falsely. She resolved to go to the blasted 
pine and mark the position of the fatal rock— - 
if it was concealed — ^if a bush or a tree, large 
enough to hide the form of a man, grew be^ 
tween that and the spot where shQ had seen 
her cousin standing ; she determined to be- 
lieve in his innocence ; if not, her heart 
sickened at the alternative, for then Hinman's 
story must be true. Without speaking, and 
heedless that any one was present, she arose 
and left the house. Hinman saw the direction 
she was taking and followed her unnoticed. 
She walked very slowly, as if fearing too 
early conviction. She paused a moment at - 
the spot of trampled grass where her father'a 
body had rested, and then went up the hill. 
She reached the old pine» and turned slowly 
with her face to the rook. It projected out . 
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from the face of the hill, and there was no 
tree — no bash to obstruct the view — even the 
crevices and spots of moss were plainly dis- 
cemable. Her father had been murdered. — 
A pang came over her as if her heart had 
been cleft in twain by a sharp knife. Visions 
of the gallows — ^the halter — ^and her cousin 
the murderer for a victim, flashed through her 
mind. Her brain reeled, and she would have 
fallen headlong from the eminence, had not 
James Hinman sprang from behind a neigh- 
boring tree, and caught her in his arms. 

He sat down on a bare root of the pine and 
laid her head on his bosom. What were the 
thoughts swelling that bosom it beseems us 
not to say. Certain we are that Grace Suth- 
gate, the pure and beautiful, would never have 
remained there had strength been given her to 
remove from a pillow^ so polluted. But she 
heeded not her resting place, for she might 
have been stretched upon the rack without 
knowing it, so busy was her sick mind with 
thoughts of guilt and death. She turned her 
head a little and opened her meek eyes to his, 
as they bent on her with an expression which 
she had never met before. "Is there no 
hope, no doubt, must he die?" It was as the 
dove appealing to the serpent. 

"Grace Suthgate," said Hinman slowly and 
impressively, "there is a way— I can save 
him — marry me, and I wilV* 

A cold shudder crept over the poor girl — 
she broke feebly from his arms, and sat up- 
right on the ground. "I would go home," 
she said, " I would be alone." 

" Promise that you will think of what I have 
said," replied Hinman, supporting her as she 
arose and moved away. 

" I will think— I will pray to do right," 
she said, shrinking from his arm and collect- 
ing her strength to descend the hill. 

Hinman followed her at a distance till she 
reached the house. When there, she shut 
herself in her room, and kneeling with her 
bible before her, searched diligently for such 
passages as related to capital punishment. 
She read, reflected and prayed, and her 
opinion was formed from the best of sources. 
She had no doubt of her cousin's guilt. She 
knew it to be impossible that he should have 
kiUed her father accidentally^ situated as the 
two parties were at the time of the murder. 
She herself saw him raise the rifle deliberate- 
ly to his shoulder ; and though her eyes had 
been turned before the precise aim was taken, 
she had seen the eflfect. What would her evi- 
dence be but a confirmation of Hinman's ?— 



and of the truth of his statement she had al- 
most positive proof, for how could he have 
known that Blair had asked her of her father, 
as had been agreed upon in the morning of the 
fatal day, unless he had indeed heard the con- 
versation he affirmed to have taken place be- 
tween the uncle and nephew? Yet, folly 
convinced of the crime as she was, the young 
girl felt justified in saving the life of a hu- 
man being at any sacrifice, even though he 
had committed the grievous crime of slaying 
a fellow man — ^her own almost idolized parent 
— in a moment of insane passion. There was 
no medium punishment ; it was death or ac- 
quittal with Blair ; and Grace Suthgate was 
one of those who shuddered at the sanguinary 
cry for human life, which is still continued by 
our laws, while those very laws punish blas- 
phemy against the Most High with imprisork' 
ment and^ne. 

Legislators — ^ye who make a common spec- 
tacle of human suffering, hardening the hearts 
of the public thereby — refer us not to the scrip- 
ture for a justification of your cruel demand 
of Mood for blood. Have not the same scrip- 
ture said, he who blasphemeth against the 
Lord shall be punished with death? Is not 
this as plain as the law against murder, and 
have ye not refined it down by human legisla- 
tion 1 Nay, is there a single divine law 
which ye in your courts of justice render to 
the letter save this, " Whoso sheddeth mui^ 
blood, by man shall his blood be shed." 

Paris Hill, even with its multiplied inhabi- 
tants, seldom contained so dense a crowd as 
that collected to witness the trial of Henry 
Blair. From eight to ten in the morning peo- 
ple had been flocking to the village from all 
directions, some on foot, some on horseback, 
and others crowded into the numerous wagons 
which lined the fences on either side of the 
main street. 

" Halloo, you Zeph Potter, jest wait a 
minute and I'll be your company," cried Ben- 
jamin Wheeler, a tall, lathy farmer, as he 
tucked a wooden rum-bottle under his arm, 
and hauled a tin pail of butter and an empty 
molasses jug from under his wagon seat. 

" Wal, come along then, for these 'ere dried 
apples arn't none of the lightest, I can tell 
you," replied Zephaniah, stopping short and 
settling a well packed bag more firmly on his 
shoulder, ** come, hurry along-, for I've got a 
tamal long list o' notions to get afore I can 
go in to see that college chap hauled over the 
coals." 
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Benjamin gathered liis merchandise to- 
gether, and the two began to navigate their 
way through the noisy crowd collected before 
the store they wished to enter. 

" By gracious, look at them 'are goggles," 
exclaimed Zephaniah, facing round to a man, 
who, with green spectacles on his nose, and 
two huge law books under his arm, was mak- 
ing his ^ay to the court-house. 

As Zephaniah stood gaping after the green- 
ejred lawyer, some roguish wight in the crowd 
placked at the bag behind, the string gave 
way, and half of his load made for itself a 
quick passage to the ground. 

" Now if that an't too bad," exclaimed Ze- 
phaniah, setting down his bag, and patiently 
stuffing the strings of apples back to their 
place. As he was so employed, his friend 
Ben, who was always up to a joke, took his 
molasses jug and pail in one hand, while he 
knocked Zeph's hat over his eyes with the 
other. 

" I say there, you Ben Wheeler, if you'd 
jest as lirs, I'll take care of my own hat," 
cried the sufferer, tugging to get the refracto- 
ry chapemu from over his great nose, which 
projected like a wedge between it and his 
&ee. 

Ben broke off short in the horse-laugh 
which followed his manly exploit, and drew 
Inck with instinctive respect, for a young fe- 
male in deep mourning passed him at the mo- 
ment, leaning on the arm of the county sheriff. 
Her large sorrowful eyes were raised for a 
moment as she passed the boisterious man, as 
if in wonder that any thing could be merry at 
snch a time. 

" It was her father the chap killed," whis- 
pered Ben to his friend, who had set his nose 
at liberty and was again shouldering his bag. 

" You don't say so— wal, I swow I hope 
they'll hang the varmint." 

While the two friends were making their 
way to the store, Grace Suthgate had entered 
the court-house. Her thick mourning veil 
was drawn over her face, as she took the 
most remote station on the seat prepared for 
the witnesses, and drew her black shawl tight- 
ly around her person, as if that could conceal 
her from observation. The room was crowd- 
ed, the judges and jury had taken their places, 
and Henry Blair was at the bar. His face 
was pale and bore a settled expression, as if 
he had called forth all his resolution to go 
through the approaching trial ; yet, occasion- 
ally, when he encountered the curious glances 
of the crowd, his brow would flush crimson, 



his lips curl haughtily, and those who gazed 
shrunk from the flashes of his indignant eye. 
When Grace entered, the proud composure of 
his look vanished, a midst came over the 
e3re8, and with a half-stifled groan he grasped 
the railing of the bar with both his hands, 
and letting his face fall on them remained till 
the clerk arose to arraign him. The charge 
was that of wilful murder. Grace Suthgate 
bent forward in painful anxiety as the indict- 
ment was read, and when the clerk turned to 
the prisoner and demanded, in a loud and so- 
lemn voice, " Guilty, or not guilty," she threw 
her veil suddenly back, and fixed one piercing 
look on the face of the accused. He saw 
that pale, anxious face exposed unheedingly 
to the public gaze, and his eyes were unflinch- 
ingly fixed on her's as he answered in a firm 
and distinct voice, " Not guilty of an intent to 
kill." 

The black veil was suddenly dropped, and 
those who sat near the orphan heard one long 
broken sigh, then saw tear drops, large and 
bright, glimmering beneath the thick crape as 
they fell in rapid succession to her lap. 

The attorney-general rose to open the trial. 
His address was eloquent, brief and conclu- 
sive. He manifested more of sympathy for 
the accused than is usual with the opposing 
counsel in such cases, but yet expressed his 
entire conviction of the prisoner's guilt. He 
asserted that he should bring witnesses to 
prove that the prisoner at the bar had delibe- 
rately shot the deceased after a dispute which 
had arisen between them while on a shooting 
excursion. An appearance of extreme sur- 
prise was visible in Blair's countenance during 
the whole of the attorney's speech. Once he 
sprang to his feet as if to interrupt it, but re- 
sumed his seat again in silence. The attor- 
ney-general closed by requesting permission 
to introduce Grace Suthgate, the daughter of 
the deceased, in behalf of the State. Every 
eye was turned to the young witness as she 
arose and took her place on the stand. The 
clerk requested her to raise her veil and to 
draw the glove from her right hand. She 
obeyed, and a murmur of pity and admiration 
ran through the crowd, as her still, white face 
was exposed to the public gaze. She was 
told to raise her hand that the oath might bo 
administered. The poor girl turned her face 
piteously toward the attorney-general, as if 
to appeal for protection. Her lips parted, 
but she could not articulate a word, while the 
ungloved hand grasped the railing before her 
for support. 
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" Do not be frightened, young lady," said 
the attorney soothingly, and eridently affected 
by her appearance, '* yon have the sympathy 
of all present." 

An expression of thrilling gratitude rushed 
into the face of the prisoner, who had been 
gazing on the witness with intense interest. 
The attorney caught the look, and his voice 
was even more respectfully gentle when he 
again addressed the witness. 

" Raise your hand, my dear young lady," 
he said, " you have nothing to fear — I will not 
fatigue you — my questions shall be brief— per- 
mit the oath to be administered, I entreat 
you." 

He was about to say something more to 
encourage her, for he supposed her embarrass- 
ed by the fixed gaze of the multitude, and the 
uncommon silence which reigned even to the 
remotest corners of the room, so intense was 
the interest excited ; but as he uttered the last 
words she raised her eyes, and while a slight 
color broke over her face, expressed the de- 
termination not to be sworn, or to bear wit- 
ness in the trial. There was nothing like 
bravado or boldness in her denial ; her voice 
was sweet and firm, and she looked deter- 
mined, but gentle as a dove. 

The attorney-general saw that entreaty 
would be of no avail. " I am sorry to hear 
this refusal," he said, " are you advised that 
the court has power to compel you to speak ?" 

" I know that it has the power to punish ; 
but I cannot bear witness in this case," she 
mildly replied, drawing her veil and moving 
from the stand. 

The judges and jury gazed on her in aston- 
ishment, while the perplexed attorney, who 
knew that she had refused to appear before 
them until compelled by the sheriff, turned to 
the presiding judges, and, though with evident 
reluctance, requested that a committal might 
be made out against her. 

" Give her time to reflect," replied the hu- 
mane magistrate, loathe to inflict puishment on 
a being so delicate ; ** if she continues obsti- 
nate after the other witnesses fpr the state 
have testified, I shall be obliged to proceed 
against her." 

The attorney bowed his acquiescence, and 
the business of the court went on. The 
name of James Hinman was next called.-'^ 
There was a slight bustle near the door as 
that personage separated himself from the 
crowd and advanced toward the stand. Grace 
uttered a faint cry on his appearance, and fall- 
ing back in her seat watched him with agoniz- 



ing solicitude, as he took his station on the 
witness-stand and raised his hand to be sworn. 
His presence was a death-blow to her hopes. 
Half her patrimony, consisting of the bank- 
stock her father had owned in Portland, she 
had given to bribe his absence ; and that be- 
ing insuflScient, she in her desperation had 
promised hei own hand in marriage, if he 
would refrain from giving evidence against 
her cousin. Yet great as had been her sacri- 
fice, there he stood, about to repeat the same 
fearful story which he had once told to her. — 
The wretched girl closed her eyes and lis- 
tened to the proceedings of the court in utter 
hopelessness. 

Being questioned by the attorney-general, 
Hinman proceeded to relate, that on the day 
of Mr. Suthgate^s death he had been out 
alone, shooting in the woods, and that as he 
had stopped to rest awhile by a certain pine 
tree, growing on the fiice of the hill opposite 
Mr. Suthgate's house, the deceased and the 
prisoner at the bar had passed him. They 
were conversing cheerfully and were evi^bnt- 
ly in high spirits. He added, that not being 
in a mood for company, he had remained quiet, 
while the two sat down on some fragments of 
rock near by. Their heads were both unco- 
vered, and Mr. Suthgate's hat, together with 
the fur cap of the prisoi»,was thrown on the 
dead leaves at their feet. As they were rest- 
ing themselves a large bird sailed over the 
pine, and settled on a tree near the foot of 
the hill. Mr. Snthgate snatched Blair^s cap, 
which lay nearest him, and ran to a neighbof- 
ing rock, from which he could get a better 
aim at the bird. His rifle missed fire. While 
hastily fej^ding it, he placed the stock 
against the stMn of a bush, with the muzzle 
opposite his breast as he forced down the 
charge. He was returning the ramrod when 
something, probably a twig of the bush, touch- 
ed the trigger, and the rifle was discharged 
into his bosom. At this moment the prisoner 
at the bar fired off his rifle preparatory to en- 
tering the house, but the witness was certain 
that the act was harmless, and that Mr. Snth- 
gate came to his death by the accidental dis- 
charge of his own gun. 

As Hinman pronounced the last sentence, 
the prisoner sprang to his feet with an ex- 
pression of thrilling joy, which met with an 
answering glow in the heart of every person 
present, save one, James Hinman ; he turned 
his eyes on the prisoner, and their expression 
was that of a cat trifling with the mouse it 
still intends to destroy. That expression 
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changed as he looked toward Grace. She 
was sitting as the joyful surprise of his last 
words had left her, hending gently forward, 
her hands clasped, her lips apart, and her 7ery 
soul beaming in gratitude through her eyes ; 
bat the instant she saw the glance cast from 
the witness to the prisoner, her heart again 
mekened with doubt — she had seen that look 
before. 

The attorney-general, who had expected a 
far different story from his witness, cross- 
questioned him closely, but his answers were 
ready and consistent. Two or three unim- 
portant persons were then examined, and the 
prisoner was called upon for his defence. — 
His counsel expressed himself ready to sub- 
mit the case to the jury without further plea, 
trusting entirely to the evidence introduced by 
the state for the acquittal of his client. The 
attorney-general acquiesced, and after a brief 
address from the court, in which the presiding 
judge expressed his clear conviction of the 
prisoner's innocence, the case was given to 
the jury. Without leaving the box, they ren- 
dered a verdict of not guUty. All proceed- 
ings against Grace was of course relinquished, 
and Hency Blair was discharged. In the 
bustle attending the breaking up of the court, 
Hinman contrived to get by the side of Blair 
as he was leaving the bar. Putting his mouth 
close to his ear he whispered, "7 have sworn 
falsely, but you are not the less a murderer ^ 
The acquitted prisoner started and recoiled as 
if from the hiss of a serpent. 

Hinman left his venomed arrow to rankle 
in the heart of his victim, and turned care- 
lessly toward Grace, to whom he addressed a 
few low, earnest words. She arose and went 
with him from the court room. One look of 
anguish she cast on Blair. He dared not ap- 
proach, for he felt that notwithstanding his 
acquittal the curse of her father's blood was 
still upon him. Bewildered by the events of 
the trial, and terrified by the rude jesting of 
the crowd, Grace was conducted to a chaise, 
into which Hinman followed her before she 
was fully conscious of his object. The poor 
giri looked out among the multitude in search 
of the man who had brought her from home ; 
every face was strange, and she drew back 
into the chaise resigned and hopeless. It was 
a relief to her when he saw that he intended 
to carry her home. Had he chosen any other 
direction she must have suhmitted, for she 
was helpless in his hands. They had travell- 
ed nearly an hour in silence, when Hinman 
suddenly checked his horse, and taking her 



hands in his, said, " Miss Suthgate, my sweet 
Grace, look upon me — I have performed your 
conditions — ^your cousin is free— -when am I 
to claim my lovely reward % " 

" Then it was all false, and you have for- 
sworn," exclaimed the wretched giri, tearing 
her hands from his grasp and looking around 
the lonely spot as if for help. 

Hinman forcibly retook her hands. " Let 
us understand each other," he said sternly, ^ I 
will not be trifled with— did you not promise 
to give yourself in marriage to me, immedi- 
ately after the liberation of Henry Blair, on 
condition that I would absent myself, or re- 
fuse to give evidence against him % — have I 
not performed the condition to the letter 1 " 

"Oh, no, no! — ^I never dreamed that you 
could swear falsely — I only asked absence, 
not perjury — not perjury." 

" One question, Miss Suthgate, and I have 
done — are you prepared to fulfil your promise, 
to be mine three days from thisi — the cer- 
tificate of the town-clerk is in my pocket— do 
not shrink and shudder as if I were a reptile, 
but answer me." 

" What can I say 1 — ^how can I act 1 " she 
exclaimed, wringing her hands and weeping 
bitterly, f* will nothing soften you 1 — I have 
money — alas, no, I have given that to you at 
ready — but oh, have pity on me— I am alone, 
parentless — why do you seek me 1 — ^my heart 
is withered up— sorrow has blighted me— I 
can never love aught earthly again. Take 
me home, I entreat you — ^leave me to spend 
my humble and sorrowful life alone, till I can 
lie down by my father^s grave and be at rest ; 
do this, and I will bless you ; but oh, do not 
drive me to the deadly sin of marrying you 
unloved — of wedding one perjured before 
heaven." 

Hinman gazed coldly on the beautiful crea- 
ture as she uttered this rapid and passionate 
appeal. With strong determination he kept 
down the expression of mortified pride which 
sprung to his lips when she said that she 
could not love him ; but the blood, in spite of 
his efforts, rushed over his forehead at the 
close of this speech. 

** It is well," he said, " I have your answer," 
and gathering up the reins he deliberately 
turned his horse^s head, and drove back to- 
ward Paris. 

" Why do you turn back 1 " inquired Grace 
timidly. 

"To unsay the oath you complain of— 
the murderer shall not escape me." 

On went the horse ; his every foot-fall 
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came like a knell to the heart of the tortured 
girl. The village spires^ were becoming more 
distinct each moment ; distant shouts and the 
hum of many voices were on the air. Slow- 
ly she reached out her hand and grasped the 
reins. '^ I promise," she said in a husky 
whisper. 

Hinman turned his horse. 

Poor Grace Suthgate ; she little knew that 
our laws permit of no second trial for the 
same offence, or that James Hinman would as 
soon have thrust his hand into a heated fur- 
nace, as to have acknowledged his recent per- 
jury ; but it mattered not — she was in the paw 
of the lion. 

" Nancy, will you draw that curtain 1 — I 
would not look on my father's grave to-night," 
said Grace Suthgate sorrowfully, as the nim- 
ble fingers of her friend were busily twining a 
pink wreath among her black tresses, prepara- 
tory to the bridal. 

Nancy stepped lightly across the parlor and 
drew the curtain, then returning, she said, 
"Come now, Grace, look in the glass, and 
see if I havn't fixed your hair beautifully — 
I'm 80 glad you let me get that white frock, 
for James would have thought you did not 
care for him if you had'nt fixed up a little." 

"It is very pretty," said Grace, going to 
the glass and smiling a sad smile of patient 
endurance ; " I could wear this or any thing, 
Nancy, to please you." 

" That's my own sweet sister," exclaimed 
Nancy, kissing her gaily. 

^^ Sister — oh, yes; you have been more 
than that to me, Nancy." 

" Not that, but my real sister," replied the 
happy girl, clasping her hand over the bride's 
neck, and looking roguishly into her eyes. 

Grace turned away to hide the anguish of 
her heart. Nancy thought her friend had a 
strange way of being happy, for she had no 
idea that any one could be otherwise on her 
wedding-night. 

" Grace never did laugh and talk like other 
folks," she said to herself as she stood by the 
glass, twisting her own bright curls round her 
fingers and arranging them about her rosy 
face ; but her thoughts soon took a new di- 
rection. 

" Don't you think it odd that James did'nt 
ask father and marm to the wedding 1 — I'm 
sure I don't see what makes him so private 
about it ; I don't suppose father would come, 
for he's too sick ; but I should have thought 
brother might have asked him." 



" Nancy," said the bride, with suddea ani- 
mation, " does your father know of— -of — ^what 
is to happen here to-night ? " 

" I'm sure I can't tell — James told me not 
to say a word about it, but I suppose they'll 
be as mad as fire at me if I don't — I'll tell 
you what it is, I've a good mind to run home 
now, and jest give father a sly hint — but there 
comes James and the minister up the road 
now ; never mind, I can sly out of the back 
door," and without further deliberation Nan- 
cy threw a shawl over her head, and gathering 
up the skirt of her white dress, started on 
her expedition. 

Hinman and his companion must have loi- 
tered on the way, for it was fujl twenty mi- 
nutes after Nancy's departure, before they en- 
tered the house. Hinman left the divine in 
the kitchen, while he went to the parlor in 
search of his bride. She, poor thing, had 
been schooling her heart for his reception. — 
Meekly and without any visible signs of re- 
pugnance, she allowed him to draw a seat to 
her side and take her hand in his. 

" I am happy to see you so composed," he 
said, passing his axm gently about her waist ; 
" the clergyman is in the next room — may I 
call him in now ? — but where is Nancy % " 

" She has stepped out, but will return di- 
rectly," answered the victim in a low, patient 
voice, though her heart was almost bursting 
with suppressed anguish. 

" No matter — a few minutes can be of no 
consequence," replied Hinman, notwithstand- 
ing he was secretly annoyed at the delay. 

Grace timidly withdrew her shrinking form 
from his arm arid arose, for her powers of self- 
command were leaving her. Emboldened by 
the unresisting gentleness of her manner, 
Hinman also left his seat, and while still re- 
taining her hand in his, he threw his arm 
again round her waist, and drawing her sud- 
denly to his bosom, pressed a kiss on her lips. 
The poor bride struggled a moment, as if she 
had been girt by the coil of a serpent ; a 
shiver ran through her frame, and she lay 
fainting in his arms. 

Hinman laid the insensible girl on the sofa, 
and went calmly into the kitchen for water. — 
He had placed his arm under her head and 
was sprinkling her face, when the door sud- 
denly opened and his father entered, followed 
by Nancy. It was no wonder that young 
Hinman dropped the pale head from his arm, 
and sprang to his feet in the astonishment of 
the moment ; for never was human beWg so 
changed as was the man before him. 
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His tall robust form had fallen away, till 
bis clothes hung loosely on his limbs, as if 
tiiey had been made for a much larger person. 
His hair, but a few months before scarcely 
tinged with silver, now hung in thick gray 
masses over his forehead — his eyes were 
sunken, and the skin lay in wrinkles on his 
lean cheeks, formerly so full and ruddy. His 
whole appearance was that of a man who had 
suffered imprisonment for a long season. — 
Nancy Hinman stood behind him, with her 
hair blown about her face, and her white dress 
wet deep with dew. 

" Leave the room," said the old man, turn- 
ing toward her. He waited till the door was 
closed, and then advanced sternly to his son, 
on whom he fixed his sunken eyes with deep 
and threatening meaning. 

"Daured you think of marrying her?^^ he 
demanded, pointing to the insensible Grace. 

James was about to speak. The old man 
pervented him. " Don't open your lips, but 
leave the house." 

Hinman drew himself up, and haughtUy 
returned his father's glance. " I am of age," 
he said, '* and shall act my own pleasure." 

The old man's face became bloodless — he 
cast a rapid glance round the room, and then 
advancing dose to his son, he laid his hand on 
his shoulder and whispered a few words in his 
ear. James Hinman sprang from under his 
Other's hand as if it had contained an instru- 
ment of death. His face was colorless, and 
he stood cowering and trembling like a whip- 
ped hound under the old man's eye. 

" Go," said the father, sternly, pointing to 
the door, " go— I would'nt have your blood on 
my head — go ! " 

Hinman walked to the door. He was 
about to open it when the old man turned and 
stretched his arms toward him. His thin lips 
trembled, and tears rolled over his wrinkled 
cheek. 

"James," he said, in a broken voice, 
"James, I will never see you agin on this 
side the grave ; take this, and if there's any 
good in you, repent of your sinful doings," 
and placing a shot-bag half full of silver in 
his discarded son's hand, he turned away, 
covered his face and wept aloud. 

When Grace opened her eyes James Hin- 
man had gone, and his father was kneeling be- 
fore the sofa on which she lay. 

"Grace Suthgate," said the old man, "I 
have treated you most cruelly — I have been 
sick and did'nt know of what was passing out 
of doors, or I'd never have let things go so 



&r. It's a hftrd thing to turn agin one's own 
flesh and Mood. It's like death for me to say 
it, but Grace Suthgate it was my son, my only 
son, that killed your father. No wonder you 
start and stare so wildly — ^no w<mder^— who'd 
have thought it of him that I used to be so 
proud of, when he vras a little fellow — follow- 
ing me to the meadow when I went out a 
mowing, and bringing my dinner and bitter- 
bottle when I sat down to rest — who'd have 
thought that he'd shoot a man down before my 
eyes!" 

Here the wretched old man buried his face 
in his hands, and sobbed till the room was fill- 
ed with his voice <^ mourning. After awhile 
he raised his face. 

" I hav'nt slept a night since I knew it— 
you've been in trouble, but look here— haa 
sorrow taken off your flesh like that" 

He hdd his hand before the light ; the Mn 
was shrivelled, and his long bony fingers 
seemed almost entirely fleshless. 

" I never expected to come out agin, and I 
shut myself np alone, that I need not see the 
boy as he passed in and oul — ^but I shall feel 
easier, now I've told you the truth. I believe 
I should have died if I'd kept pining over it 
alone — but now I feel better. But I'll tell 
you just all about the wicked deed, and then 
if you've a mind to complain agin the boy I 
can't find fault — but it'll kill me and the poor 
old woman, and little Nancy that thinks so 
well of him yet." 

Grace strove to comfort the poor old far- 
mer. She assured him that she would take 
no measures against his son, and that the se- 
cret of his crime should never be divulged, 
except to Henry Blair. Thia promise tran- 
quilized the old man, and before he left •her 
she had gathered from him all that he knew 
of her father's death. 

On the morning of the murder Nancy Hin- 
man had called on some errand to her friend, 
and had entered the parlor in search of her, 
just as Blair was assisting her to nail the 
honeysuckle to the window, where she acci- 
dentally heard the conversation in which it 
was settled that Mr. Suthgate's consent to the 
union of the cousins should be asked, while 
the uncle and nephew were at their sport. — 
With girlish love of fun, Nancy stole out of 
the house unnoticed, resolving in her heart to 
torment Grace about her love scene the first 
time she could find her alone. While going 
home she met her brother, and in the careless 
gaiety of her heart related the conversation 
she heard, and described the laughable pre- 
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dkament of poor Blair when the honeysuckle 
broke loose orer him. Having shared her 
merry thoughts, she tripped home, ignorant of 
the train of erils she had lighted. James 
was equipped for a day's shooting when he 
met his sister, and he proceeded alone to the 
hills. Solitude to him served only to engen- 
der evil thoughts. The indignity he had re- 
ceived from Blair rankled in his heart, and 
his sister's narrative served to mature an in- 
distinct wish to be revenged into a determin- 
ed resolution. Though Hinman was a villain 
his predominating passion was vanity ; he 
eoTeted money more because it enabled him 
to gratify his inordinate self-love, than from 
any inherent passion for wealth in the ab- 
stract. This leading feature in his character 
had been outraged by Blair, and deeply morti- 
fied by Miss Suthgate's refusal. He had 
loved Grace as far as he was capable of lov- 
ing any thing, and the thoughts that she had 
rejected him for Blair, his enemy, aroused all 
Ibe feelings of bitterness and malice that 
strongly characterized him. He resolved to 
see Grace once more, and if she still remain- 
ed obstinate in her refusal to . He dared 

not think plainly to himself what he intended 
to do, but thoughts of murder lay deep in his 
heart. ** She shall never be his," he mutter- 
ed between his clenched teeth as he entered 
the house, where Grace was alone. In what 
state of mind he departed we hav« before re- 
lated. 

Old Hinman had on that afternoon been 
mowing in Mr. Sutbgate's meadow ; the day 
was warm, and the old man laid down his 
scythe and went up the brow of the hill, to 
drink of a spring whose waters he knew to be 
pure and limpid. As he was balancing him- 
self on his hands and knees, with his lips to 
the water, he heard a crackling of the brush- 
wood near by, and on looking up saw his son 
James a few paces from him, and further on 
a man, whom he supposed from his cap to be 
young Blair, with his head turned as if look- 
ing at something in a distant tree. Just above 
him stood another man with a hat on, whom 
he took for Mr. Suthgate, but whose back 
was toward him. He saw him raise his gun 
as if to discharge it in the air. Turning to 
look on his son at the instant, he saw him 
raise his piece and take deliberate aim at the 
man on the rock. Before he could speak 
both guns mingled their sound in a simultane- 
ous discharge. The man on the rock gave a 
sudden spring and turned his face. The hor- 
ror-stricken parent heard his son exclaim," By 



all the furies I have mistaken my man ! '*'* and 
then saw him dash into the brushwood, through 
which he took a circuitous route to where the 
body was lying. The appalled father heard 
young Blair utter a cry of terror as he rushed 
down the hill, and he knew that the poor youth 
supposed himself the accidental murderer. — 
All this happened in a minute's time. The 
old man saw it all. Can it be wondered at, if 
he shrunk from exposing the crime of his 
first-born t Is it strange that, thinking the 
violent death of his neighbor would be con- 
sidered accidental, he shut himself up, and 
there pined with concealed soriow, ignorant of 
all that passed between the fearful day of his 
son's guilt, and that scarcely less awful night, 
when the murderer sought to marry the or- 
phan of his victim ? 
♦ *♦♦♦*♦ • 

Gentle reader, — suppose six years to have 
passed, and permit me to change the scene 
from the Androscoggin, to the drawing-room 
of a wealthy and promising young lawyer in 
Boston. It was elegantly furnished — books 
and prints lay about, though centre-tables 
were not then in fashion — numerous paint- 
ings, which the connoisseurs pronounced as 
gems, lined the wall, and a rich Brussels car- 
pet covered the floor. Before the fire, which 
burned cheerfully on the marble hearth, sat a 
lady, habited in a black sdtin dress. She was 
reading in a large easy-chair, with one little 
foot resting on an ottoman, and the other half 
buried in the nap of a superb rug. So elegant- 
ly rounded was her form, and so smooth was 
her cheek, that it would seem almost impossible 
that she could be mother to the beautiful chil- 
dren who sat a little back playing on the carpet. 
One, a fine manly boy of four years, with dark 
cuily hair, bright black eyes, a bold forehead 
and a most mischievous smile, contrasted 
beautifully with the little girl at his feet, in a 
pink frock and white pantaletts, who raised 
her soft blue eyes, and shook back her sunny 
hair with sUch a graceful motion, as the baby 
roan strove to make her understand an asser- 
tion he had been making. 

" Mamma, mamma, is not sister named af- 
ter you?" cried the little fellow, running to 
the lady by the fire, and leaning across het 
lap, while the little girl clambered up behind 
her seat, and putting her tiny hand on the 
comb which confined her mother's hair, bent 
her rosy face over and whispered coaxingly, 
" Mamma, may 1 1 " 

Before the mother could answer, the comb 
was blandished iu the air, and down came a 
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shower of glossy tresses over her wrought 
bee cape. 

"Oh Grace, yoa rogue," exclaimed the mo- 
ther, reaching her hand back and patting the 
little girl's cheek. "Well, Master Henry, 
what were you inquiring of me t " 

"Only, mamma ," the sentence was 

not finished, for that moment the door opened^ 
and oar old friend, Henry Blair, entered. The 
children ran forward to meet him, and his 
beautiful wife stood blushing and laughing at 
the figure she made, with the ottoman over- 
turned on the rug, and her hair hanging like a 
veil almost to her feet. 

Blair seemed uncommonly serious. He 
took a seat, and lifting the little girl to his 
knee, kissed her, and then turning to his wife, 
said, *' Grace, you know I was called upon to 
advocate the cause of a man imprisoned on 
various charges of forgery ; his trial is over." 

"And what' is the result 1 " inquired Grace, 
stopping on her way to the glass. 

" He is convicted and sentenced on the dif- 
ferent indictments, to twelve years in the 
state-prison ; but you know this person, Grace, 
bis name is not French, but ^" 

^ James Hinman !" exclaimed Grace, drop- 
ping the hair she had gathered up, and draw- 
ing close to her husband as if there were dan- 
ger in the name. 

" It is no other," replied Blair, " but he is 
80 much altered in appearance you would 
hardly know him." 

" I hope his father and dear Nancy will not 
hear of his arrest," said the wife, seating her- 
self and gazing thoughtfully on the fite ; " bad 
as he was they loved him, and now the old 
man is growing more happy and Nancy is 
married, it would entirely unsettle them 
again." 

" His change of name will prevent his trial 
getting abroad," replied Blair, but his wife 
did not hear him; her thoughts were with 
her father's grave on the banks of the An- 
droscoggin. 

Rbsionation. — ^A head properly constituted 
oan accommodate itself upon whatever pillow 
the vicissitudes of fortune may place under it. 

Repentance without amendment, is like con- 
tinual pumping in i, ship, without mending the 
leak. 

Those who feel most deeply, are most given 
to disguise their feelings ; and derision is never 
so agonizing as when it pounces on the wan- 
derings of misgnided sensibilities. 



STANZAS AFTER BEINa DT QAY OOMPAMT. 
ADDRESSED TO CLARISSA. 

I Stood amid that glittering throng, 
Where all was beautiful, and bright, 

And merry voices swept along, 
i^nd smiling faces met the sight. * 

A thousand torches blazed around, 
And mirrors multiplied the glare ; 

While urns, with choice exotics crown'd, 
With clouds of fragrance fillM the air. 

And there was laughter, loud and clear ; 

The polishM sentiment or jest ; 
And words which woman loves to hear, 

And with her blushes answers best. 

Though all that youthful feelings please, 
Or smooth the knotted brow of care, 

Collected shone, oh ! whst were these 
To one whose spirit was not there ? 

Dear lady, from the bustling scene, 

In solitary mood it turned 
To where, secluded and ^rene. 

Thy holier, softer taper bum'd. 

The twilight roam, the perfumed breeze 

That whispered through the opening blind ; 
The murmur of the moonlit trees. 

The gentle hand, the greeting kind. 
The ramble by the wavy shore, 

The lips of friendship and of truth, 
The silence that expresses more— 

Methought could better charm or soothe. 

Though pomp and splendor may beguile 
The bosom with a feverish joy, 

Tis like the treacherous robber's smile, 
That lures the traveller, to destroy. 

But for the soul there is a bow'r, 
Whose guests are children of the skies. 

Where blossoms open every hour, 
Beneath the light of loving ^yes. 

IfemMaoen, Sept. 1842. VINCENT £. BARON. 

The Early Dead. — The aged die and are 
gathered to their resting place, like sheaves of 
ripened wheat into the storehouse of the hus- 
bandman. They have finished their day. The 
young die, and they too are buried. Their 
day is also ended. If in another and a better 
world there be distinctions of age as well as 
the gradations of intellectual or moral excel- 
lence — if there one star may differ from ano- 
ther star in magnitude as much as in glory — it 
may be among the means of a wise Provi- 
dence that the young are called in the midst 
of their beauty, to form a part of that perfect 
whole, where there is no more death — where 
the light of life goeth not out forever. 
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CHAPTIR v. 

After the death of Josephine, Emily deter- 
mined to retire to a beautiful country seat 
which Had been purchased some time before 
by her husband, in the neighborhood of Ver- 
sailles. Her oppressed spirits needed quiet 
and retirement, and she knew of no place so 
well calculated to restore her eheerfulness as 
the beautiful castle of La Verriere. She 
easily persuaded her husband to accompany 
her, and resolved to devote herself to the edu- 
cation of her only child — a beautiful girl, who 
had been named after the empress, Josephine. 
It was a fine sunshiny day, when the carriage 
of Lavalette arrived at Malmaison, to convey 
them to the castle, and the joyous spirit of the 
little Josephine revelled in the idea of the 
many pleasant pastimes she should have in the < 
old woods of La Verriere. There was a pre- 
mature thoughtfuloess about the child which 
pleased Lavalette, who was himself thought- 
ful and fond of study ; and he felt confident 
that he could enjoy no greater pleasure than to 
improve the mind of this beloved child. It 
was, therefore, with hearts full of love that 
the little party bade adieu to the inmates of 
Malmaison, and tpok their seats within the 
carriage. Emily looked up with a beaming 
smile into the face of her husband, as she ex- 
claimed, *' Now, dearest, you will be all our 
own. Josephine," she continued, turning to 
her daughter, " we must seize upon your papa, 
and detain him prisoner, for unless we do so I 
much feai he will sooa make his e8C2q>e to 
Paris." 

" You need be under no apprehensions on 
that score, dear Emily," answered her hus- 
band, "for I possess my world wilhin this lit- 
tle hemisphere ;" and as he said so he encir- 
cled within his arms his wife and daughter. 

How much more happiness would there be 
in the world if all would centre their hearths 
affection in home ; but some are called away 
from its soft endearments by the voice of am- 
bition, while others, listening only to that of 
pleasiire, chase in vain after gaudy butterflies, 
which constantly elude their grasp. 

There was something noble in the mind of 
Emily de Lavalette which raised her above the 
trifles of the world ; and in all her actions 
she was governed by a sense of doty alone. — 
She felt deeply her responsibility as a wife 
and mother ; and to discharge her duties with 
fidelity was the aim of her existence, well 
knowing that she should reap her reward in 



that pure world, where the good and holy axe 
bound together in one eternal bond of unity. 
She often felt a dark presentment that her fu- 
ture fate would be overshadowed by a cloud, 
whose blackness would forever surround her. 
In all these visions of disquietude, her hus- 
band and daughter seemed strangely mingled ; 
yet they assumed no palpable form, but left a 
confused, indistinct impression on her mind of 
impending danger. There was nothing ap- 
parently to warrant this feeling ; every thing 
outward was calm and placid. The Bourbons 
were seated securely on the throne. The am- 
bitious and unfortunate Napoleon was driven 
into exile ; her husband had determined to 
keep from court, and pass the remainder of 
his days in the retirement of his own beloved 
family. Why then this fearful foreboding of 
evil % It could not be accounted for ; and yet 
it was a feeling that we all have felt — ^a mys- 
terious warning of coming evil. Her hus- 
band Jaughed at her for her foolish fears, and 
endeavored to counteract their effect by cheer- 
ful company and literary pursuits. Emily 
loved her husband with a deep and ardent de- 
votion, and she was prepared to endure any 
struggle that she might be called upon for his 
sake; yet, as she saw that her uneaunesa 
made him unhappy, she assumed a cheerful- 
ness she could scarcely feel, and in the daily 
routine of love and duty, endeavored to be- 
guile away the depfession which oppressed 
her spirits. 

The castle of La Verriere was beautifully 
situated on a lofty hill, overlooking a lovely 
landscape, extending as far as the eye could 
reach, of deep and shady woods, whose clus- 
tering leaves, thickly interlaced with flowering 
vines, iprmed natural arbors of unsurpassed 
beauty, among which glittered the white cot- 
tages of the peasants, dazzling in their purity, 
or the lonely turrets of some isolated castle, 
or the picturesque ruins of some by<gone ab- 
bey, whose very founders were unknown. A 
sloping lawn descended from the house to 
the bottom of the hill, where its further pro- 
gress was impeded by a .silvery stream, which 
meandered through the valley below. This 
lawn was covered vnth heavy forest trees, 
whose growth had been the progress of ages, 
and intersected on every side by serpentine 
walks, ornamented with flowers of exquisite 
beauty. It was the delight of Emily to su- 
perintend the arrangement of this lawn, upon 
which she had ordered to be constructed seve- 
ral beautiful pagodas and obelisks. Lavalette 
appreciated the correct taste of his wife, and 
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wfts delighted that it was ia hii power to 
tribute to its mdttlgenee. 

" Do you obsemre ny beautiful rotes ?" said 
she to him, one fine Biomiug, as they were 
sanntering through the kwn, " what a rariety 
ia their ccdors ! and see, the bushes are abso- 
lutdy bending beneath the weight of the 
blossom." 

'* How blest we are, dear Lavalette^ in pos- 
sessing this sweet home, retired from the 
eaxes and follies of the world ; do you not 
feel a sweet contentment, a holy ealm, whioh 
you never experienced amid the bustle and 
turmoil of a court V^ 

Layalette acquiesced ; yet, as he did so, a 
shade crossed bis open brow, for he had even 
then in his possesion a secret which he could 
not divulge to his wife without exciting her 
fears for his safety, and whioh,consequently, bu- 
ried within his own bosom, was doubly irksome 
to endure. His wife observed the gathering 
cloud, but, far from attributing it to its real 
cause, she thought some slight indisposition 
occasioned it; and placing her hand carres- 
singly on his beating forehead, she said she 
feared his close application to study was in- 
juring his health, ** For believe me, dearest, a 
wife's eyes can nevei deceive her where her 
heart's best affections are concerned ; and 
trust me, Lavalette, a wife is never so happy 
as when she feels that by care and attention 
she may contribute to the comfort of the be- 
bved one." 

Lavalette kissed the teaifbl face upturned to 
his, and encircling her slender waist with his 
arm, drew her closer to him, told her, with a 
forced smile, that if it would confer any hap- 
pbess upon her, she should minister to him 
all that day, for he had decided upon spending 
it with her alone. 

With a joyful bound she sprang forward. — 
"A whole day ! how delighted I am ! but no, 
Lavalette," she continued, with a saddened 
expression, " you must indeed be ill, or you 
would not think you could devote a day even 
to the being who lives but on your smile." 

Lavalette assured her she was quite mis- 
taken ; that he had some papers of importance 
to arrange in the evening, which would de- 
tain him until a very late hour, perhaps all 
night, and, therefore, he should give the day 
to her. 

Emily cast a keen glance at her husband, to 
detect, if possible, what those important papers 
were, for she felt sure her husband possessed 
some cause of inquietude unshared by her ; 
but meeting the unembarrassed, fond gaze of 



her husband, she blushed deeply, threw her* 
self into his arms, and said, in a sad voice^ 
" My lore for you makes me a very toward ; 
you dream not, dearest, of the many anxious 
hours I pass ; by day, wondering fiov whi^ 
quarter danger can come to you, and al night 
sMurting at every blast that sings louder than 
usual against my casement." 4 

lisvalette endeavored to persuade h«r that 
they were but nervous fears, oceasioaed by her 
being too much alone ; but woman's instinct 
was stronger than man's reasoning, and Emi* 
ly felt perauaded some fearful peril awaited 
her husband. 

After supper Lavalette retired earlier than 
usual, alledging as an excuse, the important 
business he had to transact. Stooping down, 
he kissed the roseate cheek of his wife, and 
playfully bade her not intrude upon him, 
which he knew would be respected as much 
as the most severe command. 

After her husband had closed the door Emi- 
ly laid down the embroidery upon which she 
had been engaged, and taking up a volume of 
poems she sauntered out upon the balcony, 
where the moon was shining with the radiance 
of noonday. As she stood admiring the pros- 
pect spread out before her, she thought she 
heard a slight rustling of the vines below ; 
for a moment she startled, then blushing deep- 
ly at her own folly, she continued to pace the 
balcony. Again she thought she distinctly 
heard the same sound as before. Stepping to 
the balustrade, she leaned partially over, and 
was surprised to see the shadow of a man di- 
rectly beneath. She knew it could be none of 
the servants, for they were never in that part 
of the ground. It was possible that it might 
be some stranger, who, struck with the beauty 
of the place, had wandered there, admiring the 
scenery ; but the attitude of the man seemed 
to forbid this idea, for instead of standing 
boldly out in the moonlight, he had evidently 
sought concealment among the vines, and at 
the moment she first discovered him, appear- . 
ed earnestly listening at some indistinct sound 
which came up faintly from below. Alarm 
for her husband superseded all other thoughts, 
as she knew that his library was on the ground 
floor, and in the very position to which the 
stranger's attention was so much attracted. — 
Not hesitating for a moment after this idea 
occurred, she flew across the balcony, and 
rapidly descending some stone steps on that 
side, was soon on the spot where she had seen 
the shadow, but nothing was there ; and, after 
searching diligently for some footsteps or 
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crushing of the Tines, by which she might de- 
cide whether any one had really been there, 
she turned disappointed away, for there was 
no mark of any kind to prove the truth of her 
iiispicions, and finally concluding it must hare 
been s mere phantom, brought into existence 
by her own anxiety and the powers of imagi- 
nationfshe re-entered the house, and soon af- 
ter retired for the night, without seeing any 
thing further to alarm her. 

In the meantime, Lavalette was closely 
closeted in that very library 'with his steward, 
a man who had been in his confidential em- 
ploy for a number, of years. There was a 
deep flush on the brow of Layalette, and he 
appeared as if he had been laboring under some 
extraordinaiy excitement. His hand slightly 
trembled as he raised it toward one particular 
part of the library, saying to his companion as 
he did so, that it had best be done immediate- 
ly, as there was no time to be lost. The 
steward then brought forward a pickaxe and 
adze, and commenced raising a portion of the 
floor ; then selecting a large package from the 
library, it was deposited in the vault below, the 
floor again laid, and every thing replaced in 
its usual order; then, and not till then, did 
Lavalette appear to breathe freely.. Caution- 
ing his steward to remember secrecy, he took 
the light and thoughtfully retired to his own 
apartment. He went to the bedside of his 
wife, drew aside the curtains, and gazed with 
evident anxiety and caution on her face for a 
few moments ; then, apparently satisfied, drew 
a book from the table and continued reading 
during the remainder of the night. 

" Lavalette you were very studious last even- 
ing," said Emily the next morning at the 
breakfast table, " it must have been veiy late 
when you retired to rest ; indeed I am doubt- 
ful whether you retired at all." 
, The color came faintly into the cheek of her 
husband as he replied, with a smile, "Are you 
sure that you did not sleep too soundly to re- 
flect at all upon the subject." 

" Indeed I am," replied his wife gaily, " for 
unless I am very much mistaken, I think I 
saw a certain person very studious last night." 

Lavalette seemed annoyed at the badinage 
of his wife, which as soon as she perceived, 
she immediately turned the subject of con- 
versation ; but she reflected more deeply upon 
it when left to herself. It was quite evident 
there was some secret cause of uneasiness in 
the breast of her husband, which he did not 
like to share with her. For one single mo- 
ment she had a suspicion that all was not 



right, but she instantly repelled the idea that 
her noble hearted husband could commit the 
shadow of evil. It was well for Emily that she 
was so single minded, for she afterwards had 
many reasons to distrust her husband ; hot she 
had formed but one opinion of him, and from 
that opinion no circumstances could induce her 
to waver. 

A few nights after the deposite in the li- 
Inrary, as Emily and her husband were boaily 
engaged in a new book which had just been 
issued, they were both startled by a loud, con- 
tinued knocking at the outer door. Emily in- 
voluntarily rose from surprise, and as she looked 
at her husband her alarm increased, as she 
observed^ the extreme paleness of his face ; 
he, however, rose; and taking the light was 
about to proceed himself to the door, when 
his wife caught his arm. 

" For Heaven's sake, Lavalette, do not ex- 
pose yourself to the power of an assassin," 
said Emily as she laid her trembling hand 
upon him. 

" It can be no such person as yon imagine, 
dear Emily," replied her husband, " and for 
some particular reasons I should prefer going 
to the door myself" 

Emily said no more, but as her husband 
left her sight, she sank overpowered on a 
chair ; for some moments she was near faint- 
ing, but recollecting how important self-pos- 
session was, should danger indeed threaten 
him whom she valued far more than existence 
itself, she rallied her powers and remained an 
attentive listener to something like an alterca- 
tion without. For some time she could not 
distinguish the words, but at length she heard 
a rough voice say, " But as you are suspected 
of having it, you must allow us to search 
your house, Count." 

" Certainly you can do so," said Lavalette 
with perfect composure ; and ringing a small 
bell violently which stood upon the table, a 
servant appeared. " Tell the steward to show 
these gentlemen the house." 

" We must see the whole of it," exclaimed 
the men roughly, " for if there is any equivo- 
cation suspected, we are ordered to bum it 
down ; so see to it, citizen count," said the 
man with a sneer. 

" Obey my orders," said Lavalette haughti- 
ly to the servant, as he motioned the men for- 
ward, while he himself re-entered the draw- 
ing-room. 

He found his wife pale and trembling, and 
scarcely able to support herself, as she rose te 
meet him. 
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" Who are those horrid men, dear Laya- 
lette, and what do they want at this hoar of 
the night !" exclaimed his frightened wife, as 
she looked up imploringly in his face ; " are 
they in pursuit of you? Tell me all, dear 
husband ; do not fear my foititude." 

" You must not be alarmed, my best love," 
said Lavalette kindly, seating her on a sofa, 
and placing himself beside her, " they have 
come here to seek foi a treasure which they 
think I have concealed ; but as they will find 
nothing, they will go away without molesting 
us." 

" Oh, do not be too sure of that," exclaim- 
ed Emily in terror; "their very looks are 
enough to make one's blood run cold," and 
she shuddered as she spoke. 

At that moment the door of the room they 
were in was roughly thrown open, and seve- 
ral men crowded themselves forward in spite 
of the servants' opposition, who were loudly 
vociferating that they could not enter there. — 
Regardless of their menaces, the men pushed 
on, and in a few seconds Emily found the 
room filled with a set of ferocious looking 
men, the leader of whom, totally regardless of 
her presence, went about the apartment, pry- 
ing with curious eyes into every corner, tak- 
ing down the pictures to see there were no 
l^vate doors concealed behind, sounding the 
floor and the hearthstone to see if any hollow 
place could be detected. After satisfying 
themselves there could be no deception, the 
captain of the gang made an awkward apolo- 
gy to the count, said he believed he had been 
misinformed, or rather government had, by 
whose orders he acted, begged the count 
would excuse him, and took his men off as 
abruptly as he had entered. 

As soon as the men were gone, Emily 
threw herself into the arms of her husband. 
She was glad to be released from the presence 
of those ferocious looking men, who had 
created the more uneasiness in her mind, as 
she was satisfied that Lavalette had something 
cmicealed at the castle, of which he would 
not inform even her — but wherefore all this 
mystery 1 there could be nothing wrong, or 
her husband, who was integrity itself, could 
not be engaged in it. She was restlesa and 
uneasy ; the serene days and dreiaailesc nights 
were gone. Constancy haunted by the sha- 
dow of impending evil, every sound appalled 
her ; she was kept in a continual treoaor dur- 
ing the day, and at night her i^p was dis- 
turbed by dreams of robbers and imprison- 
meot. No longer able to superintend the 



education of her daughter, she wandered about 
the beautiful grounds of the caJUe, pale and 
dispirited. Lavalette noticed the change, and, 
anxious to restore the composure of his wife, 
proposed that they should take a trip to Paife. 
To this Emily joyfully consented, for La Ver- 
riere with its gloom and silence, had now be- 
come irksome to her. Lodgings were taken 
in the Faubourg St. Germain, and Emily, 
without a sigh, left the quiet home to which 
she had looked for so much enjoyment. 

Thus it is with life; our most coveted 
pleasures are often those which soonest disa^ 
point us. In the noise and bustle of Paris, 
Emily forgot the disquietude she had experi- 
enced in the country ; and although she still 
saw the eye of her husband anxious, and his 
countenance paler than its wont, she deter-* 
mined not to yield to her fears, but atttribute 
her nervous apprehensions to the delicate state 
of her health. 

Lavalette, conscious of his own innocence, 
continued his usual avocation. A short time 
after his return to Paris, as he was crossing 
the garden of the Tuilleries, he heard his name 
hastily called, and on turning encountered 
Marshal Ney. The marshal was in such a 
state of excitement that for some moments he 
was unable to articulate, but continued warm- 
ly pressing the hand of Lavalette. At lengthy 
by a powerful effort recovering his composure,, 
he exclaimed, ^ The emperor has landed fronit 
Elba!" 

The blood rushed to the head of Lavalette^ 
crimsoning cheek and brow with such intensi- 
ty that Ney stood appalled at the consequences, 
of his own abruptness, expecting every in- 
stant that the rupture of a blood-vessd wonld 
ensue. In a few moments the blood receded 
with as much rabidity as it came, and the 
face of Lavalette assumed the lily's white^ 
ness ; he was evidently on the point of faints 
ing, and compelled to lean against the nearest 
tree for support. Ney, much alarmed at the 
emotion <^ his friend, and fearfU of the con- 
sequences, besought him to be calm, and at 
length succeeded in indueiag Lavalette to lis- 
ten to him with composure. He had received 
his information so direct, there could be no 
mistake-^Napoleon was once more landed on 
the shores of Ftence ; and how many a heart 
would thrill at the sound of his very name— that 
name which had sounded as a clarion through- 
out Europe to eaH together the mighty and 
great of earth to battle and carnage; and could it 
indeed be true that the eagle was again abroad 
^—again to take hia dazzling flight upwaid> 
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where even the eyes of common men did not 
dare to folloV t Were thrones again to totter 
beneath his tread, and princes to fly appalled 
eren from their natal heritage ? 
• * The eyes of Ney and Lavalette looked into 
each other long and steadily as these thoughts 
occurred; at length embracing, they sepa- 
rated to form plans for their own conduct at 
the present crisis. 

Emily was calmly embroidering in her own 
room as she heard the light footsteps of her 
husband on the stairs ; there was a bouyancy 
in it which she had not noticed of late, and 
laying her work upon the taUe she met him 
on the stairs. 

"Haye you good news to communicate, 
dear Lavalette V she gaily exclaimed, as she 
met his sparkling eye. 

" The best," he replied, in the same tone ; 
'* the emperor breathes the air of France." 

" What do you mean V 

'* That Napoleon is even now on his march 
to Paris." 

*^Then Heaven alone can help us!" said 
Emily, as she sank sobbing on the bosom of 
her husband. 

This then was what she had feared ; this 
was the shadowy evil that haunted her by day 
and night ; no longer a shadow, but assuming 
the palpable distinct form of Napoleon. : The 
heart of the wife sank within her, as her eye, 
made more perceptive by her love, looked into 
the future. She could not see, as her hus- 
band did, the all-conquering Napoleon seated 
in seourity on the throne of France, won by 
his own all-poweritil name, and the deep de- 
votion of his army. To her mind there was 
a gloomy period approaching, of struggle, de- 
feat and death. Who were to be the victims 
she could not tell, but her heart whispered 
that her husband would be one ; and as she 
looked upon him tears feli like rain-drope from 
her eyes. 

Lavalette himself was full of noble im- 
pulse ; he only thought that his earliest and 
best flriend had escaped from a cruel exile, and 
that he was returning to that throne which he 
had won by his valor and judgment, the throne 
which had been conceded to him by the hearts 
of thousands of his people. He thought Na- 
pdeon more capable of gov^ning the desti- 
nies of France than the imbecile Bourbon 
who sat upon the throne, and he exulted in 
the idea of again beholding the beloved face 
of him who possessed his warmest afifection 
and deepest gratitude. To him it was a season 



of joyous triumph. Napoleon was in France : 
nothing, he felt assured, could withstand him. 

After soothing his wife, he left her to seek 
some friends, and consult with them the steps 
most proper to be taken at this important 
crisis. He found the city in the utmost state 
of excitement; people were flying in every 
direction, some calling down Heaven's choic- 
est blessings upon the head of Napoleon, some 
cursing his very name. 

Such was the panic, that most of those in- 
terested in the cause of the Bourbons were 
taking their departure, and the cries for Na- 
poleon became louder and more frequent. It 
was now ascertained that he had arrived at 
Foutainbleau, and thousands were flocking to 
meet him. 

Lavalette himself would have gone had not 
the delicate state of his wife's health prevent- 
ed him ; he, therefore, despatched a courier to 
Foutainbleau, to bear his weleome to the em- 
peror, and acquaint him that all were ready to 
greet him as soon as he should enter the gates 
of Paris. 

The next morning he found that the fanuly 
of Louis, the eighteenth, had fled in the night 
from the coming contention, and there w^s 
nothing to impede the immediate entrance of 
Napoleon into the capital. He immediately 
despatched a second courier to that eflTect, 
begging the emperor to lose not a moment, hot 
hasten to the Tuilleries, where he would be 
received with open arms. After this impor- 
tant despatch, he went to the *^ Hotel de 
Postes," and requested an interview with 
Count de Ferrand, his successor to the office 
after the departure of Napoleon to Elba. The 
count declined an interview ; but intimated 
that he vacated his situation in his favor. He 
was greeted with the warmest weleome from 
every member, and found himself involuntari- 
ly in his old position. To his surprise Count 
Ferrand had prepared every thing for his own 
departure, and that of his family^ but would 
not go until he should have received a passport 
from Lavalette. This the latter declined giv- 
ing, declaring that until he heard from the em- 
peror he had no authority to do so ; but when 
the countess herself came in, and begged on 
her knees that it might be given for the safety 
of her husband, Lavalette could no longer re- 
fuse ; and, contrary to his better judgment, 
gave the permit which he had previously de- 
clared would have been safer with Count Fer- 
rand's signature. That same evening con- 
cluded one of the most extraordinary episodes 
in the history of Franee. The king had de- 
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parted ; the Bourbon dynastry was overthrown, 
and the emperor, for the second time, mastnr 
of France ! 

At length it was announced that Napoleon ap- 
proached the capital. Never was enthusiasm 
carried to such a height. The ifoad for miles 
was lined with peasants, shouting ** long live 
the emperor ;" but as the vast mass rolled on 
toward the capital, accumulating in its strength 
each step that it progressed,^ it was like a 
mighty ocean, whose waves were lashed by 
the fury of the winds, so undulating and heav- 
ing did it appear. On, on it pressed, until at 
length, checked by the gates of Paris, the im- 
mense multitude, thrown back upon itself, was 
seen struggling and stifling as though the 
pangs of death had seized even there. By 
the greatest exertions of the Orderly, a pass- 
age was eflfected for the emperor and his 
suite ; and as he travelled on to the castle of 
the TuUleries, loud acclamations rang through 
the vaulted Heavens, overpowering in its 
strength even the din of drums and roaring of 
cannon. In front of* this vast concourse was 
seen the emperor : he had found it utterly im- 
possible to proceed on horseback, and had, con- 
sequently,' alighted, and was seen dressed in 
his grey frock coat in front of the rest, bow- 
ing and waving his hand to all as he passed. 
On arriving at the Tuilleries, the scene sur- 
passed description — every balcony, window, 
door and housetop was filled to overflowing. 
Lavalett'e with his wife and some officers of 
the court, were standing on the balcony. As 
soon as Lavalette perceived him, with one 
bound he sprang over the heads of those be- 
low, and rushed towards him ; the tears of en- 
thusiasm were streaming down his cheeks as 
he exclaimed, "It is you; it is you; it is 
yon at last ! " 

" For God's sake," exclaimed the Duke de 
Viceriza, "stand before him, or he will be 
stifled to death." Lavalette immediately i 
placed himself facing the emperor, about a 
foot from his person, and in that position con- 
tinued walking backwards, gazing into the 
face of Napoleon, until they reached the 
landing. When the emperor had arrived on 
the first floor, the shouts were deafening : the 
ladies of the court in vain attempted to be the 
first to greet him; the officers from above 
sprang through the windows upon the balco- 
nies below, and the ladies would have been 
crashed to death if they had not timely re- 
treated. 

In the drawing-room the Queens of Hol- 
land and Spain awaited him, and they greeted 



him with convulsive sobs of joy. Napoleon 
was evidently almost exhausted 'with fatigue 
and excitement, and his officers prevailed 
upon him to retire and change his dress : this 
was all he promised ; rest was not to be 
thought of at a time when every energy was 
demanded to sustain the position at which he 
had arrived. 

At night, when Emily de Lavalette had re- 
tired to her own home, she seated herself 
upon a sofa, and thought over the events of 
the day. " Ah ! " said she, to herself, " this is 
but a feverish dream from which I shall be 
fearfully awakened. Napoleon will remain 
Emperor of the French for a little time, and 
then it will be all over. The pageant which 
have seen to-day was too grand to continue 
long. The enthusiasm of the Parissians has 
been carried to its highest pitch ; but to-mor-^ 
row reason and reflection will resume their 
reign, and, perhaps, the cry will be for the re- 
turn of the Bourbons." 

Her husband found her pale and sad. He 
gently chided her for giving way to unpleasant 
reflections, as he kissed away the tears from 
her cold cheek, and endeavored to fill her 
with his own warm hopes — but it could not be. 
The mind of Emily shad reasoned long and 
anxioysly upon passing events, and she was 
certain that there would be a gorgeous specta- 
cle, but the end would be but exile and death! 

It * It * * « *4i 

Alas ! how soon were her fears verified ? 
Napoleon, after struggling like a lion against 
the allied powers of Europe — afler bearing up 
with herculean strength of mind under one de- 
feat after another, at length fell beneath their 
toils, having only the consolation to suj^ort 
him in adversity, that it required the combined 
powers of the world to conquer him. 

The world well knows that the death-bed 
of the proud and powerful emperor was on a 
rocky Island, far away from his friends, and 
that beloved France for which he had perilled 
so much. 

The heart of Lavalette was weighed down 
by sorrow, when, three short months after the 
triumphal entry of Napoleon into Paris, he was 
called upon to bid him, what he felt to be, an 
eternal adieu. 

" We must bear with patience those misfor- 
tunes," said Napoleon to him, with forced 
composure ; " perhaps fortune has yet favors 
in store for us." 

" God grant it," fervently ejaculated Lava- 
lette, as he wrung his master's hand fur the 
last time on earth. 
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Again the Bourbons were re-instated on the ! 
throne ; and La^alette endeavored, in the ; 
bosom of his family, to forget the drama in 
which he had been an actor ; but, often as the i 
cruel fate of the lofty-minded Napoleon re- i 
curred to his memory, the tears of bitter re- I 
gret were wrung from his heart. | 

A few days after the departure of Napoleon, i 
he was warned that Fouchi, by (he orders of 
the House of Bourbon, had got up a proscrip- 
tion list, and his name, with Marshal Ney and 
General Labedoyere, wer6 among the num- 
ber. He was strongly advised to withdraw 
from Paris for a short time ; but, trusting to 
his own innocence, he refused to act on their 
advice. 

He and his wife were sitting at the dinner- 
table with a few friends. There was sadness 
depicted on every countenance, for all were 
busy with the thoughts of Napoleon. As 
they continued in earnest conversation, a loud 
knock was heard at the door, and immediate- 
ly an agent of the police entered, with a po- 
lite request from M de Gazes Prefet de Police, 
that LavaletCe would accompany the messen- 
ger to his office for a few moment^s conversa- 
tion. The count instantly complied, apolo- 
gizing to his friends, and assuring his wife of 
his speedy return. 

On entering the coach he was surprised to 
find himself surrounded by a number of fero- 
cious looking fellows, whom he instantly per- 
ceived to be Mouchards. Resistance was un- 
availing, and in a short space of time Lava- 
lette found himself a prisoner within the walls 
of the prefecture. .^ * • - ^ ^ 

(TO BK -CONTIlfrUJBD.) ■ V 

Trifles are not to be despised. The nerve 
of a tooth, not as large as the finest cambric 
needle, will sometimes drive a man to distrac- 
tion. A musquetoe can make an elephant ab- 
solutely mad. The rock which causes a navy 
to founder is the work of a worm. The war- 
rior that withstood death in a thousand forms 
may be killed by an insect. Small pleasures 
make up the sum of human happiness. The 
deepest wretchedness often results from a per- 
petual continuance of petty pains. A single 
look from those we love often produces ex- 
quisite pain or unalloyed pleasure. The first 
glass of wine that was drunk led to all the 
horrors, miseries and crimes that have sprung 
from drunkenness, and darkened the earth for 
centuries. 

In 1828, the revenue on tobacco in the state 
of Maryland w& (37,275. 



DBSOBIPTIOlf OF OUR FULTS. 
BY BRYANT. 

To speak of Weehawken to a New-Yorker 
is to conjure up before his mind^s eye a world 
of agreeable associations; and pleasant in- 
deed will be its recollection if he be far absent 
from his native city. It will bring before him 
a picture of beautiful scenery, which, if DOt 
the most lovely in the world, the good-natured 
reader will pardon him for thinking so. He 
will remember a bay encircled by blue hills, 
studded with bright islands, and enlivened 
with vessels of every description, from the 
giant war-ship, sleeping like a castle on the 
water, to the winged pleasure-boat, that sweeps 
along like a bird, or the steamboat, thundering 
and ploughing in its way, careless of wind and 
tide. There is here, it is true, no mountain 
lifting its icy peak to heaven, no volcano, ter- 
rifying the surrounding world with its frightful 
fires, and no cataract, shaking the earth beneath 
the awe-struck spectator's feet, while clouds of 
foam float away on the breeze, spanned by the 
rainbow fallen from the sky, but almost any 
other charm which can add attraction to na- 
ture, may be found from the position chosen 
by the painter of the accompanying view. — 
The spectator is supposed to stand on the Jer- 
sey shore, about a mile above Hoboken Ferry. 
It is impossible to confine our pen to the de- 
scription alone of these two elevations, called 
the Weehawken blufis. The whole scene 
which greets the passenger's eye from the 
moment when he leaves the city ferry till he 
arrives at the spot represented in the fore- 
ground of the engraving, is distinguished for 
a degree of rich, romantic and picturesque 
loveliness, reminding one of some of the de- 
licious delineations of scenery in the Lady of 
the Lake. 

For the information of distant readers, we 
are more minute in our details than we should 
be were we writing only for the eyes of our 
fellow-citizens, for sluggish indeed most be 
the foot that has trodden near these tranquil 
Eden scenes, and not of^en pressed the grass 
among the groves. A line of steamboats 
plies across the river from central parts of 
the city to the village of Hoboken, conveying 
passengers from the reflected heat and dust of 
the crowded streets into the midst of a rural 
scene in a few moments, and for a few cents. 
A green swell of land is generally, in pleasai^ 
afternoons, during the summer months, found 
swarmed with people of every class, among 
whom always is an agreeable prepondennc* 
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of women and chUdren. Here are raiious 
simple amusements to begnile the time ; shuf- 
fle-board, a swing, a circular rail*road, most 
unexceptionable milk punch, &o. Groups of 
tired citizens, seated in chairs, inhale the cool 
breezes, and enjoy the refreshing prospect ; 
aiid we never remember to have been so ex- 
quisitely delighted by a trifle ais we were one 
day here by a large camera obscuroj drawn to 
the sommit of this acclivity, and revealing to 
the eyes of those who chose to pay six pence, 
and take their stand within, wonders-* fairy 
wonders — than which, we candidly believe, 
nothing in all the range of art and nature 
coold be more enchanting. Children, who 
hare never beheld this exquisite optical exhi- 
bitioo, should be initiated forthwith into its 
magical display ; and, were we the enterpris- 
ing and tasteful proprietors of those delightful 
pleasure grounds, which, with a commendable 
liberality, have been thrown open for the gra- 
toitooft accommodation of the public, we should 
ha?e one erected permanently, if it were only 
to watch and enjoy the surprise and delight so 
▼irid and graceful in the faces of our youthful 
friends. 

From this point, a path, which might have 
wound through Paradise, and allured our first 
sinless parents hand in hand along its tempt- 
ing and fragrant windings, . lead on - over the 
meadowed land, to the rocks and trees visible 
in the front of the picture. This commands a 
fine prospect. From elevating banks, over- 
hanging woods, meandering paths, — from 
hedges of scented verdure, and cool sylvan 
recess, you come suddenly to the open tract 
and the low shore, where the water spreads 
out like a lake, sometimes swollen with the 
tide, and sometimes sleeping in glassy calm- 
ness, or only, at intervals, as some steamboat 
wake on its course, heaving the long billow 
heavily and beautifully to the beach. Across 
this bay, to the north, you see the first of the 
Weehawken bluffs. Further up the river is 
the other. Under the east side of the latter 
lies the duelling ground, consecrated in the 
pages of history by the blood of Hamilton. — 
On the brow of the former is the renowned 
rocit, called the Devil's Pulpit. Tradition af- 
firms that his Satanic majesty used to preach 
from this rock every Friday, to a New- York 
congregation, until driven away by Dr. M' 
Graw. For the truth of this, however, we 
shall not be responsible, but rather lean to- 
wards the less marvellous accounts, which re- 
present the spot as the haunt of a gang of 
smugglers, whose interests in circulating sto- 



ries of this nature is obvious, and who were 
finally broken «p by Dr. M'Graw. 

The adnoirer of Natoie may seek this spd as 
an Impropriate shrine on which to offer up his 
devotions. At all times of the seasons, at all 
hours of the day, it cannot £ul to stir up, in 
the coldest heart, some sparkle of enthusiasm. 
In the opening spring, in the tranquil, shadowy 
summer, or the golden, teeming autumn, it is 
always invested with seducing loveliness. On 
a stilly soft, dewy, summer morning, when 
every object is at re^, when the very winds 
and waters scarcely move, when sails hang 
against the masts, and the river-craft speeds 
along almost impereeptiUy with the tide, the 
view from the Weehawken hill, may, perhaps, 
be seen to most advantage ; though, probably, 
the sunset hour, with its richer colorings and 
repose, may exercise over the imagination kn 
influence more sweet and soothing. At all 
times, however, the pUce has been the theme 
of remark and admiration. The poet and the 
painter have united their powers to celebrate 
it ; and it will probably afford a subject of il- 
lustration to pen and pencil for generations 
yet to come. 

TBBflPERANOB H7MK. 

Drinker ! turn, and leave your bowl ; 
Turn, and save your deathless soul : 
From your lips the poison fling ; 
Dash away th' accursed thing. 

Temperate ! turn away yoor eye ; 
Look not at its crimson dye : 
Spurn it quickly from your view. 
From you thoughts, and memory too. 

Husband ! turn — nor let your feet 
Enter that accursM retreat ; 
Look ! your partner's tearful eye 
Eloquently asks you why % 

Brother ! leave the place of glee ; 
Quick, oh ! quickly turn and flee ! 
See your sister's swelling breast. 
Deep, with anxious fear, distrest. 

Father ! turn : your prattler's voice 
Bids you seek your fireside joys : 
Leave the revel — homeward haste, 
And these purer pleasures taste. 

Fathers, brothers, husbands, come — 
Help us banish from your home — 
From the world, the deadliest foe 
That assails our peace below. 

YouTft AND Riches. — The proverb says: 
He who hath good health is young ; and he is 
rich who owes nothing. 
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▲ LONa WHXLB AOO. 
BY MISS JANE H. WILLIAMS. 

Ob, for the spirit's buoyant wing 

That came with yoath's fresh g^w ! 
Ob, for the free heart's joyous spring, 
That light o*er coining days eonld fling, 
A long while ago. 

I love at twilight hour, when'er 

The winds are soft and low, 
The ripple of the waves to hear, 
When broad Ohio wanders near — 
For, oh, such sounds to me were dear 
A long while ago. 

They bring to mind my childhood's home, 

The brooklet's joyous flow. 
The deep ravines, all still and loM, 
The green bills where I used to roam, 
A long while ago. 

I remember well that village home. 
And the spring beside the mill. 

With its mossy stone wall circled round ; 

And well the narrow road that wound 

Among the old pine trees that crown'd 
The steep and rocky hill. 

'Twere once well worth the pains I ween 

That green hill's top to gain. 
And see the sunset's parting beam, 
Tinging the wood, the rock, the stream, 
And from the burnish'd windows gleam 
Back in a sheet of flame. 

My native vale, how oft in dreams 

Thou art mine own once more, 
I hear the music of thy streams. 
And cherished, loved, remembered scenes, 
Are with me as of yore. 

THE MOUNTAIN FARM. 
In the primeval forest 

There's a farm both green and wide, 
. And the farmer's cabin stands 
Upon the mountain's side ; 
And in the green yard, by the door. 
There's a group of shady trees, 
Where, when tired of toil, as it is fit, 
The farmer and his wife can sit, 

And rest them when they please. 

There is an orchard, trim and neat. 

Upon the upland lea ; 
And a beehive, sheltered from the heat, 

Stands 'neath the old oak tree. 

The modest blue-bell flower 

Creeps up the cabin wall. 
And o'er the little window 

Its graceful tendrils fall ; 



While, from her nest tmoag the thateb, 

The swallow ohirpeth low ; 
And the clustering woodbine twineth. 
And the honeysuckle shineth, 

In the garden plot below. 

There is a meadow smooth and alieeii 
Where the brooklet runneth clear, 

And the farmer's children oft are seen 
To gather cresses there. 

TBOUOBTS. 

I love to see the morning star. 

So beaotifiBil and bright ; 
I love to see the silver moon. 

That lights our earth by mght : 
I love to see the orb of day 

Sink in the ocean waves ; 
I kyve to see blue flowers grow 

Upon an early grave. 

I love to hear the soothing sound 

Of music and of song ; 
I love to hear the rivulet 

Flow murmuring along ; 
I love to hear the little birds 

That warble in the trees ; 
I love to hear the village bells 

Sound in the evening breeze. 

I love to smell the fiesh blown rose- 
How sweet the violet ! 

I love to smell the new moan hay. 
And lovely mignonette. 

I love to smell the briar sweet, 
The fragrant orange bloom ; 

I love to smell the jessamine 
That grows around a tomb. 

I love to taste the ruby wine. 

When from a southern clime ; 
I love to taste an apricot. 

When gathered in its prime. 
I love to taste a peach, or grapes. 

Pine-apple, orange, pear ; 
I love to taste green-gages sweet— 

My height of taste is there. 

I love to feel for others' woes 

That I possess a heart ; 
I love to feel the lovely kiss 

A maiden can impart : 
I love to feel that he who gave 

These senses can recall ; 
I love to feel that 'tis my God 

Who blest me with them all. 

A sailor hearing a couple of citizens con- 
versing about fortifications, exclaimed, " Blast 
your/(>r/yfications and cj^/d^yfications too — ten 
good ships are worth a thousand of such craft*' 
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QDMn Tiotoiia's Yiaft to Bootlttid 

Has created a^ great sensation in the public mind, 
r where 



and the bustle of preparation is every 
Orders hare been ^Ten for preparing Holjrood 
Palace, where hef majesty is to hold a drawing-room ; 
npwards of 100 tradesmen are already eropk^ed fit* 
tmg it ap b a sQrle of cmnfort aixi magnificence soita- 
Ue to the aaspicious occasion. Orders have also been 
issued to preiMu*e all the government buildings for il- 
lommitioQ ; and the lord provost and magistrates have 
caOed, by advertisement, on the inhabitams to illumi- 
nate the city on a night to be afterwards fixed. 

As Dalkeith Palace is to be her m^esty's ordintxy 
residence, the tradesmen are busily employed in pte- 
paring it for the royal party ; and numerous ont-aoor 
ttborers are employed in improving the walks and 



The arrangements, so far as are yet made known, 
as to die movement of her n^jesty, and her progress 
throogh the northern portion of her ancient Kingdom 
which it is her intention to visit, are the following : — 
On Thursday she remains in private at Dalkeith 
Palace, to recover the fatigues of the voyage ; on Fri- 
day ihe holds a bonnet drawing-room at the Palace 
of Holyrood : on Saturday she is* to visit the city ; on 
Saoday to attend Divine service in the High Church. 
On the Monday following the royal parqr proceed to 
Pertahire, by the Queen's Ferry and the great north 
road. Upon arriving at Dupplin Castle, the seat of the 
Earl of Kinnonl, the royal party will partake of a 
splendid dinner. They will then proceed to Scone 
Palace, the seat of the Earl of Mansfield, where they 
will pass the night On Tuesday thev take their de- 
P*tiure for Taymouth Castle, where thev will remain 
^daya, one of which will be devoted bv Prince Al- 
bert to grouse shooting, and the other to deer stalkinff 
eo die Black Mount, where Reparations for a grand 
taase are going forward. On Thursday they proceed 
to DmmniowrOaatle, near Crieff, where they will 
honor Lord and Lady WiHoughby de Eresby for two 
di^ to be devoted to sbnilar sporu as at Taymouth. 
The tenantrv and followers of tne noble owners are to 
he emiipped in the taruns of their respective clans, 
ind diflciDlined so as to exhibit a specimen of a High- 
land chiettam's following. On Saturday the royal par- 
t^ retom to Dalkeith Pdace, and take their departure 
tor London on the Monday following. 

^object of art which excites the ffreatest interest 
at Berlin, is the present which the King of Prussia 
|{^ to the Prince of Wales as a sodfather's gift.— 
Tins gift is a shield, whose material is gold and gems, 
*^«^ery possible resource of ornament which the 
vt of ^ goldspaith offers. Its form b circular, and 
"*e "oqects chiefly religious, containing the principal 
Ji^l^riea of the Cmristian religion ; it might be called 
. The Shield of Faith." In the middle is a cross, and 
» the middle of the cross, being also that of the shield, 
^ 'fP'^'^^ on a medallion the Savior, a half figure ; 
y ™J^c*fr«inity of each arm of the cross are four me- 
oalhons, representiiig the four evangelists ; and in the 
1***Detween, the three Christian graces. Faith, Hope, 
wd Charity ; and to these three are added Justice, the 
^Qhar glory of who is to be a ruler. The two Pro- 
jf^JDt doctrines are represented, Baptism and the 
■^ • Sapper ; each is a great picture as regards the 
Jy'®"w beauty of the invention. The inner circle of 
we shield represents some event of our Savior's life ; 
jw the last reUgwus design is the descent of the Holy 
J""J°5 *he disciples, ana their commission to preach 
we word. From this we are conducted from past to 
^*«ent times ; and the rest of the compositions regard 
we baptaam of the young prince,-and the circumstances 
wmnected with it The religious part of the picture 
« •worthy to form a grand altar piece in fresco, with no 
"*««>« but as regards size. 

Her Majesty reviewed the Second Regiment of Life 
^''WWB, on the 19th ult in the Great Park. Her Ma- 
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jesty wore, on the occasioo, a ptirple 

the star and ribbon of the order of the 
hat, and plume of black feathera. 

LATMT PABU F1IHI0WI. 

ETBKtifo DBa«t.^See P]^tt,)^Compo$dd qf a 
rich watered groa de Naples, qf a heaxUtful peach 
color; the ekirt made very long and ample m it* 
folds, ornamented round the bottom with tiireo 
broad tucks, each ttf them headed with a preOf 
fancy trimming qf the earns shade as the dress t 
corsage high and a trois pieee ; the waist rounded^ 
the tap qf the neck being jfLnished with a narrow 
row fif white lace ; short tight sleeves^ having two 
narrow folds qf the same, headed with a fanev 
trimming ; from the bottom qf the short sleisve to 
attached plain sleeves cf nMto Brussels net, reach' 
ing to a Httle below tlu elbow, these sleeve* are near' 
ly concealed with rows qf ridi white lace traced 
close to eadi other i ceinture, composed qf rich terry 
velvet ribbon qf two shades, formed into a chou in 
the centre, from which depends two long ends. — 
Long gloves of straw color. Cap i la Hollandaiie, 
formed qf white tulle, surrounded with a light 
broad white lace, double at the ears; a twist qf rib* 
ban striped green and white, is placed round the 
caul, attached on tiu outside tnth a roseatte and 
two ends qf the same^ ffie l^ side decorated with a 
splendid rose nu4e ptnk and white. 

WauohoDbmb.— (See P\tite.)^Ofs?iadedfawn' 
colored ffroa dea Indea; a rAche qfthe same material 
ie placed down eaeh eide qf the centre breadth, and 
continued round the skirt a short distancefrom the 
edge, which is trimmed with another rtiche to meUch t 
tight high body and sleeves, the latter finished with 
abroad row qf white lace falling over the hands. — 
Cardinal pelerine qf rich figured black lace, omo' 
minted all round with a aoublc'plated fulling qf 
violet satin, edged on each side wtth a narrow von- 
dyke qf the same; a small square collar, trtrnm^i 
to mxUch. Bonnets qf white rice straw, Kned with 
pale blue areophane, the exterior decorated with a 
wreath qf ^laded blue roses, placed rather forward ; 
tc^fetas ribbon striped blue and white. 

Caps. — The form qf the caps, both for morning 
and evening costume, are stilt very plain upon the 
ti^ qf the Head and full at the ears, either oma" 
mented with loops qf very narrow ribbon, forming 
a perfect bouquet on each eide, and faUing rather 
low upon the cheek, or with very small light flowers. 
Cape with tappets are alwaye gractful, particular' 
ly when rounded at the ends and tumeaback upon 
the eide, where they are attached with a Spanish 
gold or coral pin, which are being much worn now, 

MAifTSLSTfl — Are still very fashionable, sur- 
rounded as theif generally are with splendia lace, 
and attadked wttn pompons of ribbon, pink or W- 
lac ; the lacefalUng over the arms and shading the 
vfoiet, giving a distinguished air and elegance to 
the figure. 

Pbomknadx Dbebses.— -UrewM are now being 
made shorter in the skirts, which is certainly a 
great improvement. Corsages are becoming, if 
possible, longer in the waist: fiouncee and tucks 
are stUl the principal trimmings for promenade 
dresses. Dresses qf lUae gros de Naples, glac^e, 
straw colour, have the corsage made low and busqu4 
and trimmed wUh a double fold forming a berthe. 

H.AT9.^Several have lately appeared of Italian 
straw, trimmed upon the centre qf the front with a 
bouquet jardiniere; others are decorated witii a 
cluster qf plumes de coq and shaded ribbons. We 
have no novelty to announee concerning their trim- 
mings ; roses and light flowers being used m>ost 
frequently to decorate them. 
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When eyes are beaming. What never ton^e miffht tell. When tears are streaming Fn 
When hope is diid-den, That fain of bliss woiUd tell ; And love fox; - bid • den 





crys - tal cell ; When hands are link'dtbat dread to part, And heart is noet by throbbing 
breast to dwell ; When fettered by a viewless chain. We torn and gaze, and gaze agar 
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There is music in every thing. If you 
wish to know what music is, go into the 
wiCving forest of a May morning, and hear 
tbe^ hymns of life which the bqrds scatter 
around them, warbling in wild profusion 
among the sunshine in the boughs, or steaj 
to the margin of some silver lake, whose 
waters dance like an ever enduring childhood 
around your father's cottage ; and in the 
'^stilly night,'' when the birds have trans- 
formed themselves into fairies, and whisper 
their love tales amid the branches, and the 
bashful stars come out to their beauty in the 
loving mirror of the wave ; sit thee down 
on the grass bank, and listen well ; then 
you will hear, and know, and understand 
the holy spell of music. 



Happiness does not consist ic 
much to enjoy, as in the faculty 
a little, lie who cannot be happ) 
taking great pains, will always 
pains greater than his happiness, 
beautiful thought of Addison's, that 
takes more pleasure in the contem{ 
a fine estate, than another does in 
session, the former derives much 
from the estate, without being burde 
the care of possession ; the latter b 
dened with the care of possession 
little pleasure from the estate. ' 
finds an estate in the beauties — t 
finds no beauties in the estate. Th 
sion of enjoyment, is better thad tl 
ment of possession. 
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THE ISBBGHAirra OLBBX. 
Towards the middle of the second half of 
the seventeenth century^ or in pdainer English, 
about the year of grace, 1672, there lived in 
London a very rich, and therefore very re- 
spectable merchant, who, having come to the 
rare resolution that he had made money 
enough, and having, as he said, no kith or kin, 
tacke'd to this lesolution one of more frequent 
I occurrence, namely, that he would take a 
I wife, to be the superintendent of his house- 
I hold affairs, the sharer of his fortune, the 
soother of his sorrows, if ever he should liave 
any, and so forth. And to a man of so much 
importance as was Master Edward Edwards, 
there was very few obstacles in the way of 
his accomplishing such a purpose, as lie might 
easily pick and choose among the maidens or 
widows of his ward, who would all be proud 
of an alliance with so honorable and substan- 
t tial a citizen. He did not, however, delibe- 
rate so long on tlie matter as might have been 
expected, eeeing how wide a field he had 
wherein to exercise his speciilations ; for at 
the same time that he infornrted those friends 
whom he chose to consult on the occasion, of 
his before-named intention, he gave them to 
understand that his choice had already fallen 
on Dorothy Lamgton, "the daughter of a poor 
goldsmith, and reputed papist, but, neverthe- 
less, a maiden of good fame, and twenty-six 
years of age. She was tall, fair, and well- 
raade, hut with nothing striking about her 
face that would call for particular description, 
'Unless one may advert to — what was indeed 
tio partof her face — an unusual breadth at the 
hack part of her head, behind her ears, which 
seemed to give her features an appearance of 
being too small. The lady was, truth to con- 
fess, not very much admired in the neighbor- 
hood ; and, to continue the confession, she 
was as little liked. She was said by those 
who knew her best, or rather as it might seem 
worst, to be of a sullen temper, and yet, withal, 
violent ; and the death of one young man was 
iMJA %\ her door^ all the way frooi the East 



Indies, whether be had gone in despair, after 
having been for eleven months her accepted 
suitor, and then discharged in a fit of peevish- 
ness. How far this incident, which happened 
before she was twenty, might have formed 
her after character ; or how far even her ear- 
lier character might have been msulded from 
the fact of her having been left motherless 
while yet an infant, and bred up afterwards 
under the sole care of her father, a harsh and 
severe man, it is not fbr me to determine ; and 
much less so, how or why Master Edward 
Edwards came to fix on her as his partner. — 
Master Edwards himself, at the time we are 
speaking of, was in the very prime and vigor 
of life — that is in his own opinion ; it may be 
stated, however, that he was in his five-and- 
fiftieth year, rather corpulent and very grey ; 
but the former fact he asserted and not with- 
out truth, was a proof of his stoutness ; some 
men he observed, quite young men too, (that 
is, younger than himself,) had contracted & 
bad habit of stooping, which showed their 
walk through life had not been upright ; then, 
as to his grey hairs, he boasted that they were 
once the veriest black, but that thought and 
honorable labor had blanched them ; besides, 
his worst foes could not say he was bald. For 
the rest. Master Edwards was a man of toler- 
able parts, as times went, of an easy and good 
temper, and one who loved to crack his bottle 
and his joke as well as any man living, either 
now or then. 

For some time, say thirteen months, after 
the marriage, they lived together in all seem- 
ing harmony. I say seeming, of course speak- 
ing only of what met the eyes of others, for 
far be it from me to intrude any unnecessary 
inquiry into the discomforts or discrepencies 
(if any such existed) of the domestic circle — 
a rather small one, to be sure, seeing it con- 
sisted of only two individuals, unless, as a 
third segment thereof may be reckoned Mas- 
ter Edwards* clerk, a young man, an orphan, 
of the name of Simon, who had lived with 
him from his childhood. H« was a youth of 
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good favor, but did not seem to find it in his 
mistress^ eyes ; or, rather, latterly he did not : 
for at her first coming she had behaved Av^ith 
great kindness to him, while he, on the other 
hand, always treated her with that distant re- 
spect so becoming in an inferior, but so morti- 
fying to a superior, who may happen, for some 
purpose or other, to wish to be on more fa- 
miliar terms. After a little time. Mistress 
Edwards evidently took a great dislike to poor 
Simon, and by the exercise of a little domes- 
tic despotism, she made his home sufficiently 
uncomfortable. Master Edwards seldom in- 
terfered in the matter; and to do his wife 
justice, she concealed the alteration she had 
caused in the lad*s comforts as much as she 
could from his master ; and if ever he did 
happen to make any reference to the subject, 
she was pat with a complaint against Simon 
for being so often away from the house, which 
was no more than truth, as she frequently 
made it too hot to hold him ; and also that 
during his absence, he was continually seen to 
be in very bad company — at which his master 
would sigh ; and which I am sorry to say was 
also no less than the truth, and probably the 
consequence of her harsh treatment. Various 
little trinkets and other nic-nacs were also 
said by Mistress Edwards to be from time to 
time missing — and her lamentations and anger 
on such subjects were always uttered in Si- 
mon's hearing, plentifully interlarded with ex- 
pressions of wonder " who the thief could 
be," — and assertions, " that such things could 
not walk off without hands;" whereat her 
facetious husband never failed to remark, 
«* Yes, deary, they might if they had feet ;" 
and this as regularly put her in a passion, and 
made her vow that for her part, she could not 
see what use there was in keeping about the 
house such lazy, loitering, good-for-nothing 
yagabonds," with various other such ungen- 
teel epithets, all of which were quite plainly 
launched at the unfortunate Simon. 

At the end of these thirteen months, Simon, 
together with several articles of plate, was 
found missing in real earnest — all mere sus- 
picion on the subject being removed by the 
following note, which Master Edwards found 
on his breakfast table : 

" Even in the very commission of a deed of ^ 
wrong and villiany, cati I not refrain from 
bidding you farewell — ^my kind, mine honored, 
my loved master!— even while 1 am doing 
ivrong to you. But I am driven to it, and 
mway from your house, by the cruel and un- 
jiul Uieatment of your wife ; beware of her, i 



master of mine, for she is evil. Whither I 
I go, God knows — I care not — nor will He, Un 
I have abandoned his ways, and broken his 
(y>mmands — but I am forced to it — forced to 
rob, that I may not starve of hunger — to rob 
you, to whom I owe everything ; but, indeed, 
indeed, I would not so do, knew I not that 
what I take from you can be little missed, and 
that if I spoke to you, you would not let me 
quit your house ; and sure I am, that if I d>«J 
80 without means of living, you would sorrow 
i that the child of your fostering — the boy of 
your rearing — whom you have ever treated 

more as a son than a servant, should be " 

The words that immediately followed were 
quite illegible, being so blotted, as though the 
I writer had written over drops of water : then 
followed a short thick dash of the pen — and 
then, in a large and hurried hand, the follow- 
ing : 

" But this is foolish — ^and fallacy — farewell. 
Sir, — dear master, farewell : — I cannot praj 
for you — I ask you not to pray for me — b»t 
do, ii you think it will avail me aught — if not, 
forget me — and oh ! forgive me. I ani going^ 
wrong — good bye." 

The signature was also much blotted, but it 
could be traced to be '* the thankful orphan^ 
Simon." 

The effect produced by this event was very 
differeivt, both on Master Edwards and hi» 
wife — as well as from what might have been 
expected ; the former, to use a homely word» 
took on greatly about the matter, was evident- 
ly much hurt, became silent and abstracted^ 
and even went so far as to shed tears — a thing 
which his oldest friends — those who had beea 
his school-fellows — declared they had never 
known him do in all his life. Mistress Ed» 
wards, on the other hapd, showed a great 
share of rejoicing on the occasion, declaring 
she thought his room cheaply purchased at the 
loss of the trumpery he had taken with him. 
That same aflernoon, during dinner, she hinted 
that she had already a young man in her eye, 
as the successor of Simon ; at which observa- 
tion her husband merely sighed, and made no 
inquiries — and yet he probably had no concep- 
tion whom his wife had in her eye, though if 
some of their neighbors had been present, 
they might, if they had liked it, have helped 
him to an innuendo concerning a handsome 
young man, of whom no one knew any thing 
except that he was frequently seen in com- 
pany with Mistress Edwards. 

The stranger however came after the situa- 
tion, and a handsome young man he was — hia 
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name was Lambert Smithe — ^but as for his 
qualifications for the new place, which Mis- 
tress Edwards really seemed uncommouly 
anxious he should obtain, as little had best be 
said as may be ; and the less need be said, as 
Master Edwards was decidedly of opinion that 
he was utterly unfit for the office, for the ex- 
pression of which opinion he was downright 
scolded by his wife, and indeed fairly warned 
that she would have her own way after all. 
******** 

A few nights after Simon's departure — a 
dark and stormy November night it was — 
Mistress Edwards was seen — no matter yet 
by whom — ^to cross the cloistered court-yard, 
at the back of her husband^s house, bearing a 
lantern in her hand, which she partially cover- 
ed over with the large cloak wherein she was 
muffled, probably with the intention of con- 
cealing its light. She approached the door — 
she unlocked it — opened it hesitatingly — ^look- 
ed out, as though for some one — came back 
again — ^re-locked the door — placed the lantern 
in one of the angles of 4he cloister, and began 
«]owIy pacing up and down under its shelter. 
In a few moments she stopped and listened — 
her body and head slightly bent rightward, to- 
wards the door ; a low whistle was heard 
without — she flew to the gate— opened it, and 
let in a man also muflled in a cloak : she ad- 
dressed him by exclaiming, " late, Sir ! " 

The stranger began some excuse, probably, 
but was at once stopped by a sharp " hush ! " 
and they conversed in whispers. At length 
they shifted their position, and advanced to- 
wards the house, Mistress Edwards having 
taken up her light, and leading her companion 
forward with the other hand. Of a sudden 
the man stopped, and she also. He sighed, 
and said, though still in a whisper — " God gi' 
me patience I " she cried, impatiently, and in 
a much louder tone ; then, in a lower, added, 
•*Come, Lambert — dearest Lambert, take 
heart." " I cannot, indeed I cannot — any 
thing but that!" "Any thing but that! — 
Why, what else is there to be done ? Will 
you not be master of all 1 — of me ? Nay, 
come, dear Lambert." The man passed on. 
As he turned a second angle, close to the 
house door, a sharp-pointed weapon was driven 
into his breast, by one standing behind one of 
the thick stone pillars, and with such force, 
that the point pierced. one of the ribs, which 
prevented the wound from being mortal. The 
joung man shrieked with agony ; and, grasp- 
ing towards the spot whence the blow came, 
•eized hold of part of the assassin's dress, 



who struggled, and extricated himself from 
his grasp, but left behind him part of a chain, 
with a watch hung to it ; at the same time ho 
wrenched the dagger from the Ifiuie rated bone, 
and with a surer blow drove it into his vic- 
tim's heart. 

All this was the work of little more than a 
moment, during which Mistress Edwards, who 
at first had been struck with a stupor of sur- 
prise and horror, rushed forward, screaming, 
" Murder ! murder ! " and fell, swooning, with- 
in a few paces of the body. When she re- 
covered, she found several of her neighbors 
and of the watch standing round, and among 
them her alarmed husband. She looked round 
wildly for a moment, fixed her eyes on him for 
another, then shrieked wildly — "Ah! I see — 
him — him ! Seize him — the murderer," and 
again fell senseless. 

Edwards was accordingly seized, though 
few could understand why or wherefore ; but 
when he protested he knew nothing about the 
matter, people began to think him guilty, es- 
pecially as some declared the murdered man 
was the same youth with whom his wife had 
been often seen walking under the tall elms in 
Goodman's Fields ; and, upon her second re- 
covery, Mistress Edwards confirmed this de- 
claration by clinging round the young man's 
body, and calling for vengeance on the mur- 
derer of her love. Edwards was carried be- 
fore a justice of the peace, and, after a short 
examination, committed to Newgate, to take 
his trial in the court-house there at the next 
sessions, which was to take place within a 
week. 

The day came, and the trial commenced. — 
At the very outset an argument arose be- 
tween the counsel for the prosecution and the 
defence ; whether the exclamations used by 
the wife on the night of the murder, accusing 
her husband, could be given as evidence by 
those who heard them. For the defence it 
was urged, that as a wife could not appear as 
a witness either against or for her husband, so 
neither could any expression of her's tending 
to criminate him, be admissible ; on the other 
hand, it was contended that as confessions 
were admissible in evidence against a party, 
so a husband and wife, being as one in the 
eye of the law, such expressions as these 
were in the nature of confessions by the par- 
ty hinoself, and therefore should be admitted — 
and so the Recorder decided they should be. 
In addition to this, other circumstantial evi- 
dence was produced against the prisoner ; the 
poniard, with which Lambert had been stab- 
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bed, and which in falling be had borne dow» ; 
out of his slayei's hand, was a jewelled Turk- !' 
ish one, known by many to be the property of | 
the prisoner, and to have been in his posess- 
sion many years, he having brought it home 
with him from one of his vc^ages to the Mo- 
lea ; the watch also was produced, which-, with 
part of the chain, the deceased had held in 
his clenched hands — it was a small silver one, 
shaped like a tulip^ and chequered in alternate 
squares of dead and bright metal ; its dial- 
plate of dead silver, figured with a bright cir- 
cle, containing black Roman figures; in the 
interior, on the works, it bore the inscription, 
" Thomas Kooke, in Pope's-head-alley," the 
brother to the celebrated Robert Hooke, wha 
had recently invented the spring pocket- 
watches. This watch was proved to have i 
also been- the property of the prisoner, to have 
been giveii by hkn to his wife, and lately te 
have been returned by her to him in order t© 
be ^repaired. These circumstances, together 
with the natural imputation that was cast upon 
him by the consideration of who the murdered 
man was, were all that was adduced against 
Edwards ; and he was called upon for his de- 
fence in person, being by the mild mercy of 
the English law,, denied the assistance of 
counsel for that purpose, it being wisely con- 
sidered, that though a man in the nice intrica- 
cies of a civil cause may need technical aid, he 
cannot possibly do so in a case where the fact 
of his life being dependent on the success of 
his pleading, must necessarily induce and as- 
sist him to have all his wits about him. The 
prisoner's situation, however, in this instance, 
seemed, unaccountably, to have the contrary 
effect on him, and he appeared quite embar- 
rassed and confused ; he averred he could not 
explain the cause of his wife's extraordinary 
error, but that an error it certainly had been. 
For the poniard's being in the man's heart he 
was equally at a loss to account, and as for 
the wateh^ he admitted all that had been prov- 
ed, but declared that he had put it by^ about a 
week before the murder, in a cabinet which 
he had never since opened, and how it had 
been removed he was unable to tell. Of 
course this defence, if such it could be term- 

, cd, availed him very little, in fact simply no- 
thing. The jury found him guilty, and the re- 
corder called on him to say why judgment 

.should not be pronounced against him. 

The prisoner seemed suddenly to have re- 
covered his old, or gained new powers ; he 
broke out into a strong and passionate appeal, 
caliiDg on the judge to belieye his word, as 



I that of a dying man^ that he was innocent, and 
concluded by solemnly calling upon God so to 
help him as he spoke the truth. He was con- 
demned. The prisoner hid his face in his 
hands, and sobbed aloud : he was removed 
from the bar to his solitary cell. 

About half-past ten that night, as the re- 
corder was sitting alone, dozing in his easy 
chair over the fire and a tankard of mulled 
claret, he was suddenly startled by a loud 
knock at the door, followed up by the an- 
nouncement of a stranger, who would brook 
no delay. He saw admitted a young man^ 
whose features were fearfully haggard and 
drawn, as though with some intense inward 
struggle ; in fact, the good magistrate did not 
half like his looks, and intimated to his ser- 
vant that as his clerk was gone home he had 
better stay in the room, which was on the 
whole a confused remark, as, in the fn-st place,, 
he knew his servant could not write, and^ in 
the second, he did not know whether any 
writing was rehired ; but the youth relieved 
the worthy recorder from this dilemma by per- 
emptorily stating that the eommunication he 
had to make must be made to him alone. The 
servant therefore withdrew, the recorder put 
on his spectacles, and the youth began. " I 
come to tell you, sir, that you have this day 
unjustly condemned an innocent man to death."^ 
" Bah ! bah ! and pray how know you that he 
is innocent ■?" " By this token, sir, that I 
know who did the deed for which you have- 
condemned Master Edwards to suffer. Lam- 
bert's murderer stands before you." The re- 
corder, horror-stricken at the notion of being 
so close to a murderer at large, gabbled out 
an inarticurate ejaculation, something of an^ 
equivocal nature betwixt an oath and a prayer^ 
and stretched out his hand towards the silver 
hand-bell which stood before him on the table^ 
and still more horrified was he when the 
youth caught his hand and said, " No^ with- 
your leave, sir.'^ " No^ with my leave, sir I' 
What ! mean ye to murder me, with my leave, 
sir T" "I will do you no harm, sir ; but my 
confession shall be a willing and a free one." » 
He renioved the hand-bell beyond the recor- 
der's reach, let go his arm, and retired again 
to a respectful distance. He then proceeded 
to relate that his name was Simon Johnson, 
that he was an orphan, and had been bred up 
with great kindness by Master Edwards. In 
detailing his story, he hinted at an unlawful 
passion which his mistress had endeavored 
to excite in his mind towards her ; and to his 
resistance or carelessness of her wiles he 
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partly attribnted her hatred and persecution of 
him ; his home made wretched thereby, he 
had soug-ht relief in society ; unfottnnately for 
him, he had fallen in with some young men of 
bad character — among others, with this very 
Lambert, who had been among his most 
strenuous advisers that he should from time to 
time purloin some of his master^s superfluous 
wealth, for the purpose of supplying himself 
and his companions with the means of more 
luxurious living ; he had, however, for a long 
while rejected this advice, until at length, 
goaded by the continual unjust accusations of 
his mistress, charging him with the very crime 
he was thus tempted to commit, he had, in 
truth, done so, and had absconded with seve- 
ral articles of vahie ; bnt his companions, in- 
stead of receiving him with praise, as he had 
expected, had loaded him with invectives for 
not bringing them a richer prize. Instigated 
by their reproaches, and, by a mingled sense 
of shame and anger, he had intended, by 
meaivs of a secret ke^ which he had kept, to 
rob Master Edwards' house on the very night 
wbea the murder wa§ committed . Having 
gained access to the oMrt-yard, he was just 
about to open the house-door, when he heard 
footsteps ; he retired, and concealed himself. 
From his place of concealment he had seen 
aod heard Mrs. Edwards encouraging Lam- 
bert by many fond and endearing professions 
of love for him, and of hatred of his master, 
to the murder of her husbatid ; and as Lam- 
bert, conquered by her threats and entreaties, 
was passing him within arm^s length, an irie- 
sistible impulse had urged him to save his 
master's life by sacrificing Lambert's ; and 
having done the deed of death, he had leaped 
the yard wall and fled. The poniard and 
watch were part of the property he had stolen 
when he left the house. He ended thus : 

"After I had left the spot, sir, I fled, I know 
not whither ; for days and days I wandered 
about in the fields, sleeping in sheds, numbed 
with cold and half starved, never daring to 
approach the dwellings of man to relieve my 
wants, till dark, and then ever feeling as 
though every eye scowled upon me ; and 
when I led them again, and was again alone 
in the fields, I would suddenly start and run, 
with the feeling that I had been followed, and 
was about to be taken. In vain I strove to 
overcome these feelings, in vain I struggled 
to reconcile myself to the deed I had done, in 
▼ain I represented it to my heart as one of 
good, as one which had saved a life infinitely 
mote valuable than his whom I had slain ; it 



was all in vain, a something within tortared 
me with unnatural and undefinable terror ; and 
even when I sometimes partially succeeded in 
allaying this feeling, and half convinced my- 
self that I had done for the best, it seemed as 
I heard a voice whisper in my own sou), 
" What brought thee to- thy master^s court> 
yard that night]'' and this set me raving 
again. Unable longer to bear this torture, I 
made up my mind to self-slaughter, for the 
thoughts of delivering myself into the hands 
of justice drove me almost mad ; my heart 
was hardened against making this even late 
atonement, and with a reckless daring I re- 
solved on self-slaughter ; but how, how to do 
this, I knew not ; drowning was fearful to 
me, I should have time perhaps to repent ; 
and so with starving, even if nature would al- 
low tliat trial. I returned to the suburbs, it 
was this very evening, a lantern hanging on 
the end of a barber's pole caught my sight. I 
hastened into the shop, with the intention of 
destroying myself with the first razor I could 
lay my hands on ; but the shop was quite full. 
I sat down in a corner, doggedly waiting for 
my time, and paying no heed to the conversa- 
tion that was going on, till my master's name 
struck on my ear. I listened : his trial, con- 
demnation, and coming execution, was the 
general talk. I started up, and with a feeling 
of thankfulness to God that there was some- 
thing yet to live for, I think I cried out so, I 
rushed out of the shop, hurried hither : I am 
not too late — to — to suj^ly my master's place 
to-morrow." 

The young man sank exhausted in a chair, 
and dropped his head on the table. The as- 
tonished magistrate leant forward, cautiously 
extended his hand, seized his hand-bell, rang 
loud and long, beginning at the same time to 
call over the names of all the servants he had 
ever had from the fir^t time of his keeping 
house ; but at the first jingle of the bell Si- 
mon started up from the chair, and said, " Ay, 
I am your prisoner now." " Yes, sir — ^yes," 
said the recorder : " Geoffrey ! Williams ! — 
very true, sir — by your leave, sir — Goodwin ! 
Ralph ! there's your prisoner, sir," he added 
to the one wondering servant, who answered 
this multitudinous call. 

The sequel may be told in a few lines. A 
reprieve for Edwards was immediately sent 
to Newgate, which was followed up by a par- 
don ; for having been found guilty, of c6tnnle 
he could not be declared innocent. Tile 
wretched wife of the merchant died by her 
own hand on the morning of h«r Im^bMld^ i%- 
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prieve; Simon was tried for Lambert^s mur- 
der, of eourse found guiUy, and sentenced to 
death ; but in consideration of the extraordi- 
nary circumstances attending his case, fthis 
sentence was changed into transportation for 
life. My Lord. Chief Justice Hale delivered 
a very voluminous judgment on the occasion ; 
the main ground on which he proceeded, 
seems to have been> that as Simon had not 
been legaiiy discharged by Edwards, he might 
still be considered in the light of his servant, 
and that he was therefore, to- a certain degree, 
justifiable in defending his master^s life. 

Simon died on his passage. Edwards, 
from the time of his release, became a drivel- 
ling idiot : he lived several years. It was not 
till the death of the old man that a seeret was 
discovered — it was ascertained that Simon 
was a natural son ; and that in preventing the 
intended assasination of the merchant, he had 
unconsciously saved the life of his father. 

A NEW ENGLAin) 8T0BY. 

We have often been diverted at a tale of 
eld times in New England— «hort,. to be sure, 
i bat to the point. It so fell out that two young 
persons beeame smitten with each other, as 
young people sometimes do. The woman's 
father was rich-7-the young man poor but re- 
spectable. The father coold stand no sueh 
union, and absolutely opposed it, and the 
daughter dared not disobey— that is to say,, 
she dared not disobey openly. She " met him 
by moonlight,'* while she pretended never to 
see him — she pined and wasted in spite of 
herself. She was really in love — a state ef 
"sighs and tears," which women oftener 
reach in imagination than in reality. Still 
the father remained inexorable. 

Time passed on, and the rose in Mary'^s 
damask cheek passed off. She let no con- 
cealment, like a " worm in the bud," prey on 
that damask cheek, however, but when her 
father asked her why she pined she always 
told him. The old gentleman was a widower, 
and loved his girl dearly. Had it been a 
widowed mother who had Mary in charge, a 
woman's pride would never have given way 
before the importunities of a daughter. Men 
are not, however, so stubborn in such matters^ 
and when the father saw his daughter's heart 
was really set upon the match, he surprised 
ker one day by speaking out — " Mary, rather 
than m^ to death, thee had better marry as 
I as thee choses.. and who thee pleases." 



And then, what did Mary? — wait till the 
birds of the air had told her swain of the 
change, or until her father had time to alter 
his mind again 1 Not a bit of it. She clap- 
ped her neat plain bonnet on her head, walked 
directly into the street, and then as directly to 
the house of her intended as the street would 
carry her. She walked into the house witli- 
out knocking — for knocking was not then 
fashionable, and she found the family just sit- 
ting down to dinner. Some little commotion 
was exhibited at se unexpected an apparition 
I as the heiress in the widow's cottage ; but 
she heeded it not. John looked up inquiring- 
ly. She walked directly to him, and t^ook both 
hands in hers. <<John/' said she^ "father 
says that I may have thee." 

Could she have told him the news in lees 
words 1 Was there any occasion for more t 

THE DISJlFFOnfTMBNT. 
" THAm make up the »ani, of hnnan Ihii^, 
And halt our miaeiy 0bm oar folblo ^rinis.^ 

On a beantiflil afternoon in the summer, in 
18 — , there might have been seen seated at 
the window of a haftdsemely furnished ro<»n 

in the village of H , a youthful couplCf 

over whom the bloom- of eighteen summer^ 
had hardly passed. Charles Morris and Eliza 
Williams were, in the eyes of the world, ex- 
actly fitted for each o^er ; ef the same age, 
and possessing the same character and dispo- 
sitions, they seemed, when in each ether^s so- 
ciety, to forget that the rest of the world had 
any claims upon their attention, and to live as 
it were upon that etheriab substance of which 
lovers' diet is composed. Eliza Williams 
had but a year previous finished her education 
at the same school in which she became ac- 
quainted with Charles ; and those little of- 
fices ef love, which at first she received as 
mere school-boy civilities, at length came to 
be regarded as the kind attentions of disinte- 
rested affection. Possessed of transcendent 
beauty, and all the charms of personal attrac- 
tion, the graces of her mind being seen 
through such a medium, outshone all other and 
lightened by reflection ; and in fact Eliza 
Williams was, at the age of eighteen, all that 
the most ardent worshipper at the shrine ef 
" female excellence*^ could desire. No won- 
der then ^hat the youthful Charles became 
captivated — a willing slave at the feet ef 
beauty. 

A year had thus passed on. Charles be- 
came a regular visitor at Mr. Williams^ and 
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the attacliment oa both sides was gradually 
growing stronger and deeper, 

** When a change came o'er the spirit of their dream.** 

Upon the afternoon in which our story com- 
mences, they had just returned from a plea- 
sant ride, and were enjoying a short " tete-a- 
tete," as lovers only know how. As he rose 
to take his departure, and pressed a parting 
kiss on the cheek of the lovely Eliza, she still 
retained the hand which clasped hers, and with 
»B effort to appear cheerful, she thus address- 
ed him : — " Charles, perhaps it would be as 
well if I should tell you now, that my parents, 
anxious for my peace and happiness, think it 
improper for me to keep company with you at 
my age ; with a high respect for them, I have 
always considered it my duty to conform to 
their feelings and wishes." 

The suddenness of this announcement com- 
pletely disconcerted Charles, and rendered him 
wholly unable to reply. Eliza looked up in 
his face to see what efibct it had on him, and 
as she saw the struggling emotions within > she 
flung her white arms around his neck and im- 
{urinted upon his cheek a glowing kiss. *' Dear 
Charles," said she, "don't look so melancholy, 
my love for you is none the less ; my parents 
have nothing in the world against you, they 
said jdbat they did out of pure respect to us, 
and I^hought it my duty to mention it to you. 
And consider, Charles, we are both of us at 
present young — as time passes on and we 
grow older, our inclination will change ; per- 
haps you may hereafter see some one that 
you will like better than me." "Never!" 
cried Charles, passionately ; " though I am 
requested to discontinue my visits, my affec- 
tion for you never can grow any less ; no one 
else can ever fill the vacant place in my 
thoughts ; even as we grow older my love will 
grow stronger and stronger." "Par be it 
from me, Charles," said Eliza, to wish you to 
discontinue your visits ; I hope you will call 
often. As a friend I shall be happy to see 
you, and two or three years will soon pass 
away." "Yes, time will soon pass away," 
said Charles, abstractedly. "Charles," said 
the lovely girl, " do not let this destroy your 
happiness : whenever you hear of any one 
else paying attention here, believe it not ; and 
if we should not meet in some time again, do 
not forget me." " No, I never can forget," 
replied Charles ; " you are my first love, and 
you will be my last ; and now farewell — may 
I hope d^t you will sometimes think of me ?" 
"Yen ««iy times ;" but her fine dark eyes 



were fflled with tears, and before ^e could re- 
ply more, Charles had imptinted upon her 
burning cheek one " hist long kiss," and burst- 
ing from her embrace, sprang into his carriage 
Mid drove from the door. Sleep visited not 
the eyes of Charles Morris that night ; as he 
thought of all that had passed, he grew more 
and more perplexed, till it all seemed to him 
an inexplicable mystery. ** Why," said he to 
himself, " has the fact of my youth till now 
remained undiscovered — why, after having 
for more than a year dwelt upon visions of 
future happiness, must I now be told that I 
am too young to think of those things yet — 
why, for long years to come, must I stifle the 
best emotions and aflfectiens of my heart." — 
His better judgment would have told him that 
the parents of Miss Williams acted from dis- 
interested artd pure motives, but excited as he 
then was, he left but a smaH space for reason 
or reflection. The bitter pang of jealousy 
would oocasionaHy shoot across his soul its 
blighting and withering influence, and he 
would for a few minutes entertain the thought 
that some secret motive had caused him thus 
miceremoniously to be thrust aside ; but sober 
reflection would anon impress his mind with 
the thought that the generous, true-hearted 
Eliza had, at the moment of separation, un- 
willingly revealed the state of her heart, 
which before he would have given worlds to 
have known. Had he known that it had cost 
the lovely girl herself many sleepless nights 
and wearisome days, it might perhaps have 
soothed him under his imaginary trials ; but, 
supposing himself to be a] " rejected lover," 
he resolved to leave all that reminded him of 
the " last painful scene," and in a few days af- 
ter the above he started for the " far west." 
He had, however, hardly left the precincts of 
the " land of steady habits," ere he was heart- 
ily ashamed of the course he had pursued, bat 
he had too much pride then to retrace his 
steps, and, making a " virtue of necessity," he 
was absent for four years. 

We will pass over this interval, during 
which he had successfiHy engaged in busi- 
ness in one of our western cities. The death 
of his partner caused him to think of return- 
ing " home," and disposing of his " stock in 
trade," he retraced the steps which four years 
previous he had taken in such haste. His 
feelings could hardly be controlled as he en- 
tered once more the scenes of his youth. And/ 
was Eliza yet true to him ? It was more 
than he dared to hope, after leaving her so im- 
eeremenioasly, and net even once writing to 
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her. Jiklge then, kind reader, of bis feeling, 
when just as be was quitting the stage which 
set him down within a few rods of his father^s 
door, the driver of whom he had made many 
enquiries of the change in the village, inform- 
ed him that Miss Williams was to be married 
in a few days to a West India sea captain. — 
With a heavy heart he walked towards his 
father^s house, inwardly cursing himself for 
his hasty and precipitate movement. ^ Wretch 
that I was, so to make a fool of myself, when 
every thing would in time, have turned out to 
my advantage.^' His friends were surprised 
to see the once sprightly Charles return so 
sorrowful and melancholy, but as he was in no 
mood to answer their kind solicitations, he 
soon left the house and walked out to beguile 
his mind in some way of its " secret sorrow." 
He half-formed the resolution that he would 
at once seek Eliza, and from her lips receive 
the truth. But why now mar her prospects 
of happiness, he was alone to blame — how 
eould he imagine that she would still regard 
him with any feelings short of pity for his ex- 
hibitions of " human weakness.'' "While thus 
wandering abstractedly along, wrapt in bis 
*< silent musings," who should he meet but the 
brother of Miss Williams, who cordially greet- 
ed him, and invited him home. Such was 
his agitation that he could hardly support his 
tottering limbs, as he was ushered into the 
presence of Eliia Williams, her sister, and a 
gentleman who was introduced as Captain 
Bryant. The greeting was cold and formal 
on both sides, and their situation was peculiar- 
ly embarrassing, when the others, as it were 
appreciating their condition, arose and saunter- 
ed into the garden for a promenade. Charles 
thought it singalar that Captain Bryant should 
leave his betrothed in company with another, 
and make his exit with her sister. The 
sound of Eliza's voice soon recalled him from 
his reverie. '* You have been absent from us 
for a long time, why have you not written to 
let us know where you were sojourneying ?" 
" Indeed," replied Charles, " I did not sup- 
pose there was any one that had thought of 
me during my absence." "Did you then 
imagine that your Eliza could forget you ?" 
" Why not, when I received infbrmation that 
she would be married in a few days." ^^I 
expect my sister will be united to Captain 
Bryant in the course of the week, but I am 
yours as truly and devotedly as when last we 
met." Here then it was all exj^ned, and it is 
not for us, inqniskive reader, to tell what liitle 
nmple aets of kindoesft were reciprocaled» aa 



locked in eaeh others arms, they explained the 
past, and talked of the future. 

In three months after Charles' arrival, he 
led the loved and loving Eliza Williams to 
Hymen's sacred altar, where they took the 
mutual vow, "to love, to cherish, and pro- 
tect." Having thus worked out the de- 
nouement of our tale, with satisfaction we 
trust to our readers, we close with this advice, 
never succumb under disappointment, but re- 
member that true courage and fbrtitude under 
trials, whether imaginary or real, will always 
bring you off conqueror. 

TO ROSAIJE. 

Oh ! how I love to look on thee, 

Thou careless, joyous thing ; 
Bright are thine eyes with childish glee. 
Thy smile is all simplicity. 

Thy life is in its spring. 

There's something though I scarce know what. 

That chiMhood ever brings 
Upon its path, 'tis like a spell. 
Or gentle voice that comes to tell 

Of purer, brighter things. 

I never see an infant's face. 

Its sunny brow serene — 
Where seems to dwell Heaven's purity. 
But what I think-^Ah ! bright as the^ 

We all of us have been. 

I will not sing of sorrow here, 

To thee, fair flower of May ; 
Nor waken thee from thy blest dream. 
Tell how things are not what they seem. 

That all will fade away. 

'TIS soon enough when Time doth oome 

With grief upon its track, 
I would not fill thine eyes with tears. 
Through thought of how in after years. 

Thy heart may, sad, look back. 

Unto these hours — ^I pray for thee 
May fate a bright wreath weave ; 

Bedeck thy steps, and o'er thy head. 

Her blandest smile of beauty shed. 
Smile and still not deceive. 

May Time no darkening shadows cast 

Upon that sunny brow : 
Thy bright eyes beam, thy accents thriU) 
The Future find that fond heart stUl 

As innooent as now. 

In afiliotion offer up thy patience to God ; in 
prosperity, pay onto him thy thanks. 
£loqu»ttce is not without itft peisoii. 
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CHAPTER YI. 

In a close room of the prefecture, on ft mis- 
erable bed, lay the noble form of Lavalette. — 
His attenoated figure indicated, at once, to the 
beholder the agonies he had suffered, eyen for 
the short time he had been incarcerated.— 
There was a deep hectic on his sunken cheek, 
and bis fine eyes were sparkling with unusual 
brOliancy, consequent upon the fever that 
was raging through his frame — a pallid hand 
lay listless by the bedside, and cold drops of 
agony were gathered upon his brow. Yet 
there was no one near to wipe them away, or 
moisten the parched lips, which were gasping 
and livid, Hke those of a dying person. And 
where was his gentle wife, who would gladly 
have shared his prison hours ? alas ! even she 
was forbid to attend upon him. Surrounded 
by none but menials and his physician, he had 
lain thus for two long weary weeks, yet not 
for a moment did he doubt that each day 
would see him liberated: he did not know 
upon what particular charge he had been 
taken prisoner ; but, conscious of his own in- 
nocence, he only mourned his absence from 
his beloved family, and wis constantly har- 
rassed with the idea of the dreadful blow his 
dear Emily had sustained with none to com- 
fort her. He knew that he was very ill— that 
he might die — yet the fear of death did not 
oppress him. Emily aloni^ occupied his 
thoughts; and her situation, should he be 
taken away, so friendless and alone, annoyed 
him far beyond the exterior circumstances by 
which he was surrounded. He would draw 
the picture of his beloved wife in tears, day 
after day brooding over his fate, until the 
bbom had forsaken her cheek, and the lustre 
her eye — ^until her form was bowed down by 
grie( and her step had become languid with 
disease. He coidd endure it no longer. — 
Throwing off the bed-clothes, with a sudden 
bound he sprang to the floor, and with clench, 
ed hands strode the room in agony. The 
opening of the door attracted his attention, 
and turning, he encountered his physician. 

•* For Heaven's sake, count, why will you 
endanger your life in this way 1 Do you not 
know that your recovery depends upon the 
greatest care V 

" For myself it matters little," replied Lava- 
lette, in a gloomy tone, " but for Emily's, dear 
Emily's sake I would do any thing." 
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M Then I beg you to moderate your feelkigs, 
and be assured that quiet is essential to yotir 
restoration to beakh." Lavalette (Seated him- 
self in a chair. *^ Nay, this most npt be," said 
the good doctor kindly, taking the cold hand 
of Lavalette, and leading him to the bedside ; 
** you are doing yonrsetf and family great in- 
justice by ptoceeding thus ; carefrd nuning 
and perfect calmness of mind wiH, I am con- 
vinced, restore you in a short time to perfect 
health. Without Una, the most potent medi- 
cines would foil" 

** Place yourself in my situation, good doc* 
tor, and see if you, with all your assumed 
stoicism, could be calm. Think me not only 
separated from a family I adore, but detained 
a prisoner in close confinement, on some 
charge of which I am totally ignorant, and 
you wiD acknowledge that I have reason to 
be somewhat ruffled.'' 

"All this is granted, Lavalette ; but then 
you must remember that not only your own 
well-being? but that of your femily, so justly be- 
loved, is dependent on yourself. You must 
soothe your feelings, and depend upon the jus- 
tice of your cause, and the overshadowing 
protection of your Ck)d." 

** If I could but see Emily— if I could but 
once more look upon her dear face, and feel 
her hand in mine, I think I could be resigned, 
whatever were my fate ; but to be thus shut 
out from all communication with my loved 
ones, to pine in solitude hour after hour, week 
after week, and find each grow longer than 
the other, to miss the dear familiar tread of 
my wife and child, and know that I may per- 
haps miss them forever— ^fcis is e^my ! You 
tell me I must hope for the best, doctor, and I 
wiH hope : contrive an interview for me with 
my daughter, and I will bless you forever.'* 

The doctor laid him gently down on Ae 
miserabto bed, and drawing the counterpane 
over him, promised, if it were possible, fee 
should see his child. 

Lavalette, soothed with the idea, appeared 
more composed, and the doctor left him with a 
better prospect of his recovery^—so much can 
be done by kind words. 

In a few days Lavalette, by the tender nurs- 
ing of his physician, was convalescent, but 
the meeting with his daughter was denied, at 
least for the present. The authorities were 
not willing that he should communicate 
with any of his fiunily, and the good doctor 
himself thought the meeting, in the weak 
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■Ute of hie health would be too much for 
him. i 

As soon as he was sufficiently recovered he 
was removed to the Concergerie and placed in 
the same dungeon which his unfortunate 
friend Ney had occupied a short time previous. 
There was neither fire-place or window in this 
wretched abode, and as Lavalette surveyed 
the narrow dimensions of his cell, he shudder- 
ed to think how long he might be compelled to 
inhabit it. In one comer was a bench with a 
jug of cold water, and by the side of the bed 
was placed a broken chair : as Lavalette 
groped his way to the bedside he stumbled, 
and fell over a heavy chain which lay upon the 
floor. He felt faint and sick as he thought 
how many poor creatures had probably breath- 
ed their last hours within that horrid abode, 
and was glad to turn his thoughts to visions of 
the future, to dissipate the painful emotions of 
the present. He threw himself upon the bed, 
and long did he lay entirely forgetful of sur- 
rounding objects, so completely airbed was 
he in dreams of home and its endearments. 

What a blessed thing it is that hope never 
leaves us : in the darkest hour her glittering 
pinions are spread around us, beckoning us 
forward, still to endure and still to hope. In- 
deed her smile is often brightest when every 
thing else is dark — like the glow-worm, her 
light shines steadily onward, and we press 
forward in the vain pursuit after that which is 
forever eluding our grasp. 

Thus it was with Lavalette. He saw him- 
self buried in a dungeon ; one, too, from which 
scarcely any had ever walked, except to a 
scaffold and death, and yet something continu- 
ally whispered that he would yet be free : it 
might be that it was the consciousness of his 
own innocence which induced this feeling, or 
it might be the reluctance which he felt to be- 
lieve that his judges could condemn to death 
one to whom they could impute no adequate 
crime. Sometimes, absorbed by this feeling, 
he forgot the realties by which he was sur- 
rounded, and lived over again the days of his 
domestic happiness : he saw the soft smile of 
his wife, or heard the bouyant step of bis 
daughter, then her ringing laugh sounded so 
plainly in his ears that he would raise himself 
and peer into the darkness, expecting to catch 
a glimpse of her bright face, looking as it 
used to look in those days of happiness and 
love, when all were gay, and the dark future 
had not overshadowed their path ; but as the 
•tern reality of blackened walls met his ex- 



pectant look, the cold chill of disappointment 
struck upon his heart, and he would sink life- 
less on the pillow. 

In this manner weeks passed slowly and 
mournfully on. The only consolation that he 
had was the perusal by lamp-light of his 
wife's letters ; these always breathed encour- 
agement. She spoke not of her own hard- 
ships, or her own exertions, but encouraged 
her husband to hope that they should soon 
meet — meet again by their own dear fireside, 
made more dear by his long dreary absence. 
She said they had not known how to value 
their blessings while in possession of them — 
that, perhaps, they were taken away on ac- 
count of their own ingratitude, but if they 
did again become possessed of them, how 
dearly should they prize them. Then she 
spoke of the little Josephine, her kind and 
considerate attentions, the deep devotion she 
always expressed for her fathei, her anxiety 
to see him : ^^ In fact," concluded the coun- 
tess, in one of her letters, " I have given my 
consent to Josephine that she sh^ visit you, 
and she has made arrangements to do so the 
evening of her first communion." 

How did the father's heart thrill with pater- 
nal affection as he read, over and over again 
those cherished letters ? — ^these were his aU ! 
There was no external circumstances to give 
him joy; but when he recalled his ihoughtd 
from all present objects, and retired to his 
own heart for happiness, it was abundantly 
satisfied with the deep and holy love he felt for 
his family. . 

He had just finished reading one of those 
dear letters, which lay with the others spread 
around him, when his prison door opened, and 
a light footstep entered ; it was i^ unlike his 
jailer*s that Lavalette invoIuntarUy turned his 
head, and beheld his daughter. In one mo- 
ment they were locked in each other's arms, 
and the tears wrung from a manly heart fell 
on the pale face of Josephine. She gazed for 
a moment upon the changed face of her fa- 
ther, and fainted in his arms. 

Never until then had Lavalette experienced 
all the horrors of his situation. There was no 
one to call for help, and laying his child gent- 
ly down on the bed, he raised the jug of wa- 
ter, and sprinkled her pallid face, then clasp- 
ing her cold lifeless hands in his own, he called 
upon her by every name of endearment he 
was accustomed to use in more joyous hours. 
By degrees, Josephine recovered. When she 
opened her eyes she tried to smile, but tears 
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forced thenwelvee, in 8(Mte of her exertions, in 
torrents down her cheeks; convulsive sobs 
shook her frame as she wistfully gazed, with 
intense agony upon the wreck of her noble 
father. His fine color was entirely gone, 
and his classic features were white as Parian 
marble ; the expression, too— that gay, happy 
expression, was gope, and was re-placed by 
the look of resignation and sorrow ; his hair, 
which when he entered prison fell in short 
l^lossy curls, of the raven's hue, abojut his fore- 
head, was now streaked with silver. Sorrow 
had done more than age ; and he who enter- 
ed that prison house in the prime of manly 
beauty, after a few week's suffering stood 
but the wreck of what he was. 

»* Father, dear father!" exclaimed Jose- 
phine, as soon as she could command her 
voice, " how eudly you are changed ! " 

** A prison is not the place to improve one's 
beauty, dear daughter," said Lavalette, with 
an attempt at merriment. 

" Ah ! I am glad, my father, to see that 
your excellent spirits have not all deserted 
you. Dear mother bade me tell you that you 
must preserve your health, and all would yet 
be weU." 

** And your mother, Josephine ; is she well, 
quite well ! How does she bear this dreadful 
bk)w]" 

" My mother does not murmur. She looks 
pale and sad, and prays oftener than she used 
to ; but she fulfils her duties with quiet resig- 
nation ; yet, often as she sits at work, the 
tears fall heavily from her eyelids." 

•* Dear, dear Emily ! " exclaimed Lavalette, 
•* would that I could avert this sorrow from 
you. Josephine, you must tell your mother 
that in a short time my trial will be brought 
on ; it cannot be much longer deferred — the 
most inexorable judges can only condemn me 
to an imprisonment of five years ; that will 
soon pass." Tears fiDed his eyes; but he 
hastily brushed them away, and continued: 
** you, my darling child, must do every thing to 
withdraw your dear mother's thoughts from 
our present painful position, and remember 
that a father's hopes are centered in yourself. 
God bless you, my child," he said, laying his 
hand impressively on her head, as she bent 
before him, " and aid you in the path of duty." 

The turnkey entered, and Josephine, filled 
with intense emotion, was obliged to leave the 
presence of her father. 

A short time after the interview with his 
daughter, as Lavalette lay wakeful and some- 



what dispirited at midDight, he thought he 
heard footsteps in the hall ; he was not mis- 
taken, for in a few moments the door o^ his 
dungeon was thrown open, and he felt himself 
rudely shaken. *< Wake up ! wake up ! we 
are commanded to bring you to trial." 

This was the first intimation that Lavalette 
had of his trial being so near. He arose, and 
hastily throwing on his clothes, foUowcd his 
guides into court. His heart beat quick as he 
threaded the long dark passages leading from 
his prison, not without lu>pes that he should 
never enter them again. 

We will not detail thp minutia of the trial- 
His judges were of but one opinion ; and, not- 
withstanding the long and eloquent defence of 
his counsel, after some hours sitting Lavalette 
was condemned to death ! as an accomplice in 
the attempt committed by Buonaparte against 
the royal authority. 

Although this was the death knell to the 
hopes that Lavaletto had secretly cherished* 
yet he suffered no indication of his disappoint- 
ment to be expressed on his countenance. He 
turned towards the gentlemen of the post, 
who had been brought in evidence against 
him, although for twelve years they had loved 
and venerated him as a master, and waving 
his hand, in a firm voice bade them farewell 
forever. 

Some were in tears — all deeply affected; 
and, as they returned his salutation, audible 
sobs were heard from many. With a calm» 
dignified air, Lavalette passed them all — ene- 
mies and friends— and with a submissive bow 
to the court, retired. 

When again incarcerated within the low 
damp walls of his cell, a place which he 
should never quit until led by an exulting rab- 
ble to his execution, nature gave way. The 
heart of the soldier grew sad as he reflected 
upon the awful paraphanalia that would pre- 
cede the Mow — the cart, the coffin, the gibber- 
ing jibes of the vart multitude, all passed in 
array before him ; he pUced his hand upon 
his brow, as if to shut out the horrid sight, and 
shuddered as if he even then was in the 
hands of the executioner. By degrees, these 
feelings subsided; he began to reflect more 
calmly on his sifuation. It would all soon be 
over; he ^ad always endeavored to do liie 
duty — why should he fearl There was a 
higher power, where hie conduct would be 
more rightly judged— he would leave his eaute 
with God. 

Then hie thoughts wandered back to Im 
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once happy home, ea soon to be dissolved. 
His beloved Emily, whose health had been 
brok«n by the repeated shocks she had sustain- 
ed, was new to receive a heavier blow than 
any that had ever yet befallen her. How 
would she endure this dreadful trial! would 
the strength of mind which she had always 
evinced sustain her now 1 As these thoughts 
recurred to the harrassed mind of Lavalette, 
he felt oppressed and heart-struck: in his 
agony he almost forgot that a merciful God 
reigneth, who will never leave or forsake those 
who put their trust ift him. As this thought 
occurred to his mind, he kneeled by his bed- 
side and prayed. He arose refreshed ; a feel- 
ing of peace stole over him; the dew of 
Heaven had descended upon his burning 
brain, and he slept that night more calody 
than he had done since he was a prisoner. 

In a daritened room of one of the private 
hotels of the Fauboug St. Germain, sat Emi- 
ly de Lavalette : her fine figure had become 
much emaciated, and on her beautiful face, 
pale from recent illness, was an expression of 
hopeless sorrow. The door bell rang, and in 
a few moments a servant ushered in two hi- 
dies, in deep mourning, Madame de Van- 
deuil, and the Princess de Vaudemont. She 
arose to meet them, for they were her oldest 
and most tried friends, but the moment that 
Emily beheld their sable garments, she knew 
that her husband had been condemned. With 
clas;iied hands, and eyes upraised, she stood 
motionless as a statue ; her friends, alarmed 
for her reason, rushed towards her, and caught 
her as she w.m on the point of falling to the floor. 

**I>earest Emily," said the Princess de 
Vaudemont, ** do not yield to grief so entire^ 
useless. Rouse yourself my beloved friend ; 
remember that your husband may yet . be 
saved." 

This assertion awakened the doimant feed- 
ties €^ Emily, and she kioked up impbringly 
into her firiend's face. The princess threw 
her arms around her, and said, ** Dear Emily, 
/ would make an appeal to the king,^* 

^ If there is a chance of saving him it shall 
be done," she replied, immediately ringing the 
beU for a servant to bring her writing materi- 
als. She penned a note to the Duke de Du- 
ra*, first gentleman of the bed-chamber, to ob- 
tain an interview for her with the king. ^'Alas ! 
my friends," she said, as she folded the note, 
t*my heart tells me that all this will be of no 
^wS^^-thB king wffi never grant my petitioD.'' 



^ Let us hope for the best, dearest Emily : 
in the meantime we will remain with you. £k» 
not be discouraged even if the king refuses an 
audience ; some other method may be con- 
trived for the rescue of your husband." 

Grateful for the kind sympathy of her 
friends, Emily seated herself on a couch, and 
a long, weary hour passed ; at the expiration 
of that time a messenger airived from the 
king. A note was handed her, containing- 
these words, *« The king awaits Madame de 
Lavalette in his cabinet." With a bound of 
joyful surprise, she then threw the note to- 
wards her friends, and ordered her carriage. 

Calling her daughter Josephine, with a 
heart elate with hope, she proceeded to the 
Tu^leries, and was met by the Duke de Du- 
ras. She gave him her hand in silence, and 
was conducted to the king. Faint and ex- 
hausted from excitement, she threw herself at 
his feet, without uttering a vw)rd ; but as she 
raised her eyes to the king's face she saw 
there was no hope. 

<* Madame," he said, in that tene which 
strikes such a chill upon the sufiTering heart, 
**I instantly consented to receive you, as a 
mark of the deep interest I feel for you." 

A sign from the king told the wretched 
wife this was all she could expect. With a 
heart cruelly wrung with anguish, she arose, 
and was led by the duke from the chamber. 

She had uttered no sound in the presence of 
the king ; but the sight of her beautiful face* 
those pleading eyes, raised with such a touch- 
ing expression to his own, long haunted Louis 
the eighteenth, and he was half resolved to 
pardon Lavalette in opposition to the advice 
of his ministers. 

The day after this inefTeetual attempt upon 
the royal clemency, Madame de Lavalette re- 
ceived permission to see her husband. Four 
long weary m(Hitli9 had passed since she had 
beheld that face so dear to her. Was she 
again to be folded in his embrace ? should she 
again drink- in the light of those loved eyes ? 
She thought of him as he was when last they 
met — his cheek flashed with happiness, even 
his voice musical with heart-felt pleasure ; — 
then she remembered that he could not now 
be the same, that he had tenanted a prison a 
long, long time, that he was soon to die — oh ! 
Grod, could it be that her beloved husband was 
to be mangled by the executioner ! It must 
not, should not be ; her heart grew strong as 
she reflected upon his desperate eonditioDt 
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and she determined, if it was in a woman's 
power, he Bhodd yet be saved. 

** I will go,^ she said ; ** I will tell him that 
I can save him : if no one else dares to risk 
any thing for his liberation, yet hit wife will 
never forsake him. Yes, he must — he shall 
be saved." She drew herself proudly up, and 
it really seemed as if she increased in height 
as she formed the exalted resolution to liberate 
her husband. or die. She determined that 
every attempt should first be made upon the 
royal favor ; if these failed, then, as a last re- 
source, she would herself rescue him. In a 
few moments she would be with her husband ; 
but she most not divulge her hopes — she must 
not build hopes which might be blasted ; she 
would try to prepare him for the worst — ah I 
could «lie do it ? 

Throwing a cloak around her, she repaired 
to the prison — bow her heart beat as she came 
within sight of its walls : she stepped, drew 
a long breath, and again proceeded. Her agi- 
tation became so excessive on reaching the 
door, that she was compelled to lean against 
one of the pillars for support. At length, 
summoniog resolution, she rang the bell, and 
gave the turnkey the permit; respectfully 
bowing, he led the way — how dark and dreary 
it appeared ! The air was ckMe and damp ; 
and her poor husband— how long had he been 
flulijected to it, while she had been surrounded 
by the comforts and luxuries of life. He did 
not know how near she was to him, for she 
wished to surprise him ; she had been fearful, 
too, that something might occur to prevent the 
visit, and «he would not for the world have 
disappointed him — ^but now she was really 
there, at his very door. The keeper was go- 
ing to open it.^ ** Stop a moment,*' she said, 
gently laying her head on his arm ; ** I cannot 
see him yet ;" and her breath came thick and 
heavy, yet her eye expressed the same strong 
resolution that it had done on leaving her own 
home, ** Now I am ready, good keeper,** she 
«aid, after waiting a fow moments silently at 
the door : *• you may let me in." 

The man looked pityingly in her foce ; then 
bowing, respectfuHy unclosed the door. The 
cell was so dark that Emily at first saw no- 
thing ; but she entered with a slow, doubting 
step, as though she hoped, yet feared to meet 
her hn^and there. A foint light glimmered 
from one comer of the cell, and threw its 
fiickering rays on the foce of her husband, 
who sat upon a low bench on the opposite side, 
with a letter clasped in his hand---it was the 



last one she had written. In a moment she 
had thrown herself into his arms^ and for half 
an hour remained speechless. At length, 
kx)king up with a face so full of woe that La- 
valette started at the change, she exclaimed, 
♦♦ Dearest, do we meet on earth 1" 

** My beloved one," answered her husband, 
** we shall meet again in Heaven.'* 

He parted the dark locks from her fair fore- 
head as he spoke, and imprinted a fervent kiss 
on her polished brow. ** I am very gratefol, 
dear Emily, tiiat I am atiowed once more to 
see you ; I was fearful that, perhaps — ^but no 
matter, we have met; it is true we are al- 
most broken-hearted ; but bear up dear wife, 
and remember how short is even the longest 
life. Time lies rapidly ; I shall only be suai- 
moned a little before you, and how joyful will 
be our re-unien in that Most abode, where no- 
thing can ever molest us again.*' 

Emily fooked up into his face, and listened 
to bis words, but her thoughts were far away ; 
she was -even then devising means for his es- 
cape. 

** Do not talk so sadly, love,*' she said, at 
length, ** there are many happy years yet in 
store for us : your smile has been the charm 
of my existence — do you think that I could 
live when my sunlight had vanished 1 no ! give 
me this cell, give me the mest obscure place 
that human being ever dwelt in, and let me 
but feel your arm encircling me, your smile 
encouraging me, and I would bless my lot. — 
Dearest husband, I cannot part with you ; be- 
lieve me, it would break my heart. How 
could I endure the fresh fragrance of the 
morning air if I missed your cheering voice ? 
or think you that I could ever watch again the 
gorgeous spectacle of the setting sun were 
you not by my side ? the chirping of the birds, 
the murmur of the rippling wave, the hum of 
the busy insect in the noonday sun, would aH 
lose their power of pleasing when I turned for - 
your dear face, your sympathizing voice, and 
found them not : you have been the best be- 
loved of my heart since my earliest girlhood's 
days — can I lose you now !" 

She laid her hand upon his bosom, and sob- 
bed aloud. Lavalette was much distressed; 
he knew that she was devotedly attached to 
him, but he was not prepared for this passion- 
ate appeal : he tried in vain to reconcile her 
to his loss, and after a short time ceased urg- 
ing her to submission — it was useless. 

The poor heart-broken wife returned to her 
home. She decided that her first step should 
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be a seccNid appeal to the king ; Imc sbe was 
cruelly denied entrance to the TuiUeries. At 
length she persuaded some of her friends to 
place her in the king's way on his return from 
chapel ; again she threw herself at the feet of 
royalty, but her only answer was ** Madame, I 
must do my duty." 

Detern^ed not to be discouraged, rfie turn- 
ed imploringly to the Duchess of Angouleme ; 
but the chevalier d' honneur, extending his 
arms, prevented her approach, while the 
haughty duchess, ^sting upon her a look of 
mingled scorn and reproach, passed on utter- 
ly regardless of her si^ertngs. 

*'But she is a woman,'' she exclaimed; 
** she must feel foe me : I will instantly seek 
her in her own apartments,** and rushing ra- 
pidly forward, heedless of the crowd, she ar- 
rived at the palace before the royal procession 
reached it. She waited not for etiquette, but, 
hurrying through a throng of po^onages, had 
succeeded in attaining the ante-room of the 
duchess' apartments, when she was recognis- 
ed by some of the domestics, and rudely told 
she could not be adoutted — this was the 19th 
of December ; the time was rapidfy approach- 
ing for the execution of her husband. Dis- 
couraged, and almost expiring with fatigue, 
she turned her steps towards his dungeon : she 
was readily admitted, and throwing herself 
upon his bosom, she sobbed as if her heart 
would break. 

It was a noble, yet a dreadful sight, to see 
one whose hours were numbered, endeavoring 
to cheer the person about to be bereaved ; yet 
who that has ever loved will not acknowledge 
that it is easier to suffer than to see the be- 
loved one. 

Lavalette assiduously strove to wean the 
mind of Emily from the one subject which 
8«emed entirely to engross it. She only re- 
membered that he must die — and yet that 
m^ist not be — she must save him. Throwing 
her arms around his neck, she gave him one 
agonising embrace, and rushed from the 
prison. Lavalette recollected that forty-eight 
hoars was aB that remained to him of li£&. 
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It it an invariable custom among the North 
American Indians, that any one who is huiK 
gry is allowed to walk into any man's lodge 
and eat The abcMmnable savages ! Among 
m cloistiaiis, the person who took such liberty 
wmM be Mm to tht Haoie (^ Conectioa £ 



TO MY WIPB. 
Pillow thy head upon this heart. 

My own, my cherished wife ; 
And let us for one hour forget 

Our ireary path of life. 
Then let me kiss thy tears )iway. 

And bid remembrance flee 
Back to the days of halcyon youth. 

When all was hope and glee. 

Fair as the early promise, love, 

Of our joy-freighted barque ; 
Sunlit and lustrous, too the skiea— 

Now all so dim and dark : 
Over a stormy sea, dear wife. 

We drove with shattered sail. 
Bat love sits smiling at the helm. 

And mocks the threat'oiog gale. 

Come, let me part those clasteriBg cnclsw 

And gase upon thy brow- 
How many, many memories 

Sweep o'er my spirit now f ^ 
How much of happiness and grief — 

How much of hope and fear — 
Breathe from eaeb dear-to^ed Uneamentr 

Most eloquently here ? 

Though, gentle one, lew joys reoMun 

To cheer our lonely lot ; 
The storm has lefl our paradise 

With but one sumvy spot ; 
Hallow'd fore'er wfll be that piaoe 

To hearts like thine and mine 
Tis where our childish hands upraared 

Aflbction's earliest shrine. 

Then nestle closer to this breast. 

My fond and faithful dove ; 
Where, if not here, should be the ark 

Of refuge for thy love ? 
The poor man's blessing and his curse 

Pertain alike to Bie ; 
For, shorn of worMly wealth, dear wife. 

Am I not rich in thee ? 

THE MOCSONG-BIRIX 
The ptamage of the moeking-bfird, though 
none of the hemeliest, has nothing gaudy or 
brilliant in it ; and, had he notbiag rise to re- 
commend him, would scarcely eatitle him to 
notice. But his figure is well proportioaedr 
and even haadsome. The ease, elegance, w^ 
rapidky of his movements, the aaimatioa of 
his eye, and the intelligence be displays in 
listening and laying op lessona from almost 
every species of the feathered creation within 
his hearing, are really surprising, and mark 
the peculiarity of his genius. To these vo 
may add that of a voice full, strong, and musi- 
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cal, and capaUe of almost erery modalatioA, 
from the clear, mellow tones of the wood- 
thni^y to the savage scream of the baM 
«agle. In measure and accent he faithfally 
follows his originals. In force and sweetness 
of expression he greatly improves upon them. 
In his nadve groves, monoted on the top of a 
tall bash or half-grown tree, in the dawn of 
dewy morning, while the woods are already 
vocal with a multitude of warblers, his ad- 
mirable song rises pre-eminent over every 
competitor. The ear can listen withont effort 
to his music alone, to which that of all the 
others seems a mere accompaniment. Nei- 
ther is this strain altogether imitative. His 
own native notes, which are easily distinguish- 
able by such as are well acquainted with those 
of our various song birds, are bold and full, 
and varied seemingly beyond all limits. — 
They consist of short expressions of two, 
three, or, at the most, five or six syllables, 
generally interspersed with imitations, and all 
of them uttered with great emphasis and ra- 
pidity, and continued with undiminished ardor, 
for half an hour or an hour at a time. His 
expanded wings and tail, glistening with 
white,, and the btt03rant gaiety of his action, 
arresting the eye, as his song most irresisti- 
bly does the ear, he sweeps round with en- 
thusiastic ectaey — ^he mounts or descends as 
lus song swells or dies away ; he bounds doft 
wHh ttie c^erity of an arrow, as if to recover 
or recall his very soul, expired in the last ele- 
vated strain. While thus exerting himself, a 
bystander destitute of sight would suppose 
that the whole feathered tribes had assembled 
together on a trial of skill, each striving to 
produce his utmost effect, so perfect are his 
imitations. He many times deceives the 
sportsman, and sends him in search of birds 
that perhaps are not within miles of him, but 
whose notes he exactly imitates ; even birds 
themselves are frequently imposed on by this 
admirable mimic, and are decoyed by the fan- 
cied calls of their mates, or dive with precipi- 
tation into the depth of thickets, at the scream 
of what they supposed to be the sparrow- 
hawk. The mocking-bird loses little of the 
power and energy of his song by confinement. 
In his domesticated state, when he com-^ 
mesces his career of song, it is impossible to 
sta«id by uninterested. He whistles for the 
dog. Caesar starts up, wags his tail, and runs 
to meet his master. He squeaks out like a 
hurt chicken, and the hen hurries about with 
banging wkigs and bristled feathers, clucking 
to prateet its kijnred brood. The barking of 



the dog, the mewing of the cat, the creaking 
of a pasting wheel-banrow, follow with truth 
and rapidity. He (epeats the tune taught 
him by his master, though of considerable 
length, fully and faithfully. He runs over the 
quivering of the canary, and the clear war- 
nings of the Virginia nightingale, or red bird, 
with such superior execution and effect, thift 
the mortified songsters feel their own infe- 
riority, and become altogether sil^t, whilMl)^ 
seems to triumphs in their defeat by redoubling 
his exertions. This excessive^ fondSess for 
variety, however^ in tht opinion of som% A- 
jures his song. His elef ated imitations of tne 
brown thrush are frequently interrupted by the 
crowing of cock#; and the warblings.of the 
blue-bird, which he exclusively manages, are 
mingled with the screaming of swallows, or 
the cackling of hens ; amidst the simple melo- 
dy of the robin, we are suddenly surprised by 
the shrill reiterations of the whip-poor-will ; 
while the notes of the kilideer, martin, blue- 
jay, badtimore, and twenty others, succeed, 
with such imposing reality, that we look round 
for the originals, and discover with astonish- 
ment that the sole performer in this singular i 
concert is the admirable bird now before us. 
During this exhibition of his powers, he 
spreads his wings, expands his tail, and throws 
himself around the cage in the ecstacy of en- 
thusiasm, seeming not only to sing but to 
dance, keeping time to the measure of his 
own music. Both in his native and domesti- 
cated state, during the solemn stillness of 
night, as soon as the moon rises in silent ma- 
jesty, he begins his delightful solo, and seren- 
ades us the livelong night, with a full display 
of his vocal powers, making the whole neigh- 
borhood ring with his inimitable melody. 



There is nothing pnrer than honesty- 
thing sweeter than charity — ^nothing warmer 
than love — nothing richer than wisdom— no- 
thing brighter and more lasting than virtue — 
and nothing more steadfast than fiiith. These 
united in one mind, form the sweetest — the 
purest — the warmest — the richest — ^the bright- 
test, and the most steadfast happiness. 

^'I am rich eiumgk, said a wealthy man, 
and can afford to give away $500 a year. I 
would not crawl upon the earth without doing 
a little good. I will enjoy the pleasure of 
what I give, by giving it alive, and seeing 
another enjoy it. When I die, I should be 
ashamed to leave enough for a monument, if 
there were a wanting friend above ground^ ' 
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THE DSOBIVEDi 
Crashed were her hopes ; her heart was broke 
Beneath a more than demon*» stroke. 

A fiend, with diabolic art, 

Had plotted long her overthrow : 

With honeyed words had gained her heart ; 
Then trusting to afiection^s glew, 
lb womaR^s virgin breast so pure, 
Presented her the fatal lure. 
^ Des^oife^ of virtue, spumed by him, 

, Who oft had pledgeid andying love. 

Fast lowing tears her eyes bedim ; 
•Within her breaal the passions move^ 
An verging quiokly t6 despair ; 
One only ray of hope was there. 
^* Patesnal love, from withei%ig scorn. 
Will surely shield the wretch forlorn. 
Repeqtaot will I go to them 
And own the crime they must condemn ; 
Perchance, with pity touched, theyMl show 
Indulgence in this boiir ef wo." 
She went — ^they met her at the door. 
And bade her never enter more. 
The word beooni her life's blood frose. 
And caused to cease the heart's quick throes. 
Unconscious sunk she to the earth, 
By those, the authors of her Mrth, 
Unheeded i consciovsness, at length. 
Brought back despair in aM its strength. 
Remembrance in a moment views 
The past, adorned with beauteous hues. 
Till now, she'd lived unknown to sorrow ; 
Each day had hoped a brighter morrow ; 
With fond eoBopanions had she proved 
The bliss of loving — being loved. 
She leaves the path till now pu-rsue<^ 
To range ths cheerless solitude ; 
Blackness of darkness overspread 
The desert where her pathway led. 
The thought of what she was, and is,. 
Of fond, expected ecstacies ; 
How she had basely been deceived 
By him, to whom her spirit cleaved. 
The thought of obloquy and scorn — 
The lot of her — a wretch forlora ; 
Of all the bittemesft and shame 
Which hence must rest upon her name ; 
Of friends, with >^hom she now must part ; 
Stung like a viper to her heart. 
A fire seemed kindled in her braii>— 
She sighed for death — but sighed in vain. 
She wished to flee, but lingered yet 
O'er scenes she gladly would forget. 
Bound to the spot by memory's spell 
She thus breathed forth the sad farewell r 
'** Parents and friends,, ah ! must we part ? 
We must i aHhoBgh it breaks my heart. 



Ill former days, aU rife with Uiss, 

I recked not ef an hour like this. 

Bright Hope had strew'd my path with flowers 

'Neath skies where tempest never lowers ; 

Had warmed my heart with cheering visions 

Of years to pass in kfe's elysiums. 

'Tis fiown, the cheating vision's flown^ 

And wo uniathomed is my own. 

The thought of home is agony, — 

Of home ! there is no home for me. 

Oh I COB Id remembrance leave my l»aii» 

These maddening thoughts I might restrain ; 

It cannot be ; the past is bright. 

And ne'er can vanish from ray sight. 

And him the cause — may Heaven's dm wis^ 

Pursue him, crush him in his path — 

And did I curse ? O pardon me 

This raving of my agony. 

Scenes I have loved, a last adiea, 

And aH the bliss I ever knew. 

I'm lost I there is no hope for m»— 

I yield me to my destiny." 

THB OOUBT T*i?TnATT 
" L«Te rales th« Gourti the Camp, the Ghrove." — Scott. 

It is not often that unions planned by politi- 
cal interest, produce the conjugal felicity so 
desirable in the marriage state i nor is it smr- 
prising that two persons brought together 
without any previous knowledge of each 
other's character, without entertaining any 
preference, nay, perhaps on the contrary, 
whose hearts are otherwise engaged, it is not 
surjfHrising such should be the tesult ; yet 
there have been instances when the monarch 
as well as the subject, has been blest with 
the object of his or her choice, and the sweet 
Uossoms of domestic love have bloomed and 
rejoiced as beautifully in the Court as- in the 
fabled arcadian vales. 

The Grand Duke of waa sinking 

ftist into that state of aged helplessnoM, when 
the faculties of the nund, as well as the powers 
of the physical frame,, begin to decay : his 
only child, the Princess Amabel, being of a 
marriageable age, he began to form plans of 
uniting her to one of the sons of the neighbor- 
ing princes, deeming her happiness^ and the 
safety of her future territory depended cm 
such a step^ 

Amabel was of an amiable decile dispoai- 
tion, but wanting in that decision necessary 
to those bom to wield the sceptre of power. 
Educated as she had been, with the expecta- 
tion of sittiag on a throne, she had never ex« 
hibited any ambition to fulfil the high destiny 
for which she was designed. The dnke^ 
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jodgtiif therefore, frem the general tenor of 
her mind, that she required tome powerfol 
aaxiliary to maintain the giory and indepen- 
.dence of the prOTince he had spent his life 
and his energies in goreming, resolved to 
eontrmot her to some noble-spirited youth, the 
firmness of whose character would cousteract 
and strengthen the yielding pliability of hers. 

Faase had reported Prince Frederick of 
— ^— to be the character he desired ; he 
was a younger sen, hut had headed his fa- 
ther's army with such valor, chastened by 
pmdenoe and judgment, that his praises were 
the theme of every tongue. The duke took 
an opportonity to read to his daughter an ex- 
tract from one of the public papers, in which 
the young prince was extolled, and then 
broach the subject of his wishes, adding that 
he had trusted so fully to her sense of doty, 
aad desire lo oomply with any line of con- 
duct he should deem best for her to pursue, 
that be had already made the proposals to the 
&ther, and waited only his answer. The 
bright color flew from the before roseate 
cheek of the maiden, but the only reply she 
made was by putting her hand silently into 
that of her aged sire. This tacit assent be- 
ing nade, she hurried from the room. 

The duke, delighted with his child^s ready 
aoqaieseence, eideied a variety of elegant 
and expensive ornaments, which he himself 
presented to her as a token of his approba- 
tion : but he little knew how keenly he had 
wocmded her sensitive heart. He observed 
that the brilliants, with which he clasped her 
ihir arm, and decorated her polished brow, 
appeared to confer no pleasure — that the 
pearls did but mock the whiteness of her late- 
ly glowing cheek, but he attributed those 
feelings to timidity, and the thought of a 
speedy marriage with one altogether unknown 
to her. As a cheerful acceptance of his 
overture had been returned, and his health 
rapidly declined, he felt in haste to solemnize 
the union, lest he should depart before the 
much desired event could take place. 

To let our reader into the secret of the 
Princess AmabePs heart, she had already be- 
stowed it on another : a young German noble- 
man had, in a tour of his native land, visited 
her fkther's Court, and his elegant demeanor, 
his accomplished mind, and the train of no- 
bility of soul he had exhibited, had won her 
maiden affections. True his lips had never 
addressed her in the language of love, but 
there is between congenial and attached 
hearts it laagfcge not less elttqoent, though 



unaccompanied by speech ; this had revealed 
to her a delightful truth, but one short-lived 
as extatic, for she now saw the impossibility 
of her being united to the object of her 
choice. The news of the anticipated court 
bridal was spread throughout the province, and 
preparations Wiere made in the palace. The 
young Count Wilheim abruptly wMid«ei«> and 
Amabel rejoiced that he did's<)| m aHi feh 
his presence would but aggravate her woes. 
She attempted to banish *faim from her 
thoughts, and seek to take an inteieft in the 
coming event : often when surrounded with 
pomp and luxury, when courted by tlie flower 
of the land, and looked upon with envy and 
admiration, she would sigh and wish she had 
been reared a humble cottage maid, when she 
could never have been made the victim of 
state policy, or of her sense of duty to her 
father and her country. 

At length the day arrived on which ^e 
young prince was expected — the day previous 
to that which was to unite her to.hfr noble 
suitor. Amabel spent the morning in tears : 
as the dreadful moment approached, she felt 
an increase of terror, and she now began to 
regret not having opposed the wishes of her 
father. The thought of plighting her faith 
before God to one man, whilst her wannest 
affections were in the possession of another, 
was agony — ^yet it was too late to recede. — 
Her ladies attempted to soothe and console, 
but they knew not the latent cause ; they al- 
ternately entreated she would array herself in 
her most becoming ornaments, descanting on 
the graces of person, and bravery of mind of 
her princely lover ; but they fell on the ear of 
the unhappy princess as words without mean- 
ing — her thoughts and her heart were far away. 

The arrival of Prince Frederick was an- 
nounced, and a summons from the grand duke 
prevented all possibility of further delay. — 
Amabel suffered herself to be attired in haste, 
and submitted quietly to be decorated with 
whatever ornaments her ladies chose to se- 
lect. The only article she made choice of 
was a large veil, which she drew closely over 
her face, as leaning on the arm of her princi- 
pal maid of honor, she descended to the apart- 
ment in which her father waited for her. 

** Thou hast kept me long in waiting, my 
Amabel," he said, in a half playfW, half jre- 
proachfol tone ; " but it is to be excused on 
such an occasion. I doubt not that «]! the 
dresses in thy wardrobe have been tried tQ se- 
lect the most becoming. I see," he puisqed, 
"you wear the jewels I presented yon wfth j 
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Mieve me, noD» of the a sparkle so briUiant- 
ly as my Amaber* dack eyes-;" as he spoke 
he drew aside the veil to press his lips to her 
cheek, but started at the recent traces of deep 
sorrow there* 

Amabel forced a smile: since it was toe 
latft to recede, she wished not Ho distress her 
fond parent by the appearance of grief* He 
l^enliir kisde'd her, and drew her aim quietly 
within his own. 

They moved Howards the grand reception 
room, faU^wed by the ladies. 

" My Amabel !" cried the duke, in a low 
and subdued voice ; ** if from any circumr 
stances this union is repugnant tx>. your feel- 
ings,, no motive,, however powerful shall in- 
duce me to enforce it." Amabel looked her 
gratitude, she could not speak. ^'Believe 
me," he proceeded, *' I valae my child's hap- 
piness beyond all price. Yes, even the poli- 
cy of the state smst not mar it ; but you shall 
see this young prince, and if, when yoa have 
done B% you wish the contract broken, it is 
not too late.'* 

** My dear kind,, generous father," sobbed 
Amabel,, and she clung to his arm for support. 
i They entered the apartment in which the 
prince waited ;. he arose, and advancing courte- 
ously, sainted them, but the priocess heard 
him not, her thoughts were wholly occupied 
by the last few sentences the grand duke had 
uttered^ The possibility of this- dreadful 
unioa being prevented was delightful ; and 
then Count Wilheim, and the bliss of bestow- 
ing her hand upon him^ swam before her brain 
in a succession of rapturous bat overpowering 
emotions. Her agitation increased as. she 
felt herself in the presence of him whom she 
so lately thought her future husband, and 
when she essayed to retiirtt> the ceremonious 
salute of the prince, she sank insensible into 
the arms of her father. 

Upon her recovery to animatioB, she found 
herself upon a sofa in the same apartment, 
surrounded by her ladies. The grand duke 
stood beside her, and with eyes overflowing 
with tears, held her cold hands — and tliere 
was another — was it possible? could her 
▼isional faculties deceive her 1 No ; it was 
Count Wilheim, and he was gaung upon her 
with that intensity of interest, no language 
could exinress. 

The princess half shrieked, and hid her 
face with her palms. 

** Will you not speak to me, dearest Ama- 
bel," he murmured, as he bent over h», and 
took aa^ of her ptanre handa within his awn. 



Amacement ! ceold it be possible that the- 
ceont formed one of Prince- FiederickV trainy 
and if soy had her father discovered her ee^ 
cret,. and would he thus prematurely give him 
pernisBion>to addrese her even in the presence 
c^ the priaee 1 still she spoke net, but th«t 
wurm, ardent pressure, thriUed throogh every 
fibre of her heart. 

^* My own Amabel, look up," he poisved, 
still speaking in a suppressed voice,." look op, 
and tell me by one glance that you do not re^ 
fuse my suit.." 

And Amabel did leek up, and her tifldid 
hasty glance told the tale he wished to hear ; 
her eye moved from him in search of Prinee 
Frederick, but in vain. A surmise ef tho 
truth seemed to swim before her — that he was 
one and the same with him she had lored a» 
Count Wilheim, yet she aearcely dared t# 
hope for such^ a sweet termination to het aor* 
rows. 

An eclairiasement, however, speedily took 
pku;e, and Prince Frederick eanfessed he had 
sought her under a feigned name, that he 
might be loved for Mmsetf ; and no«v he knelt 
to crave pardon for the deception he- had prac* 
tised^ and not long was that pardon withhdd. 

The morniog witnessed the Covrt Brh>ai.» 
and no- trace of tears, excepting those which 
intense joy will call forth,, was seen «pon the 
cheek of the bride. Never was bridegroom 
more noble in aspect, more devoted in affec- 
tion, or more happy ; and the aged father, as 
he pressed the blushing cheek of his daugh- 
ter, and bestojwed upon her his blessing, mur- 
mured he could now die peacefi^ly, in the 
perfect assurance of his child's felicity, and 
his country's weal. 

XOE INTilHESTINa YOUNa LADT. 
Whoever is at all in the habit of going to 
evening parties, mist have frequently ob-. ' 
served, sitting on the sofa by the fure side, 
with ^an air of the most profound melanoholy, 
thQ interesting young lady. She is generally 
jammed in between two fat old ladies, who 
talk across her, but in whose conversatioa she 
never bears a part. Her hjoe is unusually 
long ; something between taUow and sperma- 
eeti in complexion. A long corkscrew ringlet 
dangles down at each side, round which she 
occasionally twists her fore-finger in a sokimn 
mdo-dramatic styl». Evidently her thoughts 
are " far away." She never utters a syllable 
to any one. Now and then she wrinkles her 
forehead, juat to denote the intense mieory 
that in paaain^ wHHr H«i' »>os*«»sn* no J^ 
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as can be contrived between two fat old la- 
dtesy ia essentially pictaresque ; her head 
thrown back in a delightfully negligent man- 
ner ; her eyes turned up to the ceiling ; her 
feet crossed, with the toe slanting down- 
wards, as straight as a mler, and one of her 
hands thrown carelessly on her lap, npside 
down. 

At each introdoction, she bows in the most 
elegant style imaginable ; a gracious smile 
lights up her features for a moment, after 
which she relapses into her former nnoon- 
idous state of profound thoughtfolness. Blue, 
dirersified with white, is her constant dress ; 
not an ornament is to be seen, except that 
simple little black cross, which gives the final 
touch to her interesting appearance, making 
her look like that most touching of all beings, 
a persecuted young lady. 

''What an interesting young creature," 
says every one to every one. ** Poor thing ! 
how melancholy she looks ! What can be her 
name V *' Eliza de Lacy," replies the lady 
of the house, highly delighted. ** Eliza de 
Lacy ! What a pretty name ! " says each 
young lady who hears the disclosure, and 
straightway retires into a corner with some 
other young lady, to talk over the interesting 
pale unknown. 

At an early hour the interesting young la- 
dy's papa comes from his rubber, puts a shawl 
of some unusual pattern round her very care- 
fully, and marches her away. Every one 
feels relieved at her departure ; and yet the 
interesting young lady has gained her end. — 
She has produced a sensation. No sooner is 
she outside the door than she becomes per> 
fectly natural and merry again — satirises the 
two fat old ladies most unmeroifully— retails 
all their scandal in the most pi<iuant manner — 
quizzes the mistress of the house till her fa- 
ther splits his sides-^nd, finally, goes to bed 
with the delightful conviction that all the 
neighborhood will be talking of her, more or 
less, for the next week to come. 

WHITE MOITNTAINS, NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 

The subject of American scenery, to every 
American, ought to be of surpassing interest ; 
for whether he beholds the Hudson mingling 
its waters with the Atlantic, explores the cen- 
tral wilds of this vast continent, or stands on 
the margm of the distant Pacific, he is still in 
the midst of American scenery — it is his own 
land : its beauty, its magnificence, its sublimi- 
ty, aU are his ; and how undesenring of tach 



a birth-right if he can turn towards it an un* 
observing eye, and unaffected heart ! 

Those whose days are consumed in the low 
pursuits of avarice, or the gaudy frivolities of 
ftishion, unobservant of nature's loveliness, are 
unconscious of the harmony of creation — 

" Heaven's roof to them 
Is bat a painted ceiling hang with lamps ; 
No more — that lights them to their purposes — 
They wander loose aboat : they nothing see, 
Themselyes except, and creatures like themselvef, 
Short lived, short sighted." 

What to them is the page of the poet wheie 
he describes or personifies the skies, the 
mountains, or the streams, if those obiects 
themselves have never awakened observation 
or excited pleasure? What to them is the 
wOd Salvator Rosa, or the aeiral Claude Lor- 
raine? 

There is in the human mind an ahnost in- 
separable connexion between the beautiful aad 
the good, so that if we contemplate the ooe^ 
the other seems present ; and an excellent au- 
thor has said ** it is difficult to look at any ob- 
ject with pleasure, unless where it arises firom 
brutal and tumultuous emotions, without feel^ 
ing tliat disposition of mind which tends to- 
wiirds kindness and benevolence ; and, surely, 
whatever creates such a disposition by in- 
creasing our pleasures and enjoyments, caa- 
not be too much cultivated." 

It would seem unnecessary, to those who 
can see and feel, to expatiate on the loveliness 
of verdant fields, the sublimity of lofty moun- 
tains, or the varied magnificence of the sky ; 
but that the number of those who seek enjoy- 
ment in such sources is comparatively small. 
From the indifference with which the muti- 
tude regard the beauties of nature, it might 
be inferred that she had been unnecess^ily 
lavish in adorning this world fbr beings who 
take no pleasure in its adornment, who, in 
grovelling pursuits, forget their glorious herit- 
age. Why was the earth made so beautiful, 
or the sun so clad in glory at his rising and 
setting, when aM might be unrobed of beauty 
without afi^cting the insensate midtitude, so 
they can be «• Kghted to their purposes V* 

it Km noi been in vain — ^the good, the en- 
lightened in all ages and nations have found 
jdeasure and consolation in the beauty of tiie 
rural earth. Prophets of old retired into the 
sditude of nature to wait the inspiration ef 
Heaven. It was on Mount Horeb that Elijjah 
witnessed the mighty wind, the earthquake 
and the fire, and heard the '^stiO small voice;'' 
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that voice Ib tet heard among the mooDtama ! 
St. John preached in the desert ; the wilder- 
ness is TET a fitting place in which to speak 
of Grod. The solitary anchorites of Syria and 
Egypt, though igncHrant that the busy world is 
man's noblest sphere of usefulness, well knew 
how congenial to religious musings are the 
pathless solitudes. 

He who looks on nature with a ** loving 
eye," cannot more from his dweHmg without 
the salutation of beauty ; even in the city, the 
deep blue sky and drifting clouds appeal to 
Inm. And if to escape its turmoil ; if only to 
obtain a free horizon, in the mere play of light 
and shadow over land and water, he finds de- 
light ; but let him be transported to those fa- 
vored regions, where the features of the earth 
are more varied, or yet add the sunset, that 
wreath of glory bound around the world, and 
he indeed drinks pleasure from a purer cup 
than avance or ambition have the power to 
give. The delight such a man experiences is 
not merely sensual, or selfish, that passes with 
the occasion and leaves no trace behind ; but 
in gazing on the pure creations of the Al- 
mighty, he feels a calm religious tone steal 
through his mind, and when he has turned to 
mingle with his fellow-men, the cords which 
have been struck in that sweet communion 
cease not to vibrate. 

Mountains are the most conspicuous objects 
in landscape, the truth of which is conspicu- 
ously verified in the plate we give our readers 
this month. It is true that in the 6astem 
part of this continent there are no mountains 
that vie in altitude with the snow-covered 
Alps ; that the AUeghanies and the CatskiMs 
^^e not higher than four or five thousand feet ; 
but this is no inconsiderable height Ben 
Nevis in Scotland and Snowden in Wales are 
not more lofty; and in New-Hampshire the 
White Mountains; in our own state the 
Adirondacks almost pierce the regions of eter- 
nal snow. 

American mountains are generally clothed 
to the summit by dense forests, while those of 
Europe are mostly bare, or merely tinted by 
grass and heath. It may be that the moun- 
tains of Europe are on this account more 
picturesque in form, and there is a grandeur 
in theur nakedness ; but in the gorgeous garb 
of the American mountains there is more than 
an equivalent ; and when the woods «* have 
pat their glory on," as an American poet has 
beantifiilly said, tlie purple heath and yelk>w 



furze of Europe's mountains are in compan- 
son but as the feint secondary rainbow t^ the 
primal one. 

But in the Adirondacks of thie state and the 
White Moontaim of New-Hampsn«, there is 
a union of the picturesque, the sabKme, asd 
the magnificent; there the bare peaks of 
granite, broken and desolate, cradle the 
chmdi, whOe the valleys and brpad bases of 
the mowtaina rest under the shadow of noMe 
and varied forests; and the traveller win 
pa ss e s the Sandwich range on his way to the 
White Moontams, of which it is a spur, can- 
not but acknowledge, that although in some 
regions of the world nature has wrought on a 
more stupenduous scale, yet she has no where 
so completely married together grandeinr and 
loveliness ; there he sees the sublime melting 
into the beautiful, the savage tempered by the 
magnificent 

SKBTOH OF A LBARNED WQA 
If learning crack her giddy brains, 
No remedy but death remains ; 
Sum up the various ills of life. 
And all are sweets to such a wife. 

At home superior wit she vaunts, 
And twits her husband with his wants ; 
Her ragged oftpring all around, 
Like pigs, lie wallowing on the ground. 

Impatient ever of control. 
She knows no order bat of eoul ; 
With books her littered floor is spread, 
Of nameless authors never read ; 
Foul linen, petticoats and lace. 
Fill up the intermediate space. 

Abroad, at visitiags, her tongue 

Is never s^, and always wrong ; 

All meaning she defines away, 

And stands with truth and sense at bay. 

If e V she meets a gentle heart. 

Skilled in the house-wife's useful art. 

Who makes her family her care, 

And builds contentment^s temple there ; 

She starts at such mistaken nature. 

And cries, " Lord bless us ! what a creature !^ 

St. Pierre, in his ^ Studies of Nature,'' 
says :— " The nations that subsist on vegeta- 
ble diet are of all men the handsomest, the 
most robust, the least ejqposed to disease and 
violent passions, and attain the greatest ion* 
gevity." 
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BIC3HES AND HAFPINBMI. 

If we consider the yariouB puraaits of man- 
kind after happiness, they will be found in 
general centered in that soTereigii object, 
riches. The statesman, whose motires would 
seem to tend wholly to the welfare and pros- 
perity of his country, who makes the most 
solemn protestations of his attachment to its 
interest, and pretends to be ready to sacrifice 
his life and fortune, whenever called on, in the 
defence of it, will, as soon as the grand spring 
of his actions is removed, be as coA and in- 
active in the common cause, as he was before 
a zealous promoter of its happiness. Self- 
interest precedes every other consideration, 
and a thirst for money often prompts the mind 
to actions of a base and dangerous tendency. 
The miser, whose insatiable avarice keeps 
pace with every other part of his character, 
knows no happiness but in accumulating 
wealth, and is as sanguine and diligent in the 
cause as if the preservation of his life depend- 
ed on the pursuit of it. This ambition knows 
no bounds, but, like a greedy monster, he 
would rob the indigent of their support, and 
reduce them to the most abject servility, in 
order to enrich his own coffers. Contentment 
is a name he is not acquainted with ; his chief 
pleasure consists in admiring his ill-gotten 
pelf, and looking disdainfully on all beneath 
him ; yet, after all, his riches serve only to 
torment him : surrounded with all the super- 
fluities of life, he murmurs in the midst of 
plenty; and, by looking up to others in a 
prosperous situation, he not only envies the 
happiness they enjoy, but loses all relish for 
his own. When ambition fires the mind, 
and when avarice petrifies the heart, a man 
may truly say, "farewell content!" It is 
impossible for a miser to be happy, his name 
implies misery, and he deserves it ; and the 
ambitious man being of a restless disposition 
by nature, can never enjoy the blessings of 
repose. The way to be happy is to look down 
on those who suffer, and not up to those who 
shine in the world. The comparison would 
then be so much in our favor, that we should 
cease to complain. So far should we be from 
repining at the unequal distributions of for- 
tune, that we should sit down contented with 
our own lot, and be happy with the blessings 
we enjoy. Our pride would be humbled, and 
^ our peevishness turned into pity ; and our 
murmurings would be hushed at the sight of 
the misery of others. A little reason and 
common-sense would point oat to os the ab- 



surdity of our pursuits, and prove how dan- 
gerous it is to follow the deceitful track. 

How happy then might people live, and 
what a figure might they make in the eye of 
the world, were they to manage the liberali- 
ties of fortune with common-sense, and -learn 
to despise the superfluities of it. From a 
want of this, springs all the unhappiness of 
life, and from a careful observance of it, pro- 
ceeds every satisfaction we can wish to ob- 
tain. If we reflected properly on the mise- 
ries with which the majority of mankind are 
hourly tormented, or the many crosses and 
disappointments they meet with, and the diffi- 
culties with which they are embarrassed, we 
should, possessing heahh and a moderate oom- 
petency, view without emotion the magniflh 
cenee of the great, and never fight for the 
loxuries of the vieioos. There is lets ple^ 
sure in the enjoyment of riehes than the 'idea 
of them presents us with ; for the man wlie, 
by virtuous industry, OMves in a moderate 
sphere of life, tastes more real satisfaotieA 
than the courtier with all his pomp, pride, and 
greatness. 

THB SOVa OF VIDTOB. 
When the night-star shineth 

On the dark blue tea, 
And the lone bird pineth 

In its melody, 
And the jasmine shrineth 
Her rich perfume 
Amid the gloom 
Of the moon-lit lea, 
Ok, then, Theresa, 
Where e'er ye be, 

I think of thee ! 

When the noontide gloweth 

Wann and bright, 
And the streamlet floweth 

'Mid lilies white ; 
Whilst the corn-field showeth, 
With its laborers gay 
'Neath the son's hot ray, 
A pleasant sight^- 
Oh, then Theresa, 
At mom, at night, 

I think of thee! 

Love is in itself a grand and ennobling feel- 
ing, leading ns to do great actions for the ee- 
teem and approbation of her we love. 

There is nothing sits so ill upon the lips of 
a noble hearted man as an excuse for bad ad- 
tions, either in himself or others. 
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THE LATEST FALL FASHIONS. 

Robes db Chambrc. — These are of various 
forms and textures ; the most elegant, how- 
ever, jyre those made in chachemire of the fi- 
est Spanish wool, the ground quite plain and 
lined with violet, the form perfectly Turkish : 
sleeves a V Abdel Kader, opening underneath 
the arm, up as far as the elbow ; a tunic robe 
is worn underneath, of the Athenian form, en- 
oireled with a green border, having a series of 
palm leaves embroidered in open work ; this 
under-dress has long sleeves, with embroider- 
ed bands fastening round the wrists. 

Walkima DmessBs.—- P(w2< de Soie is the 
ia^o^tte material for walking dresses. The 
roond skirts are stili being made excessively 
fhll and very long, th» plaits of the^ti^ being 
nMrah broader, and neoessarily taking more 
stuff in the width of the skirt. There is no 
doubt but that broad flounees, and tucks head- 
ed with gympe trimniings, will be worn 
thriOughout the winter. The sleeves a la 
Rkheheu and Louis XIV being the only style 
that will be adopted, it will become necessary, 
during the approaching cold weather, to re- 
place the under sleeves of India muslin and 
tarlatane for thatof a warmer texture and dark- 
er kind. 

Evening Dress. — ^For an evening we can- 
not cite a prettier style of dress than those 
made in the white barege a raise, the skirt 
trimmed with triple folds ; the sleeves very 
short, and corsage a la Orecque ; also those 
made in the same material a double jupe, the 
upper skirt being made very short, and round- 
ed so as to open up the centre in the form of 
a tunic ; a border in chachemire is placed up- 
on the edge of the heoiy and contimed up the 
front as far as the point of the waist. The 
corsage very low, tight round the top, but full- 
ed into the waist en gerbe, a narrow lace en- 
circling the neck. Short plain sleeves, trim- 
med with two rows of osdieaire bordering ; 
the same kind of trimmiBg fonmng a ceinture 
for the waist. 

Trimmings. — ^Trimmings of soutache will, 
we have no doubt, continue to be the most fa- 
vorite ornament for walking dresses, in the 
form of redingotes a pelerine, composed of silk 
of India nankin, open down the fronts so as to 
illow the under skirt of cambric ; the facings 
of the redingote and pelerine trimmed with the 
brud of the same colour as the material. We 
must not omit mentioning, that the soutache 
trimmings in round cord is much preferred to 



that made of the flat cord. Entire pelerines 
are now being made in soutache. 

Cloaks. — Cloaks will be very fashionable 
this winter ; already are they commencing to 
be made ; the favorite material being satin, as 
that can be worn consistently either in autumn 
or winter. Those of a pearl grey will be pre- 
ferred, encircled with a magnificent border of 
soutache ronde, of the same shade as the satin. 
The lining of pink or deep rose colour, quilted 
in a kind of embroidery. The cloak is plait- 
ed in largp folds, and attached to a square 
piece, formed to the shoulders, and over which 
is worn a collar of a moderate size. Ahhongh 
the form of these cloaks is the same as those 
that we have seen for the last five or six years, 
yet nothing can equal their appearance. 

Materials. — Those of a rich and heavy 
appearance are the most favored, such as Le 
Pekin Montpensier, made after the style of 
those beautiful costumes of la grande demoi- 
selle, and which have all the appearance of a 
stuff entirely formed of the most magnificent 
ribbons, worked in a thousand bright colours, 
and spread upon a ground- work of shaded sky 
blue or silver : nothing can equal the beauty 
of this material for full dress, and it will, we 
have no doubt, be in vogue the whole of the 
winter season. Also satin moires, smd gros 
de Tours a reflets, and a raies, the one being 
composed of two shades or colors, the other 
of three shades, aU the same colour, each 
shade becoming gradually darker. Then a> 
gain there is a gros de Tours, which is called 
Dounairiere, which is a charming material for 
a young and pretty woman : it is composed of 
a black or maroon ground, seamed or striped 
with rich-looking bunches of roses or variga- 
ted daisies. Sparkling shot satins and velvet 
will also be much worn. 

Her Majesty when in Scotland, was pleased 
to express an anxious desire to promote, by 
every means in her power, the tartan manu- 
factories. She has never appeared, either in 
public or private, since the return of the Court 
to the Castle, without some portion of her at- 
tire being composed of the tartan manufacture 
of Scotland. The Prince of Wales and the 
Princess Royal have also invariably worn, in 
their drives and walks, sashes and ribands of 
ether the Victoria or Albert plaid. The lady 
and maids of honour in waiting upon the Queen 
have also followed the excellent example set 
them by their Royal mistress. Plaid stocks 
and neckerchiefs are likewise general amongst 
the gentlemen connected with the household. 
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It becomes our pleasant Saty to record, as one of 
the bcidents of the past month, one of the most mag- 
nificent celebrations, and which j^sented, withoat 
doubt, the most imposing spectacle ever 8<||| 91 Ame- 
rica. We allude to the Croton Water Cilibri. 
Tiov. To give' any thing like an adequate description 
of it, oux prescribed limits renders impossible. The 
procession was nearly or quite seven miles long, dense- 
fy crowded on both i^es of the streets widt spectators. 
From an elevated position, tre were enaUe to otaain 
an uninterrupted view of nearly the whole length of 
Broadway. The sight was truly sublime : gay uni- 
forms, gorgeous banners and picturesque devices, while 
at the windows, the balconies, and on the roofs of 
houses, swarms of human heads were densety cluster, 
ed. The music of the numerous bands, mingling in 
harmony with the low murmurs of the crowd, added 
ecbileratioa and delist to the magnificence of the 
scene. There was much to excite strongly the most 
grateful feelings »nd reflections : the favorable con. 
d'tion of the weather^the immene magnitude and vast 
utili^ of the achievement, whoso completion it was 
designed to honor, the perfect success that has attend- 
ed the great work, the happy resulto it is already visi- 
bly prodndng — all these were elements of gratifica. 
tioa which we seldom are permitted to enjoy. 

Comparatively, Irat few of our readers are aware of 
the magnitude of this great work, or the nature of the 
obstacles overcome in bringing a river forQr-five miles 
over mountains, streams and valleys, it must be leen 
fo form any thing like an adequate idea of it The 
whole cost of the wotk will be about twelve millions 
of dollars, and will yet require some two years lo com- 
plete the permanent bridge now buikiing over the 
Hariiem River, which ¥rill be 1450 feet long, and 114 
feet wide, and when completed will be the greatest 
mass of masonry <m this continent. Indeed, taking 
4ie whole work into consideration, it may be consider- 
ed one of the most mighQ^ undertakings ever accom- 
ptished, and in the inestimable benefits of which, un- 
born millions will participate. 

The Dickens — Box— Km the -authorship evidently 
is his, gives us in the last Foreign Quarleity Review 
a sample of his power of ^ romancing/' in an article 
entitled " The American Newspaper Press." We by 
no means af^nrove of the sweeping assertions so indis- 
criminativeiy made in relatioa to the newspaper press 
of our country, and of this city particularly ; but every 
unprejndicedi moral man must acknowledge that a 
considerable portion of the strictures made are too 
true, and that it behoves the moral, and especially the 
Christian C4>mmunity, to thoroughly examine the sub- 
ject for themselves, and adopt judicious measures not 
enly to prevent the increase, but the extinguishment of 
the aoomentous evil complained oC 

A eensiderable portion of the buildings in Liver- 
pool, (Baf^atnd,) hove reeeatly been destroytd by fire. 

Chiita. — The English forces, as per the latest iiflfwa, 
have been successful in taking some important towns, 
but at a great sacrifice of blood. The nest newt fimn 
that qoarter is looked ibr with doep kterest 



Mexioo aitd Tkkai.— R^eaet aooMmts from thi» 
quarter represent the belligerants as actually engaged, 
and that the question must soon be decided. Our 
government has offered her mediatorial agency to e^ 
feet a reconciliation of the existing difficulties, and 
whbh we sincere^ ho^pe jnay prove effectual The 
barbarous custom of settlmg disputes by shedding in- 
nocent blood is beginning to be appreciated in iu true 

light. .vxv^s.^^.xx^^,.^^^.v^x^>^ 

The conquest of Algiers by the French has made 
known a new Cement, used in the public works of 
that city, which frcmi a practical trial in Mass. baa 
been . proved to be of immense value, as it soon be- 
comes as hard as marble, and will stick to wood a* 
well as to stone. The cement is composed of two 
parts of ashes, three of day, and one of sand : this 
composition, called by die Moors (abbe, being mixed 
with oil, effectually resists the inclemencies of the 
weather. 

The Beech Tree.— It has recently been ascertain- 
ed to be a fact that this tree always escapes the effects 
of atmosphere electricity. 

Later from Europe— J7y t?ie Caledonia. The 
Treaty between the United States and England was 
ratified on the 14th of October, and notice to that effect^ 
from the proper authorities, was to leave England in 
the Great Western, on the 2dd of the same mcnth. 



The mercanule position of Great Britain and the 
continent of Europe, is ia a state of die greatest de- 
pression. It seems that matters cannot be worse, and 
that there is scarcely a hope left for any immediate 
change for the better. Cotton is in a declining condi- 
tion — the sale of manuiactured goods, at Manchester, 
has been excessively dull, the only demsnd being for 
low priced cotton goods, owing to the poverty of the 
people. 

The news from China and Affghanistan, in these dis* 
tressiBg times, are any thing but favorable, — showing 
nothing on which to ground a hope of the termination 
of either of those wars. 

The city of Chapoo, (which has been taken) on the 
coast of China, is not in the line between the sea and 
capital, and is therefore of no importance towards the 
great object of compelling the Emperor to make peace 
by the fear for the safety of Pekin ; and the capture 
of Chapoo has exhibited the increasing courage cMf the 
Tartar Troops — ^has dispersed the small English force 
in China and rendered impossible any advance upon 
Pekin for the rest of the present year. It u reported 
that orders have been sent oot by the last mail to ter- 
minate the war in China, by almost any terms oS peace : 
but in Aff*ghanistan, the war is to be carried forward 
on a scale which will cause a very heavy expendituror 
in the event of a repetition of the disasters ef the last 
campaign. 

The tea trade has Mt been affected by tlui intelli- 
gence from China., Amerie«n securities may be coo» 
sider«d a shade better. 

Burdekin, late managing dhrector of the Bank of 
Manchester, has absconded with its available funds, to 
an amonot unknown, — and is supposed to have sailed 
for America. 
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1. Together let us often meet 

And praise the fount of water ; 

By kindness turn the inebriate's feet 

And point to the healing water. 

& We hare true firiends beftnre us sooe. 
Who are (hedged to |>ure cola water ; 
And we're resolved to travel on, 

For there's peace in pore cold wpter. 



3. Our temperance joys shall still arise — 
The inebriste seeks pure water ; 
And infant voices fill the skies 
With praises of cold water. 

4* Then come with us, beloved friends. 
Come pledge to the sparkling water ; 
The showers of Heaven so free descend^ 
How sweet the flowing water. 



OHOBVe. 



09i, water, pure water, 
We will praise the fount of i 
Oh, water, it is our happy theme ; 
Come drink from the fount of water. 
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CONFESSIONS OF A SX7I0IDB. 
** Now— knit thy brow, and let thy hand be firm, 
Let not a nerve be shaken. 'Tis a deed 
Unfit for coward pulseg ! " 

I saw her wedded to another. 'Twas a 
beautiful morning ; and never had the sun 
shone down on a gayer assemblage than that 
which gathered together at our parish-church. 
I mingled with the group and witnessed the 
imposing ceremony which united for life the 
only being on earth whom I had ever truly 
loved, to a happy and favored rival. As the 
grey-haired priest pronounced aloud the in- 
quiring challenge — "If any man can show 
just cause why they may not lawfully be join- 
ed together, let him now speak, or else here- 
after forever hold his peace," I struggled half 
upright, and would have cried out, but the 
words died away in my throat ; and the cere- 
mony went on. The death-like reverie into 
which I had fallen, was broken by the voice of 
the priest : — " I require and charge you both, 
as ye will answer at the day of judgment, 
when the secrets of all hearts shall be dis- 
closed, that if either of you know of any im- 
pediment why ye may not be lawfully joined 
together in matrimony, ye do now confess it : 
for be ye well assured, that if any persons are 
joined together otherwise than as God's word 
doth allow, their marriage is not lawful." As 
the solemn tones of the old man died away in 
the church-aisles, I almost expected to hear 
a supernatural voice calling upon him to for- 
bear. But there was no sound. I started 
up, and for an instant my eyes met those of 
the bride. The blood rushed rapidly to her 
forehead, and then sank back, and she was 
pale as if death had been in the glance I had 
given her ; and I could see the folds of her 
rich dress tremble, and her beautiful lip 
quiver ; but she turned away her eyes, and 
the solemn rites were concluded. 

I returned to my lodgings. I heeded not 
the gay laughter and the free merriment of 
those around me ; I hurried on, like one who 
wanders abroad in a dark dream, for I could 



hardly conceive the events of the morning as 
things of reality. Once, indeed, as the 
coach which contained the newly married 
swept past me, the terrible truth came upon 
my heart like a tangible substance ; and one 
black and evil thought passed over my mind, 
like the whispered suggestion of Satan — it 
was a feeling of blood ! a sensation like that 
of grasping the strangling throat of an ene- 
my. I started from it with horror. For the 
first time a thought of murder had risen up 
in my bosom^and I quenched it with the natu- 
ral abhorence of a nature prone to mildness 
and peace. 

I reached my chamber, and bolted the door ; 
and exhausted alike in body and mind, I threw 
myself upon the bed — but not to sleep. A 
sense of my utter desolation and loneliness 
came over me, blended with a feeling of bitter 
and unmerited wrong. I recollected the many 
manifestations of affection which I had re- 
ceived from one who had that day plighted 
herself, in the presence of Heaven, to ano- 
ther. And then I called to mind the thousand 
sacrifices I had made to her lightest caprices 
and variations of temper — the earnest reveal- 
ments of a love which had absorbed my whole 
being ; and then came the maddening con- 
sciousness of black ingratitude which had re- 
quitted such tenderness. Then came the bit- 
ter thought — bitter to a pride like mine — that 
the cold world had a knowledge of my misfbr- 
tune — that I should be pointed out as a disap- 
pointed man — a subject for the pity of some, 
and the scorn and jesting of others. Rage 
and shame blended with the agony of out- 
raged feeling. " I will not endure it," I said 
mentally, springing from my bed, and crossing 
the chamber with a flushed brow and strong 
step-—" never !" and I ground my teeth upon 
each other, while a fierce light seemed to 
break in upon my brain — it was the light of 
the Tempter's smile — and I almost laughed 
aloud as the horrible thought of suicide start- 
ed jbefore me. I felt that I might escape the 
ordeal of public scorn and pity — that I might 
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bid the world and its falsehood defiance, and i 
end, by one manly effort, the agony of an ex- 
istence, whose yer3^breath was torment. | 

My resolution was fixed. " I will never 
see another morrow !" I said, sternly, but with 
a calmness which almost astonished me. In- 
deed, I seemed gifted with supernatural firm- 
ness as I made my arrangements for the last 
day of suffering I was to endure. It was 
now noon. A few friends were to dine with 
me — and I prepared to meet them. They 
came at the hour appointed, with smiling 
faces and warm and friendly greeting ; and I 
received them as if nothing had happened, 
with even a more enthusiastic welcome than 
was my wont. 

Oh ! it is terrible to smile when the heart 
is breaking — to talk lightly, and freely, and 
mirthfully, when every feeling of the mind is 
wrung with unutterable agony — ^to mingle in 
the laugh and in the gay sallies of convivial 
friendship, 

" With the diflBcult utterance of one 
Whose heart is ^ith an iron nerve put down !" 

Yet all this I endured, hour after hour, until 
my friends departed, and I had pressed their 
hands as at a common partnig, while my 
heart whispered an eternal farewell. 

It was late when my friends left me. I 
walked out to look for the last time upon Na- 
ture in her exceding beauty. I hardly ac- 
knowledged to, myself that such was my pur- 
pose — ^yet I did feel that it was so— and that 
I was taking a long farewell of the beautiful 
things around me. The sun was just setting ; 
and the hills, that rose like the pillars of the 
blue horizon, were glowing with a light which 
was fast deserting the valleys. It was an 
evening of summer. Every thing was still — 
not a leaf stirred in the dark, overshadowing 
foliage ; but, silent and beautiful as a picture, 
the wide scenery of rock, and hill, and stream, 
and woodland stretched away before me, yet 
familiar as it was, it seemed to possess a new- 
ness and depth of beauty beyond its ordinary 
appearance, as if to aggravate the pangs of 
the last, long farewell. 

Never shall I forget my sensations .when 
the sun sank down from my sight. It was 
like receiving the last look of a dying friend. 
I should never see that sun again ! To others, 
he might bring life, and health, and joy on the 
morrow — but to me he would never rise. As 
this thought come upon me, I felt a choking 
sensation in my throat, tears started in my 
eyes, and my heart ahnost wavered from its 



purpose. But the bent bow had only relaxed 
for a single instant ; it returned again to its 
strong and abiding tension. 

I was alone in my chamber once more. A 
single lamp burned gloomily before me ; and 
on the table, at my side, stood a glass of 
laudanum. I had prepared every thing ; I 
had written my last letter, and I had now only 
to drink the fatal draught before me, and lie 
down to my last sleep. I looked at my 
watch : it was nearly eleven. " I may as well 
do it now as ever,'' I said, mentally, and my 
hand moved towards the glass. But my 
courage failed me, my hand shook, and it was 
some moments before I could sufficiently quiet 
my nerves to lift the glass containing the fa- 
tal liquid. The blood ran cold upon my heart, 
and my head reeled, as again and again I lifted 
the poison to my closed lips. " It must be 
done," thought I ; I must drink it." With a 
desperate effort I unlocked my clenched teeth. 
The glass was at my lips — a hasty swallow- 
ing — and the deed was done ! 

" Oh ! God, have mercy upon me !" I mur- 
mured, as the empty glass fell from my hand. 
I threw myself upon the bed. The few mo- 
ments of consciousness that followed were an 
age of unutterable misery. I felt" that what* 
I had done was beyond recall ; and the Phan- 
tom of Death as it drew nearer, wore an as- 
pect darker and more terrible. I thought of 
the coffin — the shroud, and the chill and nar- 
row grave ; and then my thoughts wandered 
into the vagueness and mystery of eternity. 
I was rushing uncalled for into the presence 
of a pure and just God, with a spirit unrepent- 
ing and unannealed. I tried to pray, but could 
not ; I tried to speak aloud, but there was no 
sound. A heaviness — a dull, strange torpor 
crept over me — ^and anon all was dark and still. 

I started upright in my bed, and gazed 
around me with a wild stare. Anxious and 
familiar faces were bending over me ; and a 
vehement " Thank God !" burst from many 
lips. I was yet in the land of the living. The 
draught which I had taken — ^a mixture whose 
principal ingredient was perfectly harmless, 
and which contained but a small proportion of 
laudanum — I had mistaken in my agitation for 
the real poison. My sleep had been a long 
one, and it had effectually redeemed me from 
the purpose of suicide. "A sadder and a 
wiser man," I have since pursued the path 
which seemed marked out as my duty, and 
awaited with quiet resignation the natural 
time of my departure. 
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INTBMFERANOE. 
Intemperance, thou deadly foe 
Of human beings here below ; 
Ruinous to body and to soul 
Art thou, oh ! sparkling, deadly bowl ! 
The man unto strong drink inclined 
Loses in body and in mind. 
Does it impart strength 1 Nay, indeed, 
It takes the very strength you need. 
Does it improve the mental part ? 
It weakens sense, benumbs the heart ; 
It leads men on to crime and woe, 

Destroys their happiness below : 

Unfits them for the world above. 

Where all is purity and Love. 

Rum, Biandy, Gin, and Whiskey too. 

Are unfit drinks for me and you ; 

That Wine doth mock and strong drink rage. 

Not reason only, but the page 

Of sacred inspiration shows, 

The spring from which much evil flows. 

Drink nought but Water, and youMl see 

A drunkard you will never be-— 

Water, by nature's God designed. 

The common beverage of mankind. 

Say, what is a more wholesome drink 

Than water, 'bubbling from the brink 
/)f some pure fount, that overflows 

The verdant earth from which it rose ? 

By moderate drinking men begin. 

And thus are led away in sin. 

Was not the habit formed at first 

By little drams, and frequent thirst ? 

Increasing more from day to day. 

Till reason now has lost her sway ; 

And thou, deluded man, hast found 

The force of habit gaining ground. 

Thou'rt now a sad inebriate ; 

But yet repent, 'tis not too late ; 

Dash from thy lip the fatal cup. 

Resolve at once to give it up ; 

Then health and peace thou shait regain, 

And be thyself once more again ; 

Then happiness with thee bhall dwell, 

And men shall say thou hast done well. 

LEASIDE OOTTAaE. 

My dear 4ittle Fanny, I promised to tell 
you the story of the two children we saw yes- 
terday evening, near that pretty- neat cottage, 
whose low walls of rough gray stone, slated 
roof, and old round chimney, are so covered 
with a tissue of ivy, rose, and jessamine, that 
the little dwelling looks more like a sylvan 
bower than a strdcture built up of common 
masonry. 

Come a little further on, and the cottage 



will be visible close to us (while we remain 
unseen, and, if we speak low, unheard) from 
that next opefiing in the green lane. Yes, 
there it is ; and at the door, just within that 
honeysuckle porch, siu a lady employed in 
needlework, and at her feet two children, a 
boy and girl, (the same we saw yesterday,) 
reading together in the open Bible, which they 
hold between them. The boy is reading aloud 
— hark ! — about the infant Samuel ; and he 
holds his little sister's hand in his, sometimes 
guiding her small forefinger, as he reads, along 
the line of Holy Writ, and then her eyes (be- 
fore fixed on his face) look downward for a 
while, as if following the passive index. That 
lady, who ever and anon looks off her work to 
gaze so fondly on the two children, is very 
plainly dressed, you see, in the simplest and 
homeliest garb ; and yet you cannot doubt for 
a moment that sfie is a lady, and has seen bet- 
I ter days, and has been very fair in her youth« 
Even now she is hardly past the prime of life, 
though the soft brown hair, smoothly and 
evenly parted aside under her thick muslia 
cap, is already streaked with grey ; and ther« 
are more lines and hollows in that mild pale 
face than the hand of Time had imprinted 
there. My dear child, if you live to be a 
woman, you will perhaps learn from experi- 
ence that the hand of Sorrow marks deeper 
than that of Time, great workman as he is, 
and often forestalls his leisurely operation. — 
Too often, I had nearly said ; but that would 
be a senseless and misapplied expression, 
since the work of Time and Sorrow are equal- 
ly subordinate to the Almighty will, which or- 
dereth all things — all circumstances of good 
and evil, exactly at such times, in such pro- 
portions, as often or as seldom as He knows 
to be most expedient for us. But for that 
poor lady's entire trust in His wisdom and 
goodness, she would be an object of painful 
compassion, my dear Fanny ; for her life has 
been one of sadly diversified affliction. She 
wears mourning, you see ; and all her remain- 
ing days she will continue to wear those sad' 
sable weeds, put on many years ago for a be- 
loved husband, who was taken from her by a 
violent death in the third year of their union, 
under circumstances which left her the desti- 
tute mother of one helpless infant, and soon 
to become the parent of a second, who came 
untimely into the world, a weak and sipkly 
babe, some few weeks after her father had 
been committed to the grave. But come 
away, my Fanny, a little further back into the 
greeji lane, where we shall not only find a 
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venient seat on those timber-logs, but I shall 
be able to go on with my little story without 
any danger of attracting observation from the 
eottage. 

Little Harry Moiton is just ten years old — 
as fine and promising a boy, you saw, as either 
of your own dear brothers ; but he does not 
look so happy as they do, poor fellow ! and 
tbat sweet little girl, who was sitting beside 
him, is only one year younger than himself, 
though such a small, delicate, fairy creature. 
She is not so blooming as you are, my little 
Fanny ; and her l^rge blue eyes do not spar- 
kle so merrily as yours ; yet did you not 
think they were beautiful — ^in spite of a slight 
dimness, a mistiness, orer them — when they 
were fixed just now upon her brother's face ? 
Alas ! my dear child ! those poor eyes but 
seemed to look on what they never must be- 
hold. Little Emily Morton will never see her 
brother's face again, till they meet hereafter 
in heaven; she is blind — stone blind; and 
that brother, whom she loves so dearly, who 
loves her better than his own life — ^that gentle, 
tender-hearted boy, who would not hurt a fly, 
nor willingly tread upon a worm — he was the 
unhappy cause of his sister's calamity. 

Now you do not wonder that Harry Mor- 
ton looks more serious and thoughtful than is 
natural at his years — than your own happy 
brothers, whose childhood has never known 
the hardships and premature cares which, 
from his earliest recollection, have been the 
lot of that poor boy ; and still less any such 
dreadful affliction as that which has fallen like 
a mildew on the tender blossoms of his young 
life. 

Never did brother and sister love more ten- 
derly than those two fatherless- children love 
one another. Nursed in the lap of Adversi- 
ty, in the shadow as it were of their mother's 
sorrow, and helpless sharers in her bitter cup, 
they clung more fondly to her and to each 
other — as you may have seen two young 
lambs, frightened by a thunderstorm, close 
cowering together into the fleeces of the mo- 
ther ewe. There weie many points of dis- 
similarity between the children, both in person 
and character ; Harry being, as you observed, 
a fine robust boy, with eyes black as night, 
and curls of the same raven hue clustering 
thick over his high white forehead ; and his 
little sister, a delicate fair creature, small of 
her age, and constitutionally nervous and fear- 
ful, while her brother's nature was as fearless 
as gentle. 

These dissimUanties, physical and moral, 



seemed but to draw closer together the hearts 
of those young creatures, and to impress a 
more tender character on their mutual aflfeC'* 
tion. It was Harry's pride and Jby to be the 
protector and teacher, as well as the playmate, 
of his sister ; and the delicate and timid little 
girl was never quite happy or at ease except 
she could press her soft cheek close to Har- 
ry's shoulder, or slip her small hand into his, 
or at least keep near him, or in sight of him, 
or within hearing of his voice. And if this 
tender and touching union was blissful to the 
two innocent children, how soothing and con- 
solatory was it to their widowed mother, 
whose impaired constitution made it but too 
probable that her fatherless little ones might 
at no long distant period be left to struggle 
through the world, orphans indeed. Some- 
times the fond parent would speak to her dar- 
lings, young as they were, of the time when 
they might be left alone together; **Aim1 
then," she would say, " you, my Harry, must 
be the father as well as brother of your little 
sister; and then your Father which is in 
Heaven, who feeds the young ravens, and 
clothes the lilies of the field, will never for- 
sake you, my children, while you love Him 
and keep His commandments." At such 
times the little Emily would hide her face in 
her mother's bosom, in all the tearful agony of 
infant grief; while Harry, struggling manful- 
ly to suppress his sobs, and keep in the swel- 
ling tears, would clasp his arms round the 
necks of his mother and sister, and press on 
the fair head of the latter, as it lay on Mrs. 
Morton's bosom, a kiss, that was at once the 
pledge and seal of an accepted trust — a 
promise that needed not the interpretation of 
speech to be perfectly understood. 

Mrs. Morton's precarious life was spared 
from year to year ; and the industry of her 
own hands, eking out a small pension, (that of 
an officer's widow,) maintained the little fami- 
ly of love above actual want, and there was * 
content and peace at Leaside Cottage. 

Such was the state of things under its hum- 
ble roof till about twelve months ago, when 
Harry had attained his ninth and Emily her 
eighth year. I have told you that, from the 
unfortunate circumstances of her birth, the 
little girl was constitutionally tender and ner- 
vous to a degree that it was sometimes pain- 
ful to witness, Mrs. Morton sedulously strove, 
by cautiously exerted influence, gentle remon- 
strance, and tender encouragement, to coun- 
teract this morbid tendency in the mind of her 
dear little girl, and to impart a more healthful 
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tone to its fine organization ; and she was 
more than seconded in this endeavor by the 
young Harry, who, with a thoughtfulness be- 
yond his years, and a tenderness finely tem- 
pering his spirited impetuous nature, would 
reason with his little sister with unwearied 
patience on the unreasonableness of her ter- 
rors, soothing her with affectionate gentleness 
^hen they were too powerful for control, or, 
by dint of coaxing and perseverance, some- 
times prevailing on her to face the bugbear 
conjured up by her nervous fancy, to encoun- 
ter for a moment the terrors of darkness, or to 
search out the unknown cause of some mys- 
terious sound, appalling to her young imagina- 
tion, because unaccounted for. 

What would not Emily do and suffer for the 
love of Harry ! and how strikingly is it ex- 
emplified in the most timid natures — those of 
loving childhood and devoted woman — that 
" perfect love casteth out fear." Oh ! were 
we, indeed, devoted with such perfect love to 
Him who is the Father and Brother of us all 
— yea, " the Friend that sticketh closer than a 
brother," — how cheerfully for His sake should 
we undergo all trials ; how dearly for His 
sake should we love our fellow-creatures ; 
how should we " think of Him by day, and 
meditate by night ;" and how should we " cast 
out all fear, having our hope in Christ, of that 
awful, but, to the humble believer, not tre- 
mendous hour, when He shall call us hence to 
be with Him for ever and ever." " Little 
children ! love one another," was the com- 
mandment of Jesus to His disciples. Are 
not all Christians His disciples 1 Should we 
not all love one another 1 And if we did so, 
and acted up to the spirit of that merciful 
commandment, how should we mutually lighten 
our several burthens, while travelling towards 
our Father's house ! 

I have told you, my Fanny, with what more 
than brotherly love Harry Morton watched 
over his timid little sister, striving with un- 
wearied patience to instill into her a portion of 
his own healthful firmness ; and he was not 
unsuccessful on the whole. 

By the time Emily had nearly attained her 
eighth year, Harry began to pride himself on 
the effects of his gentle discipline ; and to call 
her, half jesting, half seriously his " brave 
little sister." And Emily's coward heart be- 
gan to disguise its latent infirmity, and, in 
part at least, by degrees, to surmount it. She 
no longer trembled and turned pale at some 
mysterious cracking of the old boards in the 
stillness of a winter's evening ;. and when shG 



was laid at night on the side of the bed, to 
which Mrs. Morton's occupations prevented her 
retiring for many after hours, the little girl no 
longer shrank under the counterpane in an 
agony of terror at she knew not what ; nor 
peeped out, from time to time, at the fantastic 
shadows in the moonlight ; nor, overpowered 
with fear, called aloud to Harry in the adjoin- 
ing chamber to come and protect her from 

j what she would perhaps have called, had she 
known how to express her sensations, the 
" Power of Darkness." Now, provided the 
door was open, or even the least bit ajar, be- 
tween her and her brother, Emily could shut 
her eyes in peace, whether in moonshine or in 
darkness — to keep them open was still too 
magnanimous an effort for her doubtful cour- 
age — and drop asleep in the middle of the lit- 
tle hymn she was murmuring to herself on the 
pillow. But one cause of dread still operated 
in unmitigated force on Harry's little pupil.—- 
He had striven in vain, by reasoning and ten- 
derness, to soothe her during the terrors of a 
thunder-storm ; and even the sensible conside- 
rate Harry did not reflect that the electrio 
state of the atmosphere might physically af- 
fect his little sister's nervous temperament, 
and that, in fact, he might expose her to real 
danger by inducing her to front the awful 
beauty of the storm. 

You remember, my Fanny, the thander- 
storm which did so much mischief in many 
parts of the country about this time twelve- 
month — the same that struck the great cedar 

I in your father's park. That awful visitation 
was sent to us also ; and [ shall never forget 
the sublime beauty of its gradual approach. 

Harry Morton had been watching it more 
than an hour from the garden wicket of Lea- 
side Cottage — not many paces, as you may re- 
member, from the house porch ; within which 
stood the little Emily, pale with terror, and 
shrinking behind the leafy screen every time 
the deep sullen sound of the yet distant thun- 
der rolled round the dark horizon. But the 
fearful, trembling, little creature retreated no 
further into the house, though her heart seem- 
ed dying within her ; for there she at least 
could remain in sight of Harry, and within 
hearing of his cheerful, encouraging voice. — 
Mrs. Morton, who had been all day oppressed 
with headache, had lain down in her bed- 
chamber at the back of the cottage ; and the 
little servant girl was absent on an errand to 
the village : so the two little children were 
left together, gazing — with what different sen- 
sations !^n the coming of that memorable 
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Storm. A profound stillness was all about 
them — a deep and breathless hush ; not a leaf 
stirred — not a wing of bird or insect was in 
motion — not a rain-drop yet descended ; and 
though the blackness of darkness had now 
gathered OTorhead, not a flash yet darted from 
the electric cload, and the mattering thunder 
had ceased for some moments. 

"Come in! come in, brother!" implored 
the poor little girl ; " let us go to mamma. — 
Dear H^rry ! indeed, indeed, I would not 
mind a little thunder-storm ; but that terrible 
black cloud will break just over us. How like 
night it is ! I can hardly see you under the 
shadow of our great elm. Come in ! come in, 
dear brother !" 

" Little coward ! little coward !" retorted 
the sportive boy, holding up his finger with 
reproachful archness ; " who was it told me 
yesterday they would never y never give way 
again to silly fears !" 

" But this is such a storm, brother ! and you 
know the lightning kills people sometimes." 

** But it does not lighten, little coward. — 
Come, take heart, Emmy, and run across to 
me. I shall call you little coward again, if 
you won't come." 

" Oh ! no, no, Harry ! indeed, indeed I can't 
come to you there ; and see what great drops 
are beginning to fall !" 

" Not one can reach me under our great 
tree. Well, well, if you won't come for shame, 
come for love of me, Emmy." 

In a moment the poor little girl had darted 
from her shelter, and stood beside her brother, 
panting and shuddering convulsively, as the 
boy, half frightened at the excess of her agita- 
tion, wrapped his arms round her, and tried to 
soothe her into composure. Another moment, 
and both children were lying apparently life- 
less under the great elm, which was scorched 
and shivered from its top downwards. And 
there they were almost immediately found by 
their distracted mother, whose first thought 
had been for her darlings, when the tremen- 
dous report of the shock which had felled them, 
startled her from her imperfect slumbers. I 
will not dwell longer on that first agonizing 
scene, my Fanny, than to tell you that, assist- 
ance being providentially at hand, the children 
were carried into the house, and laid, side by 
side, on the same bed, were, after awhile, both 
began to show signs of returning animation ; 
and neither, on examination, appeared to have 
received any external injury. The first that 
awoke to life was little Harry ; and his imme- 
diate, almost unconscious impulse, was to look 



round for his sister. She lay beside him as if 
in a sweet slumber ; and for a moment Harry 
gazed upon her with a bewildered conscious- 
ness that somethiiig terrible had befallen her, 
of which he himself was the cause. Then, 
suddenly, the whole truth flashed upon him ; 
and the unhappy boy sprung up from the bed, 
in a paroxysm of tearless agony, exclaiming, 
" I have killed her ! I have killed her ! Oh, 
Emmy ! Emmy ! — I have killed my sister 1" 
Difficult it was to pacify the distracted child, 
and to convince him that his little sister was 
not only living, but fast lecovering, as he him- 
self had recovered, from that temporary stupor. 
In a few moments, not only her breathing be- 
came strong and regular, but a faint carnation 
tint again spread itself over her soft cheek, and 
a streak of blue was visible through the long 
fringes of her fair eyelids. Then, then, at last, 
Harry, who had been kneeling over her, in 
pale, breathless suspense, half blinded with the 
intensity of his gaze on her inanimate features, 
drew a deep gasping breath as he sunk on his 
sister's pillow with a sudden feebleness like 
that of infancy ; and pressing his cheek close 
to hers, recalled her to life and consciousness 
with a passion of sobs, and tears, and kisses, 
and broken murmurs of unutterable love. 

Tears were in the eyes of all — not in the 
mother's only — who looked on that affect- 
ing sight; and the only placid countenance 
was that of the little Emily, who awoke as if 
from some happy dream, with an angel smile 
upon her sweet lips, as she turned them, in- 
stinctively, to Harry's, and clasped her little 
arms about his neck. In another minute her 
voice was heard — low and tremulous at first ; 
and the words she uttered were confused and 
disjointed, for the child was yet as if half in 
slumber, and quite unconscious of the past. — 
At length, " Is it night V she said, lifting up 
her face from Harry's, and drawing back her 
head to look about her, as she half raised her- 
self from the pillow, resting on her elbow — 
" Is it night, Harry ? where are you ? why 
does not mamma come to bed? — but I am 
not afraid now." 

" My child ! my child !" faltered Mrs. Mor- 
ton, as, throwing herself on the bed, she 
clasped the smiling Emily, and looked into 
her eyes, with a sudden agony of apprehension 
— " I am here, my Emmy ! Look up, my 
precious child ! — it is not night ! — look up at 
me, my Emmy !" 

Emily's large blue eyes obeyed that tender 
invocation, but they wandered over her mo- 
ther's features with a strange vacancy of ex- 
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pression ; and the child^s face became troubled 
as she stretched out both her little hands to 
feel for Harry, still close beside her, and then 
said, distressfully, " What makes it so dark, 
mamma ? I cannot see any thing." 

The sweet eyes of Emily Morton were 
darkened for ever in this world ! That elec- 
tric stroke had instantaneously and irrecovera- 
bly destroyed the optic nerves of both ; and 
Harry — unhappy boy ! — had lured her, by an 
irresistible appeal to her love for him, to the 
spot where that fatal bolt descended. 

What were the mother's feelings on ascer- 
taining her child's misfortune, I will not at- 
tempt to describe, my Fanny ; still less those 
that very soon consigned poor Harry to the 
temporary oblivion of a brain fever, which 
brought him to the brink of the grave, and 
from which his recovery was long doubtful. — 
When consciousness returned, not only did he 
see his fond mother watching by his bedside, 
bat a little angel face was bending over him, 
with looks that at once dropped balm and bit- 
terness into his very heart; so loving, so 
sweet, so pitiful, was their scarcely changed 
expression. And when the dear child be- 
came sensible that Harry's reason was re- 
stored to him, and that he knew his mother 
and herself, a light of more than human intel- 
ligence beamed in her sightless eyes; and, 
smiling like the seraph Hope, she stooped 
down to kiss her brother's forehead, and to 
whisper, laying her soft cheek to his, " Dear, 
dear Harry ! we will be happier than ever : I 
do not want to see." 

Twelve months, as I told you, have passed 
away since that calamitous season ; during 
which interval, God (who has more ways of 
helping us than we could point out to Him) 
has been very gracious to the family at Lea- 
side. The bequest of a distant relation has 
assured an humble competence to Mrs. Mor- 
ton and her children ; and our worthy Curate, 
who needed no call to the house of mourning 
but the knowledge that the hand of God had 
stricken its inmates, became so interested for 
the little family, especially for the poor boy 
who had been so fatally instrumental in caus- 
ing the calamity of his sweet sister, that he 
had every since taken Harry under his daily 
tuition ; and Mrs. Morton now entertains a 
hope that with his valuable assistance, and 
such further aids as Providence and her own 
exertions may provide, her darling boy may be 
enabled to enter one of the Universities, and, 
in due time, take upon himself the holy minis- 
try. Such is the highest aim of Harry Mor- 



ton's own wishes ; and that, next to the ser- 
vice of God, he may devote his whole life to 
that sweet helpless creature, whose claims on 
his tenderness are so sacred and so affecting. 

Harry Morton is but ten years old ; but his 
mind has made greater progress daring the 
last twelve months than, under other circum- 
stances, it might possibly have attained in half 
as many years. 

That heavy affliction and its results have, 
perhaps, subdued for ever his naturally high 
animal spirits, and he will probably grow up a 
serious and thoughtful man. But though he 
will never forgive himself for that momentary 
error, the memento of wl^ich is perpetually 
before him, the bitterness of his remorse is 
assuaged by time and the consolatory experi- 
ence that Divine Mercy has so mitigated the 
calamity of the Wind Emily — so ''tempered 
the wind to the shorn lamb" — that she is al- 
ready half forgetful of the blessing she has 
lost ; and so wonderfully gifted with peculiar 
tact and increased acuteness of the other 
senses, often vouchsafed under 4the deprava- 
tion of sight, as to be perfectly happy in her 
present condition — the very spirit of innocent 
cheerfulness — the blithest bird that wakes the 
echoes of bowery Leaside. 

It is a remarkable fact that the little girl's 
delicate frame and naturally feeble constitution 
have been gaining strength and stamina, seem- 
ingly, from that very day when blindness fell 
upon her. From that memorable epoch she 
ceased to be the victim of those nervous ter* 
rors, which, though partly subdued, still haunt- 
ed her enough to mar half the joys of her 
young life. " The night and the day" — 
" darkness and light" — are now, indeed, both 
alike to the sightless Emily ; but then it may 
be said, with equal truth, that *' darkness is no 
darkness with her." The light of Heaven's 
own peace is in her soul ; and, through the 
medium of that internal day, the blessed child 
beholds in imagination all objects of the ex- 
ternal world. And then Harry's love is ever 
about her " like a cloak," and his incessant 
care and watchfulness ministering, like those 
of a guadian spirit, to her happiness and safe- 
ty ; and Harry's invention and ingenuity are 
ever at work to devise occupations and amuse- 
ments in which she may actively participate. 
Already little Emily is skillful in many small 
handicrafts, useful and ornamental ; and some 
of the work of her fairy fingers might shame 
the more imperfect productions of many who 
possess the advantage of eyesight. That pret- 
ty little basket which stands on my work-table 
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(you were admiring it yesterday) that is Emi- 
ly's handy^work ; and besides her skill in such 
" small wares," she can knit her own and 
Harry's stockings ; and her work will bear 
comparison with that of the best knitters in 
our village school. Emily knows all the 
wild flowers— can distinguish each by touch 
and smell, and every bird by its song, as well 
as when she delighted to watch their unfold- 
ing buds and beautiful plumage. The day is 
never long enough for Emily's quiet industry 
and active cheerfulness ; yet never were slum- 
bers so sweet and peaceful as those that fall 
upon her pillow almost as soon as Harry's 
last '* good night" has been breathed over her, 
and his lips have pressed their accustomed 
farewell on each of their closed eyelids. Not 
unfreqnently a tear will mingle with that fond 
kiss — ^the seal of Memory '; and then only (if 
she feels the tender moisture) there is trouble 
in Emily's sweet face, and distress in her 
tremulous voice, as, clasping Harrry's neck, 
she whispers in his ear her loving, passionate 
assurance, t^at she is ** happier, much happier, 
than ever." 

And now I will wind up my long story, 
which has made you look very sad, my little 
Fanny, with a few Hues, which you must get 
by heart some day ; and I am sure they will 
recur to you, in after life, as beautifully ap- 
plicable to all our trials. They were composed 
by Marianne Erskine, a blind lady ; and the 
sentiments they express are such as compel 
one to envy rather than . compassionate the 
person who made " such sweets of adversity." 

" Let not vain Man of partial Fate complain : 

If few know happiness witliout alloy, 

'Tis that mosfcmen their happiness destroy, 
Treating possession with a proud disdain ; 
Of miseries and ills, a' countless train, 
' Their ever restless, rankling thought* employ, — 

The present hour they never will enjoy, — 
The past, the future, rack their souls in vain. 
Not that to us whatever is is right ; 

But compensation may be found, if sought : 
Though I am born without the sense of sight, 

"What circumscribes to me the range of thought ? 
Thus, study, friendship, intellectual light, 

May yet be mine; and life is still with blessings 
fraught." 

Technical Obituary. — An English paper 
thus chronicles the death of a printer, named 
George Woodcock : " He was the * of his pro- 
fession, the type of honesty, the ! of all ; and 
although the lOU* of death has put a . to his 
existence, every ^ of his life was without a f." 
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, , ^ THE p^OTED. 

■ BY W^ARIA J.\ bWbEE/ 

' (concluded) 
Emily returned to her own home ; and, 
throwing herself upon a couch, concealed her 
face within her hands. Tears for a long time 
trickled through those slender fingers, and the 
sobs of an anguished spirit echoed through 
the room. Suddenly rising with energy, she 
paced the apartment ; soon a holy calm set- 
tled on her beautiful features, and again seat- 
ing herself upon the sofa, she appeared, for 
an hour, absorbed in deep meditation. "I 
will try," she at length exclaimed, rising and 
ringing a bell. " Order my carriage," she ob- 
served to the servant who obeyed the sum- 
mons. It was soon announced. She entered 
it, and told the coachman to carry her to the 
house of the Duchess Placencia, daughter of 
the minister of justice. Arrived there, with 
one bound she sprang from the carriage ; and, 
not waiting for a servant to announce her, flew 
to the private boudoir of the duchess. "I 
have come, my friend, to request you to ac- 
company me to your father : there are but 
forty-eight hours of life remaining to my be- 
loved husband — in that time he must be 
saved." 

"I will go with you, Emily," said the 
duchess, in a mournful tone, " but I fear it 
will avail nothing." 

" Do not let us pause to reflect : action is 
all that is left us." 

They departed ; both threw themselves at 
the feet of the minister ; he answered only 
by his tears — there was no hope ; he had 
been forbid even mentioning the name of La- 
valette to the king. Emily heard this an- 
nouncement with perfect composure. 

Thanking the duchess for her kindness, she 
bade her adieu, and with a heart bouyant with 
hope, she retired to the privacy of her own 
apartment. At six o'clock in the evening she 
was to dine with her husband. The inter- 
vening period was spent in earnest devotion to 
her Heavenly Father, imploring succour and 
strength from above to enable her to act with 
judgment in this important crisis of her life ; 
a sweet peace succeeded, and with the most 
perfect composure she prepared to see her 
husband. Her plan was all arranged ; and 
when she appeared in the presence of him 
whose life she was determined to save, the smile 
of triumph was irradiating her countenance. 

Lavalette gazed with surprise upon the joy- 
ful expression of his wife. She who had al- 
ways been so devoted ; could she now in his 
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hour of greatest need desert him : then he 
thought, perhaps slie was deceived by false 
hopes ; and he felt the shock it would be to 
her to be undeceived, yet it must be done. 

" Emily, dearest Emily VI he be^an, " there 
is no hope left — I must die ! Let as then 
prepare for the important change." 

Emily waited until the jailer had left, then 
throwing herself into the arras pf her hus- 
band, she exclaimed "You must not die, 
dearest ; there is^et a chance of escape." 

Lavalette gazed with unfeigned surprise 
upon his wife, and demanded an explanation. 

" You must change your dress, my love ; 
that is the only exaction wt shall make of 
you." 

LaTalettc looked bewildered : could it be 
possible that his wife meditated an escape for 
him ? He was soon assured of it, for laying 
her hand gently on his arm, she exclaimed, 
" You are condemned ! I have made every 
appeal that it was possible to make ; it has 
been all in vain ; nothing now remains but an 
escape. You must disguise yourself, and at 
eight oVlock to night quit the prison in com- 
pany with our cousin : you will find my sedan 
chair waiting outside for you ; we are nearly 
of an height ; the darkness will be in your 
favor. You ^^ill be conveyed to the Rue dex 
Saints Peus, where a friend will be in wait- 
ing with a cabriolet to conduct you to a place 
of safety, until we can find means to convey 
you from France." 

Lavalette listened with silent astonishment. 
It was a bold attempt — to him utterly imprac- 
tiblo ; but when he looked at his wife, he saw 
a confidence of success depicted on her 
face, which involuntarily inspired him with 
hope ; then, again, he felt all the difficulties of 
the undertaking, the impossibility of sufficient- 
ly disguising himself to escape the jailer's 
penetration, the turnkey who was in the habit 
of escorting his wife to the sedan chair, the 
wretched situation in which she would be 
placed, surrounded by an infuriated mob, 
should he indeed succeed. He eloquently 
petitioned her to abandon the idea which 
could only end in mortification and defeat ; 
but she was resolved to save, him and nothing 
that he said could influence her. 

" My dear husband, remain here and you 
die ! the chances of escape are in your favor ; 
let every other thought then be banished from 
your mind ; consider how short the time al- 
lowed us to act ; fear not for me ; God will 
protect and sustain me ; they cannot murder me 
for rescuing ray husband, I shall probably be 



imprisoned ; that I am prepared fbr. In a few 
years we shall meet again in a happier coun- 
try, where no persecution will await us." 

Lavalette saw that his wife was determined 
on the fulfilment of her plans. In Tain he 
urged the lidicule that would fall upon him, 
should he be taken in female atti^. She 
would listen to nothing. He saw that she 
was pained by his continued opposition, and 
at length said, " Emily, I will -do all you wish, 
but there is one objection to the success of 
your plan which will forcibly strike even 
yourself — the cabriolet is too far off; the se- 
dan chair will be overtaken, and, encumbered 
with your dress, I could not make my escape 
on foot." 

This idea appeared to strike his wife for 
the first time. ** Well, that is too true," she 
replied, '* I had not thought of that. To-mor- 
row belongs to us still ; the cabriolet shall be 
placed nearer*; and then, beloved one, you 
are/rec/ But," she continued, impressively, 
" you must pledge me that you will raise no 
other objection ; this is our last wsource." 

Lavalette promised, and his sanguine wile 
lefl him for the night. 

When he was alone in his dungeon, all the 
horrors of his situation fell upon him : he had 
made up his mind to deaths and he was pre- 
pared to meet it with firmness. Now all 
was changed ! He must turn his thoughts 
back again to life ; he must live over again 
the dream of existence; and then, perhaps, 
after all, be taken, and led to an ignominious 
end. He half repented of his prooHse ; but 
there was now no repeal ; he UMist be firm. 
The night was passed in alternate hope and 
despair: he thought with horror upon what 
might be the fate of his beloved and courage- 
ous wife, surrounded by an insulting rabble- 
Morning found him pale and dispirited. 

At an early hour Emily was again in the 
prison. 

" Beloved, for your sake I made another 
attempt last night upon the clemency of the 
king. The Duke de Richelue has promised 
to present a petition in my name to his majes- 
ty ; but I have no confidence in it," she added 
significantly ; ** our plan is best." 

" Then you still persist in it, Emily," said 
Lavalette, thoughtfully ; " I very much doubt 
iUK Dossibility." 

" But you must not doubt ; you must be 
confident, as I am : allj all depends «pon it. 
For myself I feel that my courage will sus- 
tain me until all is over, but not one moment 
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longer. I am almost dead with fatigue and 
anxiety." 

Lavalette pressed her to his bosom. " My 
love," he said, " when you are with me I for- 
get that death is so near, that in twenty-four 
hours I may be launched into eternity. Bear 
this in mind, dear Emily ; for should our 
hopes deceive us, the blow will be a cruel one 
to you." 

^* I must not think of it ; I dare not ; I 
could not endure the awful thou^t. "No, 
no ! " she continued, hurriedly ; " you will es- 
cape, I am confident you will. I have prayed 
long and earnestly for you ; I feel assured 
that God will listen to my prayers. Josephine 
is coming soon to see you, poor child, she is 
worn out with grief. I have not yet told her 
our design : say nothing : I shall be governed 
by circumstances. Farewell, beloved ; I have 
still some arrangements to make. I shall re- 
turn to dine with you. Be of^good cheer : all 
will end well." 

Lavalette leaned his head on the table, and 
remained buried in thought until a light tap at 
the door aroused him : in a moment his daugh- 
ter was in his arms. 

" Father ! my adored father ! " was all she 
could utter, and fell sobbing on his bosom. — 
Long they remained locked in each other's 
embrace. Lavalette was too much oppressed 
to speak : he held his chHd back, and gazed 
earnestly in her face. Months had flown 
since he last beheld her, and sorrow had 
blighted the gentle face so fondly upturned to 
his : she looked like the snow-drop, bowed by 
too heavy a storm. She spoke not of death ; 
but it was expressed in every lineament, and 
showed itself in her mute, transfixed attitude : 
the joy of her young life appeared to have de- 
parted for ever. For a long time she sat 
gazing on her father with melancholy earnest- 
ness, without uttering a syllable. Lavalette, 
fearful of the extent of suffering on one so 
young and innocent, bestowed an agonising 
embrace upon her, then whispeied, " My child, 
this is too much for you ; things may not be 
as bad as my friends imagine ; retire to your 
chamber, my dearest daughter, and to-morrow, 
if God is willing, I will see you again." 

The poor child looked up without speaking, 
apparently stupified with grief. She returned 
her father's embrace, and tottered towards the 
door. 

" Alas ! my poor child," said her father, as 
she left the room, " perhaps I may never see 
you again." 

His old pastor came in soon after, and the 



afternoon passed in religious conversation with 
him. They dwelt upon the trials and shortness 
of life ; the blessed hope of immortality ; the 
insignificant struggle of the death-hour, com« 
pared with an eternity of happiness. Lavalette 
felt almost willing to be released from his suf- 
ferings, even by an ignominious death ; but he 
remembered his promise to his gentle wife, and 
tried to reconcile himself to life for her sake. 
Thus time passjsd on ^ the shades of evening 
were falling fast; the next day he was to die, 
unless his noble wife succeeded in her plan. — 
Who can tell the feelings of one thus situated, 
except those who have experienced them 1 the 
agony of susjjense ? the hop^, the fear, which 
reigns alternately in the heart T 

Soon after the departure of the good old 
pastor, the clock struck five — it was the hour 
appointed by his wife to meet him. She soon 
entered, accompanied, to his surprise and de- 
light, by his daughter Josephine. There was 
a faint smile lingering about her mouth : she 
had been apprised of all. 

Emily advanced ; she was habited in a me- 
rino pelisse, lined and trimmed with fur. *' £ 
have brought Josephine with me, for I think it 
best she should share our confidence, and here 
in my work-bag is a black silk peticoat, with 
my bonnet ; it is all you will need to be per- 
fectly disguised ; all will be ready as the clock 
strikes seven ; you must be dressed. As you 
go out Josephine must take your arm, as you 
cross the large room where all the jailors are 
assembled draw on my gloves and put your 
handkerchief to your face. You must stoop 
in passing through the low door ways or the 
feathers of your bonnet will catch and all 
will be ruined, I always meet the jailors in 
the long room and the concierge has the habit 
of handing me to my sedan chair ; take care 
not to betray any emotion there, you will find 
the chair to night in the court yard at the top 
of the grand staircase — shortly after you leave 
this you will be met by M. Baud us who will 
see you to your place of destination. All de- 
pends now upon firmness and decision — listen 
Josephine," she continued, turning to her 
daughter, " I shall leave to-night at seven in- 
stead of eight o'clock, you must follow close 
behind me for the doors, you know, are too 
narrow to admit us side by side — when we en- 
ter the long-room place yourself on the left 
side, when we are out the first iron gate, at the 
foot of the flight of steps, place yourself on my 
right to prevent those horrid gendarmes staring 
under my bonnet as they are accustomed to do. 
Do you understand, my love 1 
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Her child repeated all. " It is well," replied 
Emily ; " do not forget." The door opened and 
I friend entered, under pretence of waiting on 
the countess home, but in reality to see his 
friend Layalette once more. They could not 
afford to loose one moment now : Lavalette 
ai^roached, *' My friend, do not remain at this 
time, Emily does not know that I am to die to- 
morrow. Come again at eight : if the sedan 
chair is not there, Ejpaity will have gone home. 
You can call upon Ubi there." * 

** My beloved husband," said Emily, after 
th« intruder had left, clasping his hands, <<we 
may never meet again ; but wherever you are 
remember that you have the warm, devoted 
love of Emily de Lavalette. No distance, no 
time can separate us : we have been alT in all 
to each other ; let us be so still— write me 
beloved one ; let me know every action, every 
thought ; alas ! your letters will be all that is 
left me now. Do not fear for me," she con. 
tinned, speaking hurriedly, ^1 am well, perfect- 
ly well." The fever on her cheek, the lustre in 
her eye, spoke otherwise ; yet she was calm — 
collected like a machine wound up to perform a 
certain part, but when the performance was 
ended remaining silent as the dead. Emily 
knew she could not endure much more, that the 
re-action might be her death ; yet she strug- 
gled bravely to subject her mind to obedience 
until the crisis was over. The life of her hus- 
band was far dearer than her own, and nothing 
was too great to sacrifice for its preservation. 
Her husband looked at her with astonishment. 
She, a delicate feeble woman, seemed to surpass 
him now in moral courage : there was but little 
time left to them, and how much to be done — 
again there was an interruption, another friend. 
** Oh," exclaimed Emily, "why will they not 
leave us." Lavalette made the same excuse, 
and in a few moments he was gone. ** We have 
but little time left us, dear husband, any com- 
mands that you may wish executed, explain to 
me immediately, it will soon be time to leave.'' 

** My noble wife, first let me thank you for 
the more than earthly love you have always 
manifested towards me. If I succeed in es- 
caping we will concert measures to meet soon, 
if possible, and then we will take our departure 
for the United States, where the generous en- 
thusiasm of my adorable Emily will be warmly 
appreciated, I cannot advise you how to act 
after my departure for you have already showed 
80 much prudence and fortitude as to make it 
unnecessary — ^but should you ever need funds, 
you will find secreted under the floor of the 



library at La Verriere, fiftf four volumes of 
History, open them and you will find all you 
want — the whole contains one million six 
hundred thousand francs. It is money which 
Napoleon gave me in charge before he went 
to St. Helena, and which he has never yet 
called for. He requested me in our laat inter- 
view to use it for my own purposes if necessary, 
should you not need it ; keep it safe for the 
Emperor, I will write you in regard to it." A 
slight noise was heard at the door; Emily, 
trembling so that she could scarcely stand, ap- 
preached, when the poor old nurse, whom she 
had left in one of the outer rooms, was brought 
in fainting. Here was a new dilemma, it would 
occupy time to restore, and when recovered 
the very sight of Lavalette disguised might 
throw her into another fit. Dinner was just then 
fortunately served. The countess approached 
the table, and pouring out a glass of wine, com- 
pelled the poor old creature to swallow it — then 
holding salts to her nose bade her say nothing 
whatever she might see, but attend closely on 
the person who went out. 

They seated themselves at table, it was 
mere ceremony, they could but look in each 
other *s faces, scarcely daring to breathe, not a 
morsel was touched, at (length the Countess 
arose and pulled the bell, ordered the atten- 
dance of her valet de chambre. Bonneville en- 
tered, she whispered a few hurried words to him* 
then said aloud, ** let the chairman be in atten- 
dance, I am going immediately," then stepping 
towards her husband she whispered '* it is time 
to dress." 

Lavalette arose mechanically, and they re- 
tured behind a large screen. In a few 
moments the important change was made, 
Lavalette appeared in the pelisse of his wife ; 
her hat and feathers on his bead, and his face 
hid by his handkerchief. The moment she be- 
held him Josephine clasped her hands with an 
expression of joyful surprise. 

The countess took his hand, and bathing it 
with tears, said " There are footsteps approach- 
ing, you must go, farewell, my beloved husband, 
farewell, may the God of Heaven speed you." 
She glided behind the screen ; Lavalette ap- 
proached and whispered *' the concierge comes 
every night, after your departure, and looks in. 
Make some noise, it will give a few moments 
which are indispensible to me." She gave him 
a mute look of intelligence and he staggered 
towards the door — passed out — Josephine fol- 
lowed, then the old nurse. They walked through 
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chairs, in the rooi4 ; on the mantle piece was 
a candle and a bundle of matches. He lit the 
candle and discovered a piece of paper on 
which was written '* make no noise ; put on the 
list slippers, and wait, patiently." He found 
a bottle of claret beside the paper and a small 
basket filled with sponges, and perfumery for 
a, toilette ; Lavalette felt in paradise. He had 
just got comfortably warmed, when the door 
opened, and his friend Baudus entered. As 
soon as the first transport of joy had subsi- 
ded, Baudus said *< I comprehend all your 
anxiety, to know how you have escaped, and 
where you are. The day before yesterday 
Madame Lavalette sent for me ; and as soon 
as the doors were. closed, thus addressed me, 
** there is no possible chance of my husband's 
pardon, I am going to save him myself, but I 
am at a loss for a place of safety for him when 
he is free, it is out of the power of my own 
family to aid me, I therefore look to you, with 
. confidence, to procure him the means of con- 
cealment ; to-morrow, he will be free !" 

" 1 was a little startled, for I could not con- 
ceal you in my own chambers in a public hotel, 
and I stated this to the Countess ; but, I added, 
there is a family here, with whom I am inti- 
mate, and who have been in misfortune them- 
selves, they, I think, will aid me." 

" Go to them instantly," said Madame La- 
valette, " tell them they give me my life in 
concealing my husband." 

" I wanted to learn something of her plan but 
she would tell me nothing. You are now the 
guest of M. Busson, who was once in like cir- 
cumstances with yourself, and who then vowed 
if he ever had an opportunity of liberating an 
unfortunate individual, wrongly imprisoned, he 
would do so. You are now in their hands, and 
for the present perfectly safe. In a day or two 
arrangements wiH be made to get you out of 
France. Go to bed, and obtain that rest of 
which you stand so much in need." 

Baudus left, and hours elapsed before Lava- 
lette could realize that he was free ; he heard 
the tramp of horses, all night, in pursuit of him. 
Towards morning fatigue conquered and he 
fell asleep. 

In a few hours he was awakened by a noise 
in the room, and looking up he perceived a 
little man busily polishing the floor, rubbing 
the furniture, and putting every thing in order. 

" Who are you," he exclaimed. 

" Monsieur Valet de Chambre," was the 
reply. 



M. Busson came to see him ; showed him 
a chest of drawers where he would find every 
necessary article of clothing, begged of him 
to keep his mind composed, assuring him that 
all would yet be well. 

At length a safe escort was obtained for hiip, 
through the influence of General Wilson, and 
he left France. 

For many years he remained an exile from 
his native country. When he returned, ^e 
found his devoted wife, she^o whom he owed 
his liberty — his life — his all, a maniac ! 

The severity she received, after it was dis- 
covered that her husband had escaped, was 
too much for this noble woman, already worn 
out by fatigue and excitement ; and y^ars of 
suffering followed. The return of her hus- 
band, together with his care and afiection, did 
what medical aid could not efiect. Madame 
Lavalette recovered her reason, and long lived 
to enjoy the beloved society of him for whom 
she had done so much. 

THE PET IiAMB. 
BT JOHN AUGUSTUS SHEA. 

(8BE ENORATTINO.) 

Deep in a woodland solitude, 
Where Nature, in romantic mood, 
Scatter'd rare beauties — here a bow'r 
Where fairies met the moonlight hour, 
And dance the merry night away, 
Or weave those dreams, for ladies gay, 
Which, ere the morning's dawn, impress 
One hope the more, one doubt the less. 
Of Love's sweet fealty — here a stream 

That downward floweth from a fountain, 
Which, kissed by Morning's glowing beam, 

Feedeth the wild flowers on the mountain — 
The sweet wild flowers — to hail his light 
Of whom they are the children bright — 
And, for the charmed wood-nymphs' ear. 
Gives all its moonlight music here : 
Here groves and dells, which, day or nighty 
Let in the gold or silver light 
Of sun or moon, with such a skill 
As tho' they had a living will. 
And there a sloping green, besprinkled 

With snowy fleeces, where forever 
The music of the sheep-bell tinkled 

With a deep spell, forgotten never, 
[n that most Eden-seeming spot 
Stood, half-embower'd, a white- wall*d cot. 
The lattices beside the door. 
With rose and woodbine curtain'd o'er ; >* 
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the corridor and arrived at the door of the long 
room ; there was one step to ascend, he stoop- 
ed, in passing through the door, to prevent the 
feathers catching, and as he raised his iiead 
foood himself in the jailors' room where there 
were no less than five, some sitting, some 
standing, all fortunately engaged in talking. 
Lavalette trembled, poor Josephine foigot the 
directi<Hi of her mother to take the left arm, and 
imfortunately took the right, the concierge de- 
scended a few steps, which led from his room 
on the left, walked directly up to the supposed 
eountees and laying his hand on her arm, ofo> 
served, in a tone trembling with feeling, "Ma- 
dame La Complesse goes away early tonight.*' 
Of course there was no reply — aU walked on — 
Ae room appeared interminable ; at length it 
was accom^ished. Close to the door was a lit- 
tle space enclosed, where a jailor sat day and 
night ; it was his business to open the door, the 
man made no offer to do so. Lavalette put a 
trembling hand through the bars of liie enclo- 
sure to signify that he wished the door opened : 
the man turned the key and they passed out. 
This time Josephine did not forget ; she placed 
herself on the right side. There was now a 
flight of twelve steps to ascend before the court 
yard could be attained ; at the foot of the steps 
was a guard-house, so that withm three paces 
of him stood a group of twenty gendarmes 
with their officer. Lavalette slowly and painful- 
ly ascended until he reached the last step, the 
sedan-chair was in sight, but no chairman, 
no servant. Lavalette entered tremblingly: 
Josephine and the old nurse stood close by, 
and two or three yards off was posted a senti- 
nel; who. immovable as a statue, kept his eyes 
fixed on Lavalette. 

This extraordinary dday was unaccountable. 
He kept his eyes fastened on the firelock of 
the sentinel, determined at the slightest alarm 
to grasp it, for he felt indued with the strength 
often men. It was an awful moment of agony 
and suspense ; but it did not endure long, 
Bonneville came and whispered ** one of the 
chabrmen was missmg but I have found 
another.** 

In a moment the chair was lifted from the 
ground and proceeded, unmolested, through the 
great court yard, turned to the r^t» on to the 
quai des of Ofrevus, until they came to the Rue 
de Harley. Here the sedan stopped s^id 
young Baudus appeared, saying, as he did so, 
" yon reeoDect, madame, you are to caH on the 
President" They turned down the Uttle 



street and Baudus pmnted to a cabridet, at a 
short distance, Lavalette darted forward and 
sprang into it, the driver looked around for his 
whip, it was lost, giving the reins a jirk the 
horse commenced a full trot. Josephine stood 
upon the quay with her hands clasped* gazing 
earnestly after them. On! on! they speed, 
the distance increasing every instant between 
him and the prison. Now only did he begin 
to breathe, the excitement had been so great 
that his senses had been perfectly bewildered. 
Was he indeed safe, had he escaped an igno- 
minious end. He looked closely at the driver : 
could it be possible that it was Count Masse- 
non, his fiiend — there was no mistake, it was in- 
deed himself, but there was no time to explain, 
on they dashed, until arrived at the New 
Boulvard, here a white handkerchief was 
spread upon the apron of the Cabriolet as a 
signal to M. Baudus, the female attire was ex- 
changed for the coat and gold laced hat of a, 
groom. M. Baudus soon appeared, Lavalette * 
bade a hasty adieu to M. Chassenon, and 
springing out of the Cabriolet followed his new 
master, the night was dark as pitch, the rain 
pouring in torrents, he lost one of his shoes, 
but there was no time to pick it up, on they 
hastened ; the tramp of horses was full upon 
them ; it was a body of gendarmes in pursuit 
of him ; but the darkness was his friend, they 
passed on regardless, a long weary hour elaps- 
ed — Lavalette fatigued and shoeless, couM 
with diflSioulty keep up with his ineoA, they at 
length reached the rue de Grenelle, chae to the 
Rue de Bae. Baudus paused ; he turned to his 
servant, ^ I am going into one of those hotete ; 
whilst I stop to speak to the concierge, you pass 
into the yard ; there is a staircase on the left ; 
ascend that ; you will find yourself in a long, 
dark passage, at the end of it ;" he turned down 
the Rue de Bae, and knocked at the house of 
the minister of foreign af&irs ; he entered, and 
while talking to the Suisse, Lavalette passed 
quickly into the yard. 

" Where m that man goings" said the Suisse, 
putting his head quite out <tf the lodgs window. 
" It is my servant," re]^ied Baudus, csfelessly, 
continuing the conversation. Lavalette rushed 
up th6 stairs, he reached the spot indicated, 
and had scarcely done so when a soft hand 
was laid upon bis arm, the rustling of a 
woman's dress was heard, he was gently 
pushed into a room, close by, and the key turn- 
ed on the outside. 

There was a good fire, a bed, and two 
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And flow'r-knots, formM with fancies rare, 

And train'd with all external grace — 
YouM deem that cot a temple fair 

Built to the Genius of the place. 
But of the scenes, all blest and bright, 

Which o'er that spot their witchery threw, 
The cottage child, with looks of light. 

And eyes of heaven's roost cloudless blue, 
With her " pet lamb" absorbed in play, 
'Twas more than transport to survey. 

Oh ! what a world of by-gone hours 

Sprang up, like instantaneous flowers. 

As by enchantment in my breast. 

That brightened like a lake at rest 

To which all loveliness is given — 

The flowers of earth and stars of heaven. 

"And where," I thought, " can earth present 

A scene of life so innocent. 

Which, tho' the world around be shaken 

like hearts by every hope forsaken, 

To an infinity of will 

Atom'd, is peace and beauty still ?" 

To feel such things, of which each heart 

Must, more or less, have been a part. 

Is a rich privilege — a promise 
That we, beyond the stars, shall find 
Some of that sunlight of the mind 

Which this dark world has taken from us. 

When free'd from sin this soul will be 

All love, and light, and purity. 

However calm, however fair, 
The cot, the stream, the woodland there, 
What were their mote, secluded bliss 
Without this child, and such as this ? 
That little lamb, her pet, her pride, 
Her meet associate by her side % 
'TIS such alone ean feeling give 
And bid the scene for qiortals live. 

Farewell ! and should I e'er retrace 

My steps to this secluded place. 

And meet that girl as she is now, 

As glad a face, as bright a brow, 

My prayer shall have been heard ; and she. 

From the deceptive world apart, 
Will the same artless creature be 

In every impulse of her heart. 

THB WHIMSICAL MEETING. 
Charles Courtney was solely dependent on 
his father, and being the only son, the old gen- 
fleman, after the death of his mother, indulged 
him in every mode of pleasure. It happened 
that, very mifortunately, he fell in love with a 
yoong lady of small fortune, but good family. 
He had likewise gained the young lady's 



heart ; but what was to be done to get his fa- 
ther's consent for their marriage, was not yet 
resolved on. He was sure his father would 
withhold his sanction, as the fortune of his Ma- 
tilda, such being the name of his intended, was 
not large ; however, he was determined to ask 
his consent ; and if he withheld it, why, then 
he would marry her without. He therefore, 
one pleasant afternoon, went to seek his father, 
whom he found walking, as was his custom, 
in the garden. He saluted him ; made remarks 
about some favorite flowers, which his father 
was admiring ; cast his eyes around to be sore 
that no one was within hearing, and after 
making two or three awkard attempts, disdosed 
the secret of his heart. The old gentleman, 
as Charles expected, flew into a violent pas- 
sion ; declared he would disinherit him, if he 
dared to think of maryring a beggar ; but his 
threats only served to increase young Court- 
ney's love ; and he told his hther that he would 
marry his dear Matilda in spite of him. 

" Wellj hark'ye, Charles," said the oldmaa, 
" do as you like, my boy ; but if you many 
your dear Matilda, without means to support 
her, I say you will repent it, for I will this in- 
stant go in search of a young woman, marry 
her, and give her all I possess." 

Without saying another word, he left the as* 
tonished^son to reflect on what had passed* 
Charles, after a few moments reflection, went 
to look for his fair one, to communicate to her 
the bad success of his mission. In the mean 
while, the old man went, according to his word, 
in search of a young wife ; and happening to 
pass the residence of Matilda, he met the fair 
girl ; accosted her, and in one word told her 
that he wished to make her his wife. The as- 
tonished girl was just about to reply, when she 
was prevented by the sudden appearance of her 
dear Charles, who had overheard aU the con- 
versation. 

" Stop, sir," he said to his father, " if you 
deprive me of my fortune, I trust you will not 
of my dear Matilda." 

The old gentleman; being thus caught, 
paused for a moment, then took Charles and 
Matilda, by the hand, and joining them said, 
" I from this day forth shall call you both my 
dear children — God bless you, I don't wonder, 
Charles, at your loving the young lady-^she is 
worthy of your love." 

Charles and Matilda, thanked the old gentle- 
man, as he again blessed them ; and in the 
course of a few days, the young folks were 
united in the holy bonds of matrimony. 
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LINES; bjr N. P. Willis. 
I sometimes feel as I could blot 

All traces of mankind from earth — 
As if 'twere wrong to blast them not, 

They so degrade, so shame their birth. 
To think that earth should be so fair, 

So beautiful and bright a thing : 
That natuie should come forth and wear 

Such glorious apparrelling ; 
That sky, sea, air, should live and glow 

With light, and love, and holiness. 
And yet men never feel and know 

How much a God can love and bless — 
How deep their debt of thankfulness. 
I've seen the Sun go down, and light 

Like floods of gold poured on the sky — 
When every tree and flower was bright, 

And every pulse was beating high, 
And the full soul was gushing love. 
And longing for its home above — 

And then when men would soar, if ever, 
To the highest homes of thought and soul — 

When life's degrading ties should sever, 
And the free spirit spurn control — 

Then have I seen — oh ! how my cheek 
Is burning with the shame I feel. 

That truth is in the words I speak — 
I've seen my fellow creatures steal 
Away to their unhallowed mirth ; 
As if the revelries of earth 
Were all that they could feel, or share, 

And glorious Heavens were scarcely worth 
Their passing notice, or their care. 
I've said I was a worshipper 
At woman's shrine — yet even there, 
And when I dreamed I just had caught 
The radiance of that holy light. 
Which makes earth beautiful and bright— 
When eyes of fire their flashes sent. 
And rosy lips look'd eloquent — 
Oh I have turned and wept, to find 
Beneath it all a trifling mind. 
I was in one of those high halls 

Where genius breathes in sculptur'd stone. 
Where shaded light in softness falls 

On pencilM beauty.— They were gone 
Whose hearts of fire and hands of skill 

Had wrought such power — but they spoke 
To me in every feature still, 

And fresh lips breathM, and dark eyes woke. 
And crimson cheeks flushed glowingly 

To life and motion. I had knelt 
And wept with Mary at the tree 

Where Jesus suflfered— I had felt 

The warm blood rushing on my brow 

At the stem huflfet of the Jew,— 



Had seen the god of glory bow 

And bleed for sins he never knew, — 
And I had wept. I thought that all 

Must feel like me — and when there came 
A stranger, bright and beautiful, 

With step of grace, and eye of flame. 
And tone and look most sweetly bent 

To make her presence eloquent. 
Oh then I looked for tears. We stood 

Before the scene of Calvary, — 

I saw the piercing spear, the blood — 
The gall — ^the writhe of agony — 

I saw his quivering lips in prayer, 

" Father, forgive them"— all was there. 
I tum'd in bitterness of soul 

And spoke of Jesus. I had thought 
Her feelings would refuse control. 

For woman's heart, I knew, was fraught 
With gushing sympathies. She gaz'd 

A moment on it carelessly, 
And coldly curl'd her lip, and prais'd 

The high priest's garment ! Could it be 

That look was meant, dear Lord, for thee % 
Oh what is woman — ^what her smile— 

Her lips of love — her eyes of light- 
What is she, if her lips revile 

The lowly Jesus t Love may write 
His name upon her marble brow 

And linger in her curls of jet — 
The light spring flowers may scarcely bow 

Beneath her step, and yet — and yet — 
Without that meekest grace, she'll be 
A lighter thing than vanity. 

Fearless discharge op our Duties.— 
That great lawyer, Lord Erskine, when at 
the bar, was always remarkable for the fear- 
fulness with which he contended against the 
Bench. In one of his contests with the judges, 
he explained the rule of his conduct at the bar 
in the following terms : " It was the first com- 
mand and counsel of my youth, always to do 
what conscience told me to be my duty ; and 
to leave the consequences to God. I shall 
carry with me the memory, and I trust the 
practice of this paternal lesson to the grave. , 
I have hitherto followed it, and have no rea- 
son to complain that my obedience to it has 
ever been a temporal sacrifice. I have found 
it, on the contrary, the road to prosperity and 
wealth, and I shall point it out as such to my 
children." 

Truth is the only seed from which real 
holiness or happiness can grow ; and unless 
seed be sown, we cannot expect a crop. 
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The town of Boston first lighted with lamps 
about the year 1783. Three hundred lamps 
vvere imported from England, and gave occa- 
sion to a criticism by Nathan Bayles. He 
told an old lady of his parish, who had been 
an admirer of Whitfield, that 300 new lights 
liad come over from England, and that the se- 
lect men were going to hang them all in irons. 

Cause of Disease. — Abernethy gives it as 
I his opinion, that the cause of the complicated 
j maladies of the human frame, is their gor- 
I ttandizini^ and stufling to excess, thereby pro- 



ducing nervous disorder and irritation. The 
state of their minds is another grand cause — 
fidgeting, discontenting yourself about that 
which cannot be helped, passions of all kinds, 
malignant passions, and worldly cares pressing 
upon the mind, disturb their cerebral action, 
and do a great deal of harm. 

A Remembrancer. — "Ah ! Jemmy," said a 
good matron to her son, then an eminent judge 
in a neighboring state; "Ah, Jemmy, yoa 
neednH despise the wheel, for I have spun 
many a day to send you to college." 
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OH! TAKE THE MADDBNINa BOWL AWAY! 

" But at last it biteth like a serpent, and stingeth 
like an adder." 

O take the maddenning bowl away ! 

Remove the poisonous cup ! 
My soul is sick — its burning ray 

Hath drunk my spirit up : 
Take — take it from my loathing lip, 

Ere madnes fires my brain ; 
Take — take it hence, nor let me sip 

Its liquid death again. 

Oh dash it on the thirsty earth, 

For I will drink no more ; 
It cannot fill the heart with mirth 

That grief hath wounded sore ; 
For serpents wreathe its sparkling brim. 

And adders lurk below : 
It hath no soothing charm for him 

Wo sinks oppressed with woe. 

Say not " Behold its ruby hue ; 

O press it to thy lips !" 
For His more deadly than the dew 

That from the Upas drips : 
It is more poisonous than the stream 

Which deadly nightshade laves : 
Its joys are transient as the beam 

That lights its ruddy waves. 

Say not, " It hath a powerful spell 

^ To soothe the soul of care ; " 

Say not, " It calms the bosom's swell, 

And drives away despair !" 
Art thou its votary 1 Ask thy soul, 

Thy soul in misery deep — 
Yes, ask thy conscience if the bowl 

Can give eternal sleep ! 

Then, hence, away ! thou deadly foe 

Of happiness the whole ; 
Away — away ! I feel thy blow, 

Thou palsy of the soul ! 
Henceforth I ask no more of thee. 

Thou bane of Adam's race ! 
But to a heavenly fountain flee. 

And drink the dews of grace. 

INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM. 

What a noble spectacle would it be if the 
nation would rise en masse to its intellectual 
freedom. Let us rise to it ourselves and have 
the elevated patriotism to display an example 
which will encourage others. This freedom 
of the mind is the lot of our inheritance. 
Whether alone or with companions we have 
only to enter in and take possession. If others 
linger, let as go forward, and secure the bless- 



ings to ourselves, wliich are spread out before 
us ; humbly hoping also that even our exam- 
ple, may animate and encourage others ; and 
that we and they may develope to our country 
and the world, that we all possess as our in- 
heritance the mental freedom, which, in other 
ages and countries, has been the claim but 
scarcely the possesssion of the higher orders. 
If we will know our privilege — we are all no- 
blemen ; we are all gentlemen, we may be all 
learned. Nor that we can all tower to a moun- 
tain height, from which we can look down up- 
on a brute multitude beneath us ; certainly not 
that we can all live upon the service of others. 
It is perhaps the privilege of our country se- 
cured by our want of the law of entail, that we 
cannot have any unworkmg class of men. As 
a general truth, all Americans must live by the 
sweat of the brow — ^by labour and business. 
But it does not follow that we are to lie down 
in the ignorance and degradation which in all 
feudal countries has belonged to the lower or- 
ders of society. Divine Providence has placed 
us rather on a broad table land, where we may 
all be studious and enlightened ; where we may 
all enjoy the intellectual light which has hither- 
to gilded only the pinnacles of society. On 
this broad table land our civil and religious 
liberty has placed, also, our wives, daughter& 
and sisters. Our republicanism in its extrava- 
gance has not gone so far as to take them to 
the polls ; or to make them candidates for the 
offices of our government. Let us have the 
truer patriotism, to encourage them to this 
mental cultivation which will give them the 
equal rank which they are entitled to hold in 
the domestic and social circle, and which shall 
ensure us that their gentle and winning influ- 
ence will aid in developing and strengthening 
the faculties of our own minds, and in training 
to a higher character the rising race. 

[Notl'f LMtiiret on the Piredom of the Mind. 
WOMAN. 

" Heaven's last best gift to man." 
When starlight gilds the brow of night. 

And zephyrs softly sigh. 
The orb that shines with brightest light. 

Attracts the seaman's eye ; 
But should the angry winds come forth, 

And waves more rudely jar. 
He turns at once toward the north ; 

For there's his guiding star. 

And thus, though pleasure*s circean power 

Awhile the breast may thrill. 
Whene'er the storms of sorrow lower 

We turn to woman still. 
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Jler love's a light whose constant beam 

mmnea life's stormy years, 
Sheds o'er the heart a sunny gleam. 

And gilds onr y&tj tears. 

This earth till gentle woman smiled 

And back its darkness rolled, 
Like snow on some untrodden wild, 

Was pure, put oh ! how cold ! 
Our hearts are lit by woman's eyes. 

As stars light up the sea ; 
Her loye their yital warmth supplies. 

Her voice their melody. 

The following lines contain much truth, 
briefly and properly expressed : — 

The past, where is it T It has fled. 

The future % It may never come. 
Our friends departed \ With the dead 

Ourselves % Fast hastening to the tomb. 

What are earth's joys. The dews of morn. 

Its honors ? Ocean's wreathing foam. 
Where's peaee 1 In trials meekly borne. 

And joy ? In heaven, tho Christain's home. 

LATFST FABIS FASHIONS. 

The changes, which we have to announce, 
in the fashions for this momh, ate less Con- 
s|Hcious in the mannner than the materials of 
dress. They are of the richest and most splen- 
did variety ; prevalent however in the articles 
of Taffetas d'ltaliey Scotch velvets, Pekin 
brooches, Cashmere, damasks and brocaded 
silks. The most general costume is a reding- 
ote of striped Pekin, with camail of velvet, and 
satin capote. A very becoming alteration is 
introduced in the tight sleeve, by giving a 
little fulness in the fall of the shoulder. We 
recommend this improvement as a most happy 
conception. Folds, flounces, inlets, and lace, 
in three rows, with alternate tucks, gimp, 
&c. &c., are likely to establish favor : the 
waist will not be altered from its present 
length. The skirts are longer and much wider 
than before. 

In Cloaks an elegant description has ap- 
peared. It is of red or violet velvet, trimmed 
round with ermine ! having a square ermine 
collar, &stened with a cord ; above the er- 
mine is a rich gimp trimming. This is a dress 
of surpassing effect. Satins will be embroider- 
ed chiefly with braid of different shades ; this 
has an excellent eflbct, the shades giving the 
embroidery a raised appearance. Braid is 



much used to ornament dresses as well as 
manteaux. 

DtMiER Dressbs prevail of velvet or black 
satin. The effect however depends much in 
the make. The following style is the most 
fashionable : — 

The corsage half high ; the back plain ; the 
front a einq plis, reaching frona the shoulders 
and descending en demi Stuart to the end of 
the bust ; berthe of rich black lace; the sleeves 
all espagnol, having a long opening encircled 
with lace, and showing here and there an under 
sleeve of white satin. 

Caps are worn very small, with ruches, lap- 
pets, and ends of ribband, bunches of flowers 
without leaves. 

Coiffores of hair are very various, but it is 
generally higher, and wide ; the hair is also 
parted less backward on the head, and curls 
are worn very long. 

The newest form of bonnet is of moderate 
size, rather close ; the crown inclining a little 
forward, very few or no flowers inside, but 
coques or ribband prettily arranged, marabouts 
and small feathers. 

Velvet, velours epingle, and satin are the 
materials now in use for bonnets ; veils and 
violets are rather worn as ornaments to the 
front of bonnets, than falling on the face. 

Furs. — Sable trimmings will be much worn, 
in change with ermine. Muffs also will be 
mostly of ermine or sable ; and will be even 
smaller than those worn last winter, and orna- 
mented at each end with broad white satin 
ribbons. 

Collars. — Nothing can equal the beauty 
and richness of the collars and manchettes of 
the present day, particularly those embellished 
with aragonaise embroidery. Gracefulness 
and simplicity are the characteristics of this 
beautiful and always admired portion of dress. 
As to the patterns we would observe that the 
Les fichus Marie Antoinette retain also all their 
favor, being a perfect assemblage of lace, form- 
ing a fichu of the most graceful kind. We 
must also not omit mentioning des manchettes 
Moliere, des manches Ninon, and collerettes 
Jeanne d'Arc. 

The Colors which are now most &shion- 
able and likely to continue during the season, 
in more or less favor, are different shades of 
green, violet, £iLwns, and shots — such as pink 
and lilac, violet, and green, pink, -and fawn, 
maroon and ruby — grenat. Grey is a favorite 
color in silks. 
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In our chronicle for this month the fearful mystery, 
which has hitherto defied investigation, as to the nur- 
der of Mary Rogers, (the discovery of whose bodv in 
the North River, at Hoboken, in July, 1841, created so 
extensive an excitement,) demands the first place. The 
conce^ment has been so close, so perfect aa to iostify 
the belief, that but one human being could possibly be 
in the secret. Such however is not the case. The 
fineer of Omniscience is on the conspirators, and the 
voice of the blood of the victim has been heard ; the 
facts are in course of developement, brought about un- 
der circumstances awful and tragic in their nature and 
agency. A Mrs. Loss, in whose house at Hoboken, it 
is supposed the unfortunate girl died, in an attempt, by 
some physician, to conceal the expected fruits of her in- 
firmities, was accidentally shot, some time since, bv^«r 
own son. The wound proved fatal, but before her death 
some disclosures were made by her, on which the pro- 
per audK>rities are now acting. To publish at present 
the partid rumours which are afioat, would be worse 
than useless — it would be imprudent, and might tend 
to defeat the «uis of Justice. We are however free 
to state, that the general opinion is, as above stated, 
that the death of Mary Rogers, took place in the house 
of Mrs. Loss, wad that oar belief is, that the actors in 
that tragedy are known, and will not be permitted to 
escape. 

The eighteenth of November, the dav appointed for 
the execution o{ John 0. Colt, convicted or the murder 
of Samuel Adams, in this City, in September 1841, 
was a day of most painful interest throughout our en- 
lire community, which the inquiries, hopes, apprehen- 
sions, denouncements of some, and pi^ oif others, in> 
creased at every moment The hour for the execution 
was fixed, by Colt's desire, at 4 o'clock. Rev. D. 
Anthon, spent the whole morning with him, and he ap> 
peared and expressed himself perfectly resigned, and 
hopeful of God's mercy. 

At 12 o'clock Caroline Henshaw, who had lived with 
Coh as his wife, accompanied by Colt's brother and 
Rev. Dr. Anthon, visited the prisoner, who was then 
married to IkGss Henshaw ; a parallel to this ceremony 
is not to be found on record. He was also visited by 
his counsel, and sevmal friends. Towards two o'clock 
he sent for the Sheriff, and said to him, " If there are 
any gentlemen present who wish to see me and take 
their leave of me, I shall be happy to see them," of 
which, being announced by the Sneriff, many availed 
ihenselves. At die cloae of this sconce he requested 
to be left alone until the last moment, and the request 
was coix4>lied with. 

At a few minutes before 4, Sheriffs Hart and Web- 
stervelt went to his cell, to announce to him that his 
hoar had come— but their summons was not needed. 
Dr. Anthon stepped into the door, but started back in 
horror. On looking in at the cell, the body of Colt lay 
stretdied at fuU length upcm his bed, his hands crossed 
upon his abdomen and covered with blood, and a small 
Spanish dirk driven to his heart, was sdcking in his 
body. 

At this moment a volume of smok« and flame burst 
from the large cupola on the prison ; a tremendous 
rush was made by those outside towards the door, and 
by diose within to make their escape. The great bell 
on the City Hall struck the alarm, at the precise hour 
fixed for the Execution ; the en^es were promptly 
on the ground ; as the fire was m die very summit of 
the cufK^la, the water could not be made to reach it, 
and it continued to bum downwards, for an hour, until 
the whde was consumed to the roof. 

The loeg delay, die repeated tiioagh fruidess trials 
for pardon or reprieve, the announcement of the anidde, 
the extraordinary coincidence, certainly, of the fire, at 
the very moment almost of execudon— for, as Dr. An- 
tbon opened the cell door, the bell tolled oat in fint 



alarm— all toeether, roused the feelings of the c]x>wd 
to a high pitch of excitement As the night advanced, 
however, the crowd began to disperse : and thus ended 
a day, which, for excitement, has been rareljr equalled 
in this city— at all events, of late years. 

We must not omit to mendon that in the afternoon 
the planet Venus was disdncdy visible from 3 o'clock 
P. M. to its setdng — even when the sun was shining 
very brightly — owing doubdess to the unusual purity of 
the atmifsphere. Oroups of peofde were oc^ected at the 
comers ot the different streets, speculating as to the 
cause of this unsual appearance ; and the popular im- 
aginadon, what with the star, the suicide, and die fire, 
ran wild. 

Burning or thi Cupola of thb Tombs.— Among 
the business at the Board of Aldennan on the 2l8t, 
was a resolution by both Boards to inquire into the 
circumstances of the fire on the 18th, and whether any 
blame attaches to any, and to whom. 

A monument, of excellent workmanship and taste, 
has been erected over the remains of McDonald 
Clarke, the poet 

On the side of the block which meets die approach- 
ing spectator is a medallioB of the *' mad poet,'' m high 
relier. Beneath it are the dates of his birth and death 
—June 18lh, 1798, and March 6th, 1842. 
On the next side is this inscription : — 
*' (Epitaph written by himself.) 
SACRED 
To the Memory; 
of 

POOR Mcdonald clarkb. 

Let silence gaze — but curse not his grave* 
McD. C." 

FoRKiON ITEMS. — Grace Darling, the world-known: 
heroine of the Fera Islands, died on die 20th October, 
at the early ace of 26 years. The celebri^ which this 
amiable female had required, effected no change in her 
conduct or demeanor. "She was from her earliest years 
of a meek, kind, and gende disposidon, and so sho con- 
tinued to die last moment of her existence. 

African Chapels. — It is a fact which mnst be grati- 
fying to every Individual who rejoices at the downfall 
of slavery, that out of twenty-six wesle;|raB clumels in 
Sierra Leone, the roof dmbers, the floorings and other 
wood work of twenty is composed nearlv exclusively 
of slave ships, which have been taken by her Majesty's 
men-of-war on the coast, and condemned by the mixed 
commission court. 

England is in a very bad way. The people are u a 
miserable condidon. Wages are tumblmg down, and 
employment daily becoming scarcer. There has been 
an abundant harvest, but the millers and bakers have- 
kept up the prices of flour and bread, so that the public 
gain little by the bounty of Providence. 

The admission of American poric and btef^ by die 
new Tariff, is felt to be a great booBw 

The Britiah TretUy as interchanged. *' The trea^ 
is fairly engrossed, in a thin volame of folio ruled 
paper, bound in crim8<Mi velvet, with ribbons to de the 
covers together, when closed ; depending fimn whidi, 
by two Sliver or silk cords, with large tassels, of the 
same materials, is the teal, five or six indies in diame- 
ter, and an inch thick. The seal is contained in a s^ 
ver box or case, stamped on the cover with a beaudful 
raised impressicm of the British arms, and represents 
Queen Victoria on horseback, with • pase holding the 
horse, and surrounding the figures, the legend, *' Vic- 
toria Dei Orada^ritanniaram Regina Pidei Defensor." 
The sigiMtqre to die ratificadon by the Qoeen, is ia a 
large and bold hand* Victoria R." 

QVKSTIOH.— Are matrimonial treades not worth taaae 
such preservadon. The binding is at least more- 
lasUog where the beoadary faa» no question. 
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HELEN MAOaRBGOR. 

BT J. A. 8H2A. 

Among the numeTOUs female characters, 
formed and developed by the progressive 
circumstances of humble life, and rising 
thence into historical celebrity, few are re- 
0(Nrded, parallel in the romance of incident 
and purity of principle with that of Helen 
MacGreoor. This is evident in every 
attribute of her lofty and daring nature ; 
her sensitive honor, fearlessness, and stem 
decision on every point, affecting " the an- 
cient and honorable name." Among her 
sex she stands prominently forward, the 
energetic representative of feelings which 
sorrows and sufferings, such as hers, could 
alone justify, or vindicate as not irrecon- 
cileable with the softer and gentler charac- 
teristics of woman : their compatibility being 
dependent upon the cruelties and atrocities 
with which the legalized persecutors ad- 
ministered their commission. There is a 
charm, a spell of wild, impassioned chivalry 
about this heroine of one of the fiercest bor- 
der dramas which we meet in the Border 
troubles of Scotland. She was, a woman 
of violent and unrelenting passions, but in 
estimating her character we must keep in 
view those circumstances, which, as before 
alluded to, can alone preserve and sustain 
its harmonies of cause and effect ; those out- 
bursts of passion which were but the utter- 
ance of her excited spirit — of plain truth- 
speaking nature, in times and trials of impe- 
tuous action which knew not our modern 
diplomacy of demeanour. These remarks are 
merely explanatory : nature, speaking and 
acting through the impulses of the female 
heart, seldom needs exculpation; abstract 
right, at least, being the motive and main- 
spring. Helen partook also of the bardic 
spirit of the Gael, and sung the wrongs done 
to her peo]^e and her home in stirring verse. 
A pibrocky said to have been composed by 
her, is still in existence, and is represented 
to have been, " so piteously sad and wae- 
some that our' hearts amaist broke as we sate 
and listened to her — ^it was like the wailing 
of one that mourns for the mother that bore 



him — the tears came down the rough faces 
of our gillies as they hearkened, and I wad 
not have the same touch of heart-break 
again — no, not to have all the lands that 
ever were owned by MacGhregor." 

Of the many adventurous scenes in 
which this heroine acted and displayed the 
fixed energies of her character, none is 
more thrilling— *none more dramatic- than 
the invasion, by Captain Thornton and his 
band of regular troops and Lowlanders, of 
Rob Roy's or as it was more properly called 
" the MacGhregor's country, which included 
all that wild and mountainous territory 
which lies between the lakes of Loch Lo- 
mond, Loch Katrine, and Loch Ard." The 
surprise of the invaders, in the rocky and 
desolate passes, by old men, boys, and even 
women — an uncouth and unwonted descrip- 
tion of opponents armed, as they were with 
scythes, axes, clubs, daggers, and long 
knives — ^the arrival, in a scene so congeilial 
with all the surrounding associations of 
time, place and circumstance, of some thirty 
or forty highlanders, " whose short hose and 
belted plaids set out their sinewy limbs to 
the best advantage" — the lawlessness of the 
means of retaliation used by the adherents 
of Rob Roy in their conscientious right — 
the unexpected and sudden appearance of a 
woman-chieftain challenging their right of 
entry upon " the MacGrcgor's country" — 
the whde scene was full of the most drama- 
tic and intense effect. At this time Helen 
MacGregor Was between forty and fifty 
years of age : her countenance had been of 
the masculine cast of beauty, but her fea- 
tures bore now the strong, harsh, and ex- 
pressive evidence of the work of grief and 
passion, and of exposure to the rough wea- 
ther of a mountain country. " She wore 
her plcdd," {as represented m the acamipany- 
ing engraving) " not drawn around her head 
and shoulders, as is tiie fashion of the 
women in Scotland, but disposed around 
her body as the Highland soldiers wear 
theirs. She had a man's bonnet with a fea- 
tiier in it, an unsheathed sword in her hand 
and a pair of pistols at her girdle." 

The dialogue which followed her impera- 
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tive words addressed to Captain Thornton 
'-^^ stand ! and tell me what ye seek in the 
MacGregor's country^' — abounds with her 
characteristic firmness : and proves how the 
soul and feeling of woman expand under 
the severest trial of the affections. It is in 
such exigencies we see woman's natural 
superiority ; then the world with its wrongs 
and sufferings and persecutions can present 
mf difficulty to her daring — no pause to her 
derotedness, but triumph or death, 

" What seek ye here 1" she demanded. 

"We seek the outlaw, Rob Roy Mac- 
Gregor, and make no war on women ! " 
answered he. 

"Aye," retorted the Amazon, " I am no 
stranger to your tender mercies. rYe have 
left me neither virtue nor fame, my mother's 
bones will shrink aside in their grave when 
mine .are laid beside th^n. Ye have left 
me and mine neither house nor hold ; blan- 
ket nor bedding ; cattle to feed us, or flocks 
to clothe us : ye have taken from us all — 
all ! The very name of our ancestors have 
ye taken away, and now ye C(Hne for our 
lives." 

Subsequently, when the Bailie Nicol Jar- 
vie, who was a sharer in this picturesque 
and impressive interview, claimed relation- 
ship with the heroine, whom he addressed 
as his " kinswoman," her retort is scath- 
ing, and affords a striking supjdement to 
her jMrevious reply. 

" Yes," she said, " you, and such as you, 
might claim a relation to us when we stoop- 
ed to be the paltry wretches fit to exist un- 
der your dominion, as your hewers of wood 
and drawers of water; to find cattle for 
your banquets, and subjects for your laws 
to oppress and trample on. But now we are 
free ! Free by the very act which left us 
neither house nor hearth, food nor covering, 
which bereaved me of all — all — and makes 
me groan when I think I must still cumber 
the earth for other purposes than those 
of vengeance. And I will carry on the 
work this day has so well commenced, by 
a deed that shall break all bonds between 
MacGregor and the lowland churles ! " 

Nor did this fearful promise remain un- 
executed, although the victim was different 
from the one intended at that moment. A 
ganger, or revenue oflicer, named Morris, 
who had been left as a hostage for the safe- 
ty of Rob Roy during his absence at a 
" trysting," to which he had been invited, 
on promise of good faith, which had been 
violated, arrived at the scene of, and during 
interview. On learning the broken 
of the Lowlander towards her hus- 
and his captivity, she commanded 





the unfortunate hostajpe to be Inrought imto 
her presence, under the burning inflaesce 
of vengeance. At the summons they drag- 
ged the poor wretch forward, already half 
dead with terror. He fell prostrate before 
her, in an attempt to grasp her lor mercy; 
he entreated in an agony of ^nrit seldom 
witnessed; he protested his ignorance ef 
any design on the person of Rob Roy : but Ib 
the inconsistency of his terror he said he 
was but the agent of others : he prayed but 
for life — for Ufe only ; no matter under what 
tortures and privations. But Helen was 
inexorable. 

"I cmild have bid you tire," she said, 
" had life been to you the same weary and 
wasting burden that it is to me, that it is to 
every noble and generous mind. But you, 
wretch ! you could creep through the worid 
unaffected by its various disgraces, its ine^ 
fable miseries, its constantly accumulating 
masses of crime and sorrow ; you could live 
and enjoy yourself, while the noble-minded 
are betrayed, while nameless and birthless 
villains tread on the neck of the brave and 
the long-descended ; you could enjoy your- 
self like a butcher's dog in the shambles, 
battening on garbage, while the slaughter 
of the oldest and best went on around you. 
This enjoyment you shall not Hve to par- , 
take of: yon shedl die, base dog, and that 
before yon cloud shall pass over the sun." 

At her command the victim was seized, 
and bound, and hurled from the brink of a 
cliff into the lake, the body splashing in the 
dark waters, which, soon settling, closed 
calmly over one of the presumed betrayers 
of Rob Roy. 

Such is the tragic scene in this woman's 
life which most forcibly delineates her cha- 
racter, as partly drawn by the powerful pen 
of the Wizard of the North: and who 
c^uld better estimate, or more faithftiHy 
paraphrase it 1 

We are now led to aide what comparison 
of influence does the law enacted by Man 
hold to that of Nature 1 what is their com- 
parative strength under predatory alienation 
of right of property and cherished name, and 
reputation, and inheritance 1 for all were as 
indisputable in title as they were dear in feel- 
ing to Helen MacGregor. And, again, who 
so faithful, so fond, so devote<i as the mother 
and the wife, with all her woman's heart of 
sacred affection, excited by strong evidences 
of treason in practice against the dearest ob- 
jects of its earthly worship, whom it was 
sought to ensnare and deliver up, defence- 
less and desolated, to those who thirsted for 
blood 'i Such a mother, such a wife, such 
a woman was Helen MacGregor. 
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It would be difficult, it might be said, to I 
find a female so cruel in these days ! This 
can be granted with the observation, how- 
ever, that it would also be difficult to find a 
system of government tolerated, by intelli- 
gent beings, in the ferocious measures which 
produced and justified, or, at least, vindica- 
ted, this sanguinary and tragic re-action. — 
Let the' world but present a similar state of 
things, and it will produce an Helen Mac- 
Gregor as certainly as the tyranny of Robe- 
spierre produced a Charlotte Corday. What 
one effected for her people the other execu- 
ted for her nation. 

It would not be justice to close this 
sketch of the Scottish Heroine without 
adding that at a subsequent meeting, and 
in ano^er mood of mind, she addressed the 
Bailie Nicol Jarvie, and Francis Osbaldi- 
stone, in words, which, as they befitted the 
occasion, so did they prove how open her 
heart was to the influence of kind, and gen- 
tle, and beneficent feelings. "Kinsman," 
said she, " you are welcome ; and you, too, 
stranger, you also are welcome. You came 
to our unhappy country when our bloods 
were chafed, and our hands were red. Ex- 
cuse the rudeness that gave you a rough 
welcome, and lay it upon the evil times and 
not upon us." 



THE BOBBER'S DEATH-BED. 
Unknown, untended, and alone. 
Beneath the damp cave's dripping stone. 
On his low bed the robber lay, 
Watchipg the sun's departing ray, 
As slowly, faintly, faded all 
The dim light on that cavern's wall. 

Alone — alone — and death was near. 
And that stern man, unused to fear. 
Whose shout had led the battle-strife. 
Whose arm had bared the bloody knife, 
Whose soul would neither spare nor yield 
In secret way, or open field. 
That giant frame, of sineviry make, 
Why does each nerve and fibre quake 1 
Why glares around that eagle-eye 1 
Can he, the dauntless, fear to die 1 

• Yes ! Fear, a stranger-guest, has come 
To fill that cave's mysterious gloom 
With visions dire, and monsters fell. 
And some remembered — all too well — 
Dim pictures of the far-off past — 
All Mdeous now, and all defaced. 

What form is that advancing slow 1 
His mother wipes his misty brow ; 
He feels her breath, so gently warm. 
His head rests on her feeble arm, 



Kind words once more are heard, and felt, 
A mother's knee in prayer has knelt 
'Tis all a dream ! That form has gone ; 
The friendless one remains alone. 
Yet something still sounds in his ear — 
'Tis not the ocean-waves, though near; 
It is the still small voice, which speaks 
When nought beside the silence breaks. 
That voice, which neither wind nor wave, 
Nor aught can stifle, but the grave ; 
A still small voice— yet louder fiir 
To him who hears, than din of war; 
And deep, and clear, the warning cry. 
When sickness comes, and death is nigh. 

At early morn there sought that cave, 
On high behest, two warriors brave. 
Commissioned by their prince to find 
That lawless man — to guard and bind. 
At safety's risk, that iron hand. 
And from its terrors rid the land. 

Behold he sleeps ! — the veriest child 
Might sport beside that ruffian wild, 
So still, so fixed, so moveless now, 
The marble of that fearful brow. 
No passion stirs his fluttering breath. 
He sleeps the long cold sleep of death. 
He sleeps ; but who the tale shall tell 
Of that lone robber's lost farewell 1 
When earth, and sky, and sea, and air. 
And all they held of rich or fair; 
When all his greedy hand had gained, 
And all his hold would have retained, 
Were passing swiftly, surely by. 
And fading from his drooping eye; 
While nought but horror, guilt and gloom, 
Remained beside his opening tdmb. 

Yes ; then, even then, that holy book, 
With trembling hand, the robber took ; 
And such the lessons learned in youth, 
And such the force of heavenly truth. 
That while condemned the page he read, 
Some hope of mercy o'er it shed 
A ray more bright than earth could yield; 
And feelings, all too long concealed. 
Burst forth, o'ermaster'd by his fate. 
But, hark ! that call, " One moment wait.'* 
He drops the book — it is too late ! 



HONESTY IS THE BEST FOLIOT. 

In the fall of the year 1816, a poor man, 
with a large family of helpless children, 
came pushing up the Juniatta in a frail ca- 
noe, vrith all his worldly effects. He stop- 
ped at the house of a worthy gentleman 
who belonged to the Society of Friends, 
where he was hospitably entertained for the 
night. In reply to some inquires made by 
the Ctuaker, he stated he was in quest of a , 
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place where he could obtain employment as 
a day laborer, and a house to shelter his 
family in. He was Just such a man as the 
Ctuaker wished to employ, having a vacant 
tenement, which the poor man was moved 
to the next morning. The Cluaker gentle- 
man furnished him with a good cow at a 
stipulated price, for which the poor man was 
to pay in work. The man commenced and 
continued working on until the February 
following, still drawing 'his wages as fast as 
earned, but never asking for any thing in 
advance. Wheat was worth, at that time, 
two dollars and twenty-five cents per 
bushel, and other provisions were equally 
dear. The poor man began to find that, 
with all the exertions he could make, he 
was unable to furnish sufficient provision 
for his family and fodder for his cow — al- 
though the latter appeared to be almost as 
' necessary to their subsistence as the bread 
that was earned with so much exertion. — 
The poor honest man suffered a severe con- 
flict in his mind, between his duty and his 
paternal affection. Sitting, brooding over 
his hopeless lot one evening, after the la- 
bors of the day, fatigued in body and disspi- 
rited in mind, his reflections were despond- 
ing in the extreme. He mentally exclaim- 
ed to himself — "My patron, the Cluaker, 
has enough to spare! If I ask him, he 
will, perhaps, give me some of his abun- 
dance ; but no ! I cannot ; I yet owe him for 
the cow. I will go and ask him to take 
back the cow — no, no ! I cannot do that — 
my family will starve. Oh, my poor wife ! 
your delicate state of health prevents your 
lending me your accustomed assistance in 
obtaining bread for the helpless little ones ! 
I must — I must do something." 

With this purpose in view, he determined 
to wait on the Cluaker gentleman, make 
kAown his real situation, and ask his as- 
sistance. He had nearly reached the dua- 
ker's house — he paused to collect his 
thoughts — ^to summon resolution to tell his 
sad tale. The barn-yard was in view, with 
its many stacks of wheat and hay. A 
thought occurred to him that he might just 
take home a load of hay on his back, and 
put off for a time the pain of making 
known his destitute situation. The clothes 
line was at hand — it was taken down from 
the posts where it had been stretched, and 
he approached the stack-yard fence and im- 
mediately clambered up to the top, but his 
mind began to have some misgivings of the 
propriety of the course he was about to 
pursue. At that moment the Cluaker step- 
ped into the barn-yard, unperceived by the 
poor man — curious to see what any person 



could be doing in his barn-yard at that un- 
usual houlr of the night, he thought that he 
would watch the motions of the stranger, 
but what was his surprise when he heard 
^e well-known voice of his tenant exclaim, 
"Honesty is the best policy^ but my cow wiU 
die!" Aft«r sitting a few minutes longer 
he jumped down off the fence and ascend- 
ed the ladder to where the top had been 
thrown off the hay-stack, and commenced 
putting up a bundle of hay, throwing it 
down off' the stack, repeating every few 
moments, " Honesty is the best policy, but 
my cow will die !" He came down again, 
put the hay over the fence and once more 
took his seat on the top, where he con- 
tinued seated for nearly half an hour, still . 
repeating, " Honesty is the best policy," &c.' 
At length he jumped down, seized the hay 
with energy, and never stopped till he had 
fairly carried the hay back J» the top of the 
stack, where he had taken it from, exclaim- 
ing, "HoTiesty is the best policy, btU my cow — 
my cow — may and must die!" Afl;er putting 
up the line again he returned to his home, 
without waiting to see his Cluaker friend. — 
Early the next morning the good Cluaker 
called up his sons and directed them to load 
the wagon with hay and drive down to the 
poor man's house and unload it there, at 
the same time putting the following laconic 
note into their hands, and directing them to 
hand it to the poor man as the wagon was 
unloaded. In the mean time the poor man 
had risen and come to the door, seen them 
drive forward and unload the hay. Not a 
word was spoken until the son handed him 
the letter, which read thus : 

" Friend, thou hast truly said ' honesty is 
the best policy,' but I would add that thy 
cow shall not die; friend, ask when thee 
wants and thee shall surely obtain." 

I need only add, that the Cluaker kept 
his promise. The poor man was put on 
one of the farms in the spring with a yoke 
of oxen and the necessary implements of 
husbandry, and is now an independent 
farmer. 



INDIAN IDEAS AND ELOQUENCE. 
At the Congress of Lancaster, in 1744, 
between the government of Virginia and 
the Five Nations, the Indians were told, 
that if they would send some of their young 
men to Virginia, the English would give 
them an education at their college. An 
Indian orator replied to this offer as follows : 
"We know that you highly esteem the 
kind of learning taught in those colleges, 
and that the maintenance of our young i 
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while with you would be veiy expensive to 
you. We are convinced, therefore, that 
you mean to do us good by your proposal, 
and thank you heartily. But you who are 
wise must know, that diiTerent nations have 
different conceptions of things ; and you 
will not therefore take it amiss, if our ideas 
of this kind of education happen not to be 
the same with yours. We have had some 
experience of it ; several of our young people 
ware formerly brought up at the colleges of 
the northern provinces ; they were instruct- 
ed in all your sciences. But when they 
came back to us, they were bad runners ; 
ignorant of every means of living in the 
woods ; unable to bear either cold or hun- 
ger ; knew neither how to build a cabin, 
take a deer, or kill an enemy ; they spoke 
our language very imperfectly ; were neither 
fit for hunters, warriors or counselors ; they 
were totally good for nothing. We are, 
however, not the less obliged by your kind 
offer, though we decline accepting it; and 
to show our gratefid sense of it, if the gen- 
tlemen firom Virginia will send us a dozen 
of their sons, we will take great care of their 
education, instruct them 'in all we know, 
and make men of them." 



TBE DYING- MOTHER. 

Mother, the spring's young blossoms 

Are blooming in the vale ; 
The hawthorn in the meadow 

Perfumes the passing gale ; 
The lambs — I see them sporting 

Beneath the sunbright sky; 
Mother, the spring is lovely, 

It is too soon to die. 

Mother, my child is sleeping, 

Its little heart's at rest ; 
No thought of coming sorrow 

Disturbs its peaceful breast. 
It seems but one short moment 

Since first I heard its cry j 
Yet has it leam'd to know me, 

Oh, mother I must I die 1 

Mother, the love that brought me 

A bride within this home. 
Would last unchanged, and faithful 

For many a day to come. 
It nt'er has known a shadow, 

Nor cloud across its sky ; 
I cannot yield this treasure ; 

I am too rich to die. 

When autumn winds blow fiercely, 
And strip the wither'd bough ; 

When childhood's smile has faded, 
And scorn sits on its brow ; 



When he who once spoke kindly 
Meets me with alter'd eye ; 

Then fare thee well, my mother, 
For then I fain would die ! 

" Hush ! hush !" the mother answer'd, 

Her look irtras grave but kind ; 
" These are sad thoughts, beloved. 

To cross thy anxious mind. 
He who in mercy feedeth 

The ravens when they cry. 
He, only knows the season 

Fittest to live, or die." 



BESIGNATIOIf. 
When the present Queen of France was in- 
formed of the death of her daoghter* Maria of 
Wurtemberg, she uUered this touching ex- 
clamation, " My (>od, I have a daughter less, 
but thou hast an angel more!" 

A queen stands in her palace hall, 

With regal honors crown'd j 
And Jewel'd dames attend her caU) 

And menials wait around ; 
And all that rank administers — 
Wealth, honor, royalty — are hers. 

A king her lordly partner stands. 

And princes are her sons ; 
And daughters fidr, in other lands. 

Reign, kingly chosen ones ; 
While others round are springing up, 
Fair buds of loveliness and hope ! 

For her, with pomp of queenly life. 

Domestic pleasures blend ; 
A mother loved — a cherish'd wife — 

At once the q^teen saidfrumd! 
Nor better served than loved, I ween. 
That wife and mother, friend and queen I > 

O, where were mortals found, whose bay 
Of pride might greener proved 

Or who than she more boldly say 
" My mountain shall not move 1" 

AVhere look for proud and haughty mein 

If not in hei^— that lofly queen % 

A messenger I — he comes to bear 

A tale of grief and woe ; 
A daughter, beautiful and fair, 

By death is stricken low; 
A jewel from her crown hath fled — 
Her child— her best-beloved, is dead ! 

That queen ! how beareth she the stroke I-> 

Meekly she bends her head. 
Her gentle spirit, bruised, not broke, 

Resigneth thus the dead — 
" A child beloved, less is min*, 
An ANQEL marCj my God, is thine 1" 
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Or, the Miseries of ' Enforced Marriage. 

CHAPTER I. 

The last carriage had departed from the 
door of the Opera House, when two young 
men, of fashionable appearance, sauntered 
slowly down the colonnade. "The hour 
is suitable enough," observed Mr. Levison, 
the elder of the two, " but the place appears 
to be strangely chosen for the development 
of a mystery ; and I still think that some 
imposition was intended, and you would 
have been very foolish to have come alone." 

Montgomery, which was the name of the 
other, pressed his arm, and pointed out a 
man, of ordinary appearance, who was stand- 
ing in the shade of one of the doors ; but be- 
foie they could reach him, he darted between 
the pUars, and retired out of sight. 

Montgomery's first impulse was to follow 
him, but Levison forcibly held him back. 

" Are you mad, Demdl V he exclaimed ; 
" that fellow has the very look of a thief! — 
He would decoy you into some of the infa- 
mous houses that abound in the courts and 
alleys, in that direction, and your hfe would 
perhaps be sacrificed to your foolish curiosi- 
ty. If you are convinced that tins fellow 
was the person you expected to meet, we 
may as well go home ; for should my uncle 
discover that we are out at this time of the 
night — or rather morning — we shall have a 
fine lecture firom him at breakfast." 

Montgomery reluctantly followed the ad- 
vice of his companion; they accordingly 
turned down Pall Mall, and walked toward 
St. James Place, where they resided. 

They had walked but a short distance 
when Montgomery descried two individuals 
walking in the shade of the houses on the 
opposite side of the street. One of which 
appeared to be the mysterious stranger, and 
the other a female. In a little time, the 
woman crossed the street, and stood still un- 
til the two young men came up to her, then, 
in a low tone, she solicited charity. 

Montgomery's heart was ever alive to 
misery, and he drew out his purse, while 
Levison relinquished his arm and passe/d 
slowly on. As Denzil drew out some sil- 
ver, he fixed an earnest look on the woman's 
countenance. The dark complexion, the 
raven-black tresses, and the large black eyes 
which she fixed on Montgomery, returning 
his scrutiny with interest, together with the 
singularity of her costume, gave her an air 
altogether so foreign firom what he had ever 
seen before, that Montgomery would have 
felt interested, had he not had a personal 
^ motive for being so. 



"What country do you belong to?" he 
demanded. 

"I am of all countries," she replied; 
"my nation are wanderers upon the face 
of the earth. I am one of those, young 
man, who can foretel the fate of others, yet 
know not my own. I can tell by the as- 
pect of yonder stars that are disappearing be- 
fore the glorious orb of day, that some evil 
threatens you. You have this night thrown 
away an opportunity ; but remember, it is 
as injurious to act with too much caution, as 
it is to be rash." 

" Will that opportunity occur again V* de- 
manded Denzil. 

" If you can get rid of your companion, it 
is not too late. Return in half an hour and 
you will find one who can tell you things 
past, present, and to come. This morning, 
we leave England ; and he who stopped you 
at your door, and appointed a meeting at the 
Opera House, will not visit this country 
again. But if you do not return, take this 
warning firom me. Desist from your present 
pursuit ; shun, as your greatest misery that 
which you look upon as your greatest hap> 
pinefis. In plain terms, you must not marry 
her whom you now love. If you do, you 
will incur a fearful guilt." 

The voice of Levison, calling loudly upon 
him to come on, roused Montgomery firom 
the state of horror jvnd surprise into which 
he had fallen. 

"Why, what is the matter nowl"" ex- 
claimed Levison as he was jmned by his 
friend. " More mysteries, Denzil % You look 
as if you had seen a ghost. For heaven's 
sake, act like a rational being, and do not 
stare about you with that bewildered look." 

" Do not talk to me just now," returned 
Denzil. 

" What long tale was that woman tell- 
ing youl" said Levison, as they reached 
the door of their home. 

" I wish I could believe that woman to be 
an impostor — yet I cannot !" said Montgo- 
mery, in an agitated tone, " oh ! no — she had 
some sure foundation for what she uttered." 

Levison smiled incredulously, as they 
reached the house. 

The servant looked insignificantly at the 
young men, as he admitted them. 

" What is the matter James 1" deitended 
Levison, " my uncle does not know that we 
have been out, does he 7" 

" He does, indeed, sir, and he has roused 
the whole house; Miss Rachel, and my 
young lady, and all." 

" Then we shall have a pretty lecture," 
said Le^on; " but come, we may as well 
face it at once. Where are they *?" 
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the libraiy, sir, master has just order- 
ed breakfast." 

"Breakfest!" repeated Levison, "and 
we have not been in bed ; but, no matter, 
they will see that we have not been very 
outrageous in our vigils. So come along. 

Reluctantly, Denzil followed to the libra- 
ry. The keen eye of the elder Mr. Levison 
surveyed them, from head to foot, in silence. 
As they entered. Miss Rachel bridled up her 
tall, stately form, with more than usual dig- 
nity, and Fanny Levison's naturally bright 
complexion deepened into a crimson glow, 
as her anxious eye rested on Montgomery's 
perturbed countenance. 

" Good morning, gentlemen," said old Le- 
vison drily ; " I did not expect to be honored 
so early virith your company. Fanny, my 
dear, ring the bell, and desire James to bring 
more muffins; so early a morning's walk 
must have given the young men a good 
appetite." 

Denzil undertook to make some explana- 
tions, but he was interrupted by the old gen- 
tleman, as IMlows : 

" I beg, Mr. Denzil Montgomery, you will 
not trouble yourself with any explanations. 
I dp not require them. You are quite inde- 
pendent — quite your own master, and wel- 
come to take the shortest way to ruin ; but as 
to my nephew, Charles Levison, I can only 
say &at if your friendship is more valuable 
than mine ; if he thinks he can do better by 
following your councils than mine, why, all 
I can say is, that he his welcome to do so. — 
It will not grieve me, I assure you. I have 
done my best to open your eyes to the dan- 
gers of London. I came here solely for 
your advantage and pleasure. But I really 
wonder that you have been so moderate. 
You should have come home at eleven or 
twelve to-roorrow, with disfigured features, 
or, perhaps, a broken limb, and the loss of 
your watches, which, I am rather surprised 
to see, are still in your possession." 

" Our FROLIC his been a cheap one, I as- 
sure you, uncle," observed Charles, scarcely 
able to keep from laughing; " we have not 
expended one penny ; unless it "may be that 
Denzil gave s<Hnething to a pretty beggar, 
who detained him with along, lamentable 
tale, at the comer of one of the streets." 

" A beggar ! and at this time of night, or 
rather morning ! and standing too, at the 
corner of a street, where you might have 
been set upon by four or five fellows, and 
overpowered in a minute !" 

Here Mr. Levison began to edify the 
youths with a long story about a narrow es- 
cape which he ran in the year '73. Denzil 
'was in agonies. He might yet reach the spot, 




named by the gipsey, within the appointed 
half hour, but he dreaded incurring Mr. 
Levison's resentment by quitting the room at 
the commencement of one of his most inter- 
esting stories. All his audience, however, 
had either decamped or gone .to sleep, before 
the story was half finished, with the excep-, 
tion of Denzil, to whom he turned as he con- 
cluded his narrative, and said, " so you see, 
my dear boy, that the most cautious may be 
taken in. I hope, therefore, that as you 
have escaped so well this time, you will be 
more careful for the fiiturje ; and never let 
mistaken pity draw you aside for a moment, 
to listen to such people as Charles tells me 
you were in company with this' morning. 
Well, I declare, it is past six ; it is time I 
took my medicine : but your folly has de- 
ranged every thing. I should not be at all 
surprised if I have a return of my old coni- 
plaint, after all the precautions I have taken 
against it. Early rising is not good for those 
in declining years. When I was your age, 

indeed " 

" What 13 my age, sir V* said Denzil sud- 
denly, "you have sometimes told me that 
Fanny and I were exactly of the same age ; 
but I camiot help thinking that she is young- 
er than I am ; for it seems to me that I re- 
member her as a very little girl, when I was 
a tall boy." 

" And now you are a tall man ; although 
you have all the fojly and thoughtlessness of 
a boy. But, come, Charles is asleep, and I 
dare say you will have no objection to follow 
his example, for you look quite feverish and 
tired. I declare, I shall be gla4 to get you 
all down in the country again, and into a 
regular way of living ; and it will, indeed, be 
well, if we now get out of London, without 
some mischief" 

Mr. Levison hobbled off to his chamber to 
take his morning dose ; and Denzil was left 
alone with Fanny, Charles being too sound- 
ly asleep to be reckoned as one of the com- 
pany. 

With folded arms and irregular step, Den- 
zil paced the room backwards and forwards, 
while Fanny, though she affected to be en- 
gaged with a book, from time to time, raised 
her sparkling blue eyes to his, with a look of 
surprise and inquiry. 

At length Denzil threw himself on a chair 
opposite to her, and said, " you are unusually 
silent, my dear Fanny," are you too angry 
with me for playing the truant." 

" Angry ! no, Denzil, only surprised and 
grieved, that any thing should have occurred 
to distress you, which you think necessary 
to conceal from your best friends.'* 

"It is only that I would not willingly dis- 
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tress those friends, and that I fear, I know 
not why, to incur the reproach of some whom 
I hardly know whether I should consider as 
such, that I am silent as to the cause that 
drew me firom home last night," replied 
Denzil. 

" Then there is a mystery, and you are 
bound to concealment," observed Fanny, 
looking very grave. " Oh ! Denzil, beware ! 
How often have you been cautioned against 
indulging your disposition for romance 1" 

" This is the second time to-night I have 
been reproached for my love of the marvel- 
lous," interrupted Denzil, rather petulantly ; 
'' yet I assure you, Fanny, in this instance, 
I have nothing to reproach myself with ; for 
it was not of my seeking, and I acted with 
all due caution— with too much caution, in- 
deed, for it defeated my purpose." 

" Do not talk to me any more about 
it," said Fanny, assuming her own tone, 
" for unless you can speak plainly, and tell 
me the whole story, you had better not raise 
my curiosity at all. 

" I cannot tell you then, Fanny," said 
Denzil, gasping from excess of agitation, as 
the recollection of the Gipsey's last words 
rushed into his mind. " I must not tell you — 
I must not talk with you — I must leave you 
forever, unless my doubts, my fears are ex- 
plained." 

" Good heavens, Denzil, what's the mat- 
ter? What is it you meanl" exclaimed 
Fanny, starting \xp. " Charles ! Charles ! 
arouse yourself! What has Denzil been 
doing 1 — where has he been 1" 

" Been — ^been only to meet that man. It 
was very foolish, and so I told him," return- 
ed Charles half asleep. *' An old impostor ! 
I wish I had seen him." 

" Who 1 What is it you axe talking of 1 
Why do you not at once tell my father, if 
Denzil is in danger 1" exclaimed Fanny. 

"Tell my uncle— tell hun whaf?" said 
Charles rubbing his eyes and beginning to 
recollect himself; " I have nothing to tell, 
child, except a foolish dream, about I know 
not what ; but I must positively go to bed, 
for I am actually tured out ; and Denzil, I 
am sure, had better try to go to sleep too. It 
will bring us both to our sober senses." 

" Tell me but one thing, Denzil, befor^ 
you go, and I shall be satisfied," said Fanny 
detaining the latter as he was following his 
companion out of the room ; " have you 
been induced to take too much wine, or are 
you really unhaj^y 1" 

" I have not been drinking, my dear girl, 

~ am really unhappy," said Denzil in a 

tone ', " though I do not know that 

any real cause to be so. Perhaps the 





whole is unfounded ; and yet I know not 
how to prove it so." 

Fanny relaxed the hold she had kept of 
his arm } her lips quivered, and as she turn- 
ed from him to the window to conceal her 
tears, Denzil followed her, exclaiming, 

" Fanny, my beloved, my adored Fanny ! 
and yet, wretch as I am, how dare I call yoa 
so, when, perhaps——" 

" Fot Hiercy's sake do not talk so wildly, 
Denzil. Oh ! what can have happened V* 
and she clasped her hands in agony. " What 
has occurred to occasion this change? I 
saw, during the whole of yesterday eve- 
ning, that something unusual had disturbed 
you. My aunt, too, remarked that you were 
not in your usual spirits, nor did you seem 
so much delighted with the music as she ex- 
pected you would have been ; but then, your 
manners, your affection toward me did not 
appear to have changed. On the contrary, 
how proud and happy you made me when 
you said— you know what you said, Denzil, 
when the prima donna sang your fiivorite 
melody." 

She blushed as she recalled to the recol- 
lection of her lover, this expression of his 
tenderness, and Denzil with a sigh replied, 
" Yes, I know what I said, dear Fanny^ 
and now say, that I would rather hear you 
sing it, with the grace and simplicity so 
peculiarly your own, than hear it as we did 
last night, loaded with all the ornament that 
skill and science could bestow." 

" Let me sing it to you, now," said Fanny 
with a tender smile, " and see if it will not 
lull into quiet those vexations, whatever 
they may be, which seem so much to dis- 
compose you." 

"Not now — ^not now. Oh, no, dearest 
Fanny, I dare not trust myself to listen to 
you now," exclaimed Denzil, with an air 
of distraction. "Oh, no, I will go and try 
to seek repose. I will endeavor to reason 
myself into calmness. I dare not listen to 
your voice now ; I dare not think how often 
I have listened to it, until——" 

He rushed out of the room, and Fanny 
remained for some moments gazing after 
him, with scarcely less emotion than he had 
himselfbetrayed. 

"Heaven preserve his senses!" she at 
length ejaculated, " and yet, suisely, these 
cannot be the visions of a distempered brain. 
There is too much method in them for mad- 
ness : and yet what possible event could ren- 
der it criminal in him to love mel Jt is true, 
my father does not, I believe, suspect that 
his affection f<Nr me di£fen £rom that 
my cousin Charles feels for me ; but, 
did, would he object to it 1 Oh, no, he 
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kind and indulgent both to Denzil and me ; 
and if Denzil's fortune is but small, as I 
sometimes suspect, shall I not have sufficient 
wealth for both 1" 

The entrance of her aunt Rachel dis- 
turbed Fanny's reverie. 

Miss Rachel began to chide Fanny for 
looking out of the window, when she should 
be engaged at her studies ; but soon perceiv- 
ing that the poor girl was laboring under 
sudden illness, she entreated her to go to 
her chamber, while she sent for a physician. 
Long before he arrived, however, Fanny 
was fast asleep. She had, indeed, wept un- 
til her eyes were red and swollen, and her 
senses had become bewildered. 

Having introduced the family of Mr. 
Charles Levison to our readers, we must 
now go back a little in our narrative, and 
make the reader acquainted with his own 
private history. 

Mr. Levison, senior — brother of Charles 
— ^was a man of immense wealth and ancient 
family, who had for many ages been seated 
in the most picturesque part of Cumberland. 
The present possessor of the name, and the 
head of the family to which we have just in- 
troduced our readers, prided himself much 
more upon the antiquity of his family than 
on its wealth. " Chance may enrich the 
man of base blood," he frequently observed, 
** but cannot ennoble him ;" and as he car- 
ried this principle into action, and frequent- 
ly manifested a degree of contempt towards 
many of his neighbors, who were not so 
fortunate as himself in being able to trace 
their pedigrees to a period far remote, it may 
be readily conceived, that, when resident on 
his patrimonial estate, he led a very retired 
and independent sort of life. 

It was rumoured, however, that, in his 
youth, and while a younger brother, Mr. 
Levison had been desperately gay ; and it 
was known that his brother, then the posses- 
sor of Levison Hall and^he surrounding,es- 
tates, for many miles in extent, had been 
severely taxed tp supply his brother's extra- 
vagances. 

Alfred Augustus Levison — ^the elder bro- 
ther — who, at that period, was the represen- 
tative of the family, had, it appeared, much 
less dignified notions of the advantages of 
high birth and pure blood than his brother 
Charles, the testy old gentleman already in- 
troduced to the reader. He was arrogant, 
sometimes, it is true, and occasionally tjrran- 
nical, if he was crossed in his views or 
wishes ; but as those were mostly confined 
within a narrow compass — as he limited his 
ambition to being the best shot, possessing 
the finest horses, and the best pack of hounds 




in the country, and indulged no feelings that 
were likely to interfere with the comfort of 
his neighbors — he had few enemies ; while 
his hospitality, and readiness to join in all 
the festive sports, even among his inferiors, 
and promote them by a lavish expenditure 
of his money, gained him many well wishers, 
if not exactly what might be called friends. 

Mr. Levison had remained a bachelor, 
until he reached the age of forty-five. Then, 
for the first time, he saw a lady who was 
calculated to excite the tender passion. • 

Coming from a public inn, about ten miles 
distant from his residence, his horse sudden- 
ly reared, and throwing him forward, his 
head struck against the gate of the inn yard. 

It was late in the evening, and no surgeon 
resided vdthin ten miles of the spot ; but ^ 
stranger who had, that evening, driven up 
to the inn, in a single-horse chaise, and en- 
gaged bed for himself, and another for a 
young lady, whom he represented as his 
daughter, stepped forward and announcing 
himself as a miUtary surgeon, offered his 
services. This offer was gladly accepted, 
and Mr. Levison, by bis directions^ was put 
to bed. For many days, Mr. Levison linger- 
ed between life and death, and the stranger 
delayed his journey, in order that he might 
continue his services. Day and night, he 
watched by his bedside, and if he left him, 
for a short time, to take some refreshments, 
his daughter, a beautiful girl about nineteen 
years of age, regularly supplied his place, ad- 
ministered the medicines, smoothed his pil- 
low, and listened to and soothed his com- 
plaints, with the gentleness of an attached 
relative, rather than an entire stranger. 

Gradually, Mr. Levison became fully 
sensible of the value of these attentions ; and 
grateful as he felt for the care and skill to 
which he readily believed he owed the pre- 
servation of his life, still warmer were the 
feelings with which he regarded Ms beauti- 
ful nurse. 

Elinor Tyrrel was indeed beautiful.-^ 
Her form was symmetry itself, while every 
movement was replete with elegance. Her 
complexion, of the clearest olive, was lighted 
by the bright glow of heafth, and her lovely 
mouth, ever smiling, disclosed teeth with 
which the most exquisite pearls could not 
compare ; while her dark hair clustered in 
thick natural ringlets, over her beautiful 
forehead, and her large black eyes beamed 
with tenderness and feeling. 

Such was the being ordained to inspire, in 

the bosom of Mr. Levison, feelings to which 

he had hitherto been a stranger. 

in her father, Mr. Levison found a |deasant 

and entertaining companion ; and he began 
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to feel uneasy at the thought that a short 
time must s^arate him from two such 
persons. 

At length, he learned that Mr. Tjrrel 
was seeking to establish himself as a medical 
practitioner, and was now journeying to a 
town about fifty miles distant, which had 
been pointed out to him as offering a fair 
field for his exertions. 

'' Could he not be prevailed upon to fix his 
residence nearer T' thought Mr. Levison; 
" Why not in nly own neighborhood 1 My 
influence would secure him practice." 

The proposition was made, and eagerly 
caught at by Mr. Tyrrel. The horse and 
chaise, in which the latter had travelled, was 
sent back to the friend from whom he had 
borrowed it, by one of Mr. Levison's ser- 
vants, and he and his beautiful daughter 
accompanied their patient home, to remain 
with him until a house could be procured, 
and affairs arranged to their satis&ction. 

Elinor was delighted with the house — 
which was a truly noble mansion — the park, 
the shrubbery, the gardens, all were sub- 
jects of admiration, and she expressed her 
feeling with all the warmth and simplicity of 
childhood. Upon one occasion, when she 
had been thus warmly expressing the de- 
light she experienced, Mr. Levison gained 
sufficient courage to say, "It is in your 
power. Miss Tyrrel, to be mistress of all 
you see, if you cholDse to take the owner 
into the bargain." 

Mr. Tyrrel was present when this was 
said, though it was not uttered as if intended 
for his hearing. Elinor did not reply, but 
cast down her eyes and turned pale. Mr. 
Levison changed the conversation. 

On that day, it was long before Mr. Levi- 
son and his companion lefl their wine, for 
the tea table, and Elinor's anxious eye read 
inmiediately, in her father's countenance, 
that something more than ordinary had oc- 
curred to please him. His look, as he met 
Elinor's inquiring glance, spoke volumes; 
and pale, trembling, and agitated, the un- 
happy girl sank down upon her chair. 

" I think I must turn nurse, now," ob- 
served Levison, who was evidently elated 
with vrine ; " you have made me well, and I 
must try my skill in curing you." 

Elinor thanked him and assured him that 
she was well — quite well. 

" If you are not, you ought to be," observed 
her father with marked emphasis. 

Elinor raised her eyes to his, with a look 
not merely of reproach ; but reproach, con- 
tempt, indignation, and defiance, all were 
blended in one fiery glance, and Tyrrel's 
spirits seemed for a moment daunted, but he 



quickly recovered hunself, and in a tone of 
levity, observed, " Elinor, I suspect, begins 
to fancy herself a fine lady, because she has 
got into a fine house, and thinks it necessary 
to the character to be nervous and vapourish j 
but we shall soon find means' to cure her of 
that fancy. Do not you think we shall, 
Mr. Levison 1" 

" If that is aU," said Levison, looking ten- 
derly and thoughtfully at her ; but Elinor 
had again sunk into a fit of musing, and did 
not seem to notice what had been said. 

Elinor did not retire that evening at the 
usual hour. Her father appointed a meeting 
in the garden; and there he soon joined her. • 
He at once informed his daughter that Mr. 
Levison had offered to make her the mistress 
of his hand and fortune. 

" Now I know what you are going to say, 
Elinor," he continued, " but pray curb your 
impatience and listen to me. As to love for 
Hanmierton, I know it is all very natural 
that you should fiuicy that you can never 
love anybody but him, rascally as he has 
behaved to you. I was in love, as it is 
called, two or three times before I was one- 
and-twenty, and I fancied each time that 
the goddess of my idolatry was the only 
one who could make me happy. I married 
at last for love, and you know how su- 
premely happy your mother and I lived 
together." 

"Do not mention my mother, sir," ex- 
claimed Elinor with vehemence. " Had my 
mother lived, I should never have been the 
wretch I ami" 

"Very likely not," said Mr. Tyrrel, 
drily; she would have made you a wretch 
in her own way. She would have married 
you to some romantic fool, not worth a 
shilling, and have had the felicity of see- 
ing you starving with half a dozen children 
around you." 

"My mother would have done nothing 
but what was proper and good," returned 
Elinor, with increasing indignation. " My 
mother would never have seen her child 
sold to shame and misery! Oh! that I 
were now in the cold and silent grave, in 
which she rests ! Oh ! that I could forever 
hide " 

"Phaw! a truce to these tragedy airs. 
What shame have you incurred that re- 
quires so great a sacrifice as death in the 
prime of youth 1 What's past is past ; and 
it b known to none but youiself. Ham- 
merton is, by this time, some thousands of 
miles from us, and if he were to return, he 
would not dare to breathe a word against 
the wife of Mr. Levison." 

" I can never become the wife of Mr. 
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Leviscai," said Elinor firmly. I am not go- 
ing to plead the disparity of our ages ; but 
there is another, — an unansweraUe-**a fatal 
objection ;" and she hid her fiice with her 
hands while her voice became inarticulate 
with agony. 

*' It is a lie 1" exclaimed Tyrrel, grasping 
her arm with voilence. " I will not betieve 
it. It is a plan &bricated to defeat the &ir 
prospects that have opened both for you and 
myself." 

" No ! so help me heaven !" exclaimed 
Elinor, sinking on her knees, and raising 
her hands in solemn adjuration. 

The moonbeams fell full upon her beau- 
tiful countenance; her face was ghastly 
pale, and Mr. Tyrrel, after gazing at her 
for a moment in silence, raised her in his 
arms from the ground. 

"My poor girl," he observed in a sooth- 
ing tone, " I have been rash and unjust. If 
it be so, my child, do not grieve. I am poor, 
it is true. You know how poor ; yet we 
must do the best we can to screen you from 
the worldV contempt B ut we will not talk 
of this now. Keep up your spirits, Elinor ; 
and, above all things, do not discourage Mr. 
Levison's suit. I have a double reason to 
improve his friendship, since he alone can 
furnish the means to provide for you, my 
child. But it is late, and you had better go 
in, and retire for the night" 

Although Elinor, like her &ther was fiery 
and vindicative, yet she was easily wrought 
upon by persuasion and gentleness; and, 
little as he deserved it, truly solicitous for 
his welfare. Neither was she insensible 
to her own interest ; and having experienc- 
ed the bitter evils of poverty, she trembled 
at the thought of being again exposed its 
terrors. On her next meeting with Mr. Le- 
vison she showed no reluctance to listen to 
his suit, except such as might he easily at- 
tributed to maiden modesty, which 

" Would be wooed, and not nnsoaght be won." 

But Mr. Tyrrel's deep laid plans did not 
end in merely retaining Mr. Levison's tem- 
porary friendship ; and, by degrees, Elinor 
was brought to Hsten to, debate, and finally 
assist in his nefarious plans for imposing 
upon their warm-hearted and unsuspecting 
benefactor. 

Before the end of six weeks firom their 
first meeting, Mr. Levison led Elinor Tyr- 
rel to the hymeneal aJtar, to the astonish- 
ment of all his friends and neighbors, and 
the scandal of all the ladies, young and old, 
who had, at different times, flattered them- 
selves that they stood a fair chance of over- 
coming his avowed aversion to matrimony. 



I Mr. Levison, however, was too much oc- 
cupied with his new-bom happiness to con- 
cern himself about what the world said of 
him. 

The honeymoon passed away, and as 
Elinor was laboring under a slight indis- 
position, Mr. Tyrrel was requested to re- 
main and watch over her health. Although 
Mr. Levison declared that he never knew 
what happiness was, until he became a 
husband, yet strange and mysterious whis- 
pers were soon in circulation, respecting the 
newly married pair ; and it was predicted, 
by those who professed to have the best in- 
formation on the subject, that a 8toni| was 
gathering which would effectually destroy 
the present happiness at Levison Hall — 
Too soon, indeed, were these predictions 
verified ; for such was the anguish of Eli- 
nor's mind, that her husband began to 
tremble not only for her life, but also for 
her reason. 

" Are such things usual in her com- 
plaint 1" inquired Mr. Levison of Mrs. 
Williams, his old house-keeper. 

The old woman said she had heard 
of such things, and repeated two or three 
stories on the subject ; but then it always 
proved that there was some hidden cause. 
In one, it was that they had been ferced 
into a marriage with a person they hated ; 
in another the fear of not being able to pro- 
vide for their ofiispring ; and a third, from 
a consciousness of guilt " 

*' Pshaw ! but none of these cases can 
apply to your mistress," said Mr. Levison, 
interrupting her. 

" No, no, to be sure not/' returned the 
old lady, casting down her eyes, anil look- 
ing rather mysterious. 

"Williams! you know or suspect more 
than you are willing to tell," he at last ut- 
tered with difficulty, " you have been fifly 
years in my fiunily. You nursed me, and 
loved me as your own, and I have always 
been kind and respectful to you : if, then, 
there is anything concealed from me; if you 
know any thing of the secret cause y and 
yet you cannot, dare not suspect. I know 
not what I am saying, Williams. You have 
distracted me, and I insist that you tell me 
what you know, or fancy you know !" 

The old woman then said that Fanny 
in her sleep had murmured the following 
words : " it is no use going on this way any 
longer. I would sooner, at once, confess it 
all to him, and trust to his mercy to provide 
for me and the wretched child, than live to 
face that dreadful hour." 

Mr. Levison hid his face and burst 
tears. They were the first he had 
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since he had attained the age of manhood, 
but they had not the eflfect of allaying the 
tempest which raged in his bosom*, and the 
old woman, frightened at what she had 
done, sobbed in concert. 

" I will be satisfied befote I sleep," he at 
length exclaimed, rising in a violent pas- 
sion. " Williams, I charge you be silent as 
to what you have heard. It may, I pray 
fervently it may, be all the effects of de- 
lirium ; but for my sake, if you value me, 
do not tell any one your suspicions." 

" I would not say a word for the whole 
world," returned the old woman, still weep- 
ing. , " Fm sure I love the poor thing as if 
she was my own ; and whenever I've heard 
hints thrown out among the servants, Fve 
always -" 

" So public, too," interrupted Mr. Levi- 
son, starting ; " how have I slumbered all 
this while, or what infatuation has so long 
blinded me 7 I am the only one who could 
not see that I have been cheated, fooled, be- 
trayed — ^made even the laughing-stock of 
my own servants and the whole world." 

" Oh, no ! I'm sure everybody pities you," 
said the poor old woman. " I was asked 
by Madame Askew last Sunday, as I was 
coming from church, " 

" Do not, for Heaven's sake, do not tor- 
ture me any longer," exclaimed Mr. Levi- 
son, in agony. " Where is Tyrrel *? I will 
seek him instantly, and demand satis^- 
tion of my doubts." 

When, however, he caught sight of Eli- 
nor coming up the long avenue towards the 
house, her loveliness made him falter in his 
resolution, and he determined to appear per^ 
fectly easy in her presence. But Mr. Levi- 
son was a novice in deception. When he 
spoke to her his words died away in his 
throat; and he turned away, unable to 



Elinor darted a look of consternation at 
her father, as her husband turned away. 

"What can have happened 1" she ob- 
served, in a voice of alarm; "we are "be- 
trayed!" 

"No, no — do not think so — something 
has disturbed him ; but it is impossible, it 
cannot be that !" returned Tyrrel. " At any 
rate, keep up your spirits, and trust to my 
prudence. Go and dress for dinner. Tou 
know he likes to see you looking well." 

When Elinor entered the dining-room, 
she saw Mr. Tyrrel there alone. He 
glanced his eyes anxiously upon Elinor as 
she took a seat at the table, but not a word 
uttered by either. 

length, Mr. Levison entered the din- 
room. He made a confused apology 




for being so late, and immediately took his 
place at the table. 

" Has any thing unpleasant occurred to 
vex you, sir I'' inquired Tyrrd. 

" Yes — no — yes— I have been rather — 
rather vexed," replied Levison, with hesi- 
tation, " but it is of no consequence," and 
he began to help himself, without, apparent- 
ly, noticing Elinor's presence. 

" What vrill you take, my dearl'* inquir- 
ed Mr. Tyrrel, speaking unusually loud. 

Mr. Levison seemed suddenly to recol- 
lect himself; but he did not even raise his 
eyes, as he said, 

" I beg your pardon — shall I send you 
some salmon V 

Elinor replied, and silence again prevail- 
ed. Mr. Tyrrel endeavored to introduce 
conversation, in vain, until Mr. Levison 
suddenly pushed his plate firom him, and 
throwing himself back in his chair, uttered 
a deep groan. 

Tyrrel and his daughter both arose. — 
" You are not well, sir," said Elinor, in a 
trembling voice, as she approached him. 

" Oh, yes, well — quite well !" he exclaim- 
ed, starting up, as if to avoid her coming 
near him. " I am quite well, indeed. This 
room is insufferably hot and close — I can- 
not bear itj" and he rushed towards tho 
door. 

" For Heaven's sake, what is the matter, 
Mr. Levison 1" exclaimed Tyrrel, hastily 
following him: "you alarm us dreadfully. 
Look at Elinor. She. is ready to faint." 

" I tvill explain what b the matter, Mr. 
Tyrrel, when I return ; which will be when 
Mrs. , when your daught^ has re- 
tired." 

The servants looked at each other in si- 
lent consternation. 

" I will follow my master, if you please, 
sir," said the butler, quitting lis place at 
the side-board ; "I have been many years 
in his service, but never saw him in this 
way before ; and I am a&aid " 

" You can do as you please," replied Tyr- 
rel, coolly ; " but I do not think there is 
any necessity for it." 

The man, however, did not wait for fur- 
ther permission ; and Elinor, after a vain 
attempt to recover herself sufficiently to re- 
sume her seat at the table, said, in a low 
voice, " I had better go to my room, sir." 

" I will conduct you," said Mr. Tyrrel, 
still preserving his coolness of manner, 
though his countenance betrayed the in- 
ward workings of his mind. 

When Elinor's maid entered her cham- 
ber, she found her mistress just recovering 
from a fainting fit " I am very ill, Anne," 
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she observed; " but do not alarm any one ; 
help me to pull off this finery, and get me 
to bed." 

The servant entreated her to allow her 
to call Mr. Tyrrel ; but she exclaimed with 
impatience, " No, no, I do not want him. — 
I shall be better in bed, and he has enough 
— quite enough " 

The remainder of the sentence was ut- 
tered so indistinctly that Anne could not 
comprehend its purport; and the terrified 
girl, who was warmly attached to her un- 
fortunate mistress, proceeded to undress her. 
That being done, Elinor lay down, and 
closed her eyes. 

" You may now go, Anne," she observ- 
ed; " I feel inclined to sleep." 

'Anne reluctantly obeyed, and repaired to 
the servants' hall ; but there, too, all was 
consternation and dismay. Mr. Levison 
had severely reprimanded the butler for dar- 
ing to follow him 'into the garden. The 
butler was loud in his condemnation of those 
whose misdeeds had so transformed a good 
master. " But it will all come out, now," 
he continued, " for master has gone back 
to the dining-room, and I heard him turn the 
key of the door, as soon as he went in, as if 
he had made up his mind that Mr. Tyrrel 
should not leave the room until he was 
satisfied." 

" Hark ! what noise is that 1" exclaimed 
one of the men servants. Surely it was in 
the dining room. I hope my master will 
not be rash. Mr. Tyrrel is a very deter- 
mined man, and if he is made desperate — " 

The affrighted servants crowded to the 
door of the hall to listen ; but no sound 
was heard, and convinced that their fears 
had deceived them, they once more return- 
ed to their hall. 

An hour elapsed without any order being 
issued from the parlor. One by one, the 
servants crept to the door to listen ; but no 
sound was heard within, and at length, the 
btitler proposed that one of the women ser- 
vants should venture, as if accidentally, to 
pass by the windows which looked upon a 
terrace walk, and endeavor to ascertain 
what was passing within the room. 

No one except Anne would venture upon 
this experiment. She had not been long 
absent before she returned, rushing into 
the room, pale as death, and scarcely able 
to utter a word in answer to their eager in- 
quires. 

"I have seen her ghost! it cannot be 
her !" she exclaimed. " But yet it looked 
like her — and who else could it be 1" 

"Whol what does the girl meanl" de- 
manded the butler impatiently, " where is 




my master 1 where is Mr. JTyrrel 1 Did 
you see thbm 1" 

"No, no," she repUed— "I did not get 
so far ; for I had just mounted the terrace- 
steps, when I saw a tall figure, just like my 
mistress, all in white, glide from one of the 
windows and come towards me. I instant- 
ly ran back as fast as I could, thdugh it did 
not strike me, until I got into the hall, how 
impossible it was, to be my mistress, whom 
I left; in bed so ill." 

At this moment, the bell in the dining- 
room rang violently, and two or three of 
the servants, rushed simultaneously to obey 
the call. 

Mr. Levison lay on the floor in strong 
convuls'ions, and Mr. Tyrrel knelt by his 
side, administering some restorative. 

" Your master's strange conduct is now 
accounted for," he observed to the butler. 
This attack has menaced him for some 
hours, and the violent pressure on the brain 
has completely deranged him. The effects 
of the fiJl from his horse vnll, I fear, after 
all, prove fatal." 

The servants now crowded into the hall, 
and Mr Levison was placed on a sofii. 
Bleeding and other means were tried by 
Mr. Tyrrel, but he never discovered the 
least sign of recollection or sensibility ; and, 
in less than an hour from the time, Mr. 
Tjrrel had summoned assistance, the un- 
fortunate Levison breathed his last. 

" Where is my daughter 1" inquired Mr. 
Tyrrel, as he stood gazing on the lifeless 
corpse. " This sad event must be conceal- 
ed from her, for, in her delicate state of 
health, it may have a fiital effect upon her. 

" Does she not already know it 1" said 
the butler, fixing his eyes firmly upon him,— 
" she was here in the room with you a few 
moments before you called for assistance." 
Mr. Tyrrel started. 

'**Here ! my daughter here !" he exclaim- 
ed; " what is it you mean 1" 

" Her own maid saw her enter the ter- 
race from that window," returned the but- 
ler, pointing to the inclosed window that 
opened to the ground. 

" No, no," exclaimed Anne eagerly ; " I 
did not say it was her. I told you it looked 
more like a spirit, than a living person, 
though I thought it was my mistress." 

TO BE CONTINUED. 



Law — ^An uncertain, queer and compli- 
cated machine, which frequently destroys 
him that sets it in motiib. 
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Bright offspring of Eternal love, 
Come from thy itatiTe skies above, 
In chains of rarest worth to bind. 
This sinfnl race of human kind. 
As o'er this globe's extended space. 
Were nature's gaiding laws to cease. 
Atom, from atom soon' would fly, 
And utter ruin whelm the sky. — 
So were thy reign, O, Friendship o'er 
Thy boundless influence felt no more ; 
Eternal discord then would reign, 
And kindred fall by kmdred slain. 

If highly bkss'd thou e'er should find, 
*She treasure of a kindred mind ; 
It's valoe own, and then refrain. 
From ought that gives thy friend a pain; 
Small sparks awake the spreading flame, 
That stigmatizes Friendship's name. 
And smallest slights if thou repeat, 
May change afiection into hate. 

When forced from scenes of wovdly care, 
We to some solitude repair ; 
How sweet in Friendship's arms to rest. 
And fearless open all the breast f 
Ah ! lovelier far the hour of night, 
When Luna sheds her silver light. 
Whose soften'd radiance broad and still. 
Sleeps on the mountain, and the hill ; 
And not a breath, and not a sound, • 
Disturbs the deep repose around ; 
If on the roving steps attend. 
In fond society — a friend. 

Around this vast etherial space. 
It wanders not with sadden'd face ; 
But with a bright and happy glow, 
Cheering us mortals here below. 
While here on life's dark mazy strandy 
It points us to yon heavenly land, 
Where friends long lost forever stray, 
Through that bright realm of endless day ! 
When bending 'neath life's galling chain. 
Or chast'ned by the hand of pain, 
Or on the bed of sickness cast, 
And life's dim scene is fading fast ; — 
What blessing could we more desire. 
Than Friendship's pure and hallow'd fire ; 
It sheds around in darkest night, 

A halo of celestial light ! 
Thou Friendship, graven on my soul, 
Though time's unceasing tide may roil 
O'er the smooth tablet, its dark wave, 
Or whelm me in the gloomy grave ; 
Still shall the flow'r of Friendship bloom. 
Beyond the confines of the tomb. Thxta. 



when neglected, producing a crop of most 
noxious weeds ; large and flourishing, be- 
cause their growth is in proportion to the 
warmth and richneai of the soil from which 
they spring. Then let this ground be pro- 
perly cultivated ; let the mind of the young 
and lovely female be stored with usefiil 
knowledge, and the influence of women, 
though undiminished in power, will. Eke 
" the diamond of the desert," he sparkling 
and pure, whether surrounded by the sands 
of desolation, forgotten and unknown, or 
pouring its refreshing streams through every 
avenue of the social and moral iabric. 



The heart may be compared to a garden, 
which, when well cultivated, presents a con- 
tinued succession of fruits and flowers, to 
regale the soul, and delight the eye; hut, 



THE BBMilVOLBHT TAR. 

It was on the afternoon of a lovely day 
in summer, a veteran tar came whistling 
through the narrow lane ttiat cuts off" a 
most considerable portion of the main road 
between Plymouth and Exeter, and shor- 
tens the journey to the weary traveller. — 
There was something in his whole appear- 
ance so peculiarly interesting and neat, that 
the passenger, after receiving his "What 
cheer, what cheer "?" could not refrain from 
turning round, and stopping to take another 
look. Indeed, that sparkling eye of good- 
hxmfiored pleasantry, that countenance, dis- 
pla3dng at once the generous benevolence 
of his heart, was not easily passed unnotic- 
ed, or Teadily forgotten. His dress consist- 
ed of a blue jacket and white trousers, a 
straw hat bound with black riband, thrown 
carelessly back upon his head, so as to di^ 
play the straggling locks of silvered gray 
that flowed beneath, and a black silk hand- 
kerchief loosely knotted round his neck, 
over which lay the white collar of his shirt ; 
and a short cudgel was tucked under his 
arm. 

He had now reached the inn by the v^ray- 
side, where he proposed heaving to, to hoist 
in a fresh supply of grog and biscuit for the 
voyage. Crossing the threshold, and en- 
tering the passage, his ears were saluted 
with vile discordant sounds of some one in 
a terriMe passion. " Never throw hot wa- 
ter and ashes to windward," says the old 
tar, shortening sail ; " I'd sooner engage a 
squadron of fire-ships than one woman in 
a rage. They're sure to have the last 
broadside, even while sinking." 

He was putting about to stand off" again, 
whe^j a sweet voice, in plaintive supplica- 
tion, struck upon his ear, and brought 
him up. Twas in reply to the vocifera- 
tions of the termagant, and he remained 
backing and filling in the passage. 
"What, money ^-clothes — all lost, did 
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you sajr^l" exclaimed a rough strained 
throat, something resembling the combined 
noise of a UackSHuUi's bellows and a flint- 
miU; "aUg<»e,ehr 

" Yes, ma'am, all— all is lost to me," re- 
plied a female, in tones which would have 
excited pity m any heart that claimed the 
smallest acquaintance with humanity. 

"So you think that story will do, ehl" 
continued the first," 'twont though, missus, 
so you must tramp; I don't keep a house 
{at yagrums, and sich like." 

"Indeed, indeed, 'tis true; the villians 
robbed me of all, and I've walked 4nany, 
many dreary miles. Oh, but for a piece of 
bread — a little c<^ water i — can you deny 
me this? Indeed, I've not been used to 
beg." 

" Why, that's the way with all you cant- 
ing creatures — ^all ladies, forsooth ! Where 
do you come &om 3" 

" O^ ma'am I'm a wretched girl, yet I 
was once happy *, sorrow has indeed reach- 
ed me — lost, lost Lucy." 

" Ha, I see how it is ! Why, you good- 
for-nothing ! — there, get out of my house — 
get out, I say l" 

"Can you have the cruelty to let me 
perish ? Where — ^where shall I find com- 
passion, if my own sex refuse it J Oh, re- 
member that mercy — that pity is the attri- 
bute of angels." 

" Don't talk to me of angels. Out, I 
say. What, you won't, eh % Here John ! 
Bet I where are you all, you pack of idle 
vagabonds % Here turn this woman out." 

"Oh, let me implore your pity — here 
humbly let me beg ^" 

This was too much for our honest tar. — 
Entering the^ kitchen, l^e beheld a young 
girl, plainly but neatly dressed, on her 
knees before an old woman. The tears 
were running down her pale face, and she 
seemed fainting with fatigue and grief, 
while a man grasped one shoulder, ^ boy 
the other, and a maid-servant together, were' 
attempting to force her out. 

" Yo hoy, what's the matter here 1" said 
the veteran, flinging the man to the oppo- 
site side of the room, and giving the boy a 
trip that laid him sprawling on the other. — 
" Cowardly rascals 1 what, grapple with a 
vessel in distress? And you (turning to 
the landlady) to stand looking on. Is this 
a Christian country? For shame, old wo- 
man." 

"Ohl woman, forsooth," exclaimed the 
now doubly exasperated landlady; "old 
, forsooth! What, you takes the 
the young-un, eh ? But she shall 
directly." 




"I say she shan't, then. Come here, 
pretty one, and nobody shall harm you 
while old Will Block can keep the weather- 
guage." 

^ Wen, this is fine treatment, too, in my 
own house. And you, ye rascaltions, who 
eat my victuals and take my wages, to see 
it tamely. Lay hold of her, I say." 

" Touch her if you dare," says old Will, 
flourishing his stick, " aikl I'll— I'U— Ay, 
that's right, keep off*, for if you oome across 
my hawse, blow my wig but I'll cut your 
cables." 

Poor Lucy had got close to his side ; bat 
fearing her protector would be injured for 
his generosity, she entreated him to desist 
" I am not worthy your notice, sir; I only 
ask a drop of water, for I am veiy fidnt." 

" You shall have the best the house af- 
fords, while I've a shot in the locker. Go 
along, old Mother Squeeze-lemon, and get 
something for the poor child ; don't you see 
she's all becalmed T' 

"What give my proipcrty to vagrums 
and wenches — ^not I indeed. Will you pay 
the reckoning (" 

" Avast, old Grampus ! think of this here 
when you stands at another bar, and the 
last great reckoning ccnnes — how will you 
look then? Thirf vdll stand a black ac- 
count against you, and what wilj you have 
to tab it ofi" with, eh ? Go, get her a glass 
of wine." 

" And who's to pay ? Wine, indeed ! — 
get her some water, John," said the now 
alarmed landlady, for Will's reflection, and 
the solemn manner in which it was uttered, 
had begun to operate on her conscience. 

" Heave to, you purpoise-faced swab- 
none of your water; get us some wine, and 
the best in the house, too, d'ye hear ? Why, 
what's the lubber grinning at ? Will this 
satisfy you, ye old she-shark? (thrusting 
his hand into his jacket-pocket, and draw^ 
ing it out again, filled with gold)— Will this 
satisfy you ?" 

The landlady's countenance brightened 
vtp. " Why, if so be as how you means to 
pay for it, that's another thing. Well, well, 
I dare say you're a gentleman, after all. — 
Come, child," she continued, addressing 
Lucy, " Vm sorry I was so harsh, but it's 
only^my way. There, run, John, and fetch' 
a bottle of my best wine, and so;ne of those 
nice sweet cakes. Stop, John, stop, I'll go 
myself for the poor dear." 

" Ha, ha, ha ! what a generous heart," 
cried Will ; " how readily it expands at the 
voice of (fistress (shaking his pocket).— f 
Here's the key will unlock the flood-gate of 
her benevolence at any time (holding up a 
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I.) But come, pretty one (drawing a 
chair) sit down and rest" 

"Oh, air, how shall I ever repay your 
bounty 1" said Lucy. 

" Wait till I ax you," replied Will, who 
felt hurt at the idea of being repaid. 

"Here, miss," said the landlady, enter- 
ing, " take this nice cake and wine, it will 
do you good. God bless your sweet face ! 
why, do you think that I would go f(^ to 
hurt a hair of your head V* 

" There, there's enough of it — no more 
palaver : I am't agreed for that, you know, 
though I suppose youli consider it in the 
biU." 

Luckily at this mcmient, to prevent the 
gathering storm, the bell rung violently in 
another room, and she disappeared. 

" Come, come, don't be backward, never 
mind an old sailor," said Will. " Refresh 
yourself, and then tell me what I can do to 
serve you-5 speak as if I was yourYather." 

" Oh, sir, don't talk of my fether— I have 
fixed a wound in his heart " 

" There, there, don't cry ; I can't bear to 
see a woman's tears — it makes a fool of me^ 
but tell me honestly all about it, for I've got 
to be at Admiral M 's by night." 

" Of Grovel" inquired Lucy, much 

agitated. 

" Why, ay ; do you know him V* 

" No, sir ; but — but I have seen — I have 
been in company with his nephew;" and 
^ ^ again she bturst into tears as if her heart 
would break. 

" Why, ay, I see how it is ; yes, I see it 
all ! this is some of Master Tommy's do- 
ings — but no matter. And where are you 
come from 1" 

" From my fe,ther*s, shr." 

"And who is your father V 

" Oh, do not ask raJd — my name is Lucy 

" What, the daughter of old B that 

was in the Venerable as first lieutenant V 

" Yes, I am indeed his wretched daugh- 
ter." 

" Zounds !" exclaimed Will, " and has 
Tom dared — ^but don't be frightened. And 
so you have deserted your home and my 
poor old friend 1" 

" Spare me, sir, spare me ; if my father 
was indeed your friend, oh, succour his err- 
ing child." 

" Well, well, my upper works get crazy 
now — hardly able to weather the storm. — 
But the viUian that would betray inno- 
cence, and then abandon his victim — 
zounds ! but come, come along." 

" I thought of going to the admiral's, 
sir." 




" To be sure, .to be sure ; well be under 
weigh in a minute." 

" Yet, sir, perhaps he will not see me, or 
it may be injurious to his interests; aiid, 
oh, I would willingly die to serve him, for 
he has a feeling heart." 

"A what! a feeling heart! Why are 
you here, then 1 But come along, sweet- 
heart;" and discharging the reckoning, 
they set off in company. 

Of all the eccentric beings in this eccen- 
tric world, old Admiral M — — was the most 
eccentric. He had risen, solely by merit, 
from the station of cabin-boy to vice-admi- 
ral, and it was ever his boast that he had 
never skulked in great men's pockets, nor 
been afraid to dip his hands in a tar bucket. 
" I came in at the hawse-holes," he would 
say, " and didn't creep in at the cabin-win- 
dows." He had been known to absent 
himself from home for weeks together, and 
no one could tell where he went, or what 
had become of him, till his repeated acts of 
generous bounty discovered the track he 
had taken. He would frequently return 
home without previous notice, enter the 
house unobserved, ring his bell, and order 
refreshments, as if he had never quitted it. 
Not an old sailor that ever sailed with him 
but was welcome to partake of his cheer j 
and those who had been his messmates pre- 
vious to his mounting the uniform (if of 
good character, but not so successful as 
himself,) always sat at his own table. ' Pos- 
sessed of an immense fortune, which he 
was accustomed to say was drawn from the 
Spanish Stocks, yet withoirt chiMrenr, for 
he was a bachelor, he had adopted his 
nephew, determined to leave him the bulk 
of his property. 

The young man, who really was natural- 
ly of an amiable dispositicm, on this acces- 
sion to his uncle's fiivor, associated with 
some of the dashing characters of the day, 
and became tinctured with their vice and 
their follies. He had been introduced to 
the family of Lieutenant B by a bro- 
ther officer, when that acquaintance which 
terminated so sadly for poor Lucy was 
formed. Yet he passionately loved her; 
but fearing the condemnation of the admi- 
ral, and the loss of his patronage, he had 
withdrawn himself from Exeter, without 
even bidding her farewell, choosing rather 
to immure himself from the world, than 
break the oath he had pledged to Lucy, or 
disoblige his uncle by marrying without his 
consent, knowing that the old gentleman 
was ambitious for his nephew to look for a 
wife agreeable to the high prospects in view 
before him, and equally convinced that to 
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thwart his indinations would but annihi- 
late ail his hopes, and cast him adrift upon 
the world. Such was the state df affairs 
when Lucy left her home to endeavor to 
gain an interview with her lover, and fell 
in with old Will, who, in early life, accord- 
ing to his own account, had sailed with the 
admiral, and was now going to pay him a 
visit, and see some of hfe old messmates, of 
whom the principal part of the household 
was composed. She had been plundered 
by some viUians of all she possessed, at 
daybreak, but still continued her journey, 
till, worn with hunger, and faint with fa- 
tigue, she entered the inn and imj^ored as- 
sistance. 

The shades of evening fell on the land- 
scape as they passed under the avenue of 
trees that led to Grove House. Will having 
promised to exert himself in obtaining an 

interview with Mr. M and his convoy, 

left her at a short distance, and proceeded 
(mward. Almost overpowered by her re- 
flections, and every pulse ^throbbing violent- 
ly with agitation, she leaned against the 
trunk of a tree, expecting to see the being 
whom, next to Heaven, she loved most ten- 
derly. It was now too dark to distinguish 
objects, but she could hear footsteps ap- 
proaching, and she sunk without sense or 
motion to the ground. On recovery, she 
found herself sitting on a couch in a small 
room, and the old housekeeper, with other 
females, sedulously administering to her 
necessity. Her eye glanced wildly for 
another object, while the old lady strove to 
soothe her mind ; informing her that it was 
herself who had discovered her in the ave- 
nue, at the request of old Will. Refresh- 
ments were fiirnished, of which Lucy par- 
took sparingly, desirous of knowing, yet 

trembling to ask, whether Mr. M was 

in the house, or who had seen the worthy 
veteran, her kind conductor. 

"Pray, sir," said the admiral, entering 
the room, abruptly, and addressing his 
nephew, " pray, sir, what does that man de- 
serve who robs a friend of his dearest trea- 
sure — who, paling into the confidence of 
a young and artless girl, under the flag of 
affection, turns pirate, and plunders his 
pnze with remorseless cruelty 1" 

The young man sat petrified, for these 
questions were precisely accordant to his 
own feelings previous to the entrance of his 
uncle. 

"Answer me!" exclaimed the admiral, 
raising his voice, " answer me directly." 

" I cannot, sir, I am too deeply sensible 
of errOT." 

" Or what does he merit," continued the 



admiral, " who. contrary to the views of a 
relative that has raised him to opulence^ 
first contracted 'himself to a young female, 
and then deserted herl" 

" In&my, infiimy, and disgrace ! " ex- 
claimed the agonized nephew j "I feel it 
all— aU, and shudder!" 

"You have judged right, sir; your ac- 
quaintance with the poor distressed child of 
Lieutenant B I have just received in- 
formation of, and your own lips' have con- 
demned you." 

" Not so much as my heart, sir," replied 
his nephew. "Pass what sentence you 
please, but, oh, suffer me to expatiate my 
fault— do not drive me to desperation." 

" 'Tis well, sir, you are convinced of your 
error ;" and ringing a bell violently, a ser- 
vant appeared. " Order Mr. M 's horse 

to the door/' Then turning to the young 
man — " This is no longer a home for you ; 
however, you shall have the satisfaction of 
facing your accuser;" and again ringing 
the bellj directed another servant to intro- 
duce the stranger. 

No culprit ever stood more agitated than 

M , while these orders were given ; he 

fixed his eyes upon the door in anxious ex- 
pectation. But what were his feelings — 
what his agony, when Lucy herself ap- 
peared*? He would have rushed towards 
her, but his uncle caught his arm, and in a 
voice that made the poor girl tremble, said, 
" No, sir ; would you again coil like a snake 
about your victim 1 Would you once more 
sting a bosom whose only fault was loving 
a villian 1 Go, sir ; you have forfeited aU 
pretensions to my favor — ^you have degrad- 
ed my name — you have degraced yourself! 
Go, and let me never see your fiice again." 

This was too much for poor Lucy ; she 
had expected a private interview with her 
lover, and imagined, when she had quitted 
the housekeeper's apartment, 'twas for that 
purpose the folding-doors of the drawing- 
room were thrown open, and she found her- 
self in the presence of the admiral. He 
was habited in an immense cloak, that co- 
vered his whole person, with his laced 
cocked hat upon his head; but the sen- 
tence was no sooner pronounced than Lucy 

knelt before him, im]^oring mercy. M 

at the same moment, threw himself by h«r 
side, caught her upraised hand, joined it to 
his own, and offered his petition with her's. 
The old admiral dashed the tears firom his 
eyes, and overcome by the scene, grasped 
their united hands, and blessed them. But 
who can express the astonishment, 
gratitude of Lucy, when, throwing 
cloak and hat, he a]^^red before 
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her generous bene&ctor, guide and pro- 
tector WiU Block. 



SOEKEEY HEikR TBOY, JXEW YOBE. 

. The scenery in this neighborhood is 
exceedingly beautiful. The junction of 
the Mohawk and Hudson, the falls of the 
Cohocs, the gay and elegant town of Troy, 
Albany in the distance, and a foreground 
of the finest mixture of the elements of 
landscape, compose a gratification to the eye 
equalled by few other spots in this country. 
" Think," says one of our noblest and be«t 
writers, speaking of a similar scene—" think 
of the country for which the Indians fought ! 
, Who can blame them 1 As the river chief- 
tains, the lords of the waterfalls and the 
mountains, ranged this lovely valley, can it 
be wondered at that they beheld with bitter- 
ness the forest disappearing beneath the 
settler's axe— the fishing place disturbed by 
his saw mills 1 Can we not fancy the feel- 
ings with which some strong-minded sav- 
age, who should have ascended the summit 
of the mountain in company with a friendly 
settler, contemplating the progress already 
made by the white man, and marking the 
gigantic strides with which he was advanc- 
ing into the wilderness, should fold his arms 
and say, " White man, there is eternal war 
between me and thee ! I quit not the land 
of my fathers but with my life ! In those 
woods where I bent my youthftil bow, I will 
still hunt the deer ; over yonder waters I 
will still glide unrestrained in my bark 
canoe. By lliose dashing waterfalls I will 
still lay up my winter's food ; on these fer- 
tile meadows I will still plant my com. 
Stranger, the land is mine ! I understand 
not these pappr rights; I give not my con- 
sent when, as thou'sayest, those broad re- 
gions were purchased for a few baubles of 
my fathers They could sell what was 
theirs; they could sell no more. How could 
my father sell that which the Great Spirit 
sent me into the world to live upon 1 They 
knew not what they did The stranger 
came, a timid suppUant, few and feeble, and 
asked to lie down on the red man's bear- 
skin, and warm himself at the red man's 
fire, and have a little piece of land to raise 
com for his women and children; and now 
he is become strong, and mighty, and bold, 
and spreads out his parchment over the 
whde, and says. It is mine. Stranger, there 
isnotroOTi for us both. The Great Spirit 
has not made us to live together. There is 
poison in the white man's cup ; the white 
man's dog barks at the red man's heels. If 



I should leave the land of my fiithers, 
whither shall 1 fly 1 Shall I go to the south, 
and dwell among the groves of the Pe- 
quots 1 Shall I wander to the westi the 
fierce Mohawk — ^the man-eater — ^is my fiae. 
Shall I fly to the east 1 — the great waters is 
before me. No, stranger, here have I lived, 
and here will I die ! and if here thou abidest, 
there is eternal war between me and thee ! 
Thou hast taught me thy arts of destruction, 
for that alone I thank thee ; and now take 
heed to thy steps ; the red man is thy foe. 
When thou goest forth by day, my bullet 
shall whistle by thee ; when thou liest down 
at night, my knife is at thy throat. The 
noon-day sun shall not discover thy enemy, 
and the darkness of midnight shall not pro- 
tect thy rest Thou shalt jdant in terror, 
and I will reap in blood ! thou shalt sow the 
earth with com, and I will strew it with 
ashes ! thou shalt go forth with the sickle, 
and I will follow after with the scalping- 
knife I thou shalt build, and I will bum, 
till the white man or the Indian shall cease 
from the land. Go thy way for this time 
in safety, but remember, stranger, there is 
eternal war between me and thee !" 

As the same writer' afterwards observes, 
the Pilgrim Fathers " purchased the land of 
those who claimed it, and paid for it — often, 
more than once. They purchased it for a 
consideration, trifling to the European, but 
valuable to the Indian. There is no over- 
reaching in giving but little for that which, 
in the hands of the original proprietors, is 
worth nothing." 



MY MOTHER'S aRAVE. 

It was thirteen years since my mother's 
death, when, after a long absence firom my 
native village, I stood beside the sacred 
mound beneath which I had seen her bu- 
ried. Since that mournful period, a great 
change had come over me. My childish 
years had passed away, and with them my 
youthful character. The world was altered 
too ; and, as I stood by her grave, I could 
hardly realize that I was the same thought- 
less, happy creature, whose cheeks she had 
so often kissed. But the varied events of 
thirteen years had not efiaced the remem- 
brance of that mother's smile. It seemed 
as if I had seen her yesterday — as H the 
"blessed sound of her voice was then in my 
ear. The gay dreams of my infancy and 
childhood were brought back, so distinctly, 
to my mind, that, had it not been for one 
bitter recollection, the tears I shed would 
have been gentle and refreshing. The dr- 
Gumstance may seem a trifling one, but the 
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thought of it even now agonizes my heart, 
and I here relate it, in order that those 
children who have parents that love them 
may learn to value them as they ought 

My mother had been ill a long time, and 
I had become so accustomed to her pale 
&ce and her weak voice, that I was not 
firightened at them as childr^i usually are. 
At first, it is true, I sobbed violently, for 
they told me she would die ; but, when day 
after day I returned from school and found 
her the same, I began to bdlieve slie would 
always be spared to me. • 

One day, when I had lost my |dace in 
the class,, and done my work wrong side 
outward, I came home discouraged and 
fretful. I went into my mother's chamber. 
She was paler than usual, but she met me 
with the same affectionatb smile that al- 
ways welcomed my return. Alas ! when I 
look tiirough the lapse of thirteen years, I 
think my heart must have been stone, not 
to have been melted by it. She requested 
me to go down stairs and bring her a glass 
of water. I pettishly asked her why she 
did not call a servant to do it. With a look 
of mild reproach which I shall never for- 
get, if I live to be a hundred years old, she 
said, " And will not my daughter bring a 
glass of water for her poor sick mother 1" 

I went and brought her the water; but I 
did not do it kindly. Inste-ad of smiling 
and kissing her, as I was wont to do, I sat 
the glass down in haste, and left the room. 
Afler playing a short time, I went to bed 
without bidding my mother good night; but 
when alone in ray room, in darkness and 
silence, I remembered how pole she looked, 
and her low voice trembled when she said, 
"Will not my daughter bring a glass of 
water for her poor sick mother 1" I could 
not sleep, and I stole into her chamber to 
ask forgiveness. She had sunk into a 
slumber, and they told me I must not 
waken her. I did not tell any one what 
troubled me, but stole back to my bed, re- 
solved to rise early in the morning and tell 
her how sorry I was fot my conduct. 

The sun was shining bright when I 
awoke, and, hurrying on my clothes, I has- 
tened to my mother's room. But she, alas ! 
was dead. She never spoke to me more-# 
never smiled upon me again ; and, when I 
touched the hand that used to rest upon my 
head in blessing, it was so cold that it made 
me start. I knelt down by her side, and 
sobbed in the bitterness of my heart. I 
wished that I could die and be buried with 
her; and, old as I now am, I would give 
worlds, were they mine to give, could my 
mother have lived to tell me she finrgave my 



childish ingratitude. But I cannot caU her 
back ; and when I stand by her grave, and 
whenever I think of her manifold kindness, 
the memory of that reproachful look she 
gave me wUl " bite like a serpent and sting 
like an adder." 



ON THB IMFOBTJJIOE OF GBSmSL 

" Order may be defined a regular and sys- 
tematic mode of operation in government 
and dicipline — an adherence to fixed prin^ 
ciples. It may also include a convenient 
arrangement of things in a just and natu- 
ral manner, in order to illustrate a subject 
or facilitate practical operations." 

The great importance of it may seem 
from the saving of time, that most precious 
of all commodities. Who has not wit- 
nessed the despatch with which an orderly 
housekeeper arranges her domestic con- 
cerns; a well trained merchant his ac< 
counts ; ' and with what ease an. efficient 
postmaster disposes of the mails 7 What 
would be the consequence if in such an' 
office as New- York, the letters and papers 
were thrown indiscriminately together? — 
The great delay occasioned by such a 
course would produce vexation, disappoint- 
ment, and perhaps ruin, to thousands. The 
merchant must assign his goods as well as 
papers to their proper places, that whatever 
is called for may be produced without de- 
lay. Contrast this with the man who would 
tumble his silks, muslins,, ribbons, caUcoes 
and shoes into a heap, and the great ad- 
vantages of order will at once appear. 

It contributes greatly to our happiness, 
and the enjoyment of the good things of 
this life. The methodical farmer arranges 
his business with care, acquaints his ser- 
vants with his designs, and with the break 
of day they are prepared to carry them into 
operation. No delay is occasioned from the 
necessity of hunting for lost tools, or repair- 
ing injuries caused by neglect. He com- 
mences his labor cheerfully, for he has the 
day free before him, while he who pursues 
a haphazardous course, has the half-finish- 
ed work of yesterday dragging at his heels. 
Let us visit the house of the man of sys- 
tem (for we will suppose him to have been 
judicious in the choice of his wife.) His 
house is finished, and just large enough for 
convenience. No suit of useless apart- 
ments to be furnished and kept in order; 
but every room is designed for use, and the 
furniture properly and conveniently arrang- 
ed. How peaceably and quietly are 
afiaiis of the family conducted ! The 
for rising and meals, all understand, 
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eveiy member of the family rejoices to meet 
around the social' board and family altar at 
the appointed hour. The mother allots to 
each her task, and the day is spent in plea- 
sure and profit. Are they surprised by an 
unexpected guest? No confusion arises, 
for they are always ready to welcome a 
firiend. 

Compare this with the &mily who lives 
by chance. The morning is wasted in bed, 
or in making preparations to begin the labor 
of the day. What a fatiguing life the mo- 
ther leads ; she was spoiled in childhood by 
indulgence, and she now finds herself whol- 
ly incompetent to sustain, with dignity, the 
character of a wife and mother. Her hus- 
band has provided her with a large and 
showy house, crowded it with costly furni- 
ture, and he now looks for cenvenince and 
comfort : does he find it 1 So fax from it, 
every article seems destined to occupy the 
place where it is not wanted ; chairs and ta- 
bles are loaded with clothes, books, papers, 
&c The beds are always in a tumble ; the 
china and earthen, whole and broken, all in 
a heap, and every closet and drawer in such 
wild confiision, that it is almost an endless 
task to find an article that is wanted. The 
fine countenance of a brother or sister is 
distorted by passion, merely because a poc- 
ket handkerchief, a pair of gloves, or a fa- 
vorite book is mislaid. The mother com- 
plains of disorderly servants and children, 
and the father forsakes a home which to 
him is a scene of discontent and confusion. 
That home which ought to minister to his 
happiness, has no attractions. These, with 
a thousand nameless occurrences, serve to 
rufile the temper and destroy harmony and 
peace. Oh, how many evils might have 
been avoided, had the mother been taught 
in youth to practice order and system in 
trifling aflairs ! 

Order is indispensable in the attainment 
of knowledge. Its principles govern the 
arrangement of our perceptions, ideas, and 
actions. We are formed by nature to love 
it, and it greatly sway© the mind of man. — 
The task would be entirely hopeless of ever 
attaining to eminence in science or litera- 
ture, if writers had failed to arrange their 
subjects according to their nature, time, and 
place. Nothing but method could have giv- 
en us any tolerable recollection of die names 
in chemistry. A division into classes, such 
as metals, minerals, acids, gasses, and their 
various combinations, by orderly arrange- 
ment into tables has a more powerfiil effect 
in imprinting them upon the memory, than 
the most elaborate description of their pro- 
perties. We might advert to instances 



where extensive knowledge has been at- 
tained by those who have been compelled 
to labor for subsistence. A strict adherence 
to fixed principles has enabled them so to 
husband their time, that a portion of every 
day has been devoted to literary pursuits. — 
One great beauty in composition, is an 
orderly arrangement of words and ideas, 
where sense and sound in some measure 
correspond. We are well aware that those 
discourses and lectures, which are divided 
into distinct heads and treated methodically, 
are much better remembered than those 
which are deUvered in a desultory manner, 
without any fixed points on which the 
mind can rest Some have supposed tliat 
too strict attention to order and method clips 
the wings of imagination, thereby renders a 
poet tame, and a public speaker formal and 
uninteresting. These faults may be traced 
to a want of Promethean fire rather than 
its extinguishment. It is a great help to us 
in our religious duties and enjoyments. If 
we live by rule, one duty will not interfere 
with another. The hour of secret prayer 
will not be forgotten and neglected, and 
our lingering in bed prevent us from joining 
the family circle in their morning devotions. 
Our sabbaths will not be a scene of hurry 
and confusion, but we shall be in our seats 
in church at the appointed hour. The 
mind and body sympathizes so closely, that 
whatever disturbs the one is sure to produce 
uneasiness in the other. The inducements 
to practice order, are, first. The great im- 
portance of improving every moment of 
this fleeting life ; for like an arrow it speeds 
its way, and we forget the rapidity with 
which it flies, till we are surpnised by this 
startling truth — U is gone. A consideration 
of the opportunities for doing good which 
we shall lose by a careless distribution of 
time, should he another powerful incitement, 
It will greatly add to the enjoyment of the 
good things of this life, not only in contri- 
buting to our healthy but in rendering our 
labor, which would otherwise be a task, 
pleasant and delightful. It will greatly 
increase our intellectual enjoyments, by 
heightening our perceptions of the beauti- 
ful, and enlarging the capacity of the soul. 
A love of it is a love of whatever is grand, 
sublime and harmonious in the works of na- 
ture. There we see this principle displayed 
in its utmost perfection and beauty. Worlds 
on worlds are kept in their orbits, wheeling 
their courses around their respective lumi- 
naries without danger, or even the possibili- 
ty of a collision. In the lofty oak, or the 
modest flower that hides beneath the hedge, 
it is equally visible. What symmetry, what 
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beauty in the arrangement of every leaf 
tqpon its tiny stem! He that knows all 
things, has every where set examples of 
this principle before us, and they cannot 
escape our observation. It will lesten our 
labor in the pursuit of knowledge, and 
bring withiii our reach What would be ut- 
terly unattainable without it. It will great- 
ly assist us in answering the end for which 
every faculty of body and mind was given, 
"to glorify Grod and enjoy hun forever." — 
Surely here is sufficient inducement to 
stimulate us to the practice of this virtue. — 
Our salvation is not yet secured; we live 
in a world of snares and temptations, and 
every hour is bearing with it a report whicTi 
will tell FOK or against us in the great day. 
From these considerations of the subject, 
ought we not to make it a prominent fea- 
ture in the education of our children? — 
When their minds are like the yielding 
wax, ready to receive any impression, they 
should be stamped with those that will ren- 
der them useful and happy. Habits, of or- 
der ore as easily formed as any other, and it 
only requires decision and perseverance on 
the part of the parents to accomplish so de- 
sirable iein object If parental influence ex- 
tends not only to the destinies of nations, 
but to the interest of immortal souls, is it 
not high time for us to awake to a sense of 
our duty. " Train up a child in the way he 
should gOj and when he is old he will not 
depart from it." This is the saying of the 
wise man, and from it we may infer our 
fearful responsibility. 



FLOBETTA AND THB BULZJ1N0BL 
Floretta, young and handsome, gay and 
careless, had a&vorite Bullfinch, whidi she 
named Robin. He was a bird of parts : — 
could whistle an air, with the burthen to it, 
and prattle in perf^ion ; he could say, " I 
love you," perfectly plain, and repeat it in 
so many notes, that it had always the effect 
of novelty ; he could sigh, too, and almost 
as well as many of Floretta's beaux. In- 
deed he was a charming bird : he loved so 
tenderly; he caressed so prettily, and had 
so many pleasing attractions, that he was 
everybody's favorite, as well as Floretta's ; 
attd poor RoMn fohdly thought ih&l the 
happine^ of a minute vras to be the happi- 
n^s 6f his life — and who would have 
thought othiSt^^risel Always near Florets 
ta — somcftimed perched ujpon her hand, then 
8ltij[>ptng abourt her lap ; and often thrust- 
ing Ms Kftl* intrusive head under the gauze 
Which covered h6r fair bosom, he nevet 
thought his felicity would end. Biscuits, 



sugar, sweetmeats, every thing was Robin's 
—and Robin was every thing. 

As spring advanced, Floretta heard a 
goldfinch sing ; the novelty Caught her fiin- 
cy; nets are spread — the goldfinch is cag- 
ed, and all her care is now divided — divided, 
said I — no — novelty never permits <mr at- 
tention to be divided. 

A nightingale, whose soft watblings had 
hdled Flor<^tta to rest, was next caught^ and 
disputed the prize with the goldfinch: and 
the ilsual consequence took place. A lin- 
net was then procured, and biine the new- 
est fece, was of cotirse the most welcome. 

And what became of poor Robin all thi^ 
timet Alas! must I recount his fateV- 
Robin, on the admittance of each new 
gitest, was driven from dneTcage to another, 
till at last he was banished from the toilette 
to the staircase. His notes wer6 now said 
to be too plaintive — quite monstrous — hit 
songs were only fit to give Floretta the va- 
pors; and had the thought once struck hist 
mistress, it is more than probable he would 
have been turned adrift, once mojre to range 
the woods. Thus forsaken and forgot, he 
for a long time smothered his grief, still IfiO- 
jnng that the regard Floretta formerly had 
for him, would one day restore him to favo^ 
again ; he drooped his fbathers, fasted, and 
silently bore his misery. Still unable to at- 
tract one favorable glance from his mistress, 
whose indifierence had even excluded pity 
from lier breast, he at last foil down, quite 
overwhelmed with despair^ at the moment 
that the flight of her last favorite, the lin- 
net, made her reco&^ct that Robin would 
never have been so ungrateful. 

Poor Robin, hearing himself named, made 
one effort to h^ noticed, by a las^ sigh : they* 
ran to him, but it was too late. What a 
spectacle ! speechless, feeble, his bill pale, 
his claWs. stretched upwards, his wings ex- 
tended, his life expiring. Floretta was in- 
consolable ; accused herself of ingratitude ; 
and endeavored, with her breath, to reani- 
mate her once darling and affectionate bird, 
but in vain ; Robin £ed, and Floretta wept. 



Preservation op Health. — The great- 
est preservatives of health are exercise and 
a strict adherence to temperance ; — exercise 
throws off all superfluities, and temperance 
prevents them; — exercise clears the vessels 
and circulates the blood. 

A due degree of exercise is absolutely ne- 
cessary to health. 

Walking is the best exercise for those 
who are able to bear it, riding for those that 
are not. To be continued. 
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A word upon the threshold of the year, — 
A r^ospective glance at our career — 
We have been friends, sincerely so and 

long, [strong. — 

And now we feel our mutual claims more 
I, for your patronage, by many an hour 
Culling for you the honey from each flow'r; 
You by your preference for that which ne'er 
Was suffered one unworthy thought to 

bear; 
But the sweet essence of immortal lore 
Our monthly pages to your study bore : 
Tales of the gentle heart in sorrow tried — 
Instruction and amusement side by side. 
Thus have we bade the Visitor reveal 
All which might elevate our moral weal 
As we have done so shall we do, and more ; 
And, from th' abundant intelle9ctual store 
Of chosen spirits, cull the rarest, best. 
To swell the treasure of the virtuous breast 

Thus when the season o'er creation throws 
Its wreaths of roses or its robe of snows. 
And evening wooes you from the busy day 
And gives the mind its privilege of play. 
How welcome then, in bower or parlor 

warm, [storm, 

Pann'd by the breeze, or shielded from the 
To pore in spirit o'er the classic page 
And converse hold with those who lead the 

age. 
Such are a portion of the wealth we bring, 
Wealth far beyond the low imagining 
Of those who live as tho* th«re were no life 
Above this worid of avarice and strife. 

We've done: no more remains but that 

warm word [be heard ; 

Which will, we trust at heavn's lUgh throne 

That, when New-Year shall next illume 

our brow, [now. 

We be with hope and health as blest as 

And to this end might reverence and know 

The heavenly Source from which Idl Uess- 

ings flow. 
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Fashionable Arrival. — ^A dash- 
ing young fellow has just arrived in town, 
who is said to be of highly respectable and 
ancient family decent. His habits, owing 
probably to his youth, are said to be rather 
unfixed, and cdnsequently he is in the eye 
of the authorities. He is of a kind of Mar- 
quis-of- Waterford-disposition ; fond of visi- 
ting and gallanting young ladies. We had a 
peep at him this morning, going his annual 
round of compliment-paying, dressed " to 
kill." The whole city is on tip-toe ;< all who 
can display a hospitable board are delighted, 



and those who cannot, why, he visits them 
too : Strange condecension ! He dines to- 
day at the Astor House, and insists on 
sleeping to-night on the worst bed at the 
Lunatic Asylum or Bellevue Alms House, 
for he is as willing for one as the other. — 
What consistency ! He cuts a veiy splen- 
did and dashing figure, and the West-End 
ladies (heiresses we mean,) say that he has 
been left an uncounted amount of wealth by 
his late father, who, himself, was a sole 
heir to an iomiense property in money and 
real estate. Some of the wise old mothers, 
however, shake their heads significantly, 
and say that, young as he is, if his father's 
debts were ah set down against his property 
he might be too poor for an admitted suitor 
for a daughter of theirs. They also insist — 
and when old ladies insist, we begin to 
think it advisable to beUeve them, for the 
" get-off-a-bleness" of the concession — they 
flurther insist that when, to this view of the 
case, you add the fact that although his pa- 
rents have never lefl more than one child, 
at their death to inherit their property, yet 
such is the family disposition to gamble, de- 
bauch, show-off, cut false appearances, and 
ruin their creditors, or in other words, gull 
the community, that the child could never get 
out of debt. Yet, notwithstanding this sage 
admonition, all the girls are delighted with 
his sociable manners — there is a graceful- 
ness about him which is quite fascinating, 
and cards of invitation innumerable are out 
to fete and feast him. Omnibuses, carriages, 
(private and hireable) cabs and all kinds 
of vehicles are under requisition ; and, in 
fact, Gotham has seldom exhibited more life, 
animation and spirit. 

Ladies, this Young Gallant has left his 
card with us — ^by which we perceive he 
writes his name, not in letters like common 
folks, but in figures thus— 1 § 4 8 ! ' We 
shall have an eye upon him, and give you 
a regular monthly account of his '* Sayings 
AND doings I" 



At thii season of the year, when publish- 
ers, in presenting their periodicals, express 
their abundant gratitude for fiivors received, 
and make professions of what they intend 
doing ; why should we, who feel an equal 
warmth of gratitude, suitress our emotions % 
To speak erf our preceding volumes would be 
useless ; the generous reception they have 
received, cliaims our sincerest and heart-felt 
thanks ; and, for the future, we would mere- 
ly remark, that although we cannot com- 
mand equal success, we will do our best to 
deserve it 
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Among the distinguished men who are 
announced to lecture in this city, during 
the present season, are Mr. Benjamin, Dr. 
Cox, Dr. Stone of Brooklyn, Rev. Mr. 
Bellows and Dr. Bethune of Philadelphia: 
but the great attraction of the lecturing 
world, this season, is Mrs. Farnham. What ! 
a lady-lecturer *? Yes, fair readers, a lady- 
lecturer, and for ladies exclusively ! This, 
you will say, is a new feature in society ; so 
it is, and a most excellent one. The object 
is good, and the means equally unexcep- 
tionable. That object is to elevate her sex to 
the condition in which they may enjoy the 
highest state of moral and physical vigor, 
and be most successful in securing and dif- 
fusing happiness. Mrs. Farnham ranks 
most reiqpectably as a woman and a scholar ; 
her motives are pure and laudable, and her 
ability admitted. This is the first great 
practical movement in a most salutary revo- 
lution in the " our world" usefulness of 
the BBTTER HALF of Creation. 

A droll circumstance lately occurred at 
Bradford, (Penn.) which seems deserving 
the inquiry of soihe of thoro deep thinkers 
who have little else to do but philosophize 
on dreams. The story of it runs thus: 
"A few nights ago a young woman in this 
town got up in her sleep, and, with a pair 
of scissors, cut oflf the whole of her ring- 
lets, and retired to bed again without being 
conscious of what she had done. What is 
more remarkable, she had taken more than 
usual pains with her hair the night before." 

The question we wish to see settled is — 
if this young woman had not possessed the 
seeming fataUty of paying that unusual at- 
tention to her ringlets, would she have com- 
mitted this "desperate deed 7" Good sub- 
je9t for a young men's debating society. Is 
it not 1 Capital we say. Try it ye incipi- 
ent orators ! The theme, at least, is inspir- 
ing, with lots of fun in the sequel 

Although the last, not the least impor- 
tant item in our chronicle, is the contem- 
plated re-organization of the City Police, a 
Report for which has already been present- 
ed in one branch of our City Councils. — 
This measilre is greatly needed. We find 
no fault ; but we are advocates of improve- 
ment in all things relating to the efficient 
guardianship of public morals, especially 
the protection of respectable and reputable 
females firom the ribald, the course jest, 
and, too often, the rude assaults of adven- 
turous ruffianism. 

Furs are (owing to their various colors, 
t^ length and fineness,) generally used in al- 
most every kind of fomale dress. 




Xiatest Ziondon and FarU raabions. 

(Received by the Britennie.) 
The fly's wing velvet 10 said to have be- 
come very feshionable for redingotes and 
evening dresses. Many beautiful dresses 
of this fabric, ornamented with English 
point lace, on the sleeves, corsage, and down 
the front, have just i^ppeared, and the effect 
is truly beautiful. 

A sjdendid toilette, composed of blue 
satin, made in the form of a redingote, ele- 
gantly embroidered, and ornamented with 
borders of Alencon lace ; the embroidery 
following the direction of the lace in the 
various windings, gives a most admirable 
finish to the dress. 

Caps, Bonnets, &c. — Among the most 
elegant which have been admitted, into the 
elite of the ikshionable circles, may be es- 
pecially distinguished, the Couronne Pe- 
trarch, which, arranged tastefully on the 
head, slightly on one side, with the laurel- 
rose as an embellishment, and the flowing 
blonde barbes in addition, has a most 
charming effect. 

A coiffure composed of velvet, mingled 
with gauze of gold tissue, and with gold 
acorns pendant to terminate it, has a very 
beautiftd appearance. 

Another coiffure has been signalized as 
among the most tastefiil of the season : the 
crown is formed of a resile of pearls and 
gold, and the rolls of velvet intermixed with 
chefs of pearls and gdd, terminated by 
fringes in the same style, which fall on eadi 
side of the neck. 

A bonnet of very elegant appearance, 
and pecuHarly well adapted for the youth- 
ful, and those possessing full features, has 
appeared. It is composed of a double 
crown of rose-buds, separated by bouil- 
lonnes of blond, which form little puffs 
above the ears. I 

Walking dresses are generally remarka- 
ble for their plain appearance, being nearly 
destitute of all kind of trimming, owing to 
their being concealed by the mantelet ca- 
mail, or long cloak ; the corsage perfectly 
high and plain, sleeves and skirt to match. 
The materials mostly in vogue are the poult 
de s<»e, satins of different colors, the moires 
zebrees, China silks, Indian damasks, le- 
vantines and pekins. The sleeves also 
guaged as far as the elbow, the top part be- 
ing rather large and ornamented with joc- 
keys, ranbroidered with braid; also a dress 
in gros d'Afrique, the color a kind of reddish 
gray; the bottom of the cape ornamented 
with two rows of fringe, with a heading of 
net work. 
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TSUBR STUTVESANT AND BSB TIMES. 

»Y JOHlir AUOU8TU8 8HBA.. 

Every civil history, from the first commu- 
nity of which we have any written record, 
down to"ALW«0N's History op Europe," 
which brings events pretty much to our own 
generation, is full of the anxiety of the chief 
magistrate to excd in the gubcamatorial art, 
and to elevate the plan of adjusting the 
rights and wrongs, moral and political, of 
men, into the dignity of a saence^ This 
laudable anxiety has progressed, with slow 
and variable improvement of results, throiigh 
many a speculating, theorizing brain — some 
testing the rules of the last century's legis- 
lation by the necessity of the present, un- 
mindful that change of circumstances, cast- 
ing aside the antique enactments and insti- 
tutions of an inexperienced ancestry, and 
changing the whole face of society, requir-' 
ed a change of laws to keep equal march 
' with what we, in this extra-enlightened 
day, so philosophically call the "8|Mrit of 
the age," — ^while others, out-stripping the 
«qual happily expressed " march of mind," 
rode rough-shod into the terra incognUa of 
futurity, looked around them with a calcu- 
lating eye, anticipated the wants and wishes 
of embryo generations, and gratuitously 
legislated for unborn centuries. These er- 
rors of judgment were not without their 
beneficial results in more respects than 
one. They did not, it is true, meet with 
that approval among the co-temporaneous 
people who, influenced by a narrow spirit, 
thought, or seemed to think, that all laws 
enacted in their time should have exclusive 
reference to their affairs. But they smack- 
ed of a prospective philanthropy not uncom- 
mon even at present among that numerous 
class who wish to achieve a reputation for 
good intentions : then there was the virtue 
of stamping the evidence of good exam^de 
on the " spirit of the age," and an utter 
repudiation of that gross penuriousness 
which would take to the next world all our 
works in this if we could see any chance of 
converting them, into cajatal there. Other 



consequences we m^ht quote in abundance, 
all affirmatoiy of our assertion that those 
errors of judgment produced some excellent 
efiects, were it necessary so to do. But on 
this point, we " rest here," with the r«nark, 
that the most valuable of those effects was, 
the incessant play which afforded to the in- 
genuity of magistrates, and govertiont, and 
jurifi-consults, who were then posterity, to 
investigate, arrange, adjust, apply, repeal, 
modify, re-construct, and litigate or debate 
principles and points, constitutional and 
legislative, as they were brought into action 
by the progressive " sjarit of the age," to 
the very great enlightenment of correspond- 
ingly progressive generations, and the utter 
confusion of those passive, 'inactive lethar- 
gists, before whose dull visions revolutions 
would pass unheeded, indeed unnoticed, by; 
—mere hangers on— a kind of camp follow- 
ers in the " march of mind." This inge- 
nuity developed itself with astonishing apti- 
tude to the wishes of the people, who be- 
came more fond of litigation as the science 
of government became more perfect— or, in 
other words, they grew more argumentative 
as the laws became more learned, and vul- . 
gar simplicity of phrase was expelled to give 
place to the more sublime mysticism of 
Greek and Latin technicalities. This was a 
very oi^rtune improvement on common 
sense [ and the increasing patronage of the 
academies and pirofessions became propor- 
tionately edifying and embarrassing by a 
kind of " sliding scale" operation. 

When New- York, or, more properly 
speaking, to the time to which this paper 
refers, New- Amsterdam, was in a state of 
governmental adcdfscence, the management 
of affairs bore a strong likeness to the mix- 
ed knowledge of ruling and legislating 
which the sefttiers introduced into it. The 
administration of affairs, assuming the hue 
of what it fed upon, changed with every 
functionary to which it was committed ; but 
the laWs still remained radically the same, 
notwithstanding the several attempts made, 
by ambitious men, to dove-tail their sagacity 
into them, firom time to time, after thb moat 
approved Mosaic exemplars. Several no- 
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▼ekiee, of merely a local nature, were in- 
Irodnced, but their existence, aa court au- 
thority, was brief as they were but inciden- 
tal and supplementary, until, in the due 
course of Nature, New-Amsterdam was 
blessed by the appointment to power of Pb- 
teA Stuyvesant, the renowned reformer, 
legislator, and energetic governor, whose 
personal appearance, on a certain trying 
occasion, to which we shall immediately re- 
fer, is presented to our readers in the plate, 
which introduces this number. 

It has been written by the celebrated 
chronicler, Diedrich Knickerbocker, that 
Peter Stuyvesant, (who succeeded William 
Kieft in the governorship of New-Amster- 
dam,) was the last and best of our ancient 
Dutch ffovemorfe. Hence have we deemed 
our preliminary remarks indispensable to a 
due appreciation of the fund of knowledge 
which this great man must have brought 
into office, to sustain and justify the repu- 
tation thus given of him by the " small, 
brisk-looking old gentleman, dressed in rus- 
ty black coat, a pair of olive- velvet breeches, 
and a small cocked hat," who, in the au- 
tumn of 1808, had " lodgings at the Inde- 
pendent Columbian Hotel, in Mulberry- 
street," landlorded by Seth Handaside. 

The times in which Peter Stuyvesant 
directed the destinies of New-Amsterdam 
were about the most eventful we have ever 
read or heard of; they were full of the 
iUture of this great commercial metropolis, 
and in them were laid the foundations of 
fortunes which have since, aye even down 
to the present day, made themselves known 
and felt in eveiy quarter of the world ; they 
have, in fact, made us what, at least, in 
physical nature we are, as Manhattanese, 
and given, in the strictest sense of the 
words, to airy nothing 

"A local habitation and a name/' 

When this renowned man succeeded to 
the magisterial chair he found every thing 
upside down, and in the very place it ought 
not to be. There was no unity, no com- 
bined patriotism, within and at home, and 
abroad alt was cloudy and threatening. In 
this emergency he held no sinecure ; every 
moment had its intrinsic value ; and every 
energy of a sound head and a courageous 
heart was indispensable to the reformation 
of long-permitted, deeply-rooted, and now 
stubborn abuses, and also to the adjustment 
of the many wrong-headed tendencfts, and 
actual debasements, which had become as 
interminable as so many suits in chancery, 
and also to set every thing straight, and see 
tilings fixed once more in Uieir proper places. | 




He, therelbie, wet to work right off with 
might and main, and, as a firdt m«a8ve,tbe 
wisdom of which has "been iinbe unlveiBal- 
ly acknowledged by eveiy monarch and 
civil magistrate who wishes to begin at the 
right end, he got rid of the numerous tribe 
of officials whose council had been so dis- 
astrous in the cabinet of his predecessor. 
Having proceeded thus &r, he called around 
him a number of good-natured, easy, un- 
meddHng men, who seemed to think tiiat 
the best principle of government was for 
every man to mind his own business, wlale 
they ate, and drank, and smoked, and sl^ 
— hterally living for the world, like ex- 
ceeding good pUlanthropistB. 

When indicatiims became thus suppoittd 
by fiusts the people very logically inftrred 
that the fate of every person and thing, 
animate and inamimate, in howev^ remote 
a degree, cdnnected with the former regime, 
was sealed; whereupon great fears were en- 
tertained for the official security of one of 
their favorites, who, no ma;tter how humble 
his vocation, had, for a long time, made a 
considerable noise in the world — tiiat per- 
sonage was Antony Van Oorlear, the town- 
trumpeter, whose whiskers and music had 
made quite a favorable impression among 
the la^s of New-Amsterdam. Their 
fears, however, were not realized, for Peter 
Stuyvesant, considering he was a governor, 
was a man of much discretion, as was prov- 
ed by his retaining in office Van Corlear, 
not by favor o; intimidatioii, but for the 
many excellent traits which he discovered 
in hhn, and the service he would render tiie 
city by trumpeting, on occadon, a martial 
spirit into his j^thoric people. 

The circumstances w|iich led to tins con- 
firmation, or rather re-i^f^intinent to office, 
are of a pleasing and exemplary interest, 
and refiect with so mutual a credit on the 
reputaticm of the dead, whose memory is 
now in our keeping, that we woukl bvt 
commit a ciying^ injustice if we abreviatted 
by a syllable the account of their first inter- 
view — the interrogatories so authorativ«^ 
put on the one hand, and the senientions 
vrit elicited on the ether— 4he governor's in- 
genious trial of teilaper by fiurther uncouth 
questioning, and the brazen rejoinder of 
Van Corlear, and then 4lie preponderating 
of Peter's glance to the'httmanity-side of 
the trumpeter's tickUsh position at that vi- 
brating moment, with the cox](dnually chang- 
ing relative stand of both during that inter- 
view—all these considered, it waM not, we 
repeat, be just to take out of the historian's 
hands a syllable to which he is entitled, and 
so shall we hereunto append the very wofds 
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in which Diedrich Knickerfoodier did record 
and transmit the terms and understanding 
of this fair business transaction. 

" Him (Antony Van Coriear) did Peter 
the Headstrong cause to be brought into 
his presence, and eyeing him for a moment 
from head to foot, with a countenance that 
would have appalled any thing else than a 
sounder of brass, * Prythee, who and what 
•It thou 7' said he. * Sire,' replied the other, 
in no wise dismayed, ^ for my name, it is 
Antony Van Coriear — for my parentage, I 
am the son of my mother — for my profes- 
sion, I am champion and garrison of this 
great city of New-Amsterdam.' * I doubt 
me much,' said Peter Stuyvesant, *that 
thou art some scurvy costard-monger 
knave — how didst thou acquire this para- 
mount honor and dignity V * Marry, sir,' 
replied the other, * like many a great man 
before me, simply by sounding my own 
TRUMPET.' * Aye is it so V quoth the gover- 
nor, * why then let me have a relish of thy 
art' Whereupon he put his instrument to 
his lips, and sounded a charge, with such a 
tremendous outset, such a delectable qua- 
ver, and such a triumphant cadence, that it 
was enough to make your heart leap out of 
your mouth only to be within a mile of it. 
Like as a war-worn charger, while sporting 
in peaceful plains, if by chance he hear the 
strains of martial music, pricks up his ears, 
and snorts, and paws, and kindles at the 
noise, so did the heroic soul of the mighty 
Peter joy to hear the clangor of the trum- 
pet, for of him might be truly said, what 
was recorded of the renowned St. George 
of England, * there was nothing in all the 
world that more rej(Hced his heart than to 
hear the pleasant sound of war, and see the 
soldiers brandish forth their steeled wea- 
pons.' Casting his eyes more kindly, there- 
fore, upon the sturdy Van Coriear, and 
finding him to be a jolly, fat little man, 
shrewd in his discourse, yet of great dis- 
cretion and immeasurable wind, he straight- 
way conceived a vast kindness for him, and 
discharging him from the troublesome duty 
of garrisoning, defending, and alarming the 
city, ever after retained him about his per- 
son as his chief favorite, confidential envoy, 
and trusty 'squire." 

Here we drop this parenthetical notice of 
Mynheer Van Corlejir, and, leaving him in 
the possession of the present and prospec- 
tive enjoyments of his newly achieved dig- 
nity, we proceed with several passages in 
the administration of affairs by Peter Stuy- 
vesant, now that we^may presume he had 
all things, thereunto befitting and belonging, 
in apple-pie order. 



It little behooveth our present purpose to 
inquire into the origin, nature, progress, de- 
dine and termination of sundry perplexing 
difficultief which arose between him and 
the eastern people ; how a treaty of amity 
was ^ected between the parties — ^how his 
satis&ction thereupon, and his hqpes of de- 
voting himself henceforward to the affairs 
of his own people, were frustrated and 
J6(^[ianled. But we will mention bow aU 
th^ tl^ngs gave him salutary forethought 
of foreign dangers, and how he devoted 
himself to the more efficient organization 
of the militia laws which happened to be 
one of the very few good inventions he dis- 
covered among the bequeathed legislations 
of his predecessor, and the great blessing of 
which i« publicly paraded, even to the pre- 
sent time, on the 4th of July and Evacuation 
days in each and every year, and the great 
perfection of which also is established in 
the fiu^t that they have degenerated but lit- 
tle, if any thing, from their primitive and 
SIMPLE efficiency, continuing unin^acha- 
ble in grace and gallantry, and exhibiting, 
as the militia of that time is recorded to 
have done, a " marvellous proficiency in the 
mystery of gun-powder." This creditaUe 
singularity does not stop here, but enters 
into the minutest matters of Infantry and 
Artillery tactics, all of >vhich the reader, 
who is, doubtless, as interested in the fideli- 
ty of our remarks as ourselves, can best un- 
derstand and appreciate by reading from 
the text of the, renowned historian afore- 
said. He says " they were taught to face 
to the right, to wheel to the lefl, to snap off 
empty fire-locks without winking, to turn a 
corner without any great uproar or irregu- 
larity, and to march through sun and rain, 
from one end of the town to the other, 
without flinching, until, in the end, they 
became so valorous that they fired off Uank 
cartridges, without so much as turning 
away their heads; could hear the largest 
field-piece discharged without stopping their 
ears, or falling into much confusion, and 
would go through all the fatigues and perils 
of a summer day's parade without having 
th«r ranks much thinned by desertion." 

" True it is," continues this shrewd ob- 
server and chronicler of men afid things, 
" the genius of this truly pacific people was so 
little given to war, that during the intervals 
which occurred between field days, they 
generally contrived to forget all the military 
tuition they had received ; so that when they 
re-appeared on parade, they scarcely knew 
the butt-end of the musket from the muz- 
zle, and invariably mistook the right shoul- 
der for the lefi — a nustake which, however, 
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^as soon obviated by chalking their left 
arms. But, whatever might be their blun- 
ders and awkwardness, the sagacious Kieft 
declared them to be of but little importance, 
since, as he judiciously observed, one cam- 
paign would be of more instruction to them 
than a hundred parades ; for though two- 
thirds of them might be food for powder, 
yet such of the othei! third as did not run 
away would become experienced veterans." 

With this evidence, we are at a loss 
where most to bestow our gratitude ; upon 
WilHam Kieft for building up, or Peter 
Stuyvesant for preserving, or any subse- 
quent governor for perpetuating, this perma- 
nent monument of national defence. The 
reader, however, has history and fact before 
him — we shall not influence his decision. 

We have another monument, built, how- 
ever, of different materials, of Peter Stuy- 
vesant'e veisdom and precaution. It is the 
Battery — so called by inversion of aiq)lica- 
tion — the hicus a non hicendo of New- York 
as of New-Amsterdam. Here in times of 
old " the old burghers would repair of an 
afternoon to smoke their pipes under the 
shade of their (the sycamore) branches, 
contemplating the golden sun as he gradu- 
ally sank in the west — an emblem of that 
tranquil end towards which themselves 
were hastening — ^while the yoUng men and 
damsels of the town would take many 
a mAoonlight stroll imong these favorite 
haunts, watching the silver beams of chaste 
Cynthia, trembling along the calm bosom 
of the bay, or Hght up the white sail of 
some gliding bark, and interchanging the 
honest tows of constant affection." 

Those salutary demonstrations of defence 
{Hit a complete stop to the spirit of invasion 
which was active among the Easterns, who 
shrank back in much fear and trembling 
thereat, proving the most seasonable wis- 
dom of our hero, as also his intimate knowr 
ledge of the predatory habits of his neigh- 
bors, who subsequently turned their atten- 
tion, as all the world knows, to the science 
of " trading," or, more dignifiedly speaking, 
" commerce," at which they can set all crea- 
tion at defiance, thanks to their own pru- 
dence and Peter Stuyvesant. 

But we now approach a most eventful 
epoch in the hitherto peaceful life of this 
ENERGETIC governor, which cannot better 
be introduced than in the words of the his- 
torian. This introduction presents the 
dreamy picture of his people as they then 
reposed in the enjoyment of all the bless- 
ings of his administration. The good gen- 
tleman (Diedrich Knickerbocker) gives us, 
however, no metrical — no external evidence 
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that the spirit he would describe spoke 
through him in excellent pbetiy — perhaps 
he did not know it, which still more forci- 
bly proves that the true power of Pamass- 
sus dwelt within him^ — yet do we quote him, 
word for word, from Book vi — chap, i ' 

" The gallant warriors start from soft repose, 
From golden Tisions, and voluptuouh ease ; 
WBere, in the dulcet, * piping time of peace/ 
He sought sweet solace ai'ter all hi» toils. 
No more in beauty's syren lap reclin'd. 
He weaves fair garlands for his lady's brows ; 
No more entwines with flow'rs his shining sword, 
Nor through the live-long lazy summer's day 
Chaums fcuth his love- sick soul in madrigals^ 
To manhood rous'd. he spurns the amorous flute, 
Doffs from his brawny back the robe of peace, 
And clothes his pamper'd limbs In panoply of 

steel. 
O'er his dark brow, where late the myrtle waVd, 
Where wanton roses breath'd enervate love. 
He rears the beaming, casque and nodding 

plume ; [derons lance ; 

Qrasps the bright shield and snakes the ^poa- 
Or mounts with eager pride his fiery steed. 
And bums for deeds of glorious chivalry J" 

Peter Stujrvesant now found it necessary 
to invest himself with the habiliments of War j 
the gubemational toga gave place to the re- 
gimental coat, and a total change was ef- 
fected in his outer man, presenting him to 
his people as ♦* one of the most command- 
ing, bitter-looking, and soldier-like figures 
that ever stratted upon canvass." The 
cause of this change was the pertinacious 
spirit of encroachment which now mani- 
fested itself among the dwellers by the 
Delaware River. Their aggressions had 
become vexatious, and treachery was soon 
added to the other provocations by the occult 
capture of Fort Casimir. Whereupon he 
despatched Antony yan Coriear, hb trusty 
friend and trump^er, to summon a council 
of his peers, who forthwith repaired to the 
council-chamber. The result was a decla- 
ration of war against the invaders, and a 
recraiting voyage up the Hudson, com- 
manded by the governor in person. The 
marvellous incidents he met during this 
voyage were many and bewildering, and 
we shall, therefore, leave them for the more 
immediate task of recording his prdceed- 
ings. Having marshalled his collected 
forces, he embarked vrith all his chivaliy 
for the Delaware, sailed up that river, and 
suddenly appeared before Fort Casimir. — 
Here Antony Coriear blew a terrific blast 
from his trumpet, and demanded the in- 
stant surrender of the Fort. The tenified 
commander proposed a truce, thereby prov- 
ing that he did not know whom he had to 
deal with, as though Peter Stuyvesant's 
name had pever been heard beyond the 
Bowling Green, which so enraged the l^t- 
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that lie t)rdered his whole force to 
broadside the Fort, at the sight of which 
the garrison surrendered. It must not be 
omitted that Van.Corlear was rewarded for 
his services, on this memorable occasion, by 
the presentation to him "of a goodly do- 
main," " which unto this very daiy goes by 
the name of Corlear's Hook.** 

Alas ! for the fortunes of great men, 
when opposed by greater perplexities, and 
Peter Stujrvesant was now to have his 
share of them ; namely, " a dark conspira- 
cy which had been matured in the cabinet 
of England, which country conceived great 
jealousy at the increasing power and re- 
doubtable valor of this island, and its yeo- 
manry. This cabinet was also in league 
with the eastern people, his neighbors, who 
still sought to subjugate this mighty pro- 
vince; and this, with many other secret 
and open machinations, threatened its per- 
manency and dignity. With invasion and 
ruin thus staring them in the face, or peep- 
ing threateningly at them through every 
circumstance, great was the perplexity of 
the governor and his council. Troubles 
thickened around them, and several reso- 
lutions of defence were adopted. Not^ 
withstanding all this, the city was invaded 
by the red-coats, to the number of three 
hundred— their agents, according to the 
usual finesse of British diplomacy, were se- 
cretly undermining the governor in the af- 
fections of his people, by promises of a tru- 
ly fraternal government and the peaceful 
possession and enjoyment of their property, 
together with the advantages of free trade, 
and the uninterrupted right of conscience. 
Peter Stuyvesant, becoming cognizant of 
this n^w mode «f warfare, gallantly set 
them at defiance, but was uldmately oblig- 
ed to surreinder to intrigue what force of 
arms could never have wrung from him ; 
and so was the goodly city of New-Amster- 
dam handed to the royal tutelage of the 
Duke of York. The name of the place 
was changed, arid thenceforth denominated 
New-York. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that thi/s 
was a death-blow to Peter Stuyvesant — 
Discomfitted and mortified, more by the un- 
chivalrous manner than the matter of the 
conquest, he retired - to • his country-seat, 
called the Bu6wery, where he expired, at 
least, in peace, a state which the cares and 
perplexities of government never permitted 
him to enjoy. " His remains were deposited 
in the family vault, under a chapel, which he 
had previously erected on his estate, and 
dedicated to St. Nicholas, and which stood on 
the identical spot at present occupied by St. 




Mark's Church, and where his tomb-stone 
is still to be seen." 




THE BRIDAL IN EDEN. 

BT 7. J. OTTBBSOIT. 

The Mpphire walk of ^mdbe 

Flashed bark the golden %tm, 
Whose third diurnal jouraej o'er, 

Proclaioaed creation done ; 
The murmurs of Euphrates' ware 

Sent up a aweeC farewell, 
As over Natace*s Jnfant life 

The wand of alamber felL 

That day the princely kinf of men" 

Great master-work of God — 
Through Eden's gioves, as lol^ of al) 

In mitehles* beauty trod } 
Before the glancing of his ey« 

The haughty lion quailed, 
And sportive life in <>very form 

Its fod-IIke master hailed. 

Now, peiuive, by the Tree of Life 

He watched the dying day, 
His locks of gold in wantonness 

Waved la the aephyr*! play-^ 
In pairuhe Ufijt had sought (he bongiu, 

In pairs the beast»-had gon* 
To slumber by the babbling stream- 
Man only was alone. 

Alone ! alone !— the glittering stars 

In pairs appeared to move; 
The Moon threw down in modert glow 

The -Sinn's warm glance of love: 
The weaker rose flashed rosy rod 

Bf?ki({e the stronger white. 
And noisy day a pvlner found 

In sombre, silent Night. 

Though he had moved acknowledged king, 

Amid a wof Id of life, 
Fear bowed the weak. Fear stilled the strong, 

Fear turned to peace the strife ; 
But now his soul breathed forth a prayer 

To Him who reigns above, 
That he would aen^ seme gentle one 

To share his yearning love. 

Then on a bed of fragrant flowers 

His (^ultlcta for^ reielined, 
Aad death-Hho ri«ep in dreams of Uka 

Entranced his rfptured mind,— 
While from the prison of hi* heart 

A bingle bar wa« torn, 
And moulded by the Maker*a hand, 

His second «alf nts bora. 

Still dreai^ed he, tiU the seventh day 

In dazzling gln^ broke, 
- And countless songsters in the groves 

Their uriscina awoke— 
Then, sprinsing from his rosy couch* 

He gnzed, in wor.deriug pride. 
Upon a phantom of himself, 

That slumbered by his side. 

He spake, and Eve before him stood. 

First waltened by his word. 
And meekly claimed the son of God 

As guardian, husband, lord- 
Then, kneeling to the Maker's throne. 

Beneath the Tree of Life, 
The earliest earthly Sabbath sua 

Saw Adam wed his wife. 
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MT FIRST HAT. 

Oh, I remember well the day — 
Tis like a dream just past away— 

When iny first hat was bought 
Maid it on the floor, and stood 
With fblded arms, in pompous mood, 

Wrapt up in glorious thought 

As pro^id as any lord was I, 

And thought myself full five feet high— 

Too tall to play with toys. 
A while I stood to ape the man, 
Then snatch'd my hat, and off" I ran, 

To show it to Uie boys. 

And many a hand that hat passed throogh ; 
I watch'd them all— says I, " 'tis newj 

Take care, don't soil the crown j 
For if you do, my pa 111 tell, 
And he'll come out and trounce you well, 

Or else I'll knock you down." 

A score of hats were soon pull'd off— 
A score of youngsters tried to scoff- 
Each Tow'd Ida hat was best : 
^'And only see,** said Carter*8 Jim, 
" How much mine has a broader bnm. 
Worth more than ajil the rest." 

^aid I, "mine's newest, and of course, 
j^or wearing, can be none the worse, 

And must be best of all ; 
Jiut see the crown — how high it is ! 
None has a higher crown than this; 

Take care ! don't let it fall." 

'• I care not," said another Toice, 
'^ For you, nor Jim, nor all the boys, 

Nor 4o I wish to boast ; 
If mine's not best, I'll never move ; 
And by th* hatter I can prove 

That it has cost tiie most** 

"It's very strange," says I, " that Jun, 
Should caU this lower part tlw brim ; 

The like I never Hpard. 
It's RIM — my papa told me so ; 
And by my ipelling-book I'll show 

That Jim's miscall'd the word." 

' It's BRIM ! it's RIM t** the urchin crew 
All shouted out; each swore he knew, 

And said he Icam'd at school, 
To spell it BRIM — and ^11 it rim ; 
^o right and wrong was Carter*^B Tvax, 

And each clung to his rule. 

Then rant and tear to fight we went, 
Vo settle fairly the event, 

And spell the word aright 
A nd mariy a ragged vest and shirt, 
.'.nd many a face all smeared with dirt. 

Resulted from the fight 




Revenge was pictured in each eye — 
Each one resolv'd to **do or die," 

And high his wrath did foam. 
Into the ring I foremost dasfa'd — 
My hat was all to pieces smasyd,' 

And I went crying home. 

Now circumstances since have shown, 
Thajt men are children, older grown, 

And quarrel yet for words ; 
They beat and bruse each other sore, 
And wreak their vengeance o'er and o'or 

For, faith, they'll all be lords. 



THE QIFKEnr MOTHER; 

Or, the Miseries of Enforced Msurriage. 

CHAPTER II. 

" That is your mistress' bell now ringing, 
if I mistake not," said Mr. Tyrrel, listen- 
ing. "Go to her, girl, bul do not alarm her 
by relating what has happened." 

Anne quitted the room to obey the sum- 
mons. In a feW moments Mrs. Williams, 
the housekeeper, was sent for to her mis- 
tress' room, and it was whispered among 
the servants, that a strange event was Hke- 
ly to occur before the night was over. 

The predictions of the experienced house- 
keeper was verified ; and before the mcaming 
dawned, Mrs. Levison had given Inrth to 
twin children— a boy and a giri — ^who were 
both fine, healthy children. 

Affecting to be wholly overcome l^ the 
melancholy circumstance of Mr. Levison's 
death, Mr. Tyrrel, having sent for the 
steward, and, in his {Hesence, affixed seals 
to his eicritoir, and every place in which it 
was supposed money or writing were de- 
posited, retired to his own chamber, having 
first visited his daughter^ and spoken with 
her for a fow moments, in a tone so low as 
not to be heard by the females who were in 
the apartment 

The pati^K;e and mildness of Mrs. Levi- 
son, during this trying scene, increased the 
pity and sorrow with which she was beheld 
by those around her; yet these feelings 
could not blind them to the undeniable evi- 
dence of her criminality, in having imposed 
upon her husband, nor could they entirely 
subdue a suspicion of a much dari^er na- 
ture, which firequently made them shudder. 

" Is it not wonderful that she has never 
once mentioned my master, not even to ask 
if he was inftHfmed of her ilbiess 1" observ- 
ed Anne, in a whisper to Mrs. Williams. 

The old woman shook her head mysteri- 
ously. " It has a bad— a black look," she 
obseryedj " I hope things may not turn out 
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t worse than they now are, and that my 
poor master came to his end fairly ; but if 
it was really her whom you saw oome out 
of the dining-room, it will be bard for her 
to clear herself." 

Anne wrung her hands in agony. '' Oh, 
how I wish my tongue had been cut out 
before I ever said it, if it should bring her 
to any harm — but I did not say it was her — 
I only thought it was like her, and if I was 

put to my oath " 

" There is one thing that is quite suffi- 
cient %o prove thaA it was' her, Anne; you 
helped to undress her, and put her into bed 
before you came down stairs, you told me." 
"And so I did," repUed Anne. "Oh, 
merciful goodness, I see it all now. When 
we came up stairs to her she was half dress- 
ed, and her white wrapper laid on the chair, 
that I left in the dressing-room be&ie din- 
ner." 

" That's just what I was going to say," 
returned the old woman, " and we must be 
very careful, yon know, what we do say, 
for you may depend upon it we shall be put 
to our oaths. I heard the butler say he 
should go to the coroner directly, and have 
the body opened; and if he does I am 

afraid " 

Anne shuddered with horror at the 
dreadful ideas that crossed her mind ; but 
Elinor, at that moment, unclosed her eyes 
and looked around her — and forgetful of 
every thing but to administer to her lady's 
comfort, the poor girl flew to her bedside, 
and inquired if she could assist her, or give 
her any thing. 

Elinor shook her head mournfully, "No, 
my good girl, nothing. I want nothing in 
THIS world." 

" But, my dear lady, you must take some 
nourishment," said the warm-hearted girl ; 
^ "consider how many, many hours it is 
since you have taken any thing but a sup 
of water ; and if you go on so you will die." 
" Die !" repeated her mistress, in a slow 
and solemn tone ; " oh, how welcome would 
death be now !" 

" Yes, madam," observed the old house- 
keeper, " you might, perhaps, not dread 
death. Heaven grant you may be prepar- 
ed for it ! though the best of us can make 
but a poor preparation for such an awful 
time ; but, if you die, what is to become of 

these poor dear babes. They have no " 

She stopped, checked by Anne's reproach- 
ful looks. 

" They have no father to provide for 
them. That is what you meant to say, 
was it not, Mrs. Williams 1" demanded Eli- 
nor with quickness, and raising herself 




with alDoost supernatural strength on her 
pi|low. " Nay, do not shrink from telling 
me all ! Tell me that Mr. Levison dis* 
cards, detests, abhors the wretch — I will go 
instantly — I wiM leaver ^e house — I will 
not stay till he spurns me ! I can beg with' 
than, with these poor " 

She sank back, exhausted; and Anne 
with tears reproached Mrs. Williams for 
her cruelty. 

EUinor heard and understood her, though 
she could not speak; but she grasped with 
fervency Anne's hand, which held one of 
her cold ones within it. 

Exhausted by sufl*ering, Elinor sank, at 
last, into a deep slumber, and her two at- 
tendants disputed on the probability of Eli- 
nor's guilt Both agreed that Mr. Levison 
had come unfairly to his end ; but with re- 
gard to Mrs. Levison's participation in it, 
they were quite at variance; Anne per- 
sisted that she was sure she was as inno- 
cent of it as herself, while Mrs. Williams, 
with all the pertinacity of age, industrious- 
ly brought together every circumstance 
which could militate against her unhappy 
mistress. The debate grew so warm be> 
tween them that their voices insensibly 
were raised beyond ^e bounds of pru- 
dence, and Anne's triumphant observation, 
" Besides, it must be plain to you that she 
does not know lie is dead, when she talked 
just now of his turning her and her child- 
ren out to starve," reached the ears of the 
a^qparently sleeping Elinor. 

"Who is deadV she exclaimed, in a 
tone that made them both start ; " why do 
you look at each other without answering 
me 1 Where is my father 1 why does he 
not come to me ? But I will know what 
has happened." 

She made an attempt ta throw herself 
out of bed, but was prevented by Anne, 
who, considering it best, as she observed, to 
put an end to her suspense, at once inform- 
ed her that Mr. Levison had been seized 
with a fit before he arose from the» table, 
which had, in a short time, terminated his 
existence. 

Elinor stared wildly at her while she was 
speaking. " Are you sure that is the truth ?" 
she observed ; "or are you concealing some- 
thing worse from me *?" 

" Worse, ma'am 1" exclaimed Mrs. Wil- 
liams, angrily; "what can be worse than 
the sudden death of your husband 1" 

" My husband I" repeated Elinor; "true 
— he was my husbcuid. I ought to mourn 
for him — but I have so much to mourn 

"Aye, heaven, knows you have 
enough to mourn," observed the old 
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man, " but it is well if this is not the worst 
cause for mourning that you have yet met 
with." 

Ehnor looked earnestly at het-y but her 
dioughts seemed wandering to other sub- 
jects. 

' At about midnight, it was evident that 
Mrs. Levison was laboring under a fever, 
and it was judged prc^r to call up Mr. 
Tyrrel. The servant returned with the 
intelligence that he could not arouse him 
by his calls and knocking. 
. '^Lord preserve us!" exclaimed Anne; 
" surely he has never made away with him- 
self from fear that he would be called to 
an account for my poor master's death." 

The butler was apprised of the circum- 
stance, and immediately flew to Mr.Tyrrel's 
room. After calling out and knocking in 
vain, he broke open the door, and found it 
empty-* its late inhabitant had flown ! 

As he had taken away all his clothes, 
and every tiung vahiable, it was evident 
that he intended not to return, and this 
confirmed the suspicions even of those who 
had been doubtful that he had been aceessee 
ry to Levison's death. 

" The coroner will be here in the morn- 
ing," observed the butler, " and it will be 
for him to decide whether Mr. Tyrrel should 
be pursued or not. However, we will keep a 
sharp look-out that she don't make off too." 

" There is no fear of that," said Anne, 
indigtiantly ; " for I do not believe she will 
ever q.uit this house, until she is carried to 
her grave.** 

For some days, Anne's predictions seem- 
ed but too likely to be verified, as Mrs. 
Levison lingered in a state between life and 
death. In the meantime, the investigation 
into the cause of her husband's death had 
terminated in pronouncing that he had died 
from the effects of poison, suspected to have 
been administered to him by Martin Tyr- 
ifel; and, in consequence of this decision, 
a warrant was issued for the apprehension 
of the latter. 

It cannot be su|^)osed that the wretched 
Elinor escaped suspicion of being concern- 
ed in this dreadflil tragedy ; but her melan- 
choly situation, and the hourly probability 
of her death, induced those who would, un- 
der other circumstances, have included her 
in the accusaticm, to decline all inquiry into 
her conduct. 

In about ten days from the period of Mr. 
Alfred Augustus Levison's death, his bro- 
ther Charles, who had at the time been ab- 
sent in France, arrived at the Hall, and 
Anne began to tremble more than ever for 
her unfortunate mistress, whose disorder 




had attained a favorable crisis, and who 
XK>w seemed likely to recover, only to meet 
more awful evils than those which hereto- 
five threatened her. 

Mr. Charles Levison was naturally prone 
to suspicion, but, even had he not been so, 
there was, unfortunately, quite sufficient in 
the reports that reached him, respecting hk. 
sister-in-htw, to awaken in his bosom the 
utmost hatred and disgust He, therefijfe, 
awaited only her recoveiy, Uiat he might 
formally accuse her of his brother's murder. 
The two children, fi)r whom a nurse had 
been provided from among the wives of the 
cottagers, were, immediately upon his ar- 
rival, ordered to be taken out of the house, 
and removed to the house of their atten- 
dant; and Mr. Charles Levison made ne 
secret of his intentions towards the unhap- 
py mother, should she recover. 

Night and day were the thoughts dnd 
meditations of the simple and warm-hearted 
attendant of Elinor employed in consider- 
ing the means of enabling her mistress to 
escape the ignominy and punishment of 
being committed to a common prison — ^a 
hie which she saw, from the moment Eli- 
nor showed signs of returmng heakh, too 
surely awaited her. * 

When Elinor regained her recolleetion, 
it was evident that she was latterly unaware 
of the heavy charge which hovered over 
her. The absence of her father she con- 
sidered as the natural consequence of Mr. 
Levison's arrival. But, by degree, the 
whole fatal truth was communicated to her, 
and she beheld with horror the predica- 
ment in which she was placed by his flight 

The feelings with which Mr. Levison 
regarded her, were soon no secret ; but, in- 
stead of reducing h^ to despair, as Anne 
expected, it seemed to have the effect of 
rousing all her energies. 

" Hard-hearted man ! " she exdalmed ; 
"he shall never have the qjportunity of 
triumphing over me." 

Anne uttered a fervent prayer that he 
never might. ** But how is it to be avoided, 
dear lady, unless you could get away from 
here without their knowledge 7 and you 
are so weak, that you coul^ not walk to the 
park gates." 

"And if I could walk to the park gates," 
sadd Elinor, " what good is likely to result 
from such exertion *?" 

With fear and trembling, Anne laid open 
a scheme which had been discussed be- 
tween her sweetheart, WiHiam Powell, and 
herself, though with little hope of 
able to effect it. 

WilKam was in the habit of passing i 
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gate of Mr. Levison's park early every Sa- 
turday morning, on his way to the next 
town, with the produce of the &nn, to dis- 
pose of it in the murket ; and it had oc- 
curred to him and Anne, that could Mrs. 
L^vison reach the spot, and bear the jolting 
of the cart, he might convey her to the 
town without much fear of detection. — 
From thence, a coach to London started 
about the time he would expect to arrive 
there ; and if he could immediately secure 
a place in it, she might be almost at her 
journey's end before her escape was dis- 
covered at the Hall. 

Elinor knew that her only chance of con- 
cealment certainly would be in the metropo- 
lis; but she shuddered at the thought of 
such a journey, in her weak, wretched, and 
unprotected condition. There was, how- 
ever, no alternative between this and the 
disgrace of a prison. 

Elinor^ money and jewels, with a change 
or two of clothes, were conveyed by Anne 
to her lover, on the night preceding ^e 
time ap^nted for the attempt. 

Every thing " favored the execution of 
their project. The morning was fine, and 
not a creature was stirring in the house, 
when, with trembling steps, the two fe- 
males stole down the back staircase, and 
entered the park. Elinor shed torrents of 
tears as she walked, for the last time, 
through the shrubbery, but the tender- 
hearted Anne supported and consoled her. 

William was in anxious expectation, 
awaitmg them; and Elinor, after silently 
embracing the kind-hearted girl, who ut- 
tered a thousand blessings and prayers for 
her safety, was assisted by her conductor to 
seat herself on the straw in the bottom of 
the cart.* 

Anne remained gazing after them, until 
a turning in the ro^ad hid them from her 
view, and then* hastily returned home, to 
{nrepare for the arduous trial that awaited 
her. 

It cannot be supposed that in thus de- 
serting her children, Elinor did not under- 
go a severe struggle with her feelings; but 
Anne had often mentioned to her the kind- 
ly disposition which Mr. Levison had mani- 
fested toward them, and the liberal manner 
in which he had fitted up a cottage for their 
reception, with their nurse. Therefore she 
left her children to Mr. Levison's charity, 
forming a reserve in her own mind, that 
time and fortune might enable her to re- 
claim them at a future day, and that expec- 
tation, as well as to make an impression on 
Mr. Levison's mind in her favor, induced 
her tQ pass the last day of her residence un- 



der the same roof with him, in writing a 
full and unvarnished narrative of the events 
that had led to her present degradation and 
mbery. This she enclosed, and left direct- 
ed for him, on her dressing-table. 

From that period, neither the unhappy 
EUnor or her father were heard of in Cum- 
berfand. * r 

Mr. Levisob's rage, at finding she had 
escaped his meditated vengeance, was, at 
first, most vi<dent, and Anne became im*- 
mediately the object of his suspicions. 

Terrified by his threats, Anne confessed 
that Elinor had gone to London, and that 
she saw her to the gate of the domain; 
but Mr. Levison considering it untrue that 
a person whom he had thought in a dying 
state, should ^ve attempted such a jour- 
ney, contented himself with having the 
strictest search made in the neighborhood, 
in which he judged she was concealed. 

We need not say how firuitless this search 
proved; but it will, perhaps, a little sur- 
prise our readers to learn that no one, not 
even Anne herself so much rejoiced at the 
unhappy woman's escape, as Mr. Levison. 

The fact was, that the pathetic narrative 
she had addressed to him, had totally 
changed his feelings towards her ; and 
though he felt the policy of concealing it 
from the world, he would have given half 
his fortune to have been able to have 
shielded and protected her from the perils 
and miseries to which he felt she must be 
exposed. To Anne alone, whose fidelity to 
her unfortunate mistress had exalted her in 
his eyes above all praise, he candidly avow- 
ed these sentiments ; and while the warm- 
hearted giri took credit to herself for her 
judgment in having always believed Elinor 
innocent of intentional or premeditated 
crime, he listened patiently to her re- 
proaches for having, by his severity, driven 
the poor creature forth, a wanderer on the 
face of the earth. 

It was a matter of no little wonder and 
speculation, among not only her fellow- 
domestics, but many of a higher class, that 
when, about twelve months after these 
tragical events, Anne thought fit to reward 
the constancy of her sweetheart, WilUam 
Powell, with her fair hand, Mr. Levison 
not only put him on a good farm, but' fUr- 
nished the house for them, and gave away 
' the bride himself; and still more surprising 
it appeared, that he seemed by no means di*« 
pleased at finding that Anne still continued 
to display her attachment to her late mis- 
tress, by the fondest and most unwearied ^ 
attention to the children whom she had lefl flk 
behind. ^ 
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The remarks which Mr. Levison'a oon- 
diict gave rise to rendered his stay in the 
country extremely irksome to him, and he 
accordingly made known his intention of 
resuming his continental tour, which his 
brother's death had interrupted. 

''And the children'!'^' said Anne in an 
apprehensive tbne. 

'* The children J shall remove to another 
part of the country, where their unhappy 
history is unknown," he r^ptied ; " and of 
this be assured, I will not only take care of 
them while L live, but after my death they 
shall be amply provided for." 

Anne dared not remtmstrate against this 
decision ; and as she had now a Kttle girl 
of her own, whom she had also called Eli- 
nor, and in whose round, chjabby &oe she 
would fancy there was as strong a resem- 
blance to her lamented mistr^ as existed 
in either of the orphans, she was, jjerhapa, 
the more easily reconciled to parting with 
her really living portraits. 

Mr. Levison soon quitted his paternal 
mansion, the children having been pre-, 
viously sent off, under the care of their 
nurse, to be placed — as he alleged — under 
the 8i)perintendance of a respectable wo- 
man in a seaport town in a distant country, 
in order that they might be brought up 
with, and receive the same education as her 
own family. 

Before, however, he left EIngland, an 
event occurred which made a considerable 
alteration in his intentions, and induced him 
to delay his departure for some months. — 
He received intelligence that his younger 
brother, who had been for some time a resi- 
dent in India, had died on his passago to 
England, whither he was returning to es- 
tablish his health, accompanied by his only 
child, but a few years old, and who was 
now the presumptive heir to the name and 
estates of the Levison family* The mother 
of this child had died in child-birth, and 
Mr. Charles Levison, whose name he bore, 
was now left his sole guardian and pro- 
tector. 

Mr, Levison was, at first, undecided 
whether he would not at once abandon his 
intention of making a foreign tour ; but he 
had some strong reasons for wishing to re- 
visit Svritzerland, and, as the health of his 
nephew was very delicate, and the phy- 
sicians had declared that it would probably 
be improved by travelling, he, at length, re- 
solved on pursuing his original plan, and, 
accordingly, a few weeks after the arrival of 
his brother's child, they again left England, 
to enjoy the benefits of travelling. 

Mr. Levison remained abroad several 



years. The remambranee of the strange 
occurrences at Levison Hall gradually died 
away, and the name of Tyrrd was idmost 
forgotten, except by the old domestics at 
the Hall, and William Powell and his wife, 
with whom it sometimes formed a subject of 
conversation by tbefr fireside. 

Anne was now the mother of a fine 
fomily, yet she never fbrgot the two desert^ 
ed infonts of her unfortunate mistress, and 
often felt uneasy at not having heard of 
them since their departure. 

After an absence of seven years Mr. 
Levison returned to the ancient Hall ; and 
Anne, Aill of anxiety and anticipation, ac- 
companied her husband to the Hall, in or- 
der, with the Test of the tenants, to receive 
and welcome their master. 

Orders had be«i recdved at the Hall to 
prepare for the rec^ttien of Mr. Levison's 
nephew, his tutor, and three visitors, be- 
sides several additional servants. 
, Anne's surprise, however, was excessive 
when the carriage which contained the 
visitors drove up, und she beheld that two 
out of the three were children — the one a 
boy, and the other a girl — and predsely of 
the same age as those whom she was so 
anxious about. " It must be them," she 
whispered to her husband ; " who else can 
they be r' 

It was not till they were seated-at the 
festive board, that was provided for the oc- 
casion, that Anne learned who the objects 
of her solicitude were. 

" The young lady," said the butler, " is 
my master's daugl}ter ; the boy, an orphan 
of fortune, who has been^bequeathed to my 
master's care by his parents." 

Anne evinced her surprise, as she knew 
that Mr. Levison had never been married ^ 
and when informed that the name of tlie 
boy was Denzil Montgomery, her disap- 
pointment was extreme. 

At length she learned firom Mr. Levison 
himself that the children of poor Elinor 
were both dead I 

" r certainly ought not to fret," said 
Anne, wiping away her tears, " for I know 
they are better ofi* than they could be in 
this world; but yet they were two such 
lovely creatures, uid they would now have 
been, I dare say, as tall and " 

''Yes, they were about the same age as 
Denzil and Fanny," said Mr. Levtson, has- 
tily interrupting her. 

"And that young lady, then, is your 
daughter, sir ?" said Anne, looking at Fan- 
ny, who, with her two brothen, as she 
called Charles Levison and Denzil, was 
v^aiking on the terrace before th^ wind(vws, 
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at which Anne wai standing with Mr. 
Leviflon. 

"Yes, she is my daughter,", replied Mr. 
Levison, a alight flush crossing his cheek, 
** and that is my nephew," he continued, 
pointing to Charles ; " you would scarcely 
think he is two years older Uian his com- 
panions, who are both of the same age, or, 
at least, there is only a few weeks' dif- 
ference between them." 

The more she reflected, the more con- 
▼inced Anne became, in her own mind, 
that Mr. Levison was deceiving her, and 
that these were the identical children whose 
loss she regretted ; but though she persuad- 
ed herself that she had made this discove- 
ry, she could bring no one else to give any 
credit to the idea. Anne, however, with 
the usual pertinacity of her sex, still clung 
to the idea she had formed"; and thoug^ 
she had prudence enough to coi^fine her se- 
cret to her own bosom, she never relin- 
quished the conviction that Fanny Levison 
and Denztl Montgomery were brother and 
sister. 

Whethet she would have continued this 
prudent reserve or not, after the parties 
grew up to "man's estate," and when it 
became pretty evident to all but Mr. Levi- 
son, who never seemed to dream of the po^ 
sibility of such an event, that they regard- 
ed each other with very different feelings to 
those of fraternal aflection — must remain a 
matter of doubt; for, before diat, poor 
Anne, to the inestimable grief and lose of 
her femily, was conveyed to Uie grave, and 
with her was buried all prob^lbility of such 
a suspicion being infused into the minds of 
those who were the objects of it 

'VSTith the children came an elderly lady 
to Levison Hall. She was a maiden sister 
to Mr. Levison, who had long been estrang- 
ed from him on account of the gaities in 
which he had, up to the period of his bro- 
ther's death, indulged. The manner in 
which the latter Mr. Alfred Levison, had 
lived at the Hall, had been as little conso- 
nant to her inclinations and habits, and she 
had, therefore, chiefly resided in a distant 
part of the country ; but; upon her brother 
Charles returning to settle for life with the 
three children, and her being convinced 
that he had, in reality, renounced his for- 
mer follies, and become a complete domes- 
tic man, she consented to take up her resi- 
dence with him, and preside as mistress of 
the HaU. 

Anne was a great favorite with Miss 
Rachel, for so the old lady was called, 
though she had long passed the period at 
which it would have been decorous to have 




assumed a more matronly title ; and during 
Anne's last iUness, long and frequent con- 
versations had beensheld between them, ^f 
which the unhappy Elinor and her children 
had been the theme ; but Anne socm disco- 
v^ed that, if there was any deception prac- 
tised, the old lady was not a partaker of it, 
and she never, Ulerefiffe, ventured to hint 
h^su8picba«. 

In perfect unconsciousness of any mys- 
tery existing between them, Fanny Levison 
and Denzil Montgomwy grew up together, 
until they had attained the age of ^hteen ; 
at which period, under the care of their 
protectors, they, for the first time, visited 
Lmidon ; and where, a very abort time af- 
ter their arrival, Denzil met vnth the adven- 
ture whkh we recorded in the beginning of 
our st(Nry, and which, efiectually destroyed 
the visions of happiness in which he had 
fer some time been accustomed to indulge. 

Having tlnis given the reader a history 
of matters which occurred previous to the 
time in which our scene opened, we now 
takeupthethreadof our narrative: . 

Denzil, on leaving Fanny, retired to his 
own room, but it was in vain that he sought, 
by recalling eveiy circumstance connected 
vrith the adventure of the preceding ev^>- 
ing, to convince him^f of what he devot- 
edly wished, and Charles had roundly as- 
serted, namely, that the whole wajs an at- 
tempt to impose upon his credulity, and take 
advantage ^ his ignorance of the world 

The mcnre ,he iCflected, the more he be- 
came convinced that the man and woman 
whom he had seen were persons who, by 
some means, were in possession of secrets 
respecting himself, which he would have 
given worlds to have had elucidated. 

^e had hitherto been perfectly satisfied 
vrith the account Mr. Levison had given 
him of his birth and prospects in life. He 
had stated that he (Denzil) was'^he son of 
an officer of the army who died abroad, 
and that his mother had not long survived 
him. Mr. Levison believed, he said^ that it 
had been what the world caUed an iinpru- 
dent marriage, for Mrs. Montgomeiy sap- 
peared to have neither friend nor connexion, 
when he had met with her, residing in a 
boarding-school at Lausanne, in Switzer- 
land, where she had died, leaving her child 
to his care and guardianship. 

" Then I am entirely indebted to your 
benevolence, sir, for my support," replied 
Denzil, who was, at that time, sixteen years 
of age. 

" You are very hasty, Mr. Denzil Mont- 
gomery," replied Mr. Levison, in his usual 
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dry and deliberate way, when he felt offend- 
ed ; " very hasty, indeed, sir— but if you 
jrwM just allow me to go on without inter- 
ruption, I would tell you that, though left 
friendleas, you were not left destitute of 
that which will always secure you the 
friendship of the world. I need not now 
mention the sum which will be yours when 
you become capable, by law, of taking your 
affairs into your own hands ; it is enough 
for you to know that it will secure yon ftt)m 
the want of bread and cheese." 

Denzil knew enough of Mr. Levison's 
odd method of expressing himself to be 
quite satisfied with this explanation as to 
hia fiiture prospects, and as to the rest of 
the affair, no doubt of its correctness ob- 
truded' on his mind. He, therefore, felt no 
surprise that Mr. Levison never spoke of 
his father and mother, once the one, it ap- 
peared, was entirely unknown to him, and 
his acquaintance with the other wrfs limited 
to a knowledge of her misfi>rtune8 and pre- 
mature death. 

The solemn warning which Denzil had 
now received from the Gipeey woman, gave 
rise to a train of reflections on the circum- 
stances which Mr. Levison had related, 
which served only stiU farther to confirm 
the in^ressions it had made. 

"It is improbable," he thought, <* that 
were i the child of respectable parents, 
^th competent fortune, there should not 
'be some one who took an interest in me ; 
and is itiikely my mother would have con- 
fided her child to the care of a stranger ? 

Yet, if I am the same age as Fanny 

Oh, God ! what would I not give to be as- 
sured that ALL is truth which he has told 
me 1 and yet her mother, too, died at Lau- 
sanne. Well do I remember the agitation, 
the deep emotion he betrayed when .his fa- 
vorite, Anne Powell, was buried, and we 
were about to join her children in the fune- 
ral procession : ' Papa,' said Fanny, with 
the tears standilftg in her beautiful eyes, 
' where was my mother huried 1 You have 
never told me, and it would be 6ome com- 
fort :to see her grave.' Yet he spoke to me 
of my mother's death without appearing to 
feel any emotion. It cannot be that I am 
his son, for what motive could he have for 
concealing it, since he has acknowledged— ^ 
but no, I will not — I cannot believe it." 

Though determined not to believe it, 
Denzil could not shake off the impression 
that had been made on )iis mind, and when 
the dinner-bell rang, he pleaded a severe 
head-ache as the excuse for remaining in 
his own room^ 

The family did not all meet together till 




the following morning at breakfast Fan- 
ny looked peile, but professed to be perfect- 
ly recovered, and seemed in more than her 
usual spirits, while Denzil endeavored to 
appear as if nothing importai^t had occurred 
to disturb him. 

It was veiy evident, however, to ^Mf. 
Levison, that his ward was more than 
usually thoughtful and uneasy; and he 
saw, too, that Fanny was cooler thalt usual 
in her manner towards him. 

After breakfast, Mr. Levison proposed to 
order the carriage and take a ride round 
the parks. The young men attended on 
horseback. On turning the comer of St. 
James-street, Denzil lingered for a moment 
behind his companions, and as he casually 
glaiiced around, he observed a man walk- 
ing slowly along the pavement, whose 
^figure, he thought, strongly resembled that 
^of the man whom he was so anxious to see. 

Determined to be convinced, he reined in 
his horse,' and approached clos6 to the pave- 
ment. At that moment Mr. Levison, who 
had missed him from the side of the car- 
riage, put his head.ov^t to look for him, and 
the man suddenly raised his eyes, which 
before were fixed on the ground. The mo- 
ment he beheld Mr. Levison he turned sud- 
denly round, and darted away in a contrary 
Erection from that in which he was before 
going. Denzil saw this, and observed, too, 
the look with which Mr. Levison regarded 
him, and', without a m(Hnent's hesitation, he 
threw himself from his horse, and was 
about to follow him, when he was arrested 
by Mr. Levison desiring him to stop. 

** Where in the world were you hurrying 
to, Denzil 1" inquired Mr. Levison. 

Denzil looked confused. ^* I thought I 
knew that man," he replied. 

"And what could you know of him, for 
goodness Sake," said Mr. Levison, "that 
could make you so ahtious to renew your 
acquaintance with him 1 Now I will tell 
you candidly, Denzil, I do kno^*- that man 
— kno\^ him for one of the most dangerous 
scoundrels in existence. Believe me, if 
you have any thing to say to him, he will 
give you cause bitterly to repent it, for a 
more vile, artful, or unprincipled impostor 
never existed ! He once robbed me of a 
considerable sum of money, under a false 
pretence, and he has now, I suppose, been 
attempting to practice upon your<jredulity : 
I do not ask you, Denzil, how you became 
acquainted with him, I do not want to hear 
any thing about him, but I wish to impress 
on your mind the necessity of shui 
him. Recollect, if he brings you into 
ble after this solemn warning, it will 
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youi^f whom you will have to blame ; and 
recollect, too, that you will lose my ^end- 
ship for ever, should I dircover lliat you 
hold any correspondence with him." 

Dennl wai^ surprised and almost shocked 
at the manner in which Mr. Levison ad- 
dressed him. Accustomed to consider him 
as a good and benevolent man, but one of 
▼eiy common every day feeling and senti- 
ments, he could not have believed that any 
subject could have excited in his mind such 
intense feelings as he now manifested, while 
awaiting Denzil's r^y. 

" I will not, sir — I will never again listen 
lo him, should he seek me," he replied. '^ I 
own he has already rendered me very un- 
ha{^y by what he has con^ved to insinu- 
ate, rather than- " 

** I have no doubt of it," interrupted Mr. 
Levison, hastily ; " but believe me, Denzil, 
he is as false as Heaven is true; and he 
seeks not your good, but your destruction. 
Promise me, then, my dear boy, that you 
will never again hold any communication 
with him." 

* " I vnH solemnly promise, if you will 
answer me one question, sir," said Denzil ; 
" not now, but at some future opportunity," 
he continued, glancing at Fanny, who, in 
the greatest surprise and agitation, had 
beea a silent witness to their conversation. 
" I will not submit to be questioned by 
you, sir," replied Mr. Levison ; " either I 
am your friend, Mr. Denzil Montgomery, 
or I am not-^but I will have no conditions 
made with me." 

Denzil felt dreadfully disappointed. He 
thought that he was on the very verge of 
satisfying all his doubts, and he now saw 
himself farther than ever from the exjdana- 
tion he so ardently desired. 

The party soon after returned home ; and 
at dinner Denzil found not only the family, 
but idso a Mr. and Mrs. Irwin, old ac- 
quaintances of the Levison family. The 
two old gentlemen repaired to a room by 
themselv^, where they drank wine, and 
discussed the scrapes and adventures of 
their young days. Charles and Denzil spent 
some time in the library, where Fanny found 
them.' Charles left the room, and Fanny 
made some pleasant remarks upon the 
gravity of her lover. He assured her tliat 
he still entertained for her the same affec- 
tion that he had always professed, but hint- 
ed at some unhappy mystery which he could 
not fathom, which resulted only in making 
them both miserable. As Fanny left the 
V room in tears, Charles entered and an- 
2 nounced that Aunt Rachel was impatient 
S' for them to make their appearance at the ' 




tea-table. H^re Mrs. Irwin vindicated, 
strenuously^ the customs of olden time, and 
even threw out some ill-natured remarks 
about Fanny, who had more education 
than was proper for her set. Denzil ipgor- 
ously defended the fidr girl, and soon the 
elder Mr. Levison and Mr. Irwin entered 
the room, rather merry with wine. The 
conversation took a lively turn ; and, final- 
ly, Denzil and Fanny were called upon to 
exertglieir musical powers. 

The evening passed away pretty well, 
though Denzil, sometimes, as he gazed at 
Fanny's lovely face, and heard her har- 
monious vcH^e uttering in concert with his, 
the tenderest melo^es descriptive of love, 
turned away with a sickening sensation of 
the misery that perhaps awaited him ; but 
he was careful to conceal from Fanny the 
efii^tB of this impression, and she, anxious 
and doubtfhl as she feJt, hailed the appear- 
ance of tranquillity as the indication of his 
complete restoration. 

It was not' until Mrs. Irwin and Miss 
Rachel united their powers of scolding, 
that Mr. Levison and his friend could be 
prevailed upon to separate. 

" It is many years since we met," ob- 
served the former, "and seldom tl;(at we 
have enjoyed so many hours rationally, as 
well as pleasantly together ; and it is hard 
that our pleasures should be shortened by 
the prudential consideratiozis of two old wo- 
men; however, I suppose we must yield. 
Friend Ned, or else if either you or I should 
chance to have the head-ache to-morrow, we 
shall be abused, and have our folly to-night 
thrown into our teeth. Rachel, I suppose, 
will refuse to nurse me, much more jaty 
me." 

"Then I will nurse you, papa," said 
Fanny, c(»ning behind him, and throwing 
her arms around his neck, while she bent 
over him, and pressed her ruby lips against 
his forehead. " You know," she continu- 
ed, playfully, " that you said that I was the 
best nurse in the world, except my aunt" 

" Not excepting anybody," said Mr. Levi- 
son, fondly, " and, besides, if you vimt a 
character, iisk Denzil. You know lie said 
he could be content to be sick a year, if you 
would nurse him as you did the few days 
he was confined, in consequence of jump- 
ing into the water with his clothes on. — 
Nay, never blush,. Denzil — I am not going 
to trumpet forth your good deeds." 

Denzil did blush, but it was not from the 
cause which his guardian had assigned, but 
from the recollections he had aroused. 

Those few days to which Mr. Levison 
had alluded, had been the ha{^iiest days of 
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his life; for it was while Fanny had as- 
siduously attended his couch, that he had 
first hccome conscious of the nature of his 
own feelings towards her, and felt how ne- 
cessary those tender cares, and alTection- 
ate endearments woukl be to his future hap- 
piness. 

Fanny had, at first, appeared not to com- 
prehend him, when hie ventured to breathe 
this into h^r ear; but she, too, was awaken- 
ed to the consciousness that her hanpness 
was inseporably united with that of Denzil, 
and with all the candor and innocence of 
her nature, she frankly acknowledged tjiat 
her heart was his. 

If was these rapturous moments that Mr. 
Levison'f remarks now brought so forcibly 
back to his recollection, and contrasted with 
what he then felt, and* the misery and doubt 
he was now suffering, struck with such 
force on his mind, that, unable to conceal 
his agitation, he rushed percipilately firom 
the room. 

" That lad is one of the bravest, and yet 
the most modest in the world," said Mr. 
Levison. " He had nearly lost his life in 
saving a poor boy that had fallen into the 
fish-pond, near the Hall — and now he can- 
not bear to hear it mentioned." 

"Very singular modesty, indeed," said 
Mrs. Irwin ; " but I think Miss Levison's 
condescension, in nursing him, while sick, 
quite as remarkable. He ought to feel very 
grateful." 

** Grateful !" repeated Mr. Levison, struck 
with the tone in which this was pronouno- 
^ ; " he feels, I dare say, >as he ought to 
feel; it was nothing more than sisteriy 
kindness in Fanny ; she would have done 
the same for me." 

Fanny had retreated in. dismay at the 
sarcastic tone which Mrs. Irwin had as- 
sumed ; but she returned when her fiither 
thus approved her conduct. 

" Weli; well," replied Mrs. Irwin, " I 
must yield to your superior sense, Mr. Le- 
vison ; " but I must repeat my assertion, 
that I think it was a condescension on the 
part of your daughter. Who is this young 
man 1 What is he that the daughter of Mr. 
Charles Levison, the last representative df 
the ancient house — ^but I say no more — it is 
not my business, only I should be sorry if 
your hopes and expectations were disap- 
pointed." 

"Pshaw! pooh! nonsense!" exclaimed 
Mr. Levison, evidently disconcemed ; " you 
old women are so exceedingly sharp-sight- 
ed that you see what never was to be seen. 
Fanny is a good, kind-hearted girl, and 
Denzil one of the best lads in the world, 



and I am sure would never think of doing 
any thing to displease me." 

" You are a man of the world, Mr. Levi- 
son, and a man of sense," returned* Birs. 
Irwin, " but, in this case, I must say you 
do not act like either; and so, with that 
caution, I wish you good night." 

Mr. Levison remained, for some minutes 
after she left him, in silent meditatitm ; and 
Fanny, though she aflcctcd not to noticelt, 
felt confounded at the change visible in his 
countenance. 

"Pshaw!" he at length exclaimed, start- 
ing suddenly up, ** I am a fool to make my- 
self uneasy about such nonsense, which is 
entirely her own creating — I will think no 
more about it" 

It was plain, however, that it had made a 
deep impression upon him, and Fanny was 
fully aware of it Mr. Levison was cooler, 
more formal, and yet not less kind, whdn he 
had occasion to address Denzil, than usual ; 
but Fanny could see that he attentively 
watched every look and word of the latter, 
as if seeking, yet fearing, to find that the 
suspicions which Mrs. Irwin's observations 
had excited, in his bosom, were well found- 
ed : but Denzil gave him little occasion for 
uneasiness ; and Fanny perceived that his 
mind seemed to be wholly directed from her, 
and fixed upc»^ other subjects of contem- 
plation. Mr. Levison forgot the restraint 
which he had, at first, felt towards Denzilj 
and now seemed most anxious to divert his 
melancholy. 

" How do you propose to occupy your- 
selves to-day, young folks 1" he demanded. 
"You know you must make the most of 
your time while you are in Lon^m. Yon 
cannot have seen half the lions yet. Fan- 
ny was not with us when we visited the 
exhibition of pctures at the Somerset^ 
House, the other day. Suppose we pass 
the morning there "i or, as I rather trespass- 
ed on my usual habits last night, and do 
not feel the better for it this morning, it 
will, perhaps be as well that I should stay 
quietly at home ; but you can take care of 
Fanny, lads, even if Rachel cannot go, as 
I suspect, by the wise shake of her head, 
she means to insinuate." 

"I mean no such thing, brother," re- 
turned Miss Rachel, " though I certainly 
have no vrish to go; but that was not what 
I shook my head at, but at seeing you grow 
so inattentive to your health, as to think of 
gadding out this morning, after " 

"After whati After getting tipsy, I sup- 
pose you would say," he replied. " Well, I 
do not deny that I was a little imprudent, and 
shall, I expect, have to suffer firom it, and, 

-9#^ 
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therefore, I will ftay at home, ikAd you may 
stay with me, if yon like, for I dare say the 
young ones will be quite ap well pleased 
without us." 

• " Not me— I would rather— I must— that 
is, I have no wish to go — but Charles and 

Miss Levison " said Denzil, coloring 

deeply, and stammering at every word. 

" Well, but Miss Levison does not want 
to go, you hear," replied Mr. Levison, who 
supposed Denzil applied this appellation to 
his sister. 

" I did not mean that sir," replied Denzil, 
looking down in confusion ; " I meant that 
Charles would, of course, accompany his 
cousin, and excuse me, as I really am not 
very well." 

" How long has Fanny been Miss Levi- 
son with you, Mister Montgomery Y* de- 
manded Mr. Levison, in a sarcastic tone; 
^ but I beg your pardon, Denzil," he add^, 
recollecting himself, " I will not — I ought 
not to vrish to pry into your motives for the 
change — ^but call her what you will, Fanny, 
I am sure, will always be dear to you as a 
sister." 

Denzil started. " Yes, as a sister," he, 
at length, articulated with difficulty. "As a 
sister, I will, I must love her — and only as 
a sister." 

" Denzil you are — what I have always 
thought you — a noble fellow !" exclaimed 
Mr. Levison ; " there are some circum- 
stances connected with Fanny's history, 
and with your own, which, at some future 
time, may be revealed to you, and which, at 
present, I cannot explain; but you will 
never, I trust, whatever my conduct may 
have been in other respects, you will never 
have reason to complain of it. I have 
been, I will still be, a father to you — but, as 
regards Fanny, I must caution you not to 
indulge fallacious ideas. I have, perhaps, 
acted foolishly in allowing you to reach this 
age without having more fully explained 
myself; but I will now tell you plainly, and 
shall take the first opportunity of telling 
THEM, that I hope and expect to see Fanny 
and Charles united at a proper age." 

Denzil scarcely heard the conclusion of 
thik sentence, for the first part assured him 
that his fate was decided, and he sat strug- 
gling against the feelings tl^at overwhelm- 
ed him^ while Mr. Levison proceeded, with- 
out seeming to notice his emotion, to detail 
the numerous advantages that would result 
from the proposed union. 

** Do you not agree with me, my dear 
boy 1" he at length demanded, finding that 
Dennl did not reply. 

(to be continued.) 






THB MANUFAOTDBB OF LAOE. 

Within the last few years the adoption of 
lace-trimming has become so general, as to 
be considered an indispensable appendage 
of female attire. Never since the days of 
our grandmothers has the use of this ele- 
gant fabric been so popular and universaL 
Under such circumstances, we imagine we 
shall be rendering the fairest portion of our 
readers a service, by giving them some ac- 
count of the rise and progress of its manur 
facture, compiled from the best authorities. 

Lace is defined as a plain or ornamented 
net-work, tastefully composed of many fine 
threads of gold, sUver, silk, flax, or cotton, 
interwoven ; and, forms the guard, hem, or 
fringe of a garment 

The origin of this delicate and beautiful 
fabric is involved in much obscurity, but, 
doubtless, lays claim to great antiquity. In 
Mr. Hope's costumes of the Ancients, many 
beautiful lace patterns are portrayed on the 
dresses of Grecian females; and from the 
derivation of the word it is probable it was 
not unknown to the Romans. Mary de' 
Medici is reported to be the first who brought 
lace into France from Venice, where, and 
in the neighboring states of Italy, it had 
been so long previously worn; but, we find,' 
that in England, as early as 1483, " laces of 'j 
thread, and laces of gold, and silk and gold," 
were prohibited by a statute of Richard the 
Third. It is therefore fair to suppose that 
the manufacture had commenced in that 
country prior to that period, but it will be 
admitted that as pins, (which are indispen- 
sable in the process of lace-making,) were 
not used in England until IMS, the original 
article must have been an inferior fabric of ' 
circumscribed extent Tradition says that 
the lace-manu&cture was introduced into 
England, by some refugees firom Flanders. 

There is fio certain evidence, however, 
says an English periodical, that we are in- 
debted to the Flemings for the original in- 
troduction of this beautiful art, although 
from that source we have undoubtedly de- 
rived nearly all our manufactures relating to 
dress. But we have imitated many of their 
lace patterns, and greatly improved our 
manufacture. It is certain that the manu- 
facture existed in Buckinghamshire so early 
as 1626, for in that year. Sir Henry Borlase 
endowed the free school of Great Marlow, 
part of the obligation being, that twenty- 
four girls should be taught to knit, ^pin, and 
make bone lace. From thence it extended 
to the adjoining counties of Bedfordshire, 
and Nottingham ; and, according to Fuller, 
the lace tn^e was a flourishing business in 
Buckinghamshire in 1640, and so greatly 
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did it advance, that, in a few years after- 
ward the French levied a' duty upon all 
thread lace imported from EIngland, Flan- 
dew, Genoa, Venice, and other foreign 
countries. 

Pillow Lace, the original manufacture, 
is worked upon a hard stuffed pillow, with 
silk, flax, or cotton threads, according to a 
parchment pattern fixed upon it by means 
of pins,' bobbins, and spindles, which are 
placed and displaced, twisting and inter- 
weaving the threads, so as to imitate the 
pattern designed. This manufacture has 
been long pursued in England, the Nether- 
lands, France, Italy, Spain and Portugal. 
In Brussels alone, upwards of ten thou- 
sand persons are sdid to be employed in the 
manufacture of lace ; but it is impossible to 
estimate the number engaged in the trade 
in different parts of the Continent. 

The first lace made in Elngland, was of 
the sort called Brussels point, the net- 
work being formed by bone bobbins on the 
pillow, and the pattern and sprigs worked 
with the needle. Such appears to have 
been the kind worn by the higher ranks, as 
is evident from various ancient portraits. 
About a century since, the grounds in use 
were the old Mechlin, and what the trade 
termed the wire-ground, which was very 
similar, if not identical with the modern 
Mechlin ; the principal article in the present 
French manufacture. The laces made in 
these grounds were singularly rich and du- 
rable ; the designs of the old Mechlin, re- 
sembled the figures commonly introduced 
in ornamental carving. But, shortly after- 
wards, a great deterioration was occasioned 
by the introduction of the Trolly ground, 
which was exceedingly coarse and vulgar, 
the figures angular, and altogether in the 
worst conceivable taste. An improvement, 
however, took place about 1770, when the 
ground which is probably the most ancient 
known was re-introduced, being no other 
than the one still in partial use, and denom- 
inated the old French ground. About 
1777, quite a new ground was attempted by 
the inhaUtants of Buckingham, which 
quickly superseded all others ; this was the 
POINT GROUND, supposed to havc been im- 
ported from the Netherlands. From the ap- 
pearance of this ground, may be dated the 
origin of the modem . pillow lace in use; 
but it was not until the beginning of the 
present century that the most striking im- 
provements were made ; for during the last 
quarter of the ^hteenth century, the arti- 
cle, though certainly much more light and 
elegant, fVom the construction of the ground, 
was miserably poor and spiritedless in the 



design. Soon aft^ the year 1800, a freer 
and bolder style was adopted, and firom that 
time to 1812, the improvements and conse- 
quent success have been astonishing and 
unprecedented. At Honiton, in Devon, 
the manufacture has arrived at such perfec- 
tion; is so tasteful in the design, and so 
delicate and beautiful in the workmanship, 
as not to be excelled even by the best speci- 
mens of Brussels lace. During the late 
war, veils of this lace was sold in London 
at from twenty to a hundred guineas; but 
the same may now be purchased at one-tenth 
that price. The effects of the competitbn 
of machinery hegan to be felt about 1815, 
and the broad laces superseded by the new 
manufacture. The pillow lace trade has 
since been gradually dwindling into insig- 
nificance, and has at length sunk into a state 
which, compared with its former condition, 
is truly deplorable. It is difficult to state 
the number of hands employed in pillow- 
lace making during the height of its pros- 
perity, but so late as 1830, it was set forth 
in a petiticm to Clueen Adelaide, that one 
hundred and twenty thousand persons in 
Buckingham and the neighboriiood were 
dependant upon it Since that date the 
ntimber has probably diminished one-half 

Nottingham Lace.— A fjfame-work knit- 
ter of Nottingham, named Hammond, was 
the first who made lace by machinery, about 
the year 1768. Dissipated in habits, and 
destitute of money, credit, or employment, 
the idea struck him, while looking at the 
broad lace on his wife's cap, that he could 
fabricate a similar article by means of his 
stocking-frame. On trial he was successful ; 
and the first lace-machine made by Messrs. 
Else and Harvey, of London, was shortly 
after introduced at Nottingham. It was 
called a pin machine, fi>r making tungle 
press POINT-NET, in imitation of the Brus- 
sels ground. This machine, although lost 
and superseded in England, is still used in 
France to a great extent in manu&cturing 
the net called tulle. In 1762, the warp- 
frame was introduced, and is now used for 
making warp kce; and in 1799 it was first 
attempted to make bobbin-net by machi- 
nery, but it did not succeed. During the 
succeeding ten years many of the alterations 
were made in the construction of the ma- 
chines, with no better success, until, at 
length, in 1809, a Mr. Heathcoat succeed- 
ed in discovering the correct principle c^ 
the bobbin-net frame, and took out a patent 

Steam power was applied to the manu- 
facture of lace by Mr. John Lindley, in 
1815, but it did not come into active opera- 
tion until 1820. Two or three years after- 
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wards it became general, a great stimulus 
being given to the trade in consequence of 
itbe expirati<m of Mr. Heathcoat's patent, 
and the perfection to which the diOerent 
hand-frames had by this time been brought. 
A temporary prosperity shone on the trade, 
and numerous individuals readily embark- 
ed capital in so tempting a speculation. As 
Ae production soon increased beyond the 
demand, these speculations did not turn out 
io profitable as was expected, but the Notr 
tingham lace-frame became the organ of 
general supply, rivalling and suf^lanting, in 
^ain nets, the most finished productions of 
France and the Netherlands, and it is sup- 
posed that upwards of 40,000,000 of square 
yards are now manufactured for the home 
and foreign department. 

Sea Island cotton and a small proportion 
of thrown silk are the materials used in this 
manufacture; and the value of the trade 
may be appreciated by the following facts 
which Mr. M'Culloch has enumerated in 
ehicidation thereof. In 1836, 1 ,270,000 lbs. 
of cotton, worth about £148,000, and about 
£10,000 worth of thrown silk, were work- 
ed into 30,771,000 square yards of bob- 
bin-net, the estimated value of which was 
£1,850,650, leaving a clear surplus of more 
than a pound sterling upon every pound 
avoirdupoise of the raw material, which is 
distributed over the trade in rent, profit, and 
wages, and this is altogether independent of 
the profits arising from embroidery, in itself 
a most extensive and important branch. 
The English manufacture from machinery 
is now principally confined to point-net, 
WARP-NET, and BOBBIN-NET, SO Called from 
the peculiar construction of the machines 
by which they were produced. 

Nottingham is the depot of the lace 
trade; to this town the supplies collected 
fifom the surrounding country are brought 
and thence distributed over ihe four quai^ 
ters of the globe. 

The health of those working at the 
power machines is understood to be good, 
because the &ctories are neither hot nor con- 
fined ; hand-machine labor is much heavier, 
but the embroidery frame working is most 
destructive. The workers in general com- 
mence at a tender age, and from constantly 
leaning over the firame, while their bodies 
remain in a state of inactivity they are fre- 
quently distorted in person, and victims of 
pulmonary disease. 



Labor for this life as if thou wert to live 
forever; and for the other, as if thou wert 
to die to-morrow. 





BERTHA OLERVILLE. 
A DOMESTIC 8T0RT. 

"But, my father 1 Edward— I cannot 
leave him ; not even to perfect your happi- 
ness ! No ! I cannot leave my fiither." 

" It will be but the first burst of passion — 
the first short interval of suUenness and 
gloom, and you wiH be forgiven. Think, 
dear Bertha, think upon the long and happy 
years which we will share together; think 
upon the fervor of my love — ^nay, adoration, 
and say if one bold step shall be wanting to 
consununate our long desired union." 

" I have thought, Edward, till thought is 
drowned by sorrow ; I cannot^-I dare not 
think of it longer." 

As these words were spoken, two figures 
were seen to emerge firom the dark shade of 
some old oak trees, which stood like the 
tenacious representatives of by-gone days. 

One figure was that of a tall and well- 
proportioned man ; the other an apparently 
slight and delicate female, who sobbed and 
wept as she proceeded slowly by the «de of 
her companion, whose arm was tenderly 
thrown around her waist, and occasionally 
employed in straining her more closely to 
the heart which beat former alone — a sort 
of expressive eloquence, which sometimes 
does more rapid execution than all the 
boasted array of potent language can effect. 

To the true understanding of this most 
veritable history, it is proper that I should 
now record all that I know of the amiable 
pair which I have introduced. 

Firstly, then, in honor and in place — for 
when shall lovely woman cease to take pre- 
cedence 1 Bertha Cler^iUe was the only 
daughter of a rich old counfry gentleman — 
rich in paternal acres, and in one surpass- 
ingly beautiful child; and, secondly, Ed- 
ward Forester, her lover, was also a coun- 
try gentlemen, of humbler station. He 
was the only son of a sort of spendthrift — 
a genus much too conmion amongst the 
eUle of agricultural counties ; and though it 
is true that he had passed to his final ac- 
count, it was not until he had left the ac- 
counts of his successor in a wofully derang- 
ed condition. Clerville and Forester were 
contiguous proprietors, and the law-loving 
spirit of the latter had rendered him so pe- 
culiarly obnoxicois to the former, that he 
even entertained a most inveterate hatred 
for his memory. But when could law avert 
the course of love 1 Bom as it were to- 
gether — bedewed by the same showers, and 
cherished by thJe same sunbeams, Bertha 
Clerville and Edward Forester were lovers 
in their infimcy, and their youthfvd hearts 
were insensibly intertwined before they 
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became aware of the fonnidable banieis 
which their respected parents were raising 
between them. Love is proTerbially blind — 
and so, it is said, is Law ; at least, Justice, 
who holds the magic ballance, is so repre- 
sented. Certain it is, that the litigation of 
the parents prevented not the love of the 
children ; thrown almost constantly togeth- 
er, they cherished the same sentiments; 
followed the same amusements; nay, they 
cultivated the self-same flowers, and if there 
was one plant — one . blossom — above all 
others — which Bertha loved, her Edward 
loved it too. Tljere was also another secret 
sympathy which linked these guileless souls 
together : they had each early lost an affec- 
tionate mother, and were thus marked, as it 
were, by the far-felt hand of fate, for friends, 
associates, and lovers. 

Whilst they were yet in childhood's 
golden time, the bitterness which rankled 
in the bosoms of their parents seemed to 
shed no blight on the heart-felt .happiness 
of the children, and even Gerard Clerville 
himself would often declare that young Ed- 
ward was the " finest boy in the country." 
But when they arrived at that period, when 
youth lingers, as it were, upon the lands- 
cape, unwilling to resign the dear delights 
of the festal scenes of by-gone hours to the 
fresh embraces of maturity, the bitter wa- 
ters of the elder stream began to mingle 
with the sparkling crystal of the fresher 
fountain, and formed the earliest sorrow 
which their young hearts had been destin- 
ed to know. 

At length, old Forester died, and his son, 
though far above the reach of want, was 
confessedly no iflatch for the wealthy heiress 
of Gerard Clerville; and, as a necessary 
consequence, the beautifal Bertha was for- 
bidden even to think of him ! How lightly 
think they of the human heart, who issue 
their proud mandates so peremtorily ! Ber- 
tha was not undutiful, but she could not 
cease, at once, to think of^ one on whom 
alone for years her thoughts had perpetu- 
ally rested, and, with every wish to obey a 
parent who was in no other respect unrea- 
sonable, poor Bertha did but think of the 
forbidden one the more ! she saW nd valid 
objection to him in the inequality of for- 
tune ; she knew that he would not waste 
his paternity ii;i the incertitude of litiga- 
tion ; she knew him to be generous, ardent, 
sincere ; she knew that he loved her as his 
own soul, and she hoped — what a jewel 
hope is in a lover's eye! — she hoped to 
soften the asperities of her parent, and 
unite herself forever with the man she 
loved. 



Now, though Edward Forester was to 
honorable young man, a man of talent, and 
possessed of intelligence almost beycmd his 
rank of life, yet truth compels me to de- 
clare that he had, in many of his stolen in« 
terviews, urged the affectionate girl to take 
the step whkh we find him urging at ths 
commencement of this narrative; as yet, 
however, his eloquent entreaties had been 
ineffectual; but constant assault reduces 
the most impregnable fortresses-^ and at 
length the worn-out heart of Bertha 3deld^ 
ed to the soft solicitations of her impas- 
sioned lover, and slowly — very slowly and 
reluctantly, she consented to fly with him, 
and make her fond and doating father 
miserable. 

The next night, at midnight, when old 
Clerville had retired to rest, was tke time 
appointed by the inconsiderate lovers, for 
their hasty flight. They were to pass as 
rapidly as steeds could carry them to the 
country town, the indissoluble contract 
having been formed, they would return to 
the scene of bereavement, when the repent- 
ing daughter would sue for pardon. 

There is, I am firmly persuaded, an index 
in every heart which points to rectitude, in 
the midst of every deviation ; and the gentle 
heart of Bertha was not without this inward 
monitor, the "still small voice" of which 
was heard above the pleadings of affection, 
or the silvery tones of love. When Bertha 
met her father in the morning at the break- 
fast table, she could not endure the kindli- 
ness of his gaze ; the unbidden tears filled 
her eyes, at the sight of the fond old man 
whom she was about to leave, even for so 
short a time, and on an errand so impor-* 
tant. At dinner, she was still more dis- 
tressed ; and when the hour for tea arrived, 
she pleaded absolute indisposition for her 
non-appearance. Whilst love and affection, 
if I may be allowed to draw so fine a dis- 
tinction between terms generally deemed 
synonymous, were thus torturing the bo- 
som of the now really unhappy Bertha, the 
hours were hastening on with unwearied 
rapidity ; the shades of evening fell with 
their accustomed serenity; and the moon 
seemed to rise '^h more than usual splen- 
dor — and now came Bertha's trying hour. 
It had for many a year been the custom of 
old Clerville (and an endearing arid truly 
parental custom, in my opinion, it is,) on 
retiring for the night, to kiss the bright lips 
of his daughter, and bid her a low-voiced, 
sweet " good night," to which she as. sweet- 
ly did respond. On this occasion, the un- 
suspecting father kissed his child ; but Ber- 
tha could not say " good night ;" the very 
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ftttemjpt was suffocation — she could but 
grasp his hand, and burst into tears. Cler- 
Tille had noticed the altered manner of his 
daughter, but thinking it the effect of a 
transcient indisposition, he imagined a few 
hoars of rest would be an ampie restora- 
tive, and, forbearing to distress her by men- 
tioning it, he retired to his chamber. 

With a solemn step the almost Ivoken- 
hearted girl descendied to the scene of her 
appointment. It was her own sitting-room, 
the window of which, left invitingly open, 
looked into the spacious gardeh. Her im- 
patient lover was there. • 

" Bertha !" he murmured as she entered, 
and Bertha, rushing into his arms, wept 
liaig and passionately upon his bosom. 

" It has been a hard struggle," said she, 
at last, '* and I had nearly failed beneath 
its force. Oh! Edward, this has been a 
day of unmingled misery to me." 

" Repent not, dearest," Said her lover ; 
" it will be the last Come, my love—delay 
is fatal." 

' " It is indeed !" said old Clerville, in a 
voice of thunder, as he emerged into the 
bright light of the moon, which came like a 
flood into the chamber through the open 
window, his frame dilated with rage, and 
his eyes flashing with the justly-roused in- 
dignation of an insulted parent. Edward 
stood abashed, like one detected in the act 
of stealing the brightest gem of all from 
the brilliant casket — ^he had no power of ut- 
terance. Bertha neither shrieked nor fled, 
but, like "dejected pity" by the side of 
"rage," she sank down in the posture of 
supplication. 

« Worthless villiain !" said Mr. ClerviUe, 
" would you rob me of my child 1 Begone, 
while yet my temper holds, or I may rob 
the gibbet of its own ! Begone ! the mid- 
night burglar hangs in chains, but such a 
thief as you escapes with but an old man's 
execrations ringing in his eats. Begone, 
robber! midnight murderer of a parent's 
» peace, begone !" 

Bertha sunk prostrate on the floor in ut- 
ter insensibiUty, and the young man moved 
as though he would have passed to her re- 
lief 

" What !" said Clerville, "will you dare, 
in my presence, to contaminate her with 
your touch 1 No ! if she were stone dead 
at my feet, no hand of yours should raise 
her — frontless wretch, begone!" 

As if actuated by a sudden impulse, the 
young delinquent darted through the win- 
dow and disappeared, whilst the afflicted 
father carried his still insensible child to her 
apartment. 

<9«^ 




With the accuracy of a veritable histo- 
rian, I must now relate the cause which led 
to Clerville's unexpected share in this* do- 
mestic drama. He had retired forest, as I 
have intimated, and sleep fell like a mantle 
over him ; but it was not the sleep of rest; 
his spirit was perturbed. Whether there 
exists some mysterious association between 
the dormant mind and what is actually tak- 
ing place in waking life, I know not, but 
Clerville dreamt that his daughter was in 
danger; his attempts to rescue her awoke 
him from his troubled slumber, and so sen- 
sibly was he affected by his dream, that he 
instantly repaired to her apartment. Hk 
surprise must be imagined, when he disco- 
vered that she was not there ; he determin- 
ed on farther /search, and, guided by a sort 
of sacred instinct, he just arrived in tim* to 
hear the machinations of the two ardent, 
though injudicious lovers. 

The effects of this distresnng denoue- 
meiU were almost fatal to poor Bertha ; fe- 
ver, followed by deUrium, ensued, and weeks 
elapsed before she was able to leave her 
chamber. When at last, with weak and 
faltering feet, she did leave it, a cold gleam 
almost like that of dull insanity, was in her 
eye, and her discourse was wandering and 
unconnected. She had a peculiar aversion 
to being alone, and contemplated an open 
window with feelings excited almost to ter- 
ror. Reason, however, did but waver for 
a moment on her deeply-shaken seat ; the 
sight of a suffering parent, though dimly 
seen through the burning tears of silent 
anguish, recalled the goddess to her golden 
throne, and banished the insidious traces of 
insanity, but left securely seated in its place, 
her dull and melancholy ministrant— despair. 

When she had fully recovered, a letter 
was placed in her hands, which contained 
the following : v 

" Dearest Bertha, — I have heard of yam 
severe sufferings, and I do not cease to curse 
myself as their unhappy author. I implore 
your forgiveness, and that of your injured fath- 
er. Oh 1 how I abjure the adventure of that 
fatal night ! It was as rash as it was vain — as 
uncounselled as it was unsuccessful. Blesned 
be the moment which awoke your unforgiving 
father, and restored you to his arms! I feel 
well assured that he never would ha^e par- 
doned us, and misery would have fallen on 
that head which I would give my live to shel- 
ter. Farewell, Bertha ! and, with that name, 
farewell to many a dream of happiness ! — think 
of me sometimes — think, dearest girl, of one 
who can never cease \o think of you — never 
cease to love you. E. F." 

This' brief epistle was fastened with a 
seal of saffron-colored wax, and impressed 
with the device of a broken heart, and, I 
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am told that, in the world of love, this is a 
touching allegory ; in that bewitching do- 
main, saffron is ^eld to indicate the &ct of 
being forsaken ; and the device of the brok- 
en heart is the emblem of its fatal conse- 
quences. 

Bertha re^ her letter many times, and 
then she hid it in her bosom, coldly adding, 
as she placed the device next her heart, 
"there may be some resemblance soon !" 

But where had the runaway lover con- 
cealed himself? No one knew. The jem- 
nant of his property in the country was 
sold off, and rumour said that he had em- 
barked his an in a large vessel which had 
suddenly sailed on a far-away voyage. 

Time rolled on, and if the wounds of 
Bertha's fruitless love were not healed, they 
were at least amply cicatrized, when she 
was called upon to sustain others, if not 
quite so poignant, yet of as lasting 9^d im- 
pressive a character. The declining age of 
Clerville brought with it some accessaries 
which that old gentleman could well have 
spared. The bank in which he was a large 
depositor, stopped payment The proprie- 
tors had speculated far beyond their means, 
and by their own ruin caused the ruin of 
many. This was the first blast of adver- 
sity, and old Clerville felt it bitterly ; not only 
in his own large pecuniary investments, but 
also in those of his tenantry, who being 
unable to pay their rents, resigned their 
farms into his hands, as the last and only 
compensation they could make to a liberal 
proprietor. And then came seasons of dis- 
tress ; crops failed, and cattle died, and as a 
climax to the general amount of sufferings, 
the midnight fires of the heartless incendi- 
ary blazed out through all the southern 
heavens. It was indeed with a melancholy 
heart that the old man beheld his property 
vanishing from his view, like the grey mists 
of an autumnal morning before the rising 
sun ; and when he looked upon his daugh- 
ter, he felt his losses and his sorrows in a 
two-fold degree. Growing still more en- 
feebled, he sold the remainder of his pro- 
perty, and retired to spend his days with his 
child in a neat small cottage, in one of the 
villages of the very county in which he had 
been one of the most considerable landed 
proprietors. 

Ti^ly has it been said, that there is noth- 
ing which tries the heart like adversity ; of 
the truth of this apothegm. Bertha Clerville 
afforded a noble instance. She lefl her fa- 
ther's mansion wilhotit a murmur — almost 
without a sigh. And if she did sigh, per- 
adventure it was only when the thought 
crossed her mind that she might have been 



the mistress of it under the guardianship of 
one she loved. I think, if such a tMng 
were possible, that Bertha grew more atten- 
tive to all her &ther's wants ; and when, at 
last, blindness stole over the visal orbs of 
the old man, — as if to complete the wreck 
of fortune, — she led him as a mother would 
lead a tender and delicate child. She read 
to him whde columns of the newspaper; 
she sung to him; she watched his every 
movement, and anticipated his every want, 
and she did all so gently, with such a win- 
ning, grace bespeaking tenderness, one 
would almost consent to have been oM, — 
ay, and even blind, to have been the ob- 
ject of so much sweet ofificiousness — to 
have partaken of the pure serenity which 
that gifted, generous creature shed around 
her. 

Ohe afternoon, a fine mellow voice was 
heard in the village, which brought to 
mind, in plain but touching terms, some 
unforgotten trials of by-gone days. 

*^ Who is that singing 1" said Clerville tp 
his daughter. 
"A mendicant, father," said Bertha, 

"old, lame, and » 

" Blind ! " said Clerville, with emphasis. 
" Even so," replied Bertha, bursting into 
tears, as the more proximate points of the 
similarity flashed upon her mind. 

" Nay, nay," said the old man, drawing 
his hand across his own rayless eyes, "thou 
shouldst be more a woman now; though 
old and blind, I am yet rich in thee^ Bertha. 
Go, call the stranger. We have a shilling 
still to spare him." 

" We hiive," said Bertha, " and as it is 
your wish,^ dear &ther, he should have it, 
though it were our last." 

The mendicant received his gratuity and 
departed, invoking blessings on the heads of 
his benefactors. For a space the brow of 
Clerville became troubled, and his breast 
labored with emotion, when he suddenly 
sought to relieve his awakened spirit in 
thanksgiving. He rose from his seat, and 
falling on his knees, he thanked that Provi- 
dence which had dealt with him in mercy, 
and he prayed that he might retain lids 
proper feelings of gratitude to Him who or- 
ders everything ; whilst his lovely daugh- 
ter clasped her hands and bent over him 
with a look of the most angel-like affection, 
forming such a group of thanksgiving and 
beauty, as the chisel of Chantrey, exquisite 
as it is, has never yet achieved. . 

It was now neariy ten years since Ed- 
ward Forester had expatriated himself from 
his native land, and in all that time it was \ 
never known that one line of intelligence s 
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had been receiTed from him. Indeed to 
whom was he to write 1 I know of but 
one who could have satisfactorily answered 
that question. The truth is that Edward 
had been, save by one, perfectly forgotten ; 
but now, by some sudden freak of fortune, 
he began to be recollected, and wealth was 
associated with his long-forgotten name. — 
At length the County Advertiser announc- 
ed the following : 

" From information, on which we can rely, 

we are authorised to state that E F , 

Esq r the voung gentleman who left this coun- 
try several years ago, having amassed immense 
wealth iu the Indes, is on the eve of landing 
on his native shore, determined to spend the 
remainder of his days on his own estate, in the 
manner must becoming the habits and charac< 
ter of a country gentleman." ' 

No sooner was this gracious piece of in- 
telligence duly circulated through the coun- 
ty, than some of the former dependants of 
the Foresters insisted upon going alt the 
lengths of lunacy; they rang the church 
bells ; kindled bonfires ; discharged sundry 
rusty pieces of ordinance, called fowling- 
pieces ; and they would have baited a bull, 
but for the best reason in the world, name- 
ly, there was only one to be got, and it was 
so old, so stiff, and so utterly devoid of all 
proper spirit for such a ceremony, that the 
idea of a bull bait was formally abandoned. 

This boisterous joy, and the cause of it, 
was not long in reaching the cottage of old 
Clerville. Indeed, Bertha had herself, read 
the veritable fact in the newspaper, but her 
trembUng tongue and her quickly throb- 
bing bosom, would not allow her to ac- 
quaint her father with the circumstances. 

Here was afield for speculation! — the 
circumstances, under which they parted, — 
the lingering years which had elapsed — 
and the circumstances under which they 
were probably to meet again! all these 
thronged and coursed through poor Ber- 
tha's brain, till she was well-nigh bevrilder- 
cd, at one time, hope — that sovereign of the 
woiid I — would raise his roseate standard in 
her bosom, and she would paint her lover, 
after all his ardent toils lieneath the sultry 
skies of " gorgeous India," hastening home 
with his accumulations in his grasp, and 
new offers of love and attachment on his 
lips, and laying all at her feet — her's who 
had loved him long and ardently, through 
good and through evil, through years of ab- 
sence and neglect; in sickness and in 
health, during delirium, and dispair ! her's 
who would haVe sacrificed everything but 
honor — and who well-nigh periled that, for 
him ; who would have been resigi^ed to live 
alone for the love she bore his name — her's, 




who, next to her God, held him to be the 
highest object of deification in the universe. 
At another time she would dwell upon the 
effects of long absence, and ever-var3ring en- 
terprise ; how many scenes of high excite- 
ment had he not passed through, the least 
T>f them enough to banish her and all their 
rustic joys and recollections from his me- 
mory 1 and then there would come the last, 
the hiost unwelcome thought of all, — came 
he alone from that far-land of competence 
and crime 1 or was there not some lovdy 
form already by his side, whose large and 
lustrous eyes were even now emitting all 
that sun-lent raidiance on his countenance, 
whose swarthy brow was reclining on 
that very bosom, which once was press- 
ed by the pale querist alone 1 and when 
her thoughts took such a torn, she hid her 
face and wept, for she knew that if mad- 
ness, long delayed, did come, it would be 
through that avenue that the frightful ma- 
lady must pass. 

Clerville, blind and broken down, as he 
was in the comparison, was rejoiced to hear 
of the young man's success. It gave him 
no pang. He had lived to see the evane- 
scent nature of wealth ; and he prided him- 
self on his knowledge of the world. He 
was anxious, however, for the effect upon 
poor Bertha; it was long since he could see 
the expression of her pale features ; and he 
had become so habituated with her sighs, 
that from them he could catch no index of 
the feeling which was triumphing beneath. 
One mormng, however, to his surprise, 
Bertha said, timidly, "Father, Edward is 
coming home !" 

"Ay! Bertha, said ClcrviUe, "they say 
so, my child ; but be thou not deceived ; he 
will not come to thee. No, my girl, he has 
now learnt the wisdom of the world, and 
he will carry his golden ingots to a higher, 
to a fairer market." 

" Unjust, ungenerous, and unkind !" said 
Bertha, her gentle spirit roused by the un- 
gracious opinion thus expressed on the ab- 
sent object of her unbroken affection: — 
"Edward will never be untrue to me, 
' though I never see him more !" 

"And yet he would have been untrue to 
me !" said the old mtm, with a slight tinge 
of vehemence in his manner. 

Bertha rose at once, and threw her arms 
about his neck. " Father, for God's sake, 
let us not talk in this manner ; I' am not 
mad yet, but (and . she pressed her hand 
.upon her brow) I know not how soon I 
may be." 

At this moment a smart rap was heard at 
the outer door of the cottage, and in the 
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next moment the tall and manly form of 
Forester was standing on the floor bende 
them. 

"Bertha!" said he, "my dear Bertha, I 
am come to lay my life and fortune at your 
feet" 

Bertha was overpowered ; she pointed ita . 
one moment at her &ther, and fionted in 
her Icmg-lost lover's arms. 

"Oracious Heaven !" said Edward, "Mr. 
Clerville, and blind ! I did not hear of 
that." 

"1^0 not insidt me, young man," said 
GlerviUe. 

" No, no, no !" said Bertha, opening her 
eyes, and fixing them in a long look on the 
ardent features of her lover; "no, no, no! 
he will not,.he cannot, he does not mean it." 

*^I come not here to insolt," said Ed^ 
ward ; " I came to entreat ; — old men (and 
he pressed Clerville's hand fervently) old 
men should forget " 

"And forgive," said the fether, rising 
majestically, and pointing upwards vrith a 
slightly tremulous hand; "old, blind, and 
weU-nigh helpless — standing on the awful 
brink of dissolution — what have I to do 
with hatred nowl My children, your 
trials have been many and severe, may 
Heaven bless you long together !" 

"Amen, father! Amen!" said the ar- 
dent lover, as he again pressed the blushing 
Bertha to his bosom. 

And now I must hasten to a conclusion, 
having, like a skilftil pilot, run my little 
narrative into a happy haven, after all the 
perils of, I fear, a tedious voyage. Ckrville 
Manor was immiediately re-purchased, and 
the original proprietor re-histated as its an- 
cient lord and undisputed master; and in 
aboiH six months^ a gay and gallant equip- 
age was- seen to issue from amongst the 
stately old oaks of which I have elsewhere 
spoken in my history; and, moreover, that 
same eqwpage wended gaily towards the 
church, into which many a bright and hap- 
py countenance entered — and there was 
one white-haired,, sightless eid man, who 
claspedf hi» hand^ m the serenity of sUence, 
and seemed happier than them aH t For 
my part I had- always thought that solemn 
matters were transacted ii^ churdies, guess 
my astonishment,, therefere, when I feund, 
after the return of the equipage, that the 
firiends of Mr. Forester, now vastly swelled 
in numbers, under the name of tenantry, 
were determined to be seven times more 
mftd than they were before f They roasted 
sheep and oxen without being at the trouble 
of cutting them to pieces — ^t&ey drank whole 
barrels of ale, willioUt the intervention of 



spigot and fauset — they rung, and re-rung 
the bells — they kindled the bonfires — ^they 
discharged all the fowEng-jaeces ; and the 
bull — but here I must pause — ^I think the 
bull was not baited after all. 



LINES FOR THE ORAVE. 

WRITTEN AT SEA, BY A TODNG OPriCER, A 
MONTH BEFORE HIS DEATH. 

I've wander'd through the busy world 
And met both joy and sorrow ; 

And gaily laugh'd, and danced, and sang, 
Ne'er thinking of to-morrow. ^ 

Oft have I mingi^ with the throng. 

And join'd the merry dance. 
And led my young love through the maze, 

Bless'd with her happy glance. 

I've seen the aged and the frail, 
The sage, the good, the brave, 

Claap'd by the iron hand of Death,. 
And hurried to the grave. 

And now these changing scenes are oW, — 

For ever pass'd away, 
And I, though full of youth and hope, 

Am falling to decay. 

Alas ! 'tis hard for one so young, 

So blithe, so gay as I, 
To bid farewell to all I love. 

And lay me down and die. 

But God can claim that life at will. 

Which He alone has given, 
And mortals frail must bend the knee. 

And yield it up to Heaven. 



HEALTH..-^ontinned from onr last 

Obstructed perspiration, that is, (taking 
cold,) is the great source of all diseases; 
remove it therefere immediately by gentle 
sweats. 

Be careful not to int in fresh washed 
rooms, till they are quite dry, even when 
there is a good fire in the room, for the 
greater the fire, the greater is the danger. 

Avoid sitting or standing where there is a 
draught, or current of air ; for persons un- 
ited to them are sure to take cold. 

Sit not too near an open window, even 
in hot weather ; for it often produces sore 
throaAs, quinciee, &c. 

Avoid wet feet, and take care to keep 
your head warm at night, especially in cold 
weather. 

The air we breathe is- of great importance 
to our health; and should be changed if 
possible, when penmis are indiqiDsed for 
any length <^ time. 

Those who vnitt or read much, should 
do it chiefly standing. 
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LATEST PARIS FASHIONS. 

Walking Dresses. — Are generally re- 
markable for their plain appearance, being 
nearly destitute of every kind of trimming, 
owing to their being concealed by the man^ 
telet carnally or long cloak ; the corsage per- 
fectly high and plain, sleeves and skirt to 
match. The materials mostly in vogue, are 
the povU de saie^ satins of different colors, 
the moires, zebrees, China silks, Indian 
damasks, levantines and pekins. Velvet 
dresses, which are so much worn, both for 
morning and evening toilette cannot be 
ma^e too plain. 

Bonnets. — Those for prcHuenade are of a 
middling size, and principally decdrated with 
feathers, shaded same color as the ribbon. — 
The large rounds crowns are still worn, ow- 
ing, we presume, to the high combs, which 
are very fashionable. Some black velvet 
hats have just appeared, slightly turned at 
the edge, and bordered with an embroi- 
dery of roses. Feathers now used are ge- 
nerally long and droo^mig. 

OUR PLATES. 

Fig. 1. — Dress of rich black satin, made 
perfectly plain, and sitting close to the 
figure. Surtout of French grey cachemke, 
fitting to the figure, and attached with a 
cord and tassels round the waist; long 
hanging Persian sleeve; the entire cloak 
and sleeve lined with blue gros de Naples, 
and bordered with a round souUiche em- 
broidery. Capote of gros des Indes^ of a 
rich amber ; the interior of the brim lined 
with white, and ornamented with three 
small puffs of ribbon, interspersed with 
small green sprigs;, the crown of the capote 
decorated witliTuetM/is of amber velvet ribbon 
and a beautiful fancy feather, forming a kind 
of half wreath on the front of the crown. — 
Muff of sable. Used with cherry color. 

Fig. 2. — Dress- of rich verdant green vel- 
vet, mdde perfectly plain^ Cloak of a dark 
fawnrcolored satin, edged round the bottom 
with a deep bouiUion fringe ; long camaU 
cape of vel^ty splendidly •rnamented all 
round with a soiUache trimming, the arm- 
holes and fastenings- in the front, of the 
same, the four lower comers of the cape de- 
corated with ridi wXk. tass^. Bonnet of 
violet velvet, cut in a kind of sharp point at 
the ears, the entire edge being surrounded 
with rather a broad fall of black lace, con- 
tinuing round the edge of ^e curtain be- 
hind ; a round ani rathef low crown, deco- 
rated with two splendid marabotU feathers, 
placed very much on one side,, the stems 
covered with two loops of velvet ; brides of 
tha same. 
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Education — A report has been presented 
to the Board of Education by the deputy bu- 
perintendent of Schools, for the city and coun. 
ty of New- York, by which it appears, that of 
62.952 children of n suitable age to recei'-e in- 
struction, according to ihe census of 1840, there 
are now 56,217 actually being instructed at the 
various schools, private and public, in this city, 
leaving only 6,735 children who are not in- 
stmcted in schools. 

Settled at last. — On Monday Evening, 
the 16th January, the New- York Common Coun 
cil decided that shops for the sale of meat are 
henceforth permitted to carry on their business 
twider license. The result is another triumph 
of popular right over individual monopoly. 

Child's Gazette. — It is confidently said 
that Mrs. Osgood, our distinguished poetess, is 
about to establish a child's newspaper in this 
city. Under her supervisicm it must prosper 
in all its objects. 

Silk Culture. — ^A silk manufactory has 
been established in Nashville, Tennessee, by 
a Mr. Oarden. He has one loom for the pro- 
duction of various silk fabrics in operation, and 
two others in the course of erection. He has 
also in operation several machines for reeling, 
twisting, spotting, &c. 

E ARTHQUAXS. — A severe shock q^^m earth- 
quake was felt at St Louis, Missouri, on the 
evening of the 4th January, about 9 o'clock* — 
The St. Louis Ledger says, the earth rolled 
like a sea, and was so severe as to throw 
people down, upset them out of their chairs, 
and, ia one or two instances that we have 
heard of, persons have rolled out of bed.— 
Many persons left their houses and run into 
the street — ^the churches, which were not yet 
out, were deserted, and, so far as we have heard, 
great consternation prevailed. 

Beautiful Sentimeitt. — At the late celt- 
bration of the landing of the Pilgrims, by the 
New-England Society of New-Orleans, Judge 
Porter, of Louisanna, at the close of an elo- 
quent speech, offered the ft^owing happy sen- 
timent: •* The Rock qf Plymouth— <hB pro- 
phet of old struck the rock, and living water 
gushed forth — the pilgrim fathers touched New- 
England, and virtue, learning, civilizatioii and 
freedom sprung up beneath their feet." 

The Duke OF Wellington, the "-hereof an 
hiHtdred fights/' has been nearly choked by a 
small splinter of bone from the whig of a par- 
tridger! It "stuck 'vat his diroat," as fast as 
Macbeth's "Amenf But it was fortunately 
forced down by a skHful surgeon. 

East India Cotton — The news from Ben- 
gal announces the complete failure, on the part 
of the American planters, to raise cotton in that 
district of Hindostan, in consequenoe of the 
hot winds and bad climato. 
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Yonder Moon, oh ! how bright, Love ! 

Looks she down on us now, 
And beholds us thus plight. Love, 

This our fond parting vow. 



On her mild orb on high. Love, 
'Twill be soothing to gaze, 

And to think that thine eye, Lore, 
The same object surveys. 
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LOBD BYBON. 
Come ! sons of Freedom, paase we o'er the bier, 
Of Freedom's wizard bard: the minstrel 
chief 
Who sung of hope to Greece and hushed her 
fear! 
Here sleeps he, fall'n in his bright summer 

leaf: 
Mark ye the deep, unostentatious grief 
Of the funereal city, and the eye 

Of Missilognhi's beauty, on whose brief 
Glad dreamings of redemption, burst the cry 
Of men, who wondering ask'd, and fear'd to get 
reply. 

ICaik yon the rocky l^arts of Soli there. 
Stem as their wild home's mountain citadel ; 

Th^ fiery eyes dilated with despair 
For him they lov'd, as he had lov'd them welL 
And darkly too that cry of terror fell 

Upon thy heart, Albania's mountaneer ; 
For hopes of freedom o'er thee, like a spell. 

Shone from that Star c^ Promise ; and the tear 

ffis sQinnEier presence dried flowa full with love 
and fear. 

Free let it fall ! the clouded bosom's rain — 
Tears are the language which the unprepared 

For earthly griefs express, abeit in vain 
The gushing tribute be — for thou hast shar'd 
The high and holy aspiration rear'd 

By the departed in the millions' breast : 
'Twas but a dream that flash'd and disap- 
peared : 

And Hellas, darkness-stricken, bears her best, 

And loftiest of her friends to his eternal rest. 

Who now shall tranquilize the bickering souls 

That boast the spirit of the olden Greek — 
Who charm the tide of Time as on it rolls. 

And to past inspiratipns point the weak. 

Who now— while Briton and Bavarian break 
Thy amulet that should inviolate be, — 

That inner gift of Gk>d-like sires — shall speak 
With worshipp'd voice, and bade, for thine and 

thee, 
The yielding hearts cmite and strike for liber^ ? 

Alas I alas, for us ; yea eVn for all, 
, That we are doom'd, defender of our right, 
h^ To see thy setting and survive thy fall 
& Ere thou could'st shew the promis'd land of 



To which thy harp and voice ev'n NOW invite. 
For tho' thy harp and lip are mute and cold 

Th' obedient tones that felt thy wizard might, 
And the sad tale of Hellas' glory told 
Roll on the weeper's ear as first their witchexy 
roU'd. 

Oh! who could breathe that q^t-sdrring 
name — 
My essay's inspiration ! — ^nor entwine 
Its hallow'd memory with the kindred theme 
Of Freedom's children, which his songs di- 
vine 
Hath rung through every breast that grieves 
like mine ? 
His name is an imperishable part 

Of Hellas' history ! In his decline 
His latest prayer was for her and the dart 
To which his life-veins fiow'd transfixed her 
weeping heart 

Byron's gigantic genius drew its fiire 

From out the Alpine lightnings, and its might 

From the far volleying thunders, and its ire 
Changed to disdain, ftom his internal blight 
Of heart, and all of beautiful and bright 

From fountain, flower, lake, star and moonlit 
glen>— 
He to young love's luxuriant deli^ 

Was the adored Apelles of the pen. 

And widi a wond'rous skill searched the dark 
minds of men. 

If from the crowd that wonder of our age 
And glory of our coimtry tum'd awayi 

Treading his own mysterious pilgrimage. 
Spuming the world and shunning its array 
Of gilded folly glittering mid decay ; 

Like to a ruin broadly scattered o'er 
With sunbeams which, in lighting but be- 
tray 

Thro' the green ivy, columns rent and hoar, 

And serve but to illume its desolation more— 

If from those scenes, where folly, fashion, fame, 
Revel as. tho' the soul were wanted there, 

To turn away be but to cam tho name 
Of Misanthrope, O ! quickly let me share 
That enviable title. Few feel here. 

In this cold world, the fellowship of love : 
The fiiend will mingle with thy wrongs his . 
tear. 
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And yet will be a very Judas prove: — 
How oft, tho' young its years, 'gainst such this 
heart hath strove. 

That blackening wound his noble l^osom wrung. 
Which all men kmow, but he alone could 

FEEL; 
Deeply the poison'd shaft his spirit stung 
Opening a scar "which time could never 

heal." 
Then rang the tongue of slander, peal on peal, 
'Till the responding world belied again ; 
And perfidy still struggled to congeal 
His glorious heart Who thus would live 'mid 

men 
EVn as a tortur'd beast when spears beset his 
den. 

Of this enough! the shuddering heart grows 
tir'd, 
Tracing the perils of this billowy life. 
He who hath into solitude retir'd 
From the world's wiles, and the volcanic 

strife 
Of those convulsive crimes with which tis 
rife. 
Hath wisely done. This sublunary vale 
Who hath e'er trodden and escap'd the 
knife 
Of rancorous calxmmy ? — ^where storms prevail 
Few the returning barks unshatter'd by the 
gale. 

Monarch of Sdog ! couldst thou behold the day 
When Greece, unfetter'd, could to freedom 
■oar. 
And hear her triumph-eannons' thundering play 
Along lost Scio's rocky island roar, 
Telling the martyr sleepers round her shore 
That Greece and Greeks at length have reach'd 
the goal 
For which, thro' fields of flame and floods of 
gore, 
They fought ; then would thy exultation roll 
The clouds of agony back that gloom'd thy 
parting souL 

He had his faults ! is weak mortality 

Exempt from imperfections ? was he not 
A man — and such as thou wilt never see, 
Minerva's land, to soothe and share thy lot ? 
Thou'st friends in spoken pray'r and silent 
thought J 
But where is he, self exil'd and alone. 

Who, leaving home and kindred, deeply 
fraught 
With vengeance for thy suflerings, hath thrown 
Those spell-words to the vnnds to live and die 
thine own. 

'Tis sad, in the broad dearth of Genuis high, 
To lose the gifted when the gift is given 

To vindicate a land, beneath whose sky 
Dwells every beauty Nature holds from 
Heaven : — 



A land that, from its independence drivei^ 
Demands the glories of her ancient fame. 
And for that prixe thro' blood and tears has 
striven— % 
With him expires her friend ; but Byron's 

name 
Shall be for Freedom's march a quenchless 
becon-flame ! j. a. shea. - 
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THOUGHTS AND APHORISMS. 

TROU SWIFT. 

An old miser kept a tame jackdaw, that 
used to steal pieces of mon^, and hide 
them in a hole, •which the cat observing, 
asked why he would hoard up those round 
shining thuigs that he could make no use 
of. "Why," said the jackdaw, "my mas- 
ter has a whole chest full, and makes no 
more use of them than I." 

I never wonder to see men wicked ; but 
I often wonder to see them not ashamed. 

Imaginary evils soon become real ones by 
indulging our reflections on them ; as he, 
who in a melancholy fancy sees something 
like a face on the wall or the wainscot, can, , 
by two or three touches with a lead pencil, 
make it look vinble, and agreeing with 
what he fancied. 

When I am reading a book, whether 
wise or silly, it seems to me to be alive and 
talking to me. 

Every man desires to live long, but no 
man would be old. 

Love of flattery, in most men. proceeds 
from the mean opinion they have of them- 
selves ; in women, from the contrary. 

Kings are commonly said to have long 
hands ; I wish they had as long ears. 

I have known some men possessed of 
good qualities which were very serviceable 
to others, but useless to themselves; like a 
sun-dial on the front of a house, to inform 
the neighbors and passengers, but not the 
owner within. 

. If a man would register all his opinions 
upon love, politics, religion, learning, &c., 
beginning flrom his youth, and so go on to old 
age, what a bundle of inconsistencies and 
contradictions would appear at last. 

The reason why so few marriages are 
happy is because young ladies spend their 
time in making nets, not in making cages. 

The common fluency of^speech in many 
men, and most women, is owing to a scarci- 
ty of ipattcr, and a scarcity of words ; for 
who ever is a master of language, and hath 
a nund full of ideas^ will be apt in speaking' 
to he^atate upon the choice of both ; 
as conmion speakers have oply one 
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ideas, and one set of vrotda to clothe them 
in, and these are always ready at the mouth ; 
so people come faster out of church when it 
is almost empty then when a c^owd is at 
the door. 

I never yet knew a wag (as the term is) 
who was not a dunce. 

The latter part of a wise man's life is 
taken up in curing the follies, prejudices 
and false opinions he had contracted in the 
former. 

JFROU. POPE. 

There is nothing meritorious but Virtue 
and Friendship; and, indeed, Friendship 
itself is but a part of Virtue. 

When men grow virtuous in their old 
age, they only make a sacrifice to God of 
the devil's leavings. 

Our passions are like convulsive fits, 
which, though they make us stronger for 
the time, leave us weak«r\«ver after. 

To reUeve the oppressed is the most glo- 
rious act a man is capable of; it is, in some 
measure, doing the business of God and 
Providence. 

It is not so much the being exempt firom 
faults as the having overcome them, that is 
an advantage to us ; it being with the follies 
of the mind as with the w^eeds of a field, 
which, if destroyed and consumed upon the 
place of their birth, enrich and improve it 
more then if none had ever sprung there. 

7B0M I.AYATSB. 

He who begins with severity in judging 
of another, ends commonly with falsehood. 

There is a manner of forgiving so divine 
that you are ready to embrace the offender 
for having called it forth. 

The wrath that on conviction subsides 
into mildness is the wrath of a generx>as 
mind. 

If you ask me which is the real heredita- 
ry sin of human nature, do you imagine I 
shall answer pride, or luxury, or ambition, 
or egotism 1 Ko; I shall say indolence: 
who conquers indolence will conquer all 
the rest. 

Avoid the eye that discovers with rapidi- 
ty the bad, and is slow to see the good. 

The manner of giving shows the charac- 
ter of the giver more than the gift itself: 
there is a princely manner of giving, and a 
royal manner of accepting. 

The most abhorred thing in nature is the 
face that smiles abroad, and flashes ftiry 
when it returns to the lap of a tender, help- 
less family. 

Trust not him with your secrets who, 
when left alone in your room, turns over 
, your papers. 
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THE STBANGEB. 

Hodnet is a village in Shropshire. Like 
all oth^r villages in Shropshire, or anywhere 
else, it consists principally of one long street, 
with a good number of detached houses scat- 
tered here and there in its vicinity. The 
street is on -a slight declivity, on the sunny 
side of what in Elngland they call a hill. It 
contains the shops of three butchers, five 
grocers, two bakers, and one apothecarj^. 
On the right hand, as you go south, is that 
very excellent inn, the Blue Boar ; and on 
the left, nearly opposite, is the public hall, 
in which all sorts of meetings are held, and 
whieh is alternately Converted into a dan- 
cing-school, a theatre, a chapel, a ball-room, 
an auction-room, an exhibition-room, or any 
other kind of room that may be wanted. 
The church is a little further off, and the 
parsonage is, as usual, a white house sur- 
rounded with trees, at one end of the village. 
Hodnet, is, moreover, the market-town of 
the shire, and stands in rather a populous 
district; so that, though of small dimensions 
itself, it is the rallying place, on any extra- 
ordinary occasion, of a pretty numerous 
population. 

One evening in February, the mail firom • 
London stopped at the Blue Boar, and a 
gentleman wrapped in a travelling cloak 
alighted. The guard handed him a small 
portmanteau, and the mail drove on. The 
stranger entered the inn, was shown into a 
parlor, and desired that the landlord and a 
bottle of wine should be sent to him., The 
order was speedily obeyed; the wine was 
set upon title table, and Gilbert Cherryripe 
himself was the person who set it there. 
Gilbert next proceeded to rouse the slumber- 
ing fire, remarking, with a sort of comfort- 
able look and tone, that it was a cold, raw 
night. 

His guest assented with a nod. " You 
call this village Hodnet, do you not V said 
he inquiringly. 

" Yes, sir, this is the town of Hodnet." 
(Mr. Cherryripe did not like the term " vil- 
lage.") And a prettier little place is not to 
be found in England." 

'' So I have heard ; and as you are not 
upon any of the great roads, I believe you 
have the reputation of being a primitive and 
unsophisticated race." 

'" Privitive and sofiscated did you say, sir t 
Why, as to that I cannot exactly speak; 
but, if there is no harm in it, I dare say we 
are. But you see, nr, I am a vintner, and 
don't trouble my head much about these 
matters." 

" So mtlch the better," said the stranger^ 
smiling. " You and I shall become better 
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acquainted ; I maj stay with you for some 
weeks, perhaps months. In the meantime 
get me something comfortable for supper, 
and desire your wife to^iook after my bed- 
room." 

Mr. Cherryripe made one of his pro- 
foundest bows, and descended to the kitch- 
en, inspired with the deepest respect for his 
unexpected guest. 

Next day was Sunday. The bells of the 
village church had just finished ringing, 
when the stranger walked up the aisle and 
entered, as if at random, a pew, which hap- 
pened to be vacant. Instantly every eye 
was turned towards him, for a new &ce was 
too inp(Htant an object in Hodnet to be left 
unnoticed. 

"Who is her 

"When did he comer 

" With whom does he stay r 

" How long will he be here V* 

"Howokimayheber 

" Do you think he is handsome T' 

These, and a thousand other questions 
fiew about in whispers from tongue to 
tongue, whilst the unconscious object of all 
this interest, cast his -eyes calmly, and yet 
penetratingly, over the congregation. Nor 
was it altogether to be wondered at that his 
appearance had^ caused a sensation among 
the good people of Hodnet, for he was not 
the kind of person whom one meets with 
everyday. There was something both in 
his face and figure diat distingubhed him 
from the crowd. You could not look ivpoa 
him once, and then turn away with indiffer- 
ence His features arrested your attention, 
and commanded your admiration. His high 
Roman nose, bis noble brow, his almost 
feminine lips, and beautiftdly regular teeth, 
his pale but not delicate cheek, his profusion 
of dark and curUng hair, his black bnght 
eyes, whose glance, without bemg keen, 
was intosise, — aU, taken together, produced 
an effect which might have excited attention 
on a wider etage than that of Hodnet. In 
stature^ he was considerably above the 
middle height ; and there was something in 
his air which they who were not accustomed 
to it did hot understand, and which some 
called grace, others digni^, and others 
kmdev/r. When the service was over, our 
hero walked out i^lone, and shut himself up 
for the rest of the day in his parlor at the 
Blue Boaiv But speculation was busily at 
work;- and at more than one tea-table that 
evening in Hodnet, conjectures were pour- 
ed with the tea and swallowed with the 
toast. 

A few days elapsed, and she stranger was 
almost forgotten ; for there was to be a sub- 
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scription assembly in Hodnet, which en- 
groMed entirely the minds of men. It was 
one of the most important events that had 
happened for at least a century. Such do- 
ings had never been known before. There 
was never such a demand for milliners since 
the days of Ariadne, the first milliner of 
whom history speaks. Needles worked un- 
remittingly from morning till night, and 
from night till morning. Fiddles were 
scraped on in private, and steps danced be- 
fore looking-glasses. All the preparations 
which Captain Parry made for going to the 
North Pole, were a mere joke to the pre- 
parations made by those who intended to go 
to the Hodnet assembly. At length, the 
great, the important night arrived, "big 
with the fate" of many a rustic belle. The 
three professionable fiddlers of the village 
were elevated on a table at one end of the 
hall, and every body pronounced it the very 
model of an orchestra. The candles were 
tastefully arranged, and regularly snuffed. 
The floor was admirably chalked by a 
travelling sign-painter, engaged for the pur- 
pose ; and the refreshments in an adjoining 
room, consisting of negus, apples, oranges, 
cold roast-bee^ porter and buiscuits, were 
under the immediate superintendence of our 
very excellent friend, Mr. Cherryripe. At 
nine o'clock, which was considered a fiish- 
ionable hour, the hall was nearly full, and 
the first country dance (quadrilles had not 
as yet poisoned the peace, and stirred up all 
the bad passions of Hodnet,) was com- 
menced by the eldest son aild presmnptive 
heir of old Squire Thoroughbred, who con- 
ducted gracefully, through its mazes, the 
chosen divinity of his heart, Miss Wilhel- 
mina Bouncer, only daughter of Tobias 
Bouncer, Esq., justice of peace, in the 
county of Shropshire. 

Enjoyment was in its height, and the 
three professional fiddlers had put a spirit 
of life into all things, when suddenly one 
might perceive that the merriment was for 
a moment checked, whilst a more than usual 
bustle pervaded the room. The stranger 
had entered it ; and there was something so 
different in his looks and manner from those 
of any of the other male creatures, that 
everybody surveyed him vnth renewed curi- 
osity, which was at first slightly tinctured 
with awe. 

" Who can he be r was the question 
that instantaneously started up like a crocus 
in many a throbMng bosom. 

" He knows nobody, and nobody knows 
him ; surely he will never think of asking 
any body to dance." 
" Dance !" said Miss Coflfin, the apothe- 
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cary's daughter, " I wonder who would 
dance with him 1 — a being whom we know 
no more about tl^an we do of the man in 
the moon. Papa says he looks for all the 
world like a quack doctor.'' 

" I rather suspect," said Miss Bluebite, 
a starch spnster of fifty, who was consider- 
ed the Madame de Stael of the village — " I 
rather suspect that he is an Irish fortune- 
hunter, come for the express purpose of run- 
ning away with some of us. We ought to 
be upon our guard, I assure you." Miss 
Bluebite was said to have property to the 
amount of £70 p^ annum, and, no doubt, 
concluded she was herself the leading ob- 
ject of the adventurer's machinations. Had 
it been so, he must have been a bold adven- 
turer indeed. 

For a long time the stranger stocfd aloof 
from the dancers in a comer by himself, and 
people were almost beginning to forget his 
presence. But he was not idle ; he was ob- 
serving attentively every group, and every 
individual, that passed before him. Judg- 
ing by the various expressions that came 
over his countenance, one would have 
thought that he could read character at a 
single glance — that his perceptions were 
dmilar to intuitions. Truth obliges me to 
eon&ss, that it was not with a very fkvora- 
ble eye that he regarded the great majority 
of the inhabitants of Hodnet and its neigh- 
borhood. Probably, they did not exactly 
come up to his expectations ; but what these 
expectations v^rere, it is difficult to conceive. 
At length, however, something like a 
change seemed to come over the spirit of his 
dreams. His eye fell on Emily Sommers, 
and appeared to rest where it fell with no 
small degree of pleasure. No wonder. — 
Emily was not what is generally styled 
bettutiful ; but there was a sweetness and 
modesty, and gentleness about her, that 
charmed the more the longer it was observ- 
ed. She was the only child, of a widowed 
mother. Her father had died many a year 
ago in battle ; and the pension of an offi- 
cer's widow was all the fortune he had left 
them. But nature had bestowed riches of 
a more valuable kind than those which for- 
tune had denied. I wish I could describe 
Emily Sommers ; but I shall not attempt it. 
She was one of those whose virtues are hid 
from th& blaze of the world, only to be the 
more appreciated by those who can under- 
stand Uiem. She was one of those who 
are seldom missed in the hour of festive 
gaiety, who pass unobserved in the midst of 
and bustle, and whose names are but 
heard beyond the limits of their own 
immediate circle. But mingle with that 




circle; leave the busy world behind you, 
and enter within its circumscribed and do- 
mestic sphere, and then you vrill disc^er 
the value of a being like to her of whom I 
speak. Without her, the winter fire-side, 
or the summer evening- walk, is destitute of 
pleasure. Her winning smiles, her uncloud- 
ed temper, her affectionate gentleness, must 
throw their hallowed influence over the 
scenes where her 8|»rit presides, uncon- 
scious of its power, else they become unin- 
teresting and desolate. I have said that she 
is not missed in the hour of festive gaiety ; 
but when she is at length removed from 
among us, when the place that knew her 
knows her no more, she leaves 

"A void and silent place in some sweet home/' 

and a " long remembered grief throws its 
shadowy gloom over a few fi)nd hearts. 

It was too Emily Sommers that 'the 
stranger first spoke. He wa&ed right 
across the room, and asked her to dance 
with him. Emily had never ieen hhn be-^ 
fore; but concluding that he had come 
there vrith some of her inends, and little 
acquainted vrith the rules of etiquette, she 
immediately with a frank artlessness, smUed 
an acceptance of his requ^t Just at that 
moment, young Squire Thoroughbred came 
bustling towards her; but o^erving her 
hand already in tiiat of the stranger, he 
looked somewhat wrathfully at Uieun^ 
known, and said, with much dignity, 

" I, sir, intended to have been Miss Som- 
mer's partner." 

The stranger fixed his dark eye upon the 
squire, a slight smile curled <m his lip, and 
without answering, he passed on with hk 
partner, and took his place in the dance. 

The squire stood stock still for a moment, 
feeling as if he had just experienced a slight 
shock of electricity. When he recovered 
he walked quMj away, in search of Miss 
Wilhelmina Bouncer. 

It was the custom in Hodnet for the gen* 
tiemen to employ the morning of the suc- 
ceeding day in paying their respects to the 
ladies with whom they had danced on the 
previous evening. At these visits all the 
remaritable events of the ball were of 
course talked over. Criticisms w^re made 
upon the different dresses; commentaries 
were offered on the various modes of dan- 
cing, etc.; mutual inquiries were made 
about the odd looking man, who introduced 
himself sS boldly to Mrs. and Miss Som- 
mer's, end *who was reported even to have 
seen them home, or at least to have lefi; the 
assembly along with them. We make no 
doubt that all this chit-chat was veiy inter- 
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eating to the parties engaged in it ; but as 
we have not the talents either of a Richard- 
son, or a Boswell, we shall not attempt to 
enter into its details, especially as our atten- 
tion is more particularly devoted to the 
" odd-looking man" already spoken of. 

It is most true that he did leave the pub- 
lic hall of Hodnet with Mrs. and ' Miss 
Sommers, and true that he escorted them 
home. Nay, it is also true that he won so 
much upon their favor, that, on his request- 
ing permission to wait upon them next day, it 
was without much difficulty obtained. This 
was surely very imprudent in Mrs. Som- 
mers, and every body said it was very im- 
proper. " What ! admit as a visitor in her 
family a person whom she had never seen 
in her life before, and who, for any thing 
she knew, might be a swindler! There 
was never any thing so preposterous; — a 
woman, too, of Mrs. Sommer's judgment 
and propriety ! It was very — very strange." 
But whether it was very strange or not, the 
fact is, that the stranger spent most of his 
time at Violet Cottage ; and what is per- 
haps, no less wonderful, .notwithstanding 
his apparent intimacy, he remained nearly 
as much a strimger to its inmates as ever. 
His name, they hstd ascertained, was Bur- 
leigh — Frederick Burleigh, that he was 
probably upwards of eight-and-twenty, and 
that, if he ever belonged to any profession, 
it must have been that of arms. But far- 
ther they knew not Mrs. Sommers, how- 
ever, who, to a well cultivated mind, added 
a considerable experience of the world, did 
not take long to discover that their new 
friend, was, in every sense of the word, a 
man whose habits and manners entitled him 
to the name and rank of a gentleman ; and 
she thought, too, that she saw in him, after 
a short 'intercourse, many of those noUer 
qualities which raise the individnal to a high 
and well merited rank among his species. 
As for Emily, she loved his society, she 
scarcely knew why j yet when she endeav- 
ored to discover die cause, she found it no 
difficult matter to convince herself, that 
there was something about him so infinite- 
ly superior to all the men she had ever seen, 
that she was only obeying the dictates of 
reason in admiring and esteeming him." 

Her admiration and esteem continued to 
increase in proportion as she became better 
acquainted with him, and the sentiments, 
seemed to be mutual. He now snent near- 
ly all his time in her society. The stran- 
ger was fond of music, and Emily, besides 
being mistress of her instrument, pos- 
sessed naturally a £ne voice. Neither did 
she sing or play unrewarded ; Burleigh 




taught her the most enchanting of aH mo- 
dern laftguages— the language of Petrarch 
and Tasso; and being well versed in the 
use of the pencil, showed her how to give 
to her landscapes a richer finish, and a bold- 
er effect. Then they read together ; as they 
looked with a smile into each other's coun- 
tenances, the fascinating pages of fiction 
seemed to acquire a tenfold interest. It was 
a picture for Rubens to have painted, that 
little domestic circle beside the parlor-fire ; — 
Mrs. Sommers, with her work-table beside 
her, and a benevcdent smile and matron ' 
grace upon her still pleamng countenance, 
her guest, with the glow of animation light- 
ing up his noble features, reading aloud the 
impassioned effusions of genius, — and Emi- 
ly, in all the breathlessness of fixed atten- 
tion, smiling and weeping by turns, as the 
powerful master touched the chords of sen- 
sibility. These were evenings of calm, but 
deep happiness — long to be remembered. 

Spring flew rapidly on. March, with her 
winds and her clouds, passed away ; April, 
with her showers and her sunshine, lingered 
no longer; and May came smiling up the 
blue sky, scattering her roses over the green 
surface of creation. The stranger entered 
one evening, before sunset, the little garden 
that surrounded Violet Cottage. Emily 
saw him from the window, and came out to 
meet him. She held in her hand an open 
letter. " It is from my cousin Henry," said 
she; "his regiment has tetumed from 
France, and he is to be with u» to-morrow 
or next day. We shall be so glad to see 
him! Y«u have often heard us talk of 
Henry ? He and I were playmates when 
we were children ; and though it is a long 
time since we parted, I am sure I should 
know him again among a hundred." 

'^ Indeed ! " said the stranger, ahnost 
starting; "you must have loved him very 
much, and very constantly too." 

" Oh, yes ! I loved him as a brother ; and 
you will love him too," Emily replied. 

" Every body whom you love, and who 
loves you, I also must love. Miss Sommers. 
But your cousin I shall not at present see. 
I shall leave Hodnet to-morrow." 

" To-morrow ! leave Hodnet to-morrow !" 
Emily grew pale, and leaned for support 
upon a sun-dial, near which they stood. 

" Good heavens ! that emotion — can it be 
possible — Miss Sommers — Emily— is it for 
me you are thus grieved 1" 

" It is so sudden," said Emily, " so unex- 
pected — are you never to return again — are 
we never to see you more 1" \ 

"Doyou wish me to return, do you wish m 
to see me again 1" ^ 
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I ! how can you ask it 1" 

" Emily, I have been known to you un- 
der a cloud of mystery — a solitairy being 
without a firiend or acquaintance in the 
world — ^an outcfist, apparently, from society 
— either sinned against or sinning — without 
fortune, without pretensicms ; — and, with 
all these disadvantages to contend with, 
how. can I suppose that I am indebted to 
any thing but your {aty for the kindness 
which you have shown to vael" 

" Pity ! pity you ! Oh, Frederick ! do 
not wrong yourself thus. No! though 
you were a thousand times less worthy 
than I know you are, I should not pity, 
I should " 

She stopped confused, a deep blush 
spread over her face, she burst 'into tears, 
and would have sunk to the ground had 
not her lover caught her in his arms. 

" Think of me thus," he whispered, " till 
we meet again, and we may both be happy." 

They had reached the door of the cottage. 
"God bless you, Emily," said the stranger: 
" I dare not «ee Mrs. Sommers ; toll her of 
my departure, but tell her that ere autumn 
has faded into wintor, I shall be here. — 
Farewell, dearest ! ferewell !" 

She felt upon her cheek a hot and hur- 
ried kiss, and, when she ventured to look 
round, he was gone. 

Henry arrived next day, but there was a 

^hyova vk^^on the 0pirtts>4^ VmIx- ooalhar and 
daughter, which it took some time to dispel. 
Mrs. Sommers felt for Emily more than £ai 
herselC She now perceived that her child's 
future happiness depended more upon the 
honor of the stranger than she had hitherto 
been aware, and she trembled to think of 
the probability that, in the busy world, he 
might soon forget the very existence of such 
a place as Hodnet, or any of its inhabitants. 
Emily entertained better hopes; but they 
were the result, probably, of the sanguine 
and unsuspicious temperament of youth. 

Autumn came. The leaves grew red, 
brown, yellow and purjde; then dro{^>ed 
from the high branches, and lay rusthng in 
heaps upon the path below. The last roses 
withered. The last lingering wain convey- 
ed from the fields their golden treasure. The 
days were bright, clear, calm and chill ; the 
nights were full of stars and de^?^ and the 
dew, ere morning, was changed into silver 
hoar-frost. The robin hopped across the 
garden walks; and candles were set upon 
the table before the tea-urn. But the stran- 
ger came not Winter burst upon the 
earth. Storms went careering through the 
fiomment ; the fprests vere st;ripped of their 
foliage, and the fields had lost their verdure. 




But still the stranger came not. Then 
lustre of Emily's eye grew dim ; but yet she 
smiled, and looked as if she would have 
made herself believe that there was hope. 

And so there was; for the mail once 
more stopped at the Blue Boar; a gentle- 
man wrapped in a travelling cloak once 
'more alighted; and Mr. Gilbert Cherry- 
ripe once more' poked the fire f«r him in 
hiiB best parlor. Bfirrleigh did come back. 

I shall not describe their meeting, nor in- 
quire whether Emily's ^ye was long with- 
out its lustre. But there was still another 
trial to be made. Would she marry him 1 
" My family," said he, " is respectable, and 
as it is not wealth we seek, I have an inde-- 
pendence, at least equal, I should hope, to 
our wishes ; but any thing else which you 
may think mysterious about me, I cannot 
unravel until you are indissolubly mine." 

It was a point of no slight difficulty. — 
Emily infarusted its decision entirely to her 
mother. Her mother saw that the stranger 
was inflexible in his purpose, and sh^ saw 
also that her child's happiness was inextrica- 
bly linked with him. What could she do % 
It had better, perhaps, they had never 
known him; but knowing him, and think- 
ing of him as they did, there was but one 
alternative — ^the risk must be run. 

It was run. They were married in Hod- 
net, and immediately after the ceremony 
they stei4)ed into a carriage, and drove 
away, nobody knew whither. We must not 
infJojQge upon the sacred haj^iness of such 
a ride, upon such an occasion, by allowing 
our profane thoughts to dwell upon it. It 
is enough for us to mention, that towards 
twilight they came in sight of a magnifi- 
cent Gothic mansion, situated in the midst 
of extensive and noble parks. Emily ex- 
pressed her admiration of its appearance; 
and her young husband, gazing on her with 
impassioned delight, exclaimed, " Emily, it 
is thine! My mind was imbued with er- 
roneous impressions of women ; I had been 
courted and deceived by them. I believed 
that their affections were to be won only by 
flattering their vanity, or dazzling their am- 
bition. I was resolved, that unless I were 
loved for myself, I should never be loved at 
all. I travelled through the country ificog' 
nito; I came to Hod net, and saw you. I 
have tried you in every way, and found you 
true. We are now stoppmg at Burieigh 
House ; your husband is Frederick^Augusr* 
tus Burleigh, Earl of Exeter, and you, my 
Emily, ^xe his Countess !" 

It was ^ moment of ectasy, for the secur- 
ing of which it was worth while creating 
the world, and all its other inhabitants. 
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THB GIFSEY MOTHEB; 

Or, *the MlBories of Enfort^ Marria^o. 

CHAPTE.R III. 

" Certainly— oh, ye«," retuTDed Denzil, 
with a heavy sigh, and a look which show- 
ed that he was scaiccly conscious of what 
he was saying. 

"Come, my dear boy," continaed Mr. 
Levison, " rouse yourseilr, and go and get 
ready to accompany Fanny and Charles, 
who will, of course, expect you to go with 
them," 

Fanny, however, had left the room for a 
purpose very different to what her father 
supposed. He concluded she had left them 
to prepare for going out, when, in fiu;t, she 
had retreated to avmd doing so, and in or- 
der to conceal her grief and mortification at 
hearing Denzil, for the first time in lus life, 
decline her company. 

Denzil did not seem to comprehend him, 
but he arose mechanically, as Mr. Levison 
arose, and tottered rather than walked to 
the door. 

The latter followed him in alarm : " Den- 
zil, my dear lad, for heaven's sake^ spe»k !" 
he exchiimed. " You are ill ; you must not 
go thus ; sit down, and let me ring for some 
one. ' Good heaven, I did not think you 
would have taken this so seriously to heart. 
{ shall never forgive myself if " 

But Denzil was already out of hearing, 
for, as if roused by the fear of any other 
person witnessing his agitation, Mr. Levi- 
son no sooner proposed calling for assist- 
ance than he darted up stairs, and lock- 
ed himself in his room. His fate, then, 
was confirmed beyond the possibility of a 
doubt There was no longer even the 
shadow of a hope, and he was condemned 
to drag a weary life, struggling with a sin- 
ful, a horrible passion ; for never, oh, never, 
he felt assured, could he obliterate from his 
mind the feelings with which he regarded 
her, whom he was now forbidden, by every 
law, human and divine, to think of as an 
object of love. 

" Sister ! sister ! sister ! " he repeated, in 
a firantic tone. " Yes, how often in boyish 
innocence have I called her by that endear- 
ing name, and wished that she was indeed 
my sister 1 Would that I could now feel 
as X did then ! but I must not, dare not, 

think of her and Charles, too — he in 

whose bosom exists not one spark of the 
flame that consumes me*— who never can 
feel for her as I have done, and ever shall 
do while I exist I Nothing but death can 
extinguish those guilty wishes and feelings. 
Death ! it is in my power ; and had I not 



J>etter die than continue to nourish in my 
bosom this horrible, this dreadful feeling V* 
He sllirted upon his feet, and began to 
pace the chamber, while purposes the most 
horrible came' into his mind ; but he con- 
tinued in this state only for a short time. — 
That high instinct op right, which ope- 
rates so powerfully in the pure mind, re- 
called him from the contemplation of the 
act which he had meditated. By degrees 
he became more calm, though, not less 
wretched. ^ 

" Mr. Levison," he exclaimed, " will not 
surely insist on my remaining with her, and 
thus foster this giiilty passion, by constant- 
ly beholding her. I will propose to him 
that I should leave him for a time, at least, 
until — ^but that time will never come : never 
must I again behold her ! he cannot refuse 
his permission ; or, i^ he does, I will not re- 
linquish my purpose. No, in this instance, 
at least, I will be firm." 

Denzil's firmness was not put to the test, 
for when he stated to Mr. Levison his de- 
sire to go abroad, and gave his reasons for 
this wish, Mr. Levison was covinced of the 
propriety of it, though he could not, with- 
out pain, think of parting with Denzil ; and 
when the subject was broached in the 
breakfast-parlor, and Mr. Levison observed 
the silent consternation of Fanny, he could 
no longer doubt that Denzil's passion was 
returned Thh> AtBoorerjf indc»d, 2»«d« 
him listen with satisfaction to Denzil's wish 
to depart Immediately. Mr. Levison thought 
a mote southern clime would improve Den- 
zil's health, and the latter cared not in what 
direction he travelled. 

Mr. Levison repeated his caution to 
Denzil against the man who had given him 
the mysterious warning, and Denzil agreed 
to be guided entirely by Mr. Levison's ad- 
vice—" Only one question," said Denzil, " I 
would solemnly ask you— is my mother yet 
Uvingr 

" Denzil," returned Mr. Levison, " I will 
reply to you with sincerity; I may never 
see you again, my dear lad, for, light as I 
have seemed to make of our parting, I feel 
that it is very probable that, before you re- 
turn, I may be food for worms. Nay, boy, 
do not let that thought fret you, we must all 
go some^me or another, and I could be 
better spared out of the world than many 
others — but I have not yet answefed your 
question. In the first place, then, I must 
inform you, that what I have hitherto told 
you, respecting your mother's death, is un- 
true ; I most solemnly assure you that I am 
as ignorant of your mother's fate as your- 
self, though, I believe, that were she living, 
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onld, long ere this, have nought her 
children. I have every reason to conclude 
that she is no more.". 

Charles, at this moment, entered the room, 
and the conversation dropped, much to Den- 
zil's dissatisfaction, who wished to have as- 
certained what had been his mother's name 
and situation in life, in hopes that he might 
gain some clue by which he would be ena- 
bled to trace her fate. 

The word "children," however, which 
' Mr. Levison had used, opened a new train 
of thoughts in his mind — for now it seemed 
plain that Fanny and himself were the off- 
spring of one mother. 

The disclosure which Mr. Levison had 
made, had, however, one good effect — it 
prevented Denzil's entirely dwelling on the 
subject which had hitherto absorbed all his 
thoughts. The probability that his unfor- 
tunate mother was still living — living, per- 
haps, in poverty and misery, had awakened 
a train of reflection^ in his mind, which 
had, at least, the good effect of dividing his 
attention, and preventing, his dwelling al- 
together on that which he could ^ot con- 
sider without the deepest anguish. 

" I may yet be able," he thought, " to 
gain some clue by which I may trace her 
fiite, and, perhaps, ameliorate it." 

It was not a subject of wonder to the fe- 

cttned accouipaiiyuig tliem oxi a visit tO Mr. 
Irwin's, as the want of health and spirits 
which he pleaded seemed perfecOy natural. 

" I would much rather stay at home, and 
keep you company," said the kind-hearted 
Rachel ; " you look so pale and so melan- 
choly that I am sure you ought not to be 
left by yourself; and I know Fanny thinks 
so too, though she does not say any thing." 

Denzil endeavored to convince them that 
there was no cause for this uneasiness, and 
Rachel gave up thp point ; Imt at the mo- 
ment she was going to leave the room, fol- 
lowed by Fanny, Denzil hastily followed 
them. "You are not going to leave me 
thus," he observed, " without shaking hands 
and saying good bye." 

" Heaven bless you, my dear boy," haid 
Rachel, extending her hand with cordiali- 
ty. " Do pray take care of yourself" . 

" I will," murmured Denzil ; but he was 
scarcely conscious that he spoke, for he was 
now holding Fanny's trembling hand in 
his, while, with a look of the keenest appre- 
hension, she seemed to seek in his counte- 
nance the cause of his excessive agitation." 

"And will not you, Fanny," he observed, 
in a low and faltering voice, " will not you 




second your aunt's prayer for my welfare 
and happiness V 

" Do you doubt it Denzil 1 do you doubt 
that I wish — ^that I pray — that every happi- 
ness may attend you 1" she replied. "/ am 
not changed, Denzil." 

"Nor I, Fanny," returned Denzil. — 
"Alas! I feel too forcibly I am not chang- 
ed ! . But the time will come when you will 
know all, and when you do know it, you 
will^ pechaps, despise and loathe me that I 
am NOT changed — that I still love you des- 
perately — madly love you — to my utter de- 
struction, love you ! What a wretch, a very 
wretch, am I making of myself!" he added, 
dropping her hand and throwing himself 
into a chair, overcome witli agony. 

Mr. Levison here came into the room. — 
He had been summoned by Aunt Rachel, 
who was alarmed by Denzil's manner; but 
soon becoming convinced that nothing un- 
usual had occurred, he bade a kind adieu to 
the young man, adding, " Be sure to write 
the moment you land at C alias, and by eve- 
ry other opportunity." 

He shook Denzil by the hand and hur- 
ried away to join the party for Mr. Irwin's, 
and, in a few moments, Denzil heard the 
carriage drive from the door. He hurried 
to the window to catch a parting glimpse of 
Fanny; but it i^as too late — the blind was 
^fawn-op THT tiint Bkl c , -und nereiurnedTo 
his seat witn a ownsation of the bitterest 
disappointment. 

The entrance of his servant to say that 
the Dover mail would start from the Glou- 
cester Coffee-House, Piccadilly, at seven 
o'clock, and that he had secured two places, 
reminded him that he had no longer any 
excuse for remaining there; and having 
written a few words to Charles, alleging 
that his spirits were too weak to bear a 
formal leave-taking, and charging him to 
make his excuses to the rest of the family, 
he desired Ned to procure a hackney-coach 
to convey him to Piccadilly. 

The servants crowded into the hall to 
take their leave of Denzil, and utter their 
wishes for his safety and speedy return.-^ 
Denzil could scarcely command his voice to 
rejJy to them with firmness, and having 
lefl a handsome testimony of his gratitude 
to them in the hands of the butler, he threw 
himself into a corner of the coach, and was 
soon out of hearing of their prayers and 
blessings. 

The first inquiry of Miss Rachel Levi- 
son, when she returned from her visit, was 
whether Mr. Denzil was gone to bed. 

"He is gone out, madam," replied the 
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footman, who did not like abruptly to com- 
municate Denzil's departure. 

"But!" repeated Miss Rachel with as- 
tonishment. 

" But !" echoed Charles, looking at his 
uncle, whom he expected to see break out 
into a storm of passion ; but, to his surprise, 
Mr. Levison's countenance testified neither 
anger nor alarm. 

" What can be the meaning of this, bro- 
ther 1" said Miss Rachel ; but Charles, who 
had just read Denzil's note to him, exclaim- 
ed, "He has gone — he has taken French 
leave, because he could not endure the pain 
of a formal leave-taking. How hard it is 
that I, who would give the world to enjoy 
the advantages he has, am to be cooped up 
here, and he who wants to stay at home, is 
driven abroad !" 

Mr. Levison was startled at this indica- 
tion of rebellion against his authority. '* 1 
thought 1 gave you a pretty clear explana- 
tion of my views, this evening, young man," 
he observed. " I certainly was forced into 
it rathet prematurely, but it was my inten- 
tion to acquaint you with my wishes the 
first opportunity ; and let me tell you, 
Charles, I believe there are few young men 
who would receive such an intimation with 
the indifference you seem to show. Fanny 
Levison, with the fortune I can give her, is 

you ought to con&iagr xiic uni^ rr Have made 
you as the highest proof of my regard for 
you and your interests." 

"I know all that, uncle," interrupted 
Charles, and I am sure I am not ungrateful, 
but " 

"But what?' demanded Mr. Levison 
angrily. 

"Why, then, sir, I will tell you the 
truth," said Charles. " I have no inclina- 
tion to marry ; and even if I had, I have 
been so accustomed. to consider Denzil and 
Fanny " 

" I tell you it is no such thing, sir !" ex- 
claimed Mr. Levison with vehemence. — 
" Denzil knows his duty to me better than 
to think of such a thing ; and it would be 
well for you to imitate his example, and 
learn to pay proper deference to the dictates 
of those who are the best judges of what is 
right and proper for you." 

Charles resolved that he would, in this 
case, be his own judge of what was right 
and {NToper. 

On the next morning, at the breakfast- 
table, Fanny affected to be in high spirits, 
yet her countenance bore witness to the 
sleepless grief which she had endured at the 
thought of Denzil's cruel desertion of her. 



In the mean time, Mr. Levison's open 
avowal of his intentions towards Charles 
had awakened him to the fact that he pre- 
ferred Emma Lazemby much before his 
cousin Fanny, and infinitely before any 
other girl in the world. 

Emma was the only child of a widow 
lady of fortune, and was a romping, mirth- 
loving girl. She was also very pretty, and 
would be, if she married with her motJier's 
consent, very rich. 

" If I am to marry I will have Emma, 
and no body else !" was his magnanimous 
resolution, when he retired for the night, 
" and so I will tell my uncle the first oppor- 
tunity." 

That opportunity, however, did not occur 
until letters from Denzil, to himself and 
Mr. Levison, announced the arrival of the 
former in France, and related that he had 
formed a very pleasing acquaintance with 
an Irish family, whom he had .first met on 
board the packet, and to whom the name 
and situation in life of Mr. Levison seemed 
well known, tliough they had not explain- 
ed by what means^ they had become ac- 
quainted with them. 

" Mr. Delaney, the head of the family, is 
a very well-informed, intelligent man," 
wrote Denzil, " and his lady is a clever, 
good and sensible woman. The daugh- 

toia^ aro two romjring, laughing H*bl»S, f*Tti\ 
olleh put uxc in mind of o«r prettj Ucchs 
favorite, Emma Lazemby, especially the 
younger, who resembles Irer in person, and 
still more in the love of mischief. The only 
son is about my own age, and the least 
agreeable of the family, for his education 
seems to have been neglected, which I am 
much surprised at, and he is impetuous and 
overbearing in his manners, though I am, 
perhaps, ungrateful in making these obser- 
vations, for to me he is extremely courteous ; 
but you charged me, dear sir, to be particu- 
larly candid in ipy remarks upon such so- 
ciety as I might fall into. I do not know 
whether our travels together wiil extend 
farther than Paris, whither we shall pro- 
ceed in a few days, Mr. Delaney having 
vei^ politely expressed a wish that I would 
remain with them until then; He has, in,- 
deed, been of much service to me in this my 
first debut^ having before travelled on the 
continent, and being thoroughly acquainted 
with the customs, &c., which, without his 
assistance, would rather have embarrassed 
such a novice as myself, especially with 
such dLfi incumbrance as Ned, who iiB a more 
inveterate John Bull than ev«r, and, I be- 
lieve, will never smile again till he gets back 
to canny Cumberftlnd. Ned, indeed, ex- 
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I hie antipathy to foreigners se far, that 
he 'will not condescend to acknowledge 
even the natives of the sister kingdom as 
his countrymen j and I have had no little 
trouble, I assure you, to induce him to be 
upon civil terms with Mr. Deianey's Irish 
servants. A scrape, however, which he 
got into with some of the town's-people yes- 
terday, and which he was indebted to the 
adroitness of the two Irishmen for getting 
out of, has, I fimcy, taught him the policy 
of forming a treaty, offensive and defensive, 
with his companions; and I trust I shall 
have no more domestic broils. Mr. Delan- 
ey is highly diverted at Ned's nationality, 
but I have bad some difficulty in reconcil- 
ing his son to it. Tell my dear aunt — for 
so I hope I may still be allowed to call her 
— that she need be under no apprehensions 
for me, for were I inclined to neglect her 
advice and cautioAs against carelessness, 
she has an excellent substitute in Mrs. De- 
laney, who is quite what she would call a 
motherly woman. She is as kind and care- 
fiil of me as if I were her own son." 

" I do not like these sudden friendships," 
observed Mr. Levison ; " I should not at all 
wonder if these people turn out no great 
things after all" 

"That is just like you, brother," said 
Miss Rachel, ''always suspecting people, 
though nobody is more apt to be taken with 
fresh faces than yourself. Now, for my 
part, I am very happy to think the poor lad 
has met with such comfortable people — are 
not you, my dear 1" turning to Fanny. 

"Very," returned Fanny, laconically — 
" but that is not all the letter — is it papa V 

" All that is worth reading, my dear," re- 
plied Mr. Levison, hastily glancing his 
eye over the remainder of the letter, which 
he then put in his pocket. " The boy is 
mad !" he murmured. " He has certainly 
lost his senses," he repeated, apparently un- 
conBciou% that all eyes were fixed upon him 
with curiosity, and that Fanny's pale face 
varied from pale to red, and then to pale 
again, twenty times in a minute. 

" I don't think he has been in his right 
senses a long time," observed Charles. " I 
am sure he has not acted as if he was : but 
what is the matter now, uncle 1" 

" Nothing that concerns you, nephew," 
returned Mr. Levison with quickness; 
" nor, indeed," he added, after a moment!s 
hesitation, "is there any thing that any 
body need be concerned about, for it is all 
foolish nonsense, and so I shall tell him 
when I vmte." 

No farther remariu w^e made ; but Fan- | 



ny's looks betrayed that her father's expla- 
nation was fki from satis&ctory to her. 

Fanny and Charles were sooii afterward 
left alone. Charles complained that ev^ry 
thing was dull since Denzil had gone. Fan- 
ny agreed with him. 

" Cousin," said Charles, looking-eamest- 
ly at her, " did you hear the fine plan my 
uncle has got into his head, and which I 
suspect has been at the bottom of all Den- 
til's strange vagaries, aad the cause of his 
being sent off — for I'll never believe he 
went voluntarily." 

" I did hear it, Charies," returned Fanny, 
" and heard it with the same feelings that I 
suspect and hope you did." 

" If you mean that you heard it with a 
determination never to marry without you 
loved, and without the object of your ohoi<ie 
loved you, I certainly did hear it with the 
same feelings and determinations," readied 
Charles; " and to speak my mind candidly, 
Fanny, that could not be the case now ; for . 
as to love, I know nothing about it yet, and 
I hope I never shall, if it is to make me as 
miserable as it does most people; and as to 
you, I know very well that you could never 
love me as a husband." 

" You are quite right, Charles," said Fan- 
ny, seeing he expected an answer; " I have 
been too much accustomed all my life to 
regard you as a brother, to have any other 
feelings towards you." 

"Ah, it is not exactly that, Fanny," re- 
turned Charles, " because you might just as 
well say the same of Denzil ; but the fact 
is I know that Denzil and you do love one 
another, and I think it is very hard and 
very shameful that you should be parted, 
just to please my uncle's whims." 

"And allowing all. this," said Fanny 
while an arch smile for a moment illumined 
her fair face, at her consin's plain matter-of- 
fact manner ; " I say, Charles, granting it 
all to be perfectly correct, what is to be 
done 1 Denzil, you see, has renounced me 
without a struggle, and it cannot be sup- 
posed that, whatever may have been my 
feelings towards him, I shall ever seek to 
renew the bond which he has so readily 
broken. Nevertheless, my dear cousin, I 
entreat you not to be at all alarmed at my 
fether's suggestions, for I will give you any 
pledge you like that I will never agree to 
them; and, to imitate your own plain man- 
ner of dealing, Charles, I will promise you 
solemnly, that neither my father nor any 
one else shall induce me, for a moment, to 
think of you as a husband." 

" I know all that very well, Fanny," re- 
turned Charles, " but that is not exactly 
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what I. was ain^g at I know that you 
never give me credit for any one thought ; 
but I think I have something in ray head 
now which wotdd set every thing straight, 
put an end to my uncle's wise speculations 
about you, and, perhaps, be the means of 
his consenting for you to marry Denzii." 

"And what is your present device"?" de- 
manded Fanny, with surprise. 

" Why Uien I will tell youlit once, Fan- 
ny. Suppose I was to get married to some 
one else, without consulting my uncle about 
it — do you not think that it would at once 
•et the matter at rest r' 

"As for as concerns you and me, certain- 
ly," said Fanny, scarcely able to forbear 
laughing at his manner ; " but it strikes me 
that there are some difficulties to the *exe- 
eution of your plot In the first place, 
where are you to find the lady, because 
you have declared that " 

"Oh, never you mind that," interrupted 
Charles with quickness. " I only want to 
get to Cumberland again, and then you 
shaUsee." 

" Oh, I understand you now, Charles," 
replied Fanny; "but do you tlunk Mrs. 
Lazemby would consent that EIrom a " 

"If Emma is the girl of spirits I take 
her for," said Charles, " we need not care 
any thing about whether she consents or 
not We shall not, like you and Denzii, 
consent to be miserable because other peo- 
ple choose to be contrary, and think Uiem- 
selves wiser than us." 

" But has she any idea of your inten- 
tions?" demanded Fanny, who began to 
discover that'Charles' plot was not merely 
the thought of the moment, but had been 
before entertained by hun. " I did ndt know 
that you and Emyia ccmresponded," she 
added. 

Charles then, without more ado, produced 
a letter firom Emma, which showed that their 
attachment was mutual, and that Emma 
was indeed "the girl of spirits" which 
Charles supposed her to be. 

Charles then declared his intention of 
marrying Emma Lazemby immediately, be- 
cause, he said, when he was out of the way, 
there could be no impediment to the union 
of Denzii and Fanny. 

Fanny replied that Charles must consult 
his own happiness in what he proposed to 
do, for she did not believe that Denzii, if 
left to his free choice, would seek to connect 
himself with her. She was going on to 
give her reasons, but in the midst of the 
sentence she burst into tears, and could 
proceed no further. 

" Never mind, cousin," observed Charles, 



" do not cry, for, if Denzii could act as you 
think, he would not be worth your tears, 
and, if you are mistaken, you have no rea- 
son to cry, ibr I know all will be right as 
soon as ever I am out of the way, and that 
will not be long first, you may depend upon 
it ; dnly let me hit upon some plan to fright- 
en the old gentleman down into the coun- 
try, and I will be bound Elmma and I vriU 
lay our heads together to some purpose in a 
short time." 

Fanny smiled through her tears at the 
cavalier' tone in which her cousin spoke of 
his intentions; but a moment's reflection 
told her she was wrong thus tacitly to en- 
courage her cousin in views which might 
involve himself and Emma in misery ; both 
were minors, and both were entirely de- 
pendent upon their friends and guardians. 
As cautiously and delicately as possible she 
hinted these circumstances to Charles, who, 
however, treated them with great indif- 
ference. 

Charles immediately despatched a letter 
to Denzii, asking his advice about running 
away with Emma Lazemby, and inquiring 
whether, if he did so, Denzii would ^K>t 
come back and ask permission of Mr. Levi- 
son to marry Fanny. 

"Don't be surprised at any thing that 
you see or hear to-night," said Charles to 
his cousin, a few mornings after he had 
written tb Denzii ; " I have been trying in 
vain to persuade my uncle to go down to 
the Hall a few .weeks earlier than he in- 
tends, but he is as obstinate as a bear, now 
Denzii \b gone, and so I must try what I 
can do in the way of manoeuvre." 

" Mind you do not get yourself into mis- 
chief with your manauvring," replied Fan- 
ny, smiling; " what are you going to dol" 

Charles shook his head with an impor- 
tant air — 

" ' Be inoooent of the knowledge, dearest ' Coz,' 
Till yoa approve the deed/ " 

he replied, and quitted the room. 

At dinner-time Charles did not make his 
appearance. 

Mr. Levison testified great anger and 
impatience at, his negligence, and, after 
waiting a few minutes, commenced dining 
without him. During the whole of the 
meal he continued grumbling and scolding. 
After having kept the dinner much longer 
than usual on the table, the cloth was at 
length removed; yet Charles came not— 
Mr. Levison now began to think that 
something more than mere ne^igence and 
inattention must occasion his nephew's ab- ; 
sence. Charles' servant was summoned, but 
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he only knew that his master said he was go- 
ing to take a walk hi the park till dinner-time. 

Another half-hour passed away,- and Mr. 
Levison's anxiety and apprehension in- 
creased. The two footmen were then de- 
spatched to search the park for him, but 
they returned without any intelligence that 
was satisfactory, although one of them had 
learned that a young gentleman, exactly 
answering Mr. Charles Lievison's descrip- 
tion, had been seen to leave the park, by 
the Clueen-squaro gate, in company with 
two females. 

Mr. Levison was frantic with rage and 
anxiety at this information, especially a% it 
was given in the presence of Fanny. 

Midnight had nearly arrived, and Charles 
had not made his appearance, and Fanny 
was on the point of endeavoring to relieve 
her father's now really painful anxiety, by 
repeating what her cousin had said in the 
morning, when a loud knocking was heard 
at the door ; and before Mr. Levison, fol- 
lowed by Fanny and Aunt Rachel, could 
reach the bottom of the staircase, the voice 
of Charles, in a most uproarous state of in- 
toxication, was heard in the hall. 

"Where have you been, sirl What is 
the meaning of thU disgraceful scene 1" ex- 
claimed Mr. Levison, who now, perceived 
that his nephew was accompanied by two 
watchmen, and that the hall yv^s nearly 
filled by strangers, who had pressed in 
with them. " Good L.ord, we shall be ^1 
robbed and murdered!" exclaimed the old 
gentleman shrinking back, and elevating 
the crutch-stick with which he always sup- 
ported himsel£ 

Fanny ran up a few stairs, more than 
half frightened, though she thought she 
caught a glance from her cousin, which be- 
trayed that he was not, in reality, so incapa- 
ble of conducting himself as he pretended 
to be. 

" Watchmen ! " exclaimed Mr. Leyison, 
" why do you not do your duty 1 why don't 
you turn all these people out 1 what busi- 
ness have they here at this time of night 1" 

" They are witnesses, your honoi, against 
your son here, who has been breaking the 
lamps, and abusing us like pickpockets," re- 
plied both the watchmen at once. 

'*Aye, and — now I'll break — both your* 
heads," hiccuped Charles, making a rush 
towards them, " I'll tea — teach you to in- 
terrupt a — a gentleman in his diversions." 

Charles now attempted to run at the 
watchmen, but before he reached them he 
fell on the ground, and a loud shout and 
laugh from theby-standers raised Mr. Levi- 
son's anger and consternation still higher. 



'< What is it you demand 1 what sads- 
&ction do you want, my friends V he de- 
manded. 

" Why you see, your honor, his young 
honor has broken two or three lamps, by 
throwing half-pence at 'em, and he gave us 
a precious race after him, up to this here 
door, besides squeezing my fingers in try- 
ing to shut me out, when he got in ; and 
then he called us all sorts o' blasphemious 
names, and said as how he'd punch our 
heads to jelly ; and then he's kept all these 
people, as see his hmUrageous proceedings, 
from going about their lawful business; so 
you see, your honor, this would all come to 
a pretty considerable sum, if so he was to 
be took'd before a magistrate as he ought to 
be — only that your honor seems to be a 
reasonable gentleman, and, one as would 
not wish poor people to be abused,, only be- 
cause a gentlemian like your honor's son 
chooses to get—" 

" There — there," interrupted Mr. Levi- 
son, "that's quite enough. He's not my 
son, but that's no matter — I don't wish to 
give you any further trouble about him — 
so just say what will satisfy ydu and your 
witnesses, and let me go to bed in quiet." 

" Well, then, your honor won't think a 
couple of guineas too much — ^considering 
we shall have to make good the lamps," re- 
turned the watchmen, "and a shilling a 
piece, I suppose, will satisfy these pei^le ; 
and may be your honor will give them five 
shillings besides, te have a drop o' beer 
amongst them." 

" They shall have my heart first," roared 
Charles. " Extortio^ate villians ! would you 
impose upon my dear, patient, unsuspicious 
uncle 1 Give me a sword and pistols, that 
I may exterminate them, and rid the world 
of such a nest of vipers." 

" Don't go for to threaten us, master," ob- 
served one of the watchmen, holding up 
his staff, " for, if you do, I won't take no 
money, hut have you off" to the watch- 
house in a jiffy ; and I call upon all these 
here honest people, as you have mislested 
by calling 'em mipers^ to haid and hassist 
me in keeping this king's peace, and pro- 
tecting his harjicers.''^ 

" How much will do, my good man % 
how much will dol" exclaimed Miss Ra- 
chel, rushing into the midst of them, in 
terror at the thought of her nephew's be- 
ing carried off by force to the watch-house. 
" Here — -here's four guineas j now, fpr good- 
ness' sake, go about your business, and clear 
the house of these people — you can 
with them out of doors." 
The watchmen departed with their i 
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"A pretty night'i work yau have made 
of it, you ungracious rascal ! " observed 
Mr. Levison, as soon as the door hod closed 
on the motley group. 

" Yes, and I have had a pretty day of it, 
too," hiccoughed Charles ; " and I'll tell you 
what, nunky, I'll have a good many mote 
such pretty days and nights, too, for I'll not 
be cooped up any longer like a chicken, buti 
I'H do as others do, and enjoy life!- 1 have 

been to Vauxhall, nunky, with but. 

don't tell Fanny " 

" Will you go to bed now, if you please, 
sir, and not disturb us any longer with your 
profligacy V* exclaimed Mr. Levison ; " and 
Fanny, my dear, pray go up stairs — and 
you, too, Rachel ; I am sure this is not a 
proper scene for you to witness." 

"Ah, Fanny— pretty Fanny!" exclaun- 
ed Charles, as she ran quickly up stairs, 
scarcely able to re&ain from laughing, 
though she felt angry with her cousin for 
having carried his manceuvre, as he called 
it, so far; for his look, as he turned toward 
the stairs, and extended his arms in a thea- 
trical attitude, confirmed her in the convic- 
tion that the whole was only a trick upon 
his uncle. 

The plan, however, completely succeed- 
ed. Mr. Levison was now determined to 
quit London forthwith, before Charies 
shflxiid become confirmed in vice. But be- 
ing reminded that it would take some days 
to fiMke the necessary arrangements, and 
fearing that his nephew might have another 
spree, he requested him to go immediately 
to the Hall with Thomas, who was commis- 
sioned to get the place ready for the recep- 
tion of the family. 

Charles affected to be v«ry loathe to go ; 
and, in the mean time, he tokl Fanny to 
open any letter which might arrive from 
Denzil, directed to him. 

"Thank heaven !" exclaimed Mr. Levi- 
son, after he had seen Charles set out on 
his journey to the HaD, " I have seen the 
ungracious profligate off"; and I will take 
care when he again gets into a scrape it 
shall be his own fault and not mine, for 
nevCT, while he is under my control, shall 
he again set his foot in London." 

In a few days after the departure of her 
ooumn, the servant, whom Charles had 
spoken to on the subject, put a letter into 
Fanny's hand, which she immediately recog- 
nized as being in the hand-writing of Den- 
al. Twenty times was she on the point of 
breaking ^ seal, and then, as if restrained 
bv some secret power, she again laid the 
letter down, to reflect on what she was 
about to do. The consideration that Charles 



would, perhaps, blame her, should it con- 
tain any thing that req^ed an immediate 
reply, at length deternuned her. The seal 
was broken, and, with a palpitating and 
agonised heart, she read the contents. In 
this letter Denzil went on to state that he 
had left England volmitarily; that a bar 
existed to his union vnth Fanny which no 
human power could remove — "But," the 
letter continued, " I leave to Mr. Levison 
the task of reconciling Fanny, should she 
need any persuasion to induce her to dis- 
miss from her mind all recollection of those 
hopes which I acknowledge I once ventur- 
ed, as well as her, to cherish." 

" He need not fear !" exclaimed Fanny, 
dashing down the letter with {voud con- 
tempt. " Oh, no, he need not fear that the 
despbsed, scorned, rejected being, whose 
happiness he affects to be so carefrd of, vrill 
need any more powerful arguments than 
bii own conduct furnishes, to induce her to 
forget that she has ever regarded him in a 
different light. It is a poor, a paltry eva- 
sion!" she continued, recurring again to 
his assertion that there existed a bar to 
their union. " What bar can there be but 
such as his own false heart has forgedl 
And yet he has ever been the most honora- 
ble, the most candid being that ever bore 
the name of man U Can he so totally have 
forsaken his principles as deliberately to 
frame a tale of falsehood ! Oh, no, ^ere 
is some mystery — some dreadful secret, and 
my father ia acquainted with it. He is sa- 
tisfied of its veracity, and he has sanction- 
ed, if not advised, Denzil to leave England 
— ^to become an exile, periiaps, as he says, 
for ever ! " 

After reading the letter a number of 
times, and vainly endeavoring to penetrate 
the mystery, Fanny, at length, cam^ to the 
conclusion that Denzil was married, and 
that that was the bar between them. wMBh 
no human power could remove. ' While 
dwelHng upon this idea, she was told that 
breakfast was ready. 

" III ! she does look ill V' exclauned Mr. 
Levison, when he had concluded the perusal 
of a letter which he held in his hand; 
" but I do not wonder at it, for she, and all 
of US', have had much vexation lately. Htre 
is a tetter from Denzil I'm sure would vex a 
saint. He spurns all my c&utions respect- 
ing these Delaneys, who appear to have com- 
pletely facinated him. I should not wonder 
if the next thing we hear is that be is mar- 
ried to one of their daughters." 

Fanny involuntarily started. She had 
persuaded herself that Denzil was already 
married, and that her fiither was fully ac- 
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quainted wit^ th^important fiict Hit 
maimer instqjgandffiily ooDvimeed her that 
she had^ix^Jt^ad on this pcnnt, and thus 
the whole train of reasoning by which she 
had convinced herself that such was the 
case, fell to the ground. 

Mr. Levison went on to state the proba- 
bilities that the Delaneys were trying to 
draw the unsuspicious Denzil into a match 
with one of their daughters; and Fanny 
kept up the conversation in the hope of 
eliciting something which would cast light 
upon the mysterious conduct of Denzil. 

As soon as Mr. Levison had retired, 
Miss Rachel fixed her eyes affectionately 
upon her neice, and begged to know the 
cause of her illness. Fanny's heart was 
quite subdued by the afi*ectionate tone in 
which her aunt spoke. Bursting into tears, 
she threw herself on her neck, and in al- 
most inarticulate terms, exclaimed, " I am, 
indeed, unhappy — very unhappy — and I 
have no hope of ever being otherwise." 

By degrees Rachel drew from her the 
whole of her secret source of uneasiness. — 
At the disclosure poor Miss Rachel was 
astonished. She had been heretofore blind 
to these events which had been passing be- 
fore her eyes. 

"It cannot be, my dear child, it is impos- 
ftihle !" the exclaimed, when Fanny repeat- 
ed to h^ the conjectures she had formed, as 
to Denzil's being married. " How could he 
^ have carried on an acquaintance with any 
one without my finding it out % Recollect, 
when Charles was stealing out to meet that 
bokl creature, Patty Stevens, and thought 
himself so secret and secure, how soon I 
found him out ! Besides, other things that 
I could mention, but which there is no need 
to speak of now." [to be continued. 



Pretty (Jood.— Who is the author of the 
following we know not. It was found in an old 
newspaper that looks as if it was printed when 
Adam was a boy. 

Sambo was a slave to a master who was 
coairtkutionally ad<hcted to lying. Sambo 
being strongly devoted to his mast^, had, 
by dint of long practice, made himself an 
adept in giving ^dausibility to his master's 
large stories. 

One day, when the master was entertain- 
ing his guests in his customary manner, 
among other marvellous facts he related an 
incident which took place in one of his 
hanting excursions. 

" liired at a buck," said he, "at a hun- 
ditA yards distanoe, and the ball passed 
through his left hind foot, and through his 
head just back of his ear." 




This, evidoitly prodocmg some little 
doubt in the mind of his guests, he catted 
upon Sambo to corrobcnrate it. ^ 

"Yes, massa," says the akaost confound- 
ed slave, after a moment's hesitation, " me 
see de ball hit 'im. Jes as massa Uf up de 
gun to he eye de bilck liX up his hin foot to 
* cratch 'm ear,' and massa's ball went clear 
trough^'im foot an' head at de same time." 

The guests were perfectly satisfied with 
Sambo's explanation, and swallowed the 
whole without ftirther hesitation ; but when • \ 
the guests were gone, Sambo ventured upon 
his master's good humor so far as to remon- 
strance. " For Gor almighty sake, massa, 
when you tell a nudder such a big lie, don't 
put um so fur apart; me hab deblish hard . 
work for get um together." 



WOMAN. —From the French. 
When Man is stricken by the shaft of sorrow. 

He wails his fate ; 
He wearies friendship's ear, from eve toinorrow, 

With sad debate. 

When Woman suffers, beneath beauty's mask 

Lurk her anxieties ; 
Discreet and silent, o'er her usaal task 

She drops her eyes. 

To the deep cell of secret meditation 

Her woe retires ; 
Sooner than ope her soul to revelation. 

That sool expires. 



Knowledge.— The high value of mental 
cultivation, is a weighty motive for giving 
attendance to reading. What is it that 
mainly distinguishes a man from a brute *? 
Knowledge. Wha^ makes the vast diff- 
erence there is between savage and civilized 
nations'? Knowledge. What forms the 
principal difference between men, as they 
exist in the same society? Knowledge. 
What raised Franklin from the humble 
station of a printer's boy, to the highest 
honors of his country'? Knowledge. 
What took Sherman from his shoemaker's 
bench, gave him a seat in Congress, and 
thereby made his voice heard among the 
wisest and best of his compeers 1 Know- 
ledge. What raised Simon from the wea- 
ver's loom to a< place among the first of 
mathematicians'? and Herschel, from a 
poor fifer's boy in the army, to a station 
among the first of astronomers'? Know- 
ledge. Knowledge is power. It is the 
philo.sopher's stone ; the true alehymy, that 
turns every thing it touches into gold. It 
is the sceptre that gives us our dominion 
I over nature ; the key that unlocks the store- 
! house of creation, and opens to us the trea- 
] sures of the universe I 
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OOUBTSHIF. 
" Oh, Laura ! will nothing I bring thee 

E'er soften these looks of disdain 1 
Are the songs of affection I sing thee 

All doomed to be sung thee in vain 7 
I offer theej fairest and dearest, 

A treasure the richest I am worth ; 
I offer thee lov^ the sincerest, 

The warmest that e'er glowed upon earth." 

But the maiden, a haughty look flinging. 
Said, " Cease my compassion to move ; 

For I'm not very partial to singing ; [ love." 
And they're poor whose sole treasure is 

" My name shall be sounded in story ; 

I offer thee, dearest, my name ; 
I fought in the proud field of glory ! 

Oh, Laura, come share in my fame ! 
I bring thee a soul that adores thee. 

And loves thee wherever thou art. 
Which thrills as its tribute it brings thee, 

Of tenderness fresh from the heart." 

But the maiden said, " Cease to importune. 
Give Cupid the use of his wings ; 

Ah, Fame's but a pitiful fortune — • 

And hearts are such valueless things !" ' 

" Oh, Laura, forgive if I've spoken 

Too boldly ! — nay, turn not away — 
For my heart with affliction is broken — 

My uncle died only to-day. 
My uncle, the nabob-— who tended 

My youth with affection and care, 
My manhood who kindly befriended — 

Has — died — and — has — left — me — his — 
heir!" 

And the maiden said, " "Weep not sincerest ! 

My heart has been your's all along : 
Oh, hearts are of treasures the dearest — 

Do, Edward, go on vnth your song." 



BEFLEOnONS OF METHUSELAH 

IN HIS TOOTH — ^MIDDLE A03 — ^AND IN OLD AOI. 

To-day I am a hundred years old ! How 
blissful are the feelings of boyhood ! My 
senses are acute as the tree with the shrink- 
ing leaf. My blood bounds through my 
veins, as the river pours through the valley, 
rejoicing in strength. Life lies before me, 
(like another plain of Shinan,) vast, unoc- 
cupying, inviting. I will fill it with achieve- 
ments and pleasure ! In about sixty years 
it will be time for me to think of marrying ; 
my kinswoman, Zillah, will, by that time, 
have emerged from girlhood; she already 
gives promise, I hear, of comeliness €uid dis- 
cretion. Twenty years hence I will pay a 
visit to her father, that I may see how she 




grows ; meanwhile^ l^iH build a city to re- 
ceive her when she becomM my wife. 

* « 4r « « 

Nearly three centuries have passed since 
my marriage. Can it be ! It seems but yes- 
terday since I sported like a young antelope 
round my father's tent, or, climbing the 
dark cedars, nestled like a bird among the 
thick boughs — and now I am a man in au- 
thority, as well as in the prime of life. I 
lead out my trained servants to the fight, 
and sit head of the council, beneath the 
very tree, where, as an infant, my mother 
laid me to sleep. Jazed, my youngest bom, 
a lovely babe of thirty summers, is dead ; 
but I have four goodly sons remaining ; 
and my three daughters are fair as their 
mother, when I first met her in the Acacia 
grove, where now stands one of my city 
wdtch towers. They are the pride of the 
plain, no less for their acquirements than 
their beautjj. No damsel carries the pitcher 
from the fountain with the grace of Adah — 
none can dry the summer fruit like Azubah 
— and none can fashion a robe of skins with 
the skill of Milcah. When their cousin 
Mahaleel has seen another half century 
he shall take the choice of the three. 



My eight hundredth birth-day! And 
now I feel the approach of age and infirmi- 
ty. My beard is become white as the blos- 
soms of the almond tree. I ain constrained 
to use a staff when I journey — the stars 
look less bright than formerly — the fiowers 
smell less bdorous — I have Itdd Zillah in the 
tomb of the rock — Miloah is gone to the 
dwelling of Mahaleel — my sons take my 
place at the council, and in the field. All 
is changed. The long future has become 
the short past. The earth is full of vio- 
lence: the ancient and the honorable are 
sinking beneath the young and the vicious. 
The giants stalk through the length and 
breadth of the land, where once dwelt a 
quiet people — all is changed ! The beasts 
of the field and the monsters of th^deep 
growl and press on us with unwonted fury : 
traditions, visions and threatenings are 
abroad. What fearful doom hangs over this 
fair world I know not ; it is enough that I 
am leaving it ; yet another five or eight score 
years, and the task will be complete. But 
have I, in very deed, trod this earth nearly 
a thousand years ? It is fidse: I am yet a 
boy ! I have had a dream — a long, long, busy 
dream — of buying and selling — marrying 
and giving in maniage — of building and V 
planting --feasting and warring — sorrowing «C 
and rejoicing — Gloving and kadiig; — but it Sr 
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is false to call it a U&. Go to*^t has been a 
vision of th« night; and now that I am 
awake I will forget it. " Lamech, my son* 
how long is it since we planted the garden 
of oaks beside the river I Was it not yes- 
terday 1" 

"My fiither, dost thou sport? Those 
oaks cast a broad shadow when my sister 
carried me beneath them in her arms, and 
wove me chaplets of their leaves." 

" Thou art my son ; and I am old. Lead 
me to tky mother's tomb, and there leave 
me to meditate. What am I the better for 
my past length of being 1 Where wiU be 
its lecd^ when I am gone? They are 
yonder — on al^ sides. Will those massy 
towers fall 1 Will those golden plains be- 
come desolate 1 Will the children that call 
me fiulier forget? The seers utter dark 
sajrings upon their harps when they smg of 
the future; they say our descendants shall 
be men of dwindled stature — that the years 
of their lives shall be contracted to the span 
of our boyhood ! But what is the fUture to 
me 1 I have listened to the tales of Para- 
dise — ^nay, in the blue dbtance, I have seen 
the dark tops of its cedars. I have heard < 
the sdenm melodies of Jubal when he sapg 
on the sea shore, and the sound of the 
waves mingled with his harping, I have 
seen angds the visitants of men— I have 
seen an end of all perfection. Whiat is the 
foturetomeV 



INTBMFERAlfOE. 

Look at the man of intoxication, reeling 
and staggering home from some public place 
of resort, a bloated curse to himself, his 
iamily, and aH mankind. Once, perhaps, 
he was looked up to with friendship and re- 
spect — genius flashed in his eye — Sequence 
dropped from his lips — and his friends were 
anxiously looking forward to a period when 
he should clothe liimself with fitme and re- 
nown. But, alas ! how sad is the reverse : 
in the noon-tide of joy; in the very day- 
spring of fortune and honor; even then, 
lay lurking in his path the demon of desola- 
tion. His friends must be merry with him ; 
they must gaily quaff the flowing bowl to 
his success in life. Soon the hi^it of loi- 
tering at these store-houses of ruin and de- 
spair became fixed ; soon the serpent of the 
STILL more subtle than that which beguiled 
Eve, wound its venomous fangs aroi^id his 
very soul ! And what is he now 1 despis- 
ed and scorned by all niankind ; sunk be- 
the level of the brute that wallows in 
mire; his home a desc^ation; his starv- 
naked children, crjring bitterly for a 




crust of bread. The partner of his former 
joys mourning, in the bitterness of her soul, 
over the memory of days when the sun 
seemed to rise but for her happiness ; when, 
wrapped in the enchantmekits of fancy, this 
world seemed a weed less garden — all above 
was sunshine, and all beneath was flowers. 
Now what ii her situation : pale and wan ; 
heart-broken ; she is &st sinking to the si- 
lent tomb, where the wicked oease &om 
troubling, and the weary are at rest LodL 
at the husband, once affluent and happy, re- 
spected and bdoved. Now his hands trem- 
bling, his iipe quivering, his &ce covered 
with wounds and bruises, his house strip- 
ped, and himself a beggar. A few more 
short days, and the alms-house receives him, 
covered with filth and disease, and racked 
with excruciating pain. He breathes his 
last, and the elods of the valley cover him. 



THE SNOW-STORM. 

BY T. J. 0*T«RS0H 

Coldly, coldly blows the storm-wind 

From the ice-imprisoned North ; 
Slowly treads the travellers, snow-blind, 

O'er the rocky, frozen earth ; 
Fast the feathery flakes are falling 

From the bosom of the cloud. 
Forest, plain and mountain, palling 

In a pale and spotless shroud. 

mgh above the crowded city 
. Shakes the pinions of the blast ; 
Oh, ye wealthy ! let your jMty 

Round the poor protection cast ; 
Seek the shattered, tottering hovel, 

Through which howling tempests blow/ 
Where the wretched starving, grovel, 

Freeze and die of want and woe. 

Son of Mammon! ope your coflers, 

Throw the shining ore around, 
He Uiat to the needy ofiers 

In the Book of Life is found ; 
Would you stamp on after story 

Fame that Caesar never craved — 
Would you win a place in glory — 

Clothe the naked, feed the starved. 

Blustering Winter ! may thy rigor 

Pass unscathed our happy land — 
Soon the sun's returning vigor 

Melt the sceptre from thy hand: 
Lightly on the poor and lowly 

May thy dreary mantle fall. 
As the snow-flake, gently, slowly, 

Sinks upon the rugged wall. 

The love of country knows no obstacles ; ak 
wherever it exists it works prodigies. S- 
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FBIBHDSHIP. 

When fortune smiles, and looks serene, 
'Tis— " Sir, how do ye do*? 

Your family are well, I hope, 
Can I serve them or you T* 

But turn the scale— let ibrtaiie frown, 
And ills and woes fly t'yo— 

*Tis then — " I'm sorry for your loss, 
But times are hard— good bye t'ye." 



TO A LBAF FSOM TBB LBMON ISBB 
FLABTBD BT WJjaaHMkTGM. 

BT M&8. ^. 'W. ICXROXm. 

Aye, comest thou hence from the bright 
groves that bloom, [fume 1 

And waft o'er our fiiir earth the richest per- 

From that clime with whose beauties no 
other can vie, [blue sky 1 

From that glorious dime 'neath Italians 

Or comest thou hence from some ocean's 
bright Isle, [a smile 1 

Where sunbeams have lingered with many 

Where foliage ne'er varies its beautiful 
green. 

But shmes on forever, wkh richest of sheen 1 

Hast thou wav'd o'er tombs of the mighty, 
oh! sayl [away; 

And come from some &m'd land of glory 

Or here wert tikoa nmtutvd, in lib^ty's 
clime^ 

And link'd^ with ^o deeds ef tlds breve 
land'of thine t 

Yes, here thou wert tmitteed, and here 

thou didst wave 
For years o'er the land of the free and the 

brave; 
And thy parent stem yet doth in mi^esty 

stand. 
And wave still majestic o'er Cberty's land. 

Where hearts of the Patriots heave with a 

sigh; 
Where tears of a nation can never flow dry; 
Whete our country's lov'd Father in quiet 

doth rest 
Beneath the green turf on Mount Vernon's 

£un'd breast 

From thence ihoa hast come, as a relic of 
him. 

Whose deeds won him gloiy which time 
cannot dim; 

And our thoughts swdl with feelings while 
gazing thee on, 

For thus they are wafted to brave Wash- 
ington. Tmaanaat Pa. 



OLIYBS BLL8WOBTK. 

Oliver Ellsworth, Chief Justice of the 
United States, was bom at Windsor, Con- 
necticut, April 29, 1745, and was graduated 
at the college of New-Jersey, in 1766. He 
soon afterwards commenced the practice of 
the law, in which profession he attained an 
acknowledged eminence. His perceptions 
were unusually rapid, his reasoning clear 
and'conclusive, and his eloquence almost ir- 
resistable. In the year 1777 he was a dele- 
gate to the continental congress. He found 
himself in a new sphere; but his extraordi- 
nary powers did not fail him, and he met 
the exigencies of the times without shrink- 
ing. In 1780, he was elected to*the conncU 
of his native state, and,he continued a mem- 
ber of that body till 17M, when he was ap- 
pointed a judge of die superior court In 
11^ he was elected a member of the con- 
vention, which friuned the federal oonstitn- 
tion. In an assembly, illustrious for talents, 
erudition an(f patriotism, he held a distin- 
guished place. His exertions essentially 
aided in the production of an instrument, 
which, under the Divine btessing, has been 
the main piQar of American prosperity and 
glory. He was immediately afterwards a 
member of tiie state convention, and con- 
tributed his efforts towafds {ffodttdng tire 
ratiflcation of that instrument 

When the federal gdv^mmeiht was or- 
ganized in 1789, he was chos^i a meaAMdr 
of the Senate of the United States. This 
elevated station, which he filled vrith his ac- 
customed dignity, he occupied till in March, 
1796. He was then nominated by Presi- 
dent Washington chief justice of the su- 
preme court of die Umted States. Though 
his attention had been for many years ab- 
stracted from the law, yet he presided in 
that high court vrith the greatest reputation. 
The diSgeAce vrith which he discharged his 
official duties, could be equalled only by his 
inexhaustable patience. His chaiges to 
the juiy were rich, not only in legal princi- 
ples but in mcnral sentiments, expressed in a 
simple, concise style, and delivered in a 
manner which gave them a tenfold energy 
and impression. Towards tiie close of & 
year 1799 he vras app<^ted by President 
Adams Mnvoy extraordinary to France, for 
the purpose of accommodating existing dif- 
ficulties, and settling a treaty vrith that na- 
tion. With much reluctance }ie accepted 
tke appointment In conjunotioB with 
Gkyvemor Davie and Mr. Murray, his as- 
sociates, he negotiated a treaty, iduk^, 
though ft did not answer the just claiins 
and expectarions of the American public, 
was undoubtedly the best tiiatcoidd be pro- 
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cured. Having acoomplisbtd the biuiiieM 
of hiM embaA^, he repaired to Kngtond fer 
the ben^efit of its ouneEal wat^v, as bk 
health had euffored much in hia voyage to 
Eun^. Convinced that his infirmitiee must 
iaeaftacitate him for the future discharge of 
his duties ou the beoeh, he transmitted a re- 
^ figoation of his office of ebdef justice at the 
^^lose of th« year 1800. On his return to 
Connectiou^ his fellow-Ktitizens, desirous of 
still enjoying the benefit of his extraordinft- 
yy talents, elected him into the council ; and 
in May, 1807, he was appiHnted chief jus- 
tice of the ^»ie. This office, however, he 
declined, from apprehension that he could 
not survive under the pressure of his dis- 
tressing mdadies, and domesUe affiictioniL 

Mr. Ellsworth was admired as an accom- 
plished advocate, an upright legislator, and 
an able and impsurtial judge, a wise and in- 
corruptible embeiffiiador, and an ardent, uni- 
form, and indefatigftU« patriot, who devoted 
every 0t»ilty, every literary acquisi^m, and 
almost every hour of his life to his coun- 
try'sgood. He moved &a move than thirty 
years in a most conspicuous sphere, umuk 
sailed by the shafts of slander. Hisinteg- 
city was not only unimpeached but unsus- 
peeted^ In las debates in kgiriative bodies 
he was sometimes -ardent, but his ardor il- 
luminated the subgact His purposes he 
pursued with firmness, independence and 
intrepidity. In. private liie hi was a model 
of social and personal virtue. He was just 
in luA dealings, frank in his communion 
tiims, kind and obliging in his deportment, 
easy of access to all, beloved and respected 
by his neighbors and acquaintances. Amid 
the varied honors accumulated upon him by 
his country, he was unassuming and hum- 
ble. His dress, his equipage and mode of 
living, were regulated by a principle of re- 
publican economy ; but for the promotion of 
useful and benevolent designs he communis 
cated with readiness and liberality. The 
purity and excellence of his charaeter are 
rare in any station, and in the higher walks 
of Ufe are almost unknown. He died Nor 
vember 26, 1807, in the sixtyfthird year of 
hisage. 



come with Joy the Sabbath evening % To 
me it comes fraught with a thousand ple«»> 
ing recoll^tions of childhood, and, in fiincy, 
I behold myself innocent and ha^. It is 
the hour best fitted fi>r calm and sober r»- 
fiection-*&r the veil of twilight is qwead 
over the landscape^ and seems to hide from 
view the busy oaies of the coming week. 

I have been standing this aftc^oou be- 
side the mound where Ues interred th^body 
of a dear friend. Even beside his grave I • 
was not sorrowful, for I knew th«,t he had 
died a Christian; and I remembered the 
many happy hours we had passed together, ' 
when we were young and strangem to the 
world. It does not make me sad to think of 
the departed, when I know they have been 
cleansed in the blood of the Lamb. I lukom 
not why thinking upon death should make 
the heart gloomy ! Is it because we wish 
our fHends to live fi>rever in thift^' valley of 
tears 1" Are we so selfish as to mourn, be- 
cause they are happy in another and better 
world 1 I love the poet and the Christian 
who could write these words : 

I would not live always ; I ask not to stay 
Where storm after storm rises dark o'er th^ way ! 
The few larid mornings that dawn on us here 
Are enough for life's woe?, full enough for its 
cheer. 

It is twenty short summers ago, this day, 
that ^ur happy boys were seated upon a 
beautiful hill in New-Enghmd. The ser- 
vices of the Sabbath were ended, and they 
had gathered there to gaze upon the setting 
sun. They looked, with pleasure at the 
gcdden clouds, lingering in the west, but Ht- 
tie did they think those clouds wer^ emUems 
of themselves. I remember with what fi>nd 
anticipation each looked into the future. — 
Before their viuons, every thing was bright 
and full of promise. One, a dark-haired, 
noble^boy, said ^ I would be a sailor.^' He 
led his luune ioroam upon the sea; but the 
voice of the tempestdoes not disturb him now, 
fiir his body is beneath the wave. Another 
said ^^ I VTish to be an opulent merchant.'* 
He also left his home and friend)), and be^ 
came a man of weakh, in a distsmt clime, 
among strangers ; but in the prime of man* 
hood he vras called to die, and the cypress 
I now sighs above his grave. Ano^ei said 
" I long for the ^>plause of men." Awibi* 
tion urged ium onward, and the world did 
for a time listen to the magic of his name; 
but, alasl he too is among the forgotten 
dead. These three, Uie dearest friends of 
the mind for the society and converse of | my boyhood, have gone to the world of spi- 
God and holy angels. Who is there, in the r^; and the fourth, the most unworthy one 



SABBATH BVEinNG THOXTa^TTSk 
Ever since I was a child I have always 
thought the Sabbath to be the most bcauti- 
fiil of days. In the pilgrimage of Ufo it is 
<nir vestingnplace; and as we approach it 
we may lay by all our cares, and prepare 



Christian world at least, that does not weir 



of all, is stiU in the land of the Hving.--^ 
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Strange and mysterious indeed are the 
workings of Providence ! 

In thinking upon a great city, I have of- 
ten wcmdered at the carelessness with 
which its inhabitants look upon a passing 
funeral. They are so much occupied with 
temporal pursuits — so anxious to become 
great, and rich, and powerful, that they 
seem to be ignorant of the fact that they all 
must die. It is strange that men should be 
so heedless of that solemn hour, when the 
soul leaves the body and wings its flight to 
eternity. 

That we must die the works of the whde 
creation bear ample testimony. All bespeidt 
change, decay and death. We twine our 
affections about the heart of a young and 
delicafe child ; we delight to caress it, and 
we hope the innocent creature win live a 
long and joyous life ; but in one short hour 
it is cut down by the rude hand of death, 
and perishes like a flower in the bud. — 
Ought we to weep because that child has 
gone to rest in the bosom of its God. Eve- 
ry thing that we love must die. The father 
and mother, the tender husband and wife, 
and afiectionate brothers and sisters, and 
ourselves too, must all be gathered to the 
cold grave — to that earth which is the re- 
ceptacle of all. The grave-yard is a silent 
cityj'Where we shall all repose in pcace^ and 
where the beggar is equal to the king. 

In view of these things, to what must we 
look for consdation 1 Conscience answers 
''to rdigion." Let us think less of the 
vanities of earth, and more of God and his 
kingdom, -it would he better to lead a 
Christian life, even if there were no reward 
beyond the grave. The memory of a good 
man is more sacred than that of an infidel 
or worldling, and therefore, in this point of 
view, we should be gainers. But there is 
another worid, and there are rich rewards 
awaiting those who follow the religion of 
Jesus. It is a pure fdid holy religion. — 
How bdautiM when it is the guardian spi- 
rit of old age ! How unearthly is its in- 
fluence upoi^ the heart \ Look at it when 
the young man, in the vigor of life, is guid- 
ed by its sweet and heavenly voicow Far 
beyond the boundaries of this world he be* " 
holds a light, and urged by the happneas 
which it points out, he pursues, with a 
strong proud step, the journey of life, until 
at last he reaches heaven, and is a glad 
worshipper in the presence of his God. 

Is any young man anxious to win to him- 
'self the love of the wise and goodi and is 
A. he anxioQB of becoming the leader of the 
2 brave and noblel he must be guided in all 
S* his actions by the spirit of virtue. To him || 




the viHce of wisdom says <' Let no earthly 
fascinations, no corrupting sentiments, no 
hollow example, seduce you from the path 
of virtue, and plunge you into wbiilpools of 
inevitable ruin." 

Religion! how beautiful, too, when it has 
made its home vrithin the bosom of a young 
and beautiful female ! See her at the hour 
of rest, when, bending before her Maker, 
she offers up a fervent prayer, beseeching 
Him tafergive her sins, and lead her in the 
path of uprightness and virtue. With a clear 
conscience she lays her head upon her pil- 
low, and her shimber is peacefhl and happy. 
Borne, as it were, on the pinions of feith, 
her mind soars upward, and she behdds her 
future home— -the heavenly Jerusalem.— 
When morning dawns she awakes from 
her refreshing sleep, and enters again upon 
her duties of kindness and of love. Can it 
be denied that angels look upon such a be- 
ing as upon a sister spirit 1 

Religion will make us haj^er even in this 
world. It is this alone which can adminis- 
ter consolation to the mourner, the persecute 
ed, and the poor. It calms the t]y>ubled 
feelings of a bereaved mother, for it whis- 
pers in her ear that God has gath«fed to 
himself his own, and that she vriil meet the 
loved one in a few short years in a land 
where parting is not known. It tells the 
afflicted sister and beloved friend, that the 
time is coming when they will be reunited 
to the companion of their childhood ; the bro- 
ther that he will yet meet his departed and 
much loved mster ; the father that he will 
again meet his lovely and much loved child. 
As f(a me I had rather be the poorest being 
-upon the earth, the despised of the despis- , 
ed, than to be deprived of that sweet en- 
joyment which Religion alone can impart 
Wh^i sorrow and disappcnntment gather 
around my path, to cloud my cherished 
hopes, I look upon the bright and perfect 
form of Religion, and, notwithstanding the 
€hilHng blast, I am recdgned and happy. 

The foundation of true Religion is ever- 
lasting. " The creations of the sculptor may 
BMHilder into dust; the wreath of the bard 
may wither ; the throne of the conqueror 
may be shivered by. an apposing power 
into atoms; the fame of the warrior may 
no longer be hymned by the recording 
minstrel*, the hope of the youth may be 
disappointed; but tliat which hallows the 
cottage, and sheds a glory around the pal- 
ace — virtue — shall never decay. It is cele- 
brated by the angels o£ God ; it is written 
on the pUlars of heaven, and reflected down 
to earth.'' I would rather be in his place ; 
I would rather have the inward glory vrith 
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which the poor man is crowned, than over- 
Bhadow the world with my martial banners. 
Rather would I be the humblest of the low- 
ly, and unknown to earth, but a Christian, 
than to have the reputation of the highest 
&med for genius, and be without Religion. 
Religion is the only antidote for Death. 
If we walk in the path which God has 
pointed out in his Holy Bible, we shall not 
be afraid to die. H we keep his comihand- 
mcnts, and follow the example of the meek 
and lowly Saviour, when we are called to 
pass through the valley which leads to 
Eternity, we shall be supported by His 
omnipotent hand, and, at last, shall be 
welcomed by Him and his angels into that 
glorious kingdom, prepared for the righte- 
ous from the foundation of the world. — 
Reader! this very night thy soul may be 
required of thee — therefore, I warn the to 
prepa/re to die. 



THE JESTER OONDBiyjNBD TO DEATH.- 
One of the kings of Scanderoon, 

A Royal Jester 
Had in his train, a gross buffoon, 

Who used to pester 
Tho court wUh tricks inopportune, 
Venting on the highest folks his 
Scurvy pleasantries and hoaxes. 

It needs some sense to play the fool, 
"Which wholesome rule 

Occurr'd not to our jackanapes, 

Who consequently found his freaks 
Lead to innumerable scrapes, 

And quite as many kicks and tweaks, 
Which only seem'd to make him faster 
'5'ry the patience of his master. 

Some sin, at last, beyond all measure, 
Incurr'd the desperate displeasure 

Of his serene and royal highness : 
Whether he twitch'd his most revered 
And sacred beard. 

Or had intruded on the shyness 
Of the seraglio, or let fly 
An epigram at royalty. 

None knows; — his sin was an occult one; 
But records tell us that the sultau, 
Meaning to terrify tlie knave, 
Exclaim'd " Tis time to stop that breath; 
Thy doom is seal'd, presumptuous slave 1 
* Thou stand'st condemned to certain death. 
Silence, baae rebel ! — no replying— 
But such is my indulgence still 
Out of my own free grace and will 
I leave to thee the iliode of dying." 

" Thy royal will be done — 'tis just," 
Replied die wretch^ and kiss'd the dust; 

" Since my last moments to assuage, 



Your miyesty's humane decree 
Has deign'd to leave the choice to i 
I'U die, so please you, of old age !" 



LATEST FASHIONS. 
Capb are made in English lace, the 
crown very small and entirely hid by two 
lappets, which passes round the crown and 
meets at the back, foiling as low as the 
waist, the front ornamented with roses, and 
finisb^ on each side with noeuds of pink 
ribbon. Many are made perfectly round, 
and ornamented with Camillas, orange 
flowers, &c. A very pretty material for 
full dress caps has just appeareil; it is 
called silver blonde, and ornamented with 
coronets of small roses, intermixed with 
a suitable foliage. Others are composed 
of blonde lappets, raised above the ears 
by two noeuds of velvet, fixed in the 
centre with a string of precious stones. 

Bonnets are made of pink satin, the 
form and shape entirely new — decorated 
with two pink feathers— the interior of the 
brim ornamented with roses and leaves. 
Those of white satin, with marabouts and 
flowers of a pinky white. In general, the 
bonnets are worn a little larger in front, 
and longer and straigbter at the ears; 
those of black royal velvet, are trimmed 
with a drooping feather, the form rather 
close and deep at the ears, or a velvet rib- 
bon, those which ornament the interior 
being of a different color. 

Morning Dresses are mostly composed 
of cloth or cachmire; the sleeves plain, 
the body flat and high, embroidered in 
smUadie. Those for promenade and visit- 
ing, are generally of a richer material ; with 
sleeves demi-large, and lightly at the top in 
the band of the shoulder, and ornamented 
with small jockeys, formed of a rounded 
fold, deep and braided. Those of pearl 
grey pouU de soies are very fashionable, 
trimmed down the front of ihejupe with a 
row of silk buttons; the body half high 
and plain ; the waist a rounded poivU, the 
sleeves fitting close to the arms ; for pro- 
menade, velvet takes the lead. 

Colors most in vogue are stiU of dark 
rich hues, and mostly of a mixed descrip- 
tion, viz : marron and green, or blue violet 
and fown; and different shades of green 
are also much seen;, for heavy materials, 
black is preferred; and pink -cerise, blue, 
and maze for evening costumes. 

For Evening and Prommade Dresses, see \ 
ike Fashim Plate which accompany this j| 
mmber, ^ 
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rU PBSM it to BOQr heart, to be 

Thine own sweet emblem there, 
Wasting in silent grief away 

Beneath lovers fostering care, 
ril watch the fading of its hues 

As I have watchM thine q,wn, 
Ani drink the fragrance of its dews 

Till eaoh sweet breath hath flown. 



And every fading tint 

A memory to my heart, 

To tell of all Tve loved in thee— 
All but the deathless part. 

Btrt, O, the odoroas breath it yields- 
Twill speak of things on high, 

Of thee, in ever-blooming fields, 
A flower that cannot die. 



k 



A SERIOUS QuesTioN. — ^Aboot 1694, an oflker presented a Western Chief with 
a medal, on one side of which President Washington was represented as '^rmed 
with a sword, and on the other an Indian was seen in the act of burying the hat- 
chet. The Chief at once saw the wrong done his countrymen, and very wisely 
asked, " Why does not the President bury his sword too 1" 

Marriage. — ^The man who passes his life withont a wife, will eon^rtct unsocial 
habits ; be displeased with the world, and in the winter of his years, will stand like 
^ loneAj tree on an extended plain, bis breast exposed to every blast of misfortune, 
without a compank>ii to sootlM his troubles and wipe away the tears of misery. 

The Captian of a trading Teisel, having oomitraband goods on board, which he 
wished to jand, said to the Custom House Officer, " If 1 were to put a half-crown * 

piece on each of your eyes could you see t " No," replied the oflicer, " and if I 5[ 

had another on my mouth, I could not speak !" S* 
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Washington^ Sword. — A scene which 
prores that the American animus has sor* 
▼ived the collision of Parties, and goes far to 
redeem the National honor from the oppro- 
briam of political littleness, took place in the 
House of Represenutives at Washington, on 
the 7th of February. Mr. Summers, Member 
of Congress from Virginia, rose in Ms place, 
and in behalf of one of his constituents, Samael 
T. Washington, of Kenhawa County, presented 
to Congress, and through that body to the Na> 
tion, the battle-sword of Washington — that 
•word which he bore with him from his boy- 
hood in the perils of Indian and French war- 
fare, during the colonial days, and- afterwards 
through the long and terrible trials of the Rev- 
olution. A resolution of thanks to the Donor 
was then passed, and the sacred trust was de- 
posited in the Department of Sute. Mr. 
McKennan then rose, and remarking that the 
House was uot in a fitting condition after the 
scene just witnessed to proceed to business, 
moved an unanimous adjournment, which im- 
mediately took place. The scene was alto- 
gether worthy of the greatness and gratitude 
of our Nation : the feeling of patriotic enthusi- 
asm and virtue was invigorating and inspired 
the Representative body of a united people 
with a renewal of that Nationality, which was 
the foondatiou of our independence. May it 
be perpetual. 

PiTBLic Morals. — A gross im p erfect i on in 
our Prison System has just been brought before 
the public with the view of concentrating their 
action upon its melioration ; it is the mode of 
detaining witnesses for the purposes of prosecu- 
tion. For this end, young females are often de- 
tained for a considerable length of time, on the 
presumption, or perhaps certainty- that they 
know something of importance in reference to 
the presumed criminal ; and to secure this they 
are crowded into a pestiferous place, huddled 
with the most degraded and infamous creatures 
of the town, amid drunkenness, blasphemy, 
profanity and every species of wickedness. 
This ii^udieious and injurious coarse has fium- 
liarized many with vice who knew it but by 
name before. We allude to it, to observe that 
a corrective is under consideration. 

Thk Girard Will.— The United States 
Supreme Court is now engaged in an impor- 
tant suit, involving the validity of Stephen 
Oirard's Wilt The suit has been instituteKl by 
the heirs, and excites a deep interest. 

WuiK.— A friend of Temperance lately of- 
fered to take, at cost, a quantity of wine from a 
dealer in that article who wished to '* sell out," 
M and join the teetotal cause. The offer was 
jf made with the pr6viso that the wine should be 
«| warranted pure. We need not add that the 
2^ transfer did not take placCc 



Commodore Hull.— This, gallant and dis- 
tinguished officer of our Navy died at Philadel- 
phia on the I4di of February. The exploits of ( 
ihe^jcommodore will ever form the brightest 
epoch in the history of his country, connected, ) 
as they are, with the successful disputation with / 
Great Britain of the sovereignty of the seas.— { 
He was bom in Connecticut, in 1776; com- ( 
menced hb nautical career at the age of 12, ; 
and entered the Navy as midshipman in 1789. ) 
In the year 1800 he cut out a French letter of { 
Marque from Port Platte in St Domingo without ) 
the loss of a man. In 1804 he rendered a dis- ) 
tinguished service in the war with Tripoli, and ^ 
in 1812 fulfilled the expectations of high gal ) 
lantry, and the measure of his country's naval ; 
glory, by the capture, after a short conflict, of 
H. B. M. Frigate Guerriere. Honored be his 
memory. 

Meditirranean.— Port Mahon is about to 
be abandoned as our naval rendevous in the 
Mediterranean, owing to the frequent quarrels 
which arise there between the soldiers of that 
place and the sailors of the squadron. 

Bishop Griswold. — This venerable prelate 
of the Episcopal church died suddenly, at Bos- 
ton, on the 15th of February, in the 77th year oi 
his age. He was consecrated in New-Tork by 
Bishop White, on dM fi9th of May, 1811. 

Temperance. — On Wednesday, the 8th of 
February, a gratifying movement in this great 
moral cause took place in the chapel of the 
Prison at Blackwell's Island, where eighty-two 
of the prisoners, in addition to over three hun- 
dred previously, signed the pledge. 

Rail-Road Safett. — ^A colored man named 
Aaron Roberts, residing in Philadelphia, has 
invented a model of a machine by which Rail 
Road Cars can be replaced on the track when 
thrown off. 

Religious Statistics. — The minutes of the 
Methodist Conferences for 1842, contain the 
followingvinteresting statistics. Annual Con- 
ferences, 34 ; Travelling Preachers, 4.144 ; 
Local Preachers, 7,631; Church Members, 
(communicanls.) 1,008,901; Nett increase in 
1843 of Church Members, (after deducting the 
dead, the withdrawn, and the expelled,) 120,123. 

Fanaticism in this citt. — ^A female was 
taken out of the Harlem Rail Road cars in 
this city, on the 5th of February, in such a state 
of raving madness that it required four persons 
to hold her. Her insanity was occasioned by 
the influence of the doctrines of Millerism. 

The trial of Commander Mackenzie adil 
drags its weary and wearying lengdi along. 

A RE70LUTI0KARY R«na— A bomb weigh- 
ing 150 pounds, was recently found in Back 
Cove Flats, near Portland, which, it is presum- 
ed, was thrown by Mowatt's fleet, during the 
bombardment of Portland, in 1775. 
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THE SISTER'S G-RAYB. 

BT JOHN AUOnSirOS SHSA„ 

^was evening on Saint George's waves, 

And tranquil all thro' earth and heaven ; 
Echo was voiceless in her caves, 

As tho' no surge had ever striven 
Against the strength of England's shore: 

And calm, and beautiful, and bright, 
The evening star retum'd once more 

To usher in the silent night. 
Upon that shore the dwelling stood 

Of those who liv'd by nightly toil. 
Men of an iron hardihood, 
Who sought from out the treacherous flood 

Their only wealth in finny spoil. 
There dwelt a group of happy hearts, ' 

To whom the world more real pride — 
More independent soul imparts 

Than to the proud ones who abide 
In palace or baronial halls 
With tow'rs and castellated walls. 

Returning from his ocean-toil, , 
Well freighted with the finny spoil, 
The fisher moor'd along the shore; 
^Furl'd was the sail, and shipp'd the oax; 
And he, with his attendant boy 
Homeward retum'd with thankful joy. 

From the high road they turn'd aside 

Into a narrow, grassy lane. 
Thro' which a streamlet's gushing tide 

Bung, pleasantly, its ceaseless strain, 
And which, to where their dwelling lay. 
Made a more short tho' lonely way. 
They cross'd the streamlet, stone by stone, 

And quickly paused, as on the ear 
Arose an agonizing moan, 

As of some mortal dying near. 
Again, and 3ret again ; and they. 

Directed by the wake of sotmd. 
Slowly pursued their anxious way, 

And search'd at every step around. 
At length, amid some brambles lying, 

And dabbled with horrific gore, 

Which still oozed out at many a pore, 
A youth lay as. tho' life were dying : 
No utterajice was on his lips, 

And the bright world around to him 
Was, as eternity's eclipse. 

To feeling and to vision dim. 



They bore him to their home, and there 
Nurs'd him with all a Christian's care; 
And one fair girl — a maiden feir — 

Beside him angel vigil kept ; 
And many a fervent pray'r she pray'd 

To heav'n for him the while he slept ; 
And smil'd when Hope in promise play'd, 

And, in her very joyance, wept. 
Her sister, too, a lovely child. 
Full many an hour the youth beguiled 
With childhood's sweet and winsome talk; 

And ask'd, so anxiously, when he 
Would come and join their evening walk. 

And gather shells beside the sea. 
And the poor fisher's hut became 
A home to him in more than name. 

4 

The hue of health, with gradual strength^ 

Returned to lip and cheek at length ; 
His eyes became more boldly bright. 
His limb more finn, his step more light ; 
And he walk'd forth uito the air 
With the two sisters—joyful pair — 
And they his steps d^hted led 
Where Nature, in hli^ncy) spread 
Her richest scenes of gj^^^and bowers. 
And hills of woods, a^jQp of flowers. 
The child would haply run before 
To ci^ the shells upon the shore : 
And words of growing love would start 
Up from the youth's impassion'd heart, 
And bring the soul in blushes o'er 

The cheek of the unconscious maid, 
Who never heard of love before, 

Yet felt how quick the piilses played 
To every accent as It fell 

Into her heart, a golden treasure — 
On which her raptur'd heart would dwell 

With a most deep and thrilling pleasure ; 
And every hour develojang 
More truly the mysterious spring 
Of her own spirit, brightly show'd 
In cheek that blush'd and eye that glow'd 
With frequent, ever new revealings, 
The truthful depth of her own feelings. 

And she did love with all the truth 
Of woman's heart, in woman's youth, 
When Innocence, in silent faith, 
Believeth all 4 lover say'th. 
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Nor was she wrong ; for die to him 
A treasure was of VDtold price; 

Without her now the world was diin-^ 
His Eve of that loved Paradise. 

One morning, when the sun nnfiirrd 
^ His glorious banner to the world, 
The fisherman his boat prepar'd 

To seek the distant wave; 
And Edward, too, the project shared, 

For he had longed to b/ave 
Th' uncertain temper of the deep, 
To feel the crested ocean leap 

Beneath the winged ark : 
But Emma, tremblingly, would fidn 
Beseech her lover to remain, 
But iears were fruitless, words were vain, 

" Her fiither steer'd the bark ! " 

Before the breexe the bark career'd, 
And less, and less, the sail appeared, 

Till distance dim'd the sight ; 
Then home the sisters tum'd ; and she — 
The younger— told, right joy fully, 

With all a child's delight, 
How they would meet next mom once more 
The white sail springing to the shore ; 
And they would see how, bold and brave, 

Her father would young Edward teach 
To east the line into the wave 

And bring the treasures to the beach. 
But little ^d the elder iwd 
Heed what the child of fancy said; 
And the prophetic tear would break . 
In burning gushes q'er her cheek : 
For Love, to Fear fbr^ver true, 
Dreams more than, f)anger ever knew. 

The noon ha(^fass'd, and still the sky 
Was beautiful to heart and eye ; 
But soon the clouds its &ce o'ereast, -* 
And gathered thick, and darkened fa^ ; 
And grew the breezes loud and strong 
And urg'd the waves in foam along: 
And evening came, and louder still 
Swept the wild wind across the hill. 
They look'd above, around, afiur, 
But there appear'd nor moon, nor star, 
But, in long lines of fearful white. 
They saw tixe Inllows' mountain height 
And heard their multitudinous roar 
Burst angrily around the shore ; 
And a cold horror smote her heiEirt, 
As tho'^its tender strings would part. 
So young— 40 fond— sbs felt as tho* 
All she had lov'd on earth below 
Were stricken by relentless fate, 
And she, alone, was desolate. 

She wept and watch*d the weary night, 
She saw the lightning's livid light ; 
She heard the bursting thunders roll 
Their living death-song on her soul ; 



And' dark despair her spirit crush'd. 
And even her words of anguish hiiah'd. 
The morning came. She sought the shore ! 
Still did the crested surges roar; 
But o'er their waste no homeward sail 
Spread its glad bosom to the gale. 
Once she beheld a rapid light 

Up from tbe rolling waters spring ; 
Bat darker grew her heart than night — 

*Twas but the sea-bird's glancing wing: 
Yet did that sight a hope sustain 
That those she lov'd would come again. 
Hour after hour pass'd on : tiie waves 

Gkew calmer as the storm expir'd ; 
And they down to their ocean caves 

Now slowly, one by one, retir'd ; 
And hope again would come and start 
A fre^, glad impulse in her heart : 
For the poor human heart will cherish 
Hope against hope until it perish. 
But, oh ! tbe h<^ she woo'd was vain ; 
They came not— never came again. 
Why trace how sorrow, day by day, 
Wasted her fond, young heart away, 
*Till Death, earth's blessedness of grief 
' Brought to that heart earth's last refief , 
They laid her in the grave's repose 
Where the old Abbey tower tlurows 
Its shade at eve, and the old trees 
Make mournful concert with the breeze, 
And there, &f many an after day. 
The sister sbterless would stray— 
The low fair child of grief and love— 
And strew fresh gather'd flowers above 
" The sister's grave." And even yti 

Young hearts at evening visit there, 
[i And pay to love that gentlest debt 

Due to love's martyr maid— a tear. 
And thus, as by tradition, savd 
The memory of *' The Sister's QiKwe !" 



aooD iriaHT. 
What throbs, what pangs da rend the heart, 

When in the gloom of night 
Far from some earthly joy we part 

To say the words, good night, 
Lover, if you have parted from 

What to you all was light. 
Then, then you know the import of 

Those sad, sad words, good night 
Or if from some dear friend you part, 

No more to greet your sight ; 
Does not thy heart with sorrow beat 

To bid a long good night 1 
It does, it does, then lover, friend ; 

Thy path be on aright, 
That you may once more meet in heav^ 

No more to bid good night 
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3. And the maid lored the boj, and ere he 
went away, 
He, in his last &rewell, thus to his love 
did say: 



3. " Years will pass, days wUl die, nothing 
youMl hear of me, 
But my heart's love to thee shall last 
eternally." 



FBIBND8HIP, LOTB, AMD TBUTH. 

When Friendship, Love, and Truth abound 

Among a band of brothers. 
The cup^f joy goes gaily round, 

Each shares the btissof others. 
Sweet roses grace the thorny way 

Along this vale of sorrow ; 
The flowers that shed their leaves to day 

Shall bloom again to-morrow. 
How grand in age, how fair in youth, 
Are holy Friendship, Love and Truth ! 

. On halcyon wings our moments pass, 

Life's cruel cases beguiling ; 
Old Time lays down his scythe and glass. 

In gay good-humour smiling ; 
With eroune beard and fire-lock grey, 

His reverend front adorning. 
He looks like Winter turned to May — 

Night softened into morning. 
How grand in as^, how fair in youth, , 
Are h<^ Friendship, Love, and Truth! 

From'these deKghtful fountains flow 

Ambrosial rilts of pleasure: 
Can man desire, can Heaven bestow^ 

A more resplendent treasure ! 
Adorn'd with gems so richly bright. 

We'll form a constellation, " 
Where every star, wjith modest light. 

Shall gild his proper station. 
How grand in age, how fair in youth^ 
Are holy Friendship, Love and Truth t 



Advice. — Never send anything to be 
printed until you have read it over careful- 
ly, at least twice, after ha'nng written it — 



once to see whether you have written any 
thing wrong or unwise — and once to see 
whether the spelling and grammatical con- 
structions are correct, and whether the let- 
ters are sufiiciently plain for the printer's 
boy to read. Many people, from the neglect 
of this rule, print what they are sorry for 
afterwards^ Many do not get their pieces 
printed at all ; and many wonder why omis- 
sions ar« made by the editor; yet they 
would wonder still more ib see their articles 
in print as they wrote them — sentences be- 
gun and not finished ; or things mixed up 
so strangely toj^ether that nobody can de- 
cipher the meaning. Some of our best edu- 
cated men send perfect nonsense to an edi- 
tor to be printed because they will not give 
themselves the trouble to know what they 
have written. 



TO THE OROOUS. 
I love thee, oh I thou little flower. 
That bravest winter's stormy power. 
And shineth in the pleasant sun, 
Ere the bright springtide hath begun. > 

I love thee for thy yellow bloom,. 
Thy leaves of green-thy faint perfume- 
That with thy sister snowdrops white 
First of all flowers doth greet the sight. 

The little children shout fbr glee 
When first thy blossoms they do see ; 
For thou to them art very' dear. 
Thou tellest that the Spring is near. 

Long years have pass'd away since I, 
With brothers, sisters, playmates nigh. 
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Was won't through sheltered walks to stray, 
In search of thee on holiday, 

Long years have pass'd, and those who then 
Were thoughtless children, now are men ; 
And those young girls are women now, 
Each with Li&'s cares upon their brow. 

And we — oh, moamful thought ! — no more 
Together roam as once of yore 
In search of flowers — but separate go, 
Each in Life's path of joy arid woe, 

Yet still thou dost retain thy power. 
I love thee still thou little flower, 
And aye shalt love — until my bed 
Be made among the churchyard dead. 

And thus with joy once more I see, 
Thy flowers so precious unto me. 
And thus with thanks I hail thy birth. 
Up-rising from the fragrant earth. 



LATfiST LONDON FASHIONS. 

The severity of the weather during the 
past month having been so unusually se^ 
vere, has prevented our deganies from mak- 
ing much change in their morning costumes, 
th^r out-door dress being still composed of 
the warmest materials, and the richest and 
most expensive furs : their evening toilette 
is of the vaoet various and luxurious char- 
acter, and more fanciful than ever. 

Caps are now much sought after for a 
morning toilette; they are generally lined 
with different light colors, giving them a 
very pretty eflect; made short at the ears, 
and ornamented on each side with three 
choux of red satin ribbon, a wreath of very 
small roseattes passing round the back of 
the cap. Some are made without any caul, 
and merely formed of a long piece of lace, 
attached on each side with a cluster of 
small flowers, and a Tunud of yellow satin 
ribbon, forming streamers on each side: 
they are worn small, either in blonde or in 
lace. 

Morning Dress of striped Pekin silk, 
and trimmed with a splendid gymp work 
embroidery down each side of the front of 
the dress, the back part of the skirt having 
two broad flounces, edged with a biais of the 
same; half high corsage, having two rows 
of guaging round the top of the neck ; the 
front of the corsage, and the epaulettes trim- 
med with an embroidery to match that on 
the jups. Cap a la FUm/mde^ the caul 
round and surrounded with a broad lace. 
A wreath of very small roses decorates the 
caul, and is attached with a small ruEud of 
ribbon, having two long, streamers at the 
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back. A twist of ribbon is placed under the 
lace next the face. [See Plate 1. 

Amidst the numberless varieties in Pro- 
menade dresses, we cannot fail distinguish- 
ing a dress of African velvet of peari grey; 
thejupe plain, and tight high body ; a inpk 
amkure ; tight sleeves, and camail of ermine, 
lined with blue satin. Also a dress in gre- 
not velvet, trimmed round the lower part of 
the jupe with two rows of sable, placed at 
equal distances one from tlie other; high 
plain body ; waist rather pointed, and tight 
sleeves; pelerine in sable. Dresses in 
black satin are generally ornamented upon 
the front of the skirt with a fancy silk trim- 
ming and buttons; high body; gauged 
lengthways ; the sleeves plain up to the el- 
bow, and demi Uurges at the top. f 

Evening Dress of white tarlatin rous- 
Kn a triple jupe, and worn over a primrose- 
colored silk. slip, the lower part of ewchjvpe 
cut in deed rounded waves, bound with a 
primrose-colored satin; the corsage tight; 
waist a perfect ^n^ in the front, and encir- 
' cled over the back of the shoulders ; the 
sleeves rather short, and trimmed with two 
fullings of the same material. The gloves 
ornamented round the tops with a band of 
primrose-satin ribbon, put on perfectly plain. 
C(»flure of a very light kind of lace lappet, 
arranged in four ncptuhj and from which de- 
pends a rather lung end, &lling ob the 
shoulder; this lappet is placed rather back- 
ward on the left side of the head, the right 
side being decorated with a branch of pink 
roses. [See Plate % 

Bonnets, — The most fashionable are 
those of verdant green satin, and decorated 
with a phime de Cascar of the same color. 
Satan is certainly now the most prevailing 
material for bonnets. Those in white satin 
have a very distingue look, particularly 
when adorned with a raised quilting ; they 
are much relieved when lined with a pale 
pink satin, and trimmed with roses. Velvet 
bonnets are generally seen decorated with 
bunches of the heron's feather, the green 
willow, or shaded marabouts of three difie- 
rent colors. Some are trimmed both ex- 
terior and interior with black lace ; some 
have lately appeared of a beautiful brown 
shade, simply trimmed with a flat plume or 
satin ribbon. Those in black velvet are 
mostly trimmed over the front of the crown 
with a bunch of marabout feathers on one 
side, and a cluster of roses on the opposite. 

Ball Dresses.— Those corsages intend- 
ed fbr fbll dress are made and formed per- 
fectly pointed. The most fashionable trim- 
mings for ball dreses are wreaths of flowers 
running up each side of the skirts. 

^9^\ 
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STAVZA8. 
There is a tongue in everj baf ! 

A voice in every rill ! 
A voice that speaketh every where, 
Ib flood and fire, through earth and air; 

A tongue that** never atiU ! 

'Tis the Great Spirit, wide diffused 

Through every thing we see, 
That with our spirits communeth 
Of things mysterious — Life and Death, 
Time and Eternity. 

I see Him in the bUnng son. 

And in the thunder cloud ; 
I hear Him in the mighty roar 
That rushes through the ibrests hoar, 

When winds are piping loud. 

I see Him, hear Him, every where, 

In all things — darkness, light, 
Silence, and sound ; but, most of all, 
When slumber's dusky curtkins fall ^ 
At the dead hour of night 

I feel Him in the silent dews 

By grateful easth betrayed ; 
I feel Him in the gentle showers, 
The soft south wind, the breath of flow'rs, 

The sunshine, and the shade. 

And yet (ungrateful that I am !) 

I've turned in sullen mood 
From all these things whereof He said, 
When the great whole was finished. 

That they were " very good." 

My sadness on the loveliest things 

Fell like unwholesome dew — 
The darkness that encompassed me. 
The gloom I felt so palpably, 

Mine own dark spirit threw, 
yet he was patient — slow to wrath, 

Though every day provoked 
By selfish, pining discontent, 
Acceptance cold or negligent, 

And promises revoked. 

And still the ^me rich feast was spread. 

For my insensate heart — 
\Not always so — I woke again 
To join Creation's rapturous strain, 

" Oh, Lord, how good Thou art !" 

The clouds drew up, the shadows fled, 
The glorious sun broke out, . 

And love, and hope, and gratitude, , 

Dispell'd that miserable mood 
Of darkness and of doubt 




thoi^ there were, it dew not ooastst In 
the possession of riches. Oreatness is Mi- 
posed to afflictions, often more severe than 
those of a private stati<m. Be neither vex- 
ed, nor ashamed to depend on your hus- 
band. Let him be your dearest friend, 
your only confident. Hope not fbr con- 
stant harmony in the married state. The 
best husbands and wives are those who 
bear occasionally from each other, sallies 
of ill humor with patient mildness. Be 
obliging, without putting great value on 
your favon. Hops not for a fUll retam 
of tenderness. Men are tyrants, who 
would be firee themsdves uid have us 
confined. You need not be at the pains 
to examine whither their rights be well 
founded: it is enough if they are estab- 
lished. Pray God to ke^ you from jeal- 
ousy. The affections of a husband are 
never to be gained by complaints, repraoches, 
ot sullen behavior '* 



THB QJFSBY MOTHER; 
^Or, the Miseries of Enforced Mazria^a. 

CHAPTER IV. 



Advice to a Bride. — "Hope not for 
perfect happiness," said Madam de Main- 
tenon to the Princess of Savoy, on the eve 
of her marriage with the Duke of Burgun- 
dy ; " ^ere is no such thing on earth, and 



Fanny assented to the remarks of Aunt 
Rachel. 

" Well, then, my dear, do you not see-the 
utter impossibility that Denatl could have 
gone so far as to get married, and nether 
me nor a soul besides suspecting that he 
had even a favorite — though we know very 
well that there were plenty laying out thdr 
snares for him, and would have been very 
glad to have caught him in their nets — I 
am sure I don't know what has come to the 
girls in these days, for instead of " 

" But, dear aunt, how else can you ac- 
count for what he says 1" interrupted Fanny. 

" I cannot account for it at all, my dear," 
replied her aunt, with a solemn look; " but 
I'll tell you what I'll do, if you like— I will 
tell your father ^candidly the whole affair, 
and tell him, too, how uneasy and unhappy 
you are about itr-«ndthen, perhaps^ he will 
explain it all." 

Fanny sho<^ her head despairingly— 
" That will never do, aunt j my father, you 
must know, is opposed to my entertaining 
any idea of " 

" Let me alone to manage it," returned 
Rachel; "only try and keep up your 
spirits, for it breaks my heart to see you 
tbus ; but I will not rest till I learn whether 
my brother is or is not acquainted with this 
mystery, if there is any." 

Aunt Rachel was not of a disposition to 
let any business sleep on her hands, eveit 
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i not been hourly reminded of it by 
her neice'e pole iiiee and ili-mppreieed 
anxiety. On the reiy erening, therefore, 
of the day in which the above convenation 
took place, she commenced her attack upon 
her brothcor. 

Fanny had retired early, haying given 
the convenient name of '^a cold*' to her 
very evident indisposition j and Mr. Levi- 
son, thus deprived of his cuirtomary society, 
was more than usmtty testy and captioiis. 

Rachel, however, was not in the mood to 
be foiled even by the apprehension of ex- 
citing his anger ; and, alter two or three in- 
efleetual attempls to engage him in a game 
at cards or backgammon, she observed,— 
*' How strangely our family are all altered 
fer the worse, widiin a few short wedts !" 

Mr. Lerisim nttered some unintdhgible 
sound, which his sister pretended to take 
for assent to her observation, and she con- 
tmned : 

" It seems as if some spell was set upon 
OS all ! There's Fanny, never well, never I 
in spirits as she used to be ; Charles tor- 1 
menting us so that we are glad to get rid of 
him — and Denzil, who used to be the life 
and soul of every thing, I suppose we shall 
never see again, poor fdlow." 

"Why shoiUd you suppose any such 
nonsense 1" returned Mr. Lievison. 

"Whyl" repeated Rachel; "why, be* 
cause unless the cause of his absence be 
removed — which I suppose is not very like- 
ly—I do not think he will ever consent to 
return to England." 

''And whi^, then, does your wisdom sup- 
pose has occasioned him to leave England V* 
demanded Mr. Levison. 

" Why, brother, I do not supposb, be- 
cause I KNOW that it was the impossibility 
of his marrying Fanny." 

** Did he say so 1 Did he make you his 
confidant 1" demanded Mr. Levison with 
angry surprise. 

" No— certainly not — I knew he was at- 
tached to her, but it never struck me, until 
lately, that he was so deeply in love with 
her ; and when I did at last see it, though I 
knew it was contrary to your plans and 
wii^es, yet I never had a thought that there 
was any other impediment in the way." 

'^And what other impediment is there, 
then 1" demanded Mr. Levis(m. 

" Nay, broths, I never pried so closiSy 
into Denzil's secrets as to find out what it 
was— but I know there is a mysterious af- 
firir, which has driven him abroad- — ^* 
^ " This is all of a p^ice !" murmured Mr. 
flf Levison to himself, "this is just in the 
^ same style as his letter ; but what it means, 

^<9^ 
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or what the foolish lad has taken into his 
head, I cannot for my life divine." 

"And is it possible, then, brother, that 
you are not in the secret)" said Rachel, 
looking incredulously at him. 

" It is not only possible but absolutely 
true," replied Mr. Levison; "nor can I 
guess what h^ alludes to vi^en he talks of 
the horrible guilt that he has so narrowly 
escaped, toid ilrom which he can, even now, 
scarcely feel himself free. If, indeed, Fan- 
ny was actually married, he might but 

the boy's brain is turned j He cannot be 
in his ri^ senses ! for he writes to me as 
if I were acquainted with son^ secret 
cause of his remorse and regret— how, al- 
though I certainly do not think— did not 
think it proper to encourage his attachment 
to my daughter, yet I could see no crime 
in his loving*her. On the contrary, it vras 
a natural consequence, which I ought to 
have foreseen, and have guarded against, 
and if any one ought to feel ranorse it 
should be me, because of my fooIiiA blind- 
ness and negligence in not having earlier 
seen and prevented the mischief" 

MflBs RacheFs hope of penetrating the 
mystery, and thus at once satisfying her 
own curiosity, and removing the suspense 
and anxiety of her neice, were now cota- 
pletely baffled, while a new cause for anxie- 
ty arose firom the hint which her brother 
had thrown out, and which circumstances 
but too much confirmed, namely, that Den- 
ziTs mind was actually deranged. 

"This. comes of crossing affection," die 
murmured, " and, after all, for what ? the 
indulgence of a whim — and for that whim 
three persons are to be rendered miserable, 
and one of them driven out of his senses." 

*^ You are enough to drive me out of my 
senses," returned Mr. Levison ; " who has 
told you that three were to be miserable 1 
Do you not think that Fanny and Charles 
have sufficient love for each othor to be 
happy together 1" 

" No, brother," replied Miss Rachel, de- 
lighted at this unusual appeal to her judg- 
ment and opinion. " I am convihded that 
Fanny vrill never love any one but Denzil ; 
and as to Charles, I can assure you that he 
is not at all disposed to regard bis cousin in 
the light you wish him. You may, proba- 
bly, by your influence and authority, unite 
their hands, but you will never unite their 
hearts; and you have had, I should think, 
toe striking an instance, in the case of our 
poor brother Alfred, of the miseries of bk- 
poRCfiD MARRiAOE, to wish to try another \ 
experiment in the family. flC 

Mr. Levison uttered an angry "Pshaw!" ^ 
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but he attempted neither to combat her ob- 
•ervations or defend his own conduct, and 
after sitting some time, in deep thought, he 
abruptly bade her good night, and retired to 
his own room. 

Faany was awake, and anxiously ex- 
pecting her aunt, when the latter stole soft- , 
\j to 1^ bed-side ; but the communication 
^ju:hel had to make was but little satis&c- 
tkm to the expectant girl, who Ba|¥, in this 
disavowal of her father's participation in the 
veeret, only a confirmation of her suspicion 
that Denzil was already manied ; and, af- 
ter again canvassing the subject, till every 
argument ffro and con had been repeated a 
dozen times at least, the aunt and neic'e 
separated for the night ; the former to de- 
vise schemes for the discovery of DenziPs 
supposed secret, and the latter to weep over 
the destruction of her hopes.- 

Denzil Montgomery had, in his first let- 
ter to Mr. Levison, introduced the family of 
the Delaneys to his notice ; but, in so do- 
ing, he had omitted some circumstances 
connected with his own introduction to 
them, because he feared to awaken the 
ready suspicions and incur the reprooft of 
his guardian, for an act which he knew'the 
latter, though he would probably have act- 
ed in the same manner, would be inclined 
to reprehend as the height of folly and im- 
prudence in another person. 

The fiict is, that while Denzil was vot- 
ing at Dover, he overheard the Delaney 
fitmily conversing about himself, and the 
praises which Julia heaped upon iiim were 
so flattering that he was obliged to with- 
draw beyond the sound of their conversa- 
tion. Repairing to the coffee-room of the 
hotel, he had not long been seated, before 
two gentlemen, the one a tall, fiery-looking 
young man, the other a prepossessing, el- 
derly man, entered, and sat down in the 
next box. 

Denzil did not, for some time, suspect that 
these were the father and son of that fiom- 
ly whose conversation he had unwillingly 
overheard; but he soon recognized their 
voices, and saw, too, that they were very 
critically observing him, and smiling at 
something that had occurred. 

At length the eyes of the elder one. en- 
countered those of Denzil, when the former 
arose, and, in the most pleasing manner, 
observed, "Excuse me, sir — but I wish to 
apologise for any thing that may have oc- 
curred not exactly pleasing to your feelings. 
You may be sure that we were perfectly 
unacquainted with your being so near «L 
neighbor until you left the room ; and girls 
will chatter without any meaning." 




This introduced a conversation, 
which Mr. Delaney promised to introduce 
Denzil to his family; but Denzil did not 
avow what he folt-^that he did not care 
much for theb acquaintance. There was 
an air of supociliousness and assumption 
in the son's loc^ that he did not like, and 
Julia's talent for satire and ridicule did not 
provoke his admirati<m. 

The expected summons to go on boud 
the boat at length arrtved,.but Mr. Deian^ 
seemed determmed that Denzil should not 
escape hioL 

"You can take care of tiie women, 
Maurice," he observed to lus son, " I shall 
go on with our young friend." 

They had not proceeded many steps to- 
ward* the pier, before Mr. Delaney was 
suddenly stopped, in ihe middle of some 
jocund remark, by a man, who fiunitiarly 
tapped him on the shoulder. 

" Zounds, Johnson, is it you T' exclaim> 
ed Mr. Delaney, turning pale. 

" Yes, sir, it is me," returned the man, 
with a significant smile. 

"And what is the matter, sir 1" demand- 
ed Mr. Delaney. 

"Only a trifle, sir — about forty pounds 
altogether, including my expenses." 

"And what is to be done now, I should 
like to knowl" repUed the former; "my 
trunks are all on board, and I do not be- 
lieve I have above ten pounds ready money 
in my possession, though I have got letters 
of credit, when I get to Paris, to any 
amount." 

" That is no use to me, you know, Mr. 
Delaney — I can't go back with that story," 
returned the stranger. 

"What shall I dor observed Mr. De- 
laney, appealing to Denzil; "it will be 
hard to be kept from accompanying my 
family for such a trifle, and, perhaps, sub- 
jected to the disagreeable necessity and ex- 
pense of going all the way back to LK>ndon, 
for I am sure I know not anyone here who 
would accommodate me wiUi such a sum, 
though I could repay it the moment I reach- 
ed Paris." 

Denzil did not wait to recall to his recol- 
lection the* sundry cautions which Mr. 
Levison had given him; he only saw a 
man embarrassed at the prospect of being 
separated from his family, and, in a few 
moments, a fifty pound note was drawn out 
of his pocket-bo6k, and consigned, without 
a single remark, to the hands of his friend. 

Mr. Delaney was too much a man of the 
world to moke many words about so trifling 
a favor, but when, a short time after, in 
the cabin of the packet, he introduced his 
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p&T£in>, Mr. Montgomery, to his wife and 
daughters) he took care to place the obligar 
tion Dentil had conferred on him in its 
fullest light. 

" Why did you not settle with the rascal 
belbre you left London, sir %" inquired Mr. 
Maurice Delaney. ^ 

" Because it was an unjust demand," re- 
turned the father, " nor would I now have 
paid it, but for the inconvenience and un- 
easiness I know such an affair would have 
occassioned your mother and sisters." 

The affair was dropped ; and Denzil did 
feel a LITTLE surprised^ for although allu- 
sions were fre<|uently made, by all the par- 
ties, to the obligation he had conferred upon 
them, Mr. Delaney never thought of repay- 
ing him the fifty-pound note. 

" What wonld Mr. Levison say 1" thought 
Demdl, " if I were to tell him all this, but I 
will not say a word about it" 

Notwithstanding th4 kindness with which 
the Delaney family treated Denzil, he could 
not be blind to certain indications that the 
vrhcHe family were not so rei^)ectable as. 
those persons with whom he had been ac- 
customed to associate — paltry shuffling, to 
avoid necessary expenses, and reckless ex- 
travagance whenever show was necessary — 
a disregard of what Dentil conceived proper 
reserve and decorum ; and great assumption 
of personal dignity, where it seemed to him 
to be totally unnecessary ; all these were so 
many stumbling-blocks to that perfect con- 
fidence which Denzil wanted to repose in 
them, and which they certainly seemed to 
place in him. 

Mr. Maurice Delaney, with very little 
merit, posseiised a very inordinate share of 
■elf-conceit, arrogance ' and bigotry. Al- 
though very obsequious to Denzil, he was 
to his mother and sisters a complete tyrant. 

The girls not unfrequentiy betrayed a 
great dead more sjarit, or rather violence, 
than quite suited Denzil's ideas of female 
decorum ; and though Julia Delaney could 
talk very prettily and sentimentally, there 
was often a degree of levity in her remarks, 
and a selfishness and parade in her acti<ms, 
which Denzil could not ,help contrasting 
with the mild, unpretending, yet ever cor- 
rect and ingenious Fanny Levison. 

Shortiy after tiieir arrival at Paris, Den- 
al was walking with Mr. Delaney in the 
Boulevards, late in the evening, when a 
man whose dbress bespoke the extreme of 
poverty, but whose appearance and mi^ as 
fiur as could be judged in tbe darkness of 
the night, denoted Um to have seen better 
days, approached, and in a bw tone, ad* 




dressing Mr. Debmey by name, requested a 
few moments* conversation with him. 

Delaney started. "Is it possible 1" he 
exclaimed. "Can it be youl But come 
this way. What is it you would have of 
roer 

They retired a short distance, whale Den- \ 
zil, throwing himself upon one of the seats, 
awaited his companion's return. 

Their voices, at length, became so much 
raised that Denzil could overhear the con- 
versation. The object of the stranger was 
to obtain pecuniary aid, whidx Mr. Delaney 
refbsed to afford him. It appeared that De- 
laney's wife wait sister to the stransejr, and 
the latter told Delaney how much he had 
asnsted him when their conditions were 
reversed. " You will not persuade me," aaid 
he, " that you cannot spare a single guinea 
—you must know that I am humbled, in- 
deed, when I stoop to ask such a boon— but 
Elinor is seriously ill — I cannot leave he^- 
and, therefore " 

Much more conversation passed, in which 
there were mysterious aUusions, calculated 
to throw suspicion upon the character of 
Mr. Delaney. At length the stranger said, 
"It's of no use to prolong the conversation 
— ^will you give me the money now 1" 

" I will see if I can borrow it from my 
friend, if he is not gone," lOdd Delaney, 
turning round to look for Denzil. 

" Good heavens !" he exclaimed, advanc- 
ing, " I thought you had walked on— I had 
not an idea you were so near to me." 

"Indeed!" returned Denzil, cddly; "I 
imagined you saw me sit down to wait for 
you." 

Delaney fell into a reverie, firom which 
he was aroused by Denzil, who inquired if 
he had finished his budness and would re- 
tnm home. " Oh, a propoSy* exclaimed De- 
laney, starting out of his reverie, " can you 
lend me a louis d'or? I havie left my purse 
at home, and have only some loose silver; 
and I cannot do less than givethis ma n 
a poor fellow," he added, in a bwer voice, 
" whom I have known something of in bet- 
ter days." 

" There is the sum you require," said 
Denzil, drawing out his purse ; " but as he 
is a countryman, and in distress in a foreign 
land, I fear that sum will be very inade- 
quate to his necessities. You must allow 
me to contribute also in relieving him. — 
There are five louis d'ors," he added, speakr 
ing loud enough for the stranger to hear, 
" which I beg he will accept from me." 

Mr. Delaney hesitated ; but the stranger, 
sA the sound of Denzil's voice, had ap- 
proached 80 near, that Delaney could not 
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utter the remonstrance whieh he had medi- 
tated. Denzil walked qokkly away, but 
was soon overtaken by the stranger. 

'* I am not — I cannot be mistaken,*' ex- 
claimed the latta; ''this is not the first 
time we have met ; and my seeing you here 
convinces me you have given due credit to 
the warning you have recaved. Let it be 
a satis&ction to you to know that the' 
boon which you bestowed so liberally just 
now " 

Mr. Delaney, at this moment, approach- 
ed them, and the stranger suddenly paused ; 
but Denzil had akeady discoverdl that in 
the person before him he beheld the man 
who haH, by his mysterious warnings, de- 
stroyed his happiness and exiled him firom 
his home. 

At sight of Mr. Delaney, who with 
breathless speed had foUewed him, the 
stranger suddenly darted away through the 
trees. 

" What are you about to do, Montgo- 
mery 1" exclaimed Delaney, holding him 
back, '* would you follow blm to his abode 
of infiimy and crime 1" 

" I have seen him before," said Denzil — 
"would that you had not prevented my 
following him, for I could then have forced 
from him a secret which I would give all 
the world to know *' 

He paused suddenly, feeling eveni more 
unwilling now than he had heretofore been, 
to make a confident of Mr. Delaney. 

*• Probably that it may be in my power to 
assist you," said the latter, if I were /uUy 
convinced that no imposition were practis- 
ed, or intended to be practised on you." 

Denal hesitated. " If you could procure 
me an interview with that man, you would 
confix an ever-lasting favor on me," he re- 
plied, *' for, be assured, it is no feigned tale 
that I wish to interrogate him upon." 

On their return, Denzil could ill endure 
the assumed gentleness of Mrs. Delaney, 
who pretended so much maternal tender- 
ness to him, while it was clear that she dis- 
regarded the ties of blood, and inculcated in 
her children the same unnatural conduct to- 
wards her brother which she practised her- 
self 

The result oT Denzil's midnight musings 
was a determination, in the first place, not 
to trust solely to Mr. Delaney to ^scover 
the abode of the stranger, but to exert every 
means that money and personal exertion 
oould afford, and in the second, he resolved 
to get away from the Delaneys as aoaa as 
possible. He arose even before his usual 
1^ hoar, and as he was descending the stairs, 
S- an inferior servant of the hotel, handed him 



a letter, very privatdy. He hastened back 
to his room to read the letter. It was in a 
hand unknown to him, and without any 
signature, but the initals E. T. It read 
thus: 

** Had X no other motive fbr wishing to 
contribute to your welfiune, the act of gene- 
rosity performed by you lost night would 
have induced me to caution you — to beg — 
to intreat you never to unite your &te with 
any of the Delaney family. Yes, it is your 
mother who addresses you, and warns you 
against the wiles of Delaney and hn wife 
and daughters. I entreat you not to be de- 
ceived by their specious pretences, by their 
assumed virtues, which are but a mask 
that will be thrown off whenever they fed 
that they have you securely in their power. 
Heaven in its mercy avert that that day 
should ever arrive. It would be the finish- 
ing stroke to my misery ! Can you doubt 
that I am miserable 1 If it were only the 
thought that I shall never claim yoa as my 
son, that I shall never clasp you in my arms, 
nor rest this burning aching head on your 
shoulders — think you not that this alone 
would be sufiBcient to mBke me wretched 1 

" It is the first time since you were an in- 
fiuit that I have dared to call you ray son; 
you have forgotten, but I have not, the bit- 
ter tears which I then shed over you, and 
yet, even then I was proud of you ! I would 
have died fer you ! Oh ! your father ! your 
cruel fikther ! I dare not write any more for 
my brain is wandering. E. T." 

Denzil read this letter with the most tu- 
multuous feelings of doubt, agony, and joy. 
His mother then was living — it was her 
hand that had traced these incoherent lines, 
and even now, perhlipe, she was btit a short 
cUstance from hun. Denzil thrust the letter 
into his bosom, and rushing down stairs, he 
found the servant who handed him the let- 
ter, and this man he engaged to seek tha 
person who brought the letter to the Hotel, 
hoping thus to discover the residence of his 
mother. Too restless to await at home the 
result, he wandered to the spot where ho 
had, on the previous night, encountered tiie 
mysterious stranger. The walks were quite 
empty, and he had leisure to ponder upon, 
his mother's letter. *^ Would that I could, at 
once, speak peace to her heart, at least, on 
this subject!" he exclaimed, as he read over 
that part of it, which cautioned him againrt 
marrying Julia Ddaney. " Julia Ddaney !" 
he exclaimed, in a tone of contempt. 

"And what of Julia Delaney, Mr. Mont- 
gomery?" exclaimed a voice immediately 
behind him. Denzil looked round and en« 
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tmmUmd ih» fieice gkuueof Mr. Pebnej, 
theyoungor. 

" I <lo bq4 know, tkr , that I am bound to 
give 700 an account of my secret theughta," 
replied Denzil, returning his stem glance, 
"even though you have stolen unawares 
upon them, and heaxd me repeat the name 
of yx)U^8i8ter." 

^ But I think otherwise, Mr. Montg<Mne- 
ry," repBed the young man ; *^ you have 
trifled quite long enough with her peace of 
mind w^hout coming to any definite expla- 
nation." 

'* It is &lse!" exclaimed Denzil, with ve- 
hemence, *' I have never trifled with her^ 
never considered h^ in any other light than 
as a cosmion acquaintance — ^" 

"It is well, sir; it is very weB;" inter- 
rupted Dekney, bmling with rage. " I can 
no longer doubt your designs sir, no longer 
doubt what I always supposed, that you are 
a nnooth-tongued h3rpocrite1 But I wiU 
force yeu to do my sister justice, or I will 
have your heart's blood !" 

"Mr. Delaney," returned Denzil with 
coolness, " I will tell you at once that I am 
neither to be bullied nor persuaded into a 
marriage with your sister. I had resolved 
on my return to the hotel to announce my 
i^ieedy separation fr(Hn your family, in order 
to put an end to all uncertainty on this sub- 
ject" 

" Then you are a villain and a liar V' ex- 
claimed the savage, in a most ferocious tone. 

A violent blow, the effect of a sudden im- 
pulse of passion, which Denzil could not 
check, laid Delaney prostrate on the ground, 
the moment he had uttered these words. 

Several people now approached, and Den- 
zil having coolly observed — ^' You will find 

me at the Hotel , Mr. Delaney, when 

you want me," walked on, leaving the latter 
to the care of the bystanders. 

Denzil now saw that a deliberate scheme 
. had been formed to entrap him into a mar- 
riage from which his heart revolted, and he 
was convinced that the family would not 
easily relinquish the attempt When the 
first ebullitions of anger had subsided, he 
again became* absorded in the feelings which 
his mother's letter had .occasioned. The 
allusion to his father, short and inconclusive 
as it was, excited the most violent emotions. 

" Would to heaven I cou]d once behold 
her under my protection ! Can it be possi- 
ble that it is she to whom that man alluded 
by the name of Elinor ! ^e, who, he said, 
was suffering from poverty and sickness 1" 
thought was agonizing, and he was 
the room in a paroxism of grief, 
Mr. Delaney, senior, ^entered unan- 
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aoimced. This man began by expcessmg 
regret at the misunderstanding between his 
son and Deazii ; but soon showed that the 
sidject ef his errand was his .daughter Ju- 
lia. Denzil denied that hehad ever regard* 
ed her with any diflbrent feelings than those 
with which he had regarded her mother and 
nsteT} and when DdUoiey insisted on the 
contrary, he told him fl^y that it was a 
contrived scheme to entangle him in their 
meshes. The old gentleman stormed and 
raged, and rushed out of the room with 
threats of vei^eance on hb tongue. Soon 
after he left, Denzil was presaited vrith two 
notes. One of them was from Julia De- 
laney, breathing the most ardent aflection, 
and addressing Denzil as her afilanced hus- 
band. The other was from Mr. Maurice 
Delaney, intimalj^g that a friend would 
soon wait upon Mr. Montgomery to fix the 
mode, time, and place for obtaining satisfac- 
tion for the insult he had received. 

Julia's note was thrown aside with con^ 
tempt, but to the other he considered it ne- 
cessary to rq)ly, and he therefore hastily 
wrote: 

" Mr. Montgomery wfli be ready to give 
Mr. Delaney the meeting whenever he re- 
quires it; but he deprecates all delay, as cir- 
cumstances may render it imperative that 
Mr. M should quit Paris in a few days." 

In a little while a Mr. Drennan, whom 
Denzil had seen at the dinner-table of the 
Delaneys, presented himself as the friend of 
Mr. Maurice Delaney, and as Denzil had 
no second engaged, he promised to procure 
one for him. This gentleman had scarcely 
left before a woman was ushered into his 
apartment closely v^ed. He started under 
a sudden apprehension that it was his mo- 
ther. She threw aside her veil and disclos- 
ed the features of Mrs. Delaney. This 
lady got up a scene, and also endeavored to 
persuade Denzil that he was engaged to 
Julia. It was with difficulty that he got 
rid of her. 

Amidst the various subjects which occu- 
pied Denzil Montgomery's attention, alter 
the departure of Mrs. Delaney, that which 
most painfully affected him, next to the 
agonizing uncertainty which he still suffer- 
ed respecting his mother, was the consider- 
ation of what would be tlft ojonion of his 
friends in England respecting this affair, 
should it not prove fatal to him, and what 
would be their affliction should he fall a 
victim. "At least," he exclaimed, "they 
shall know the truth of the affair." 

Influenced by these thoughts, he sat 
down and wrote a distinct narrative of the 
whole affair to Mr. Levisoh, at the same 
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tune detaitiDf the diseoTeiy he had nuide 
relatlTe to his mother, and her letter to him, 
warning ham of the deagm of the Dela^ 
neys; and, in eonckiaon, he patheticallj 
entreated Mr. Levison to rercne thb un* 
fortunate woman from her prewnt degreda* 
tion and distress. ' 

The letter was scarcely completed hefove 
Mr. Drennan entered, accompanied by the 
friend he had spoken of 

"Allow me, Mr. Montgomery, to intro* 
dnoe to yon Mr. St. George," t>bserTed Mr. 
Drennan, " I haTe already explained to him 
the circumstances which will render his as- 
sistance desirable to you ; but I will leave 
you together, and he and I will afterwards 
settle the neoemary arrangements." 

Denzil and St George were left alone to- 
gether. In the appearance of the latter- 
named person there was nothing very im- 
posing; he was a plain jnekly-Iooking young 
man, with an expression of countenance 
particvdarly mild and gentle. 

When Denzil related the manner in 
which he had been duped of his money by 
the Delaneys, St. Greorge laughed aloud, 
and said that he had al^o been cheat- 
ed by them— that, at one time, he was the 
happy man destined to receive the fair hand 
of Miss Julia Delainey. 

On the following morning, Mr. St. George 
called upon Denzil, and they proceeded to 
the place appointed, where Mr. Delaney, 
his friend Drennan, and a third person, 
(a surgeon,) almost immediately made their 
appearance. 

It would have been very evident to an in- 
different spectator, that the appearance of 
Mr. St. George, as the second of his an- 
tagonist was neither expected nor deared 
by Mr. Delaney ; but Denzil was little dis- 
posed to make any observations. 

The repugnance he had folt, on princ^>le, 
to engage in this contest, the tender and 
melancholy feelings which had arisen in his 
bosom at the thought of what his friend 
would suffer should it prove fatal to him — 
all had vanished, or rather, all were absorb- 
ed in the bitter and intense feelings of mis- 
ery and disgraoet which the expressions re- 
specting her, whom he now felt compelled 
to acknowledge as his mother, had origi- 
nated, and he now felt not only indifferent 
to the event of the contest, but, as he took 
his stand on the spot pointed out to him, his 
bosom seemed nerved by the desperate wish 
that he might soon cease to feel the insup- 
portable agony that now overwhelmed him. 
combatants took their appointed stand, 
word was given — one — two— three ! 
fired, and both fell 1 





Many boors had elapsed before Demil 
Montgomery awoke to a perfect recollectioii . 
of what had taken pkiee, aad then it was to 
be convinced he still fived, by the endurance 
of the meat acute bodily agony; the ball of 
his antagonist had lodged in his side, and 
the tortures he felt, were oceasioned by the 
efforts of the surgeon to extract it The 
operatioii was, at length, completely suc- 
oeasfUl, and Denail, in some measure, le* 
lieved from the toiture he had suffered, bo* 
came capable of thought and reflection. 

EUs first inquiries were as to the fete <^ 
Delaney, whom he recollected to have seen 
extended on the ground, at the moment 
when, after reeling a few paces, he had hii&- 
self fidlen ; and he heard, with great satis- 
faction, that the wound Mr. Dekmey had 
received, was o(Hnparatively of trying mo* 
ment. >> 

The positive ^Nrders of the iiuigepn, pie* 
vented his asking any more queistiops, and 
he knew not, tiierefore, even where he was, 
though the poverty of the bed On which he 
was Itud, and the meanness of the apart- 
ment, betrayed to him that he had not been 
conveyed to the Hotel which he had left in 
the^noming. He saw, however, with sat- 
isfaction, that his servant Ned, and the 
Frenchman (Jacques,) whom he had en- 
gaged at the Hotel, were in attendance. 

The medicines which had been given 
him to secure repose, at length asserted 
their power, and Denzil sank into a pro- 
found and refreshing sleep. 

The surgeon now proceeded to make in- 
quiries of Ned, respecting the connexions 
and situation in life of Sie patient j and 
during the course of the inquiry, Ned sud- 
denly recollected that his master had writ- 
ten a lettcf, on the preceding evening, which 
would supply all the necessary information. 
He was despatehed to the Hotel for the let- 
ter, but he l^ft behind him the unsealed en- 
velope which directed that the letter should 
be sent only in case of his discease. Hav- 
ing, therefore, written an account of the 
present alarming .state of his patient, the 
surgeon envelo]^ Denzil's letter, in his 
own, and sent it off by a special courier, ac- 
cording to the address, long before Denzil 
awdLe from the slumber which art and (he 
exhaustion of loAg suffering had created. 

For some hours, the symptoms of the pa- 
tient were favorable, but no sooner did his 
mind resume its fuU powers, than the re- 
membrance of all that had combined to irri- 
tate and distress, seemed to return with fresh 
force. He became restless and feverish: 
and when the medical attendant, who i 
ventured to leave him for a few hours, 
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tamed in the ertningf he foond him in a 
complete state of tleUrium. 

Several dajs passed away, and Denzil 
Montgomery hovered between life and 
death. Ned was never absent from the 
bed-side of his master, and he found an 
able assistant in Margaerite-i— a woman 
whom the Doctor introduced as a nurse — 
and who httng over the sufferer, night and 
day, or knelt by his bedside, neglecting 
even necessary nourishment, and insensiUe, 
apparentljr, to weariness or &tigue, but lis- 
tening with the most intense interest to his 
wild ravings about Fanny and his mother, 
or shedding tears of pity at the murmured 
complaints of the invalid. 

It was on such occasi<Mw as those, that 
the toider and compassionste feelings of 
Marguerite were meet conspicuous— though 
she seemed desirous to suppress their ap- 
pearance. But Ned's wonder at her exces- 
sive emotion subsided, when, in broken 
words, between sighs and tears, she inform- 
ed him that she had, herself lost a son 
under very peculiar cireumstanees, and that 
Mr. Montgomery bore a strong resemblance 
to her beloved William. 

" William! that is an English name," 
observed her sjrmpathysing auditor. 

" Yes," she repUed, " his fother— his fit- 
ther was an Englishman." 
''And is he dead iooV* inquired Ned. 
'VY^-* no— I cannot say — he left me to 
— to—*" she added, after a long pause, "to 
misery and diagraoe." 

" Then he was a rascal !" said Ned, with 
energy, " and I would scorn to o^ him as 
my countryman, even amongst the savages 
of America." 

Ned's loud voice aroused Densil firom his 
lethargy, and he complained of thirst As 
Marguerite approadied with the cup, Den- 
zil started. "Who is thutr cried he; 
" surdy I have seen that foce before — or am 
I still dreaming 1" 

"No, no; you are not now, n^ dear 
master," said Ned ; " it is your good and 
foithfiil nurse that you see, who is, I am 
sure, as glad as I am to see you so much 
better." 

The apparent amendment of Denzil's 
disorder, proved, however, but of temporary 
duration ; for, in a few hours, he rdapsed 
into his^'former state, and with occasional 
iiitervals of coherence and recollection he 
remained, until the anxiety which the medi- 
cal attendant felt was somewhat relieved by 
the announcement of Mr. Lievison's arrival 
at Paris. 

The surgeon's rqtlies to the earnest in- 
quiries of the latter were anything but con- 



s<rfatory. " He is alive, sir — but — but — I 
am afraid that he will scarcely know you." 
" Poor boy ! peer fellow ! not know me ! 
that is bad— bad indeed !" and Mr. Levison 
burst into tears. 

The surgeon led the way to the hufl&ble 
cottage to which Denzil had been convey- 
ed, and from which it had been impossible 
to remove him. Mr. Levison's exclamations 
of pity and regret were renewed at the sight 
of the place ; but they were all hushed in 
breathless sUenee— the silence of de^ sor- 
row and dismay — when he approached the 
bed-side, and bdield the ravages which pain 
and mental suffering had made in the hand- 
some form of his fav<mte. 

Denzil had been just raised in the bed by 
his attentive nurse, who was sitting behind 
hii pillow to support him, when Mr. Levi- 
son entered. A faint scream was heard; 
but it was not Denzil who uttered it, but 
Margumte who sank fointly behind the 
pillow. 

"Po(Nr thing! she is quite worn out," 
said the compassionate surgeon, hastening 
to her retief She was conveyed to another 
apartment, and Mr. Levison sonted himself 
by the bed-nde. 

" Do you know me, my dear boy V* he de- 
manded, as Denzil's hollow eyes were turn- 
ed with a look of earnest inquiry toward 
him. 

" I should believe you are my best friend," 
he replied, with hesitation, " but my poor 
weak brain has so often deceived me lately, 
that I can scare^ credit anything." 

" You may believe it is one who has ever 
acted with the best intentioi^ towards you, 
Denzil," said Mr. Levison, kindly taking 
his hand, which he now extended towards 
hhn, " though I have been mistaken-— sadly 
nustoken— and my folly has cost you your 
life ! oh ! Denzil ! I shall never forgive my- 
self! Had I acted as I ought to have done, 
you might now have been in health — ^the 
prop of my old age ! But a prejudice — a 
foolish mistaken pride — pievented my doing 
you justice, and my poor girl too— ^and sent 
you here to be murdered." 

He hid his foce with his hands for some 
moments, and remained silent, while Den- 
zil, from weakness and agitation, was unable 
to utter that consolation which he would 
have given. 

" And now what prospect have H" re- ' 
sumed Mr. Levison, raising his voice. 
" The boy that I cherished as my own, and 
for whom I sacrificed your hap[nnes8, has 
ungratefully deserted me, and has, by this 
time, I suppose, married a young giddy jilt I 
But I am tiring you, my good lad, with my 
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troubles, though I know yoa will be sonj 
to hev thiit your friend Charles has acted 
BO sfaam^foHy. But to think how cruelly I 
have acted towaida you — Uigbting your 
prospecU, and driTuig yoi upon the world, 
fo itteet such a finte; bui there is a hope 
tiiat you may yet recover. I 4m sure you 
look better since I have come in; and I 
haire brought two good nurses with me— 
aiy sister and Fanny are both here, who 
are said to be excellent attendants in sick- 
nets — yeu^ yourself, have often admitted 
tiiem to be such, and, you know, Uiat 

Fanny " 

[to be continued.] 



To H. M. »•••*•••». 

When the spring flowers all are blowing, 

Sq fair and bright, 
A"'^ the sun its mild ray throwing, 

Can I thee forget 1 

When Ukesuitamer moon is feigning. 

So full and red, 
When the beauteous stars are waning^ 

Guiltheefiageil 

When the autumn leaves are lying. 

So sear and dead, 
When the angry clouds are flying. 

Can I thee forget 1 

Or when winter siww is felling, 

So soft and white. 
And the awM Uast'a appalling, 

I can N£*£B forget. tbeta» 




THE MONK AND THE OBIMINAXw 

Many years ago a Monk was sent for to 
pKepare a highwayman fi>r death. They 
shut him up, with the criminal, m a smaU 
chapel; and, whilst he was making every 
eSoti to excite htm to repentence, he per- 
OMved the man was absorbed in thought, 
and hardly attended to his discourse. 

" My dear friend,*' said he, " do you re- 
flect that in a few houra you must appear 
before your Almighty Ju^ 1 What can 
divert your attention from an afiidr of Buch 
importance 1" 

*'True, father," replied the male&ctor, 
** but I cannot divest myself of an idea that 
you have it in ypur power to save my life.'*^ 

** How can I possibly effect thati" rej(Mn- 
ed the monk: "and, even si^pposing I 
could, should I venture to do it, and thereby 
give you an- oj^rtunity of accumulatii^ 
^L your crimes !" 

flk " If that be all that prevents you,^ replied 
S* the malefactor, " yoh may rely on my word ; 
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I have beheld the rack too near to again 
expose myself to its torments." 

The monk yidded toth^ IjapttUe of com- 
passion, and it only rdinftk^>i tocontrive the 
meansof his escape. The ooapel where they 
were.was lighted by one small window near 
the top, fifteen feet from the ground. 

*' You have oidy," said the criminal, " to 
set your chair on the alter, which we can re- 
move to the foot of the wall ; and if you wiU 
get upon it I can reach the t(^ by the help 
of your shoulders." 

The monk consented to this manoeuvre ; 
and, having r^aced the alt«r, .whieh was 
portable, he seated himself quietly in his 
chair. About three houcs after the «xecu- * 
tioner, who began to grow in^MOtent, knock- 
ed at the door, and' asked the monk what 
had become of the eiiminal 1 

" He must have been an angel," r^»lied 
the monk, cooUy, " lor, by the fiilth of a pneet, 
he wei^t out through that window." 

The ezecntioiier, who feund hkiself a 
feaer by this account, inquired if he was 
joking with him, and, bmg assured that ha 
was not, ran to inform the judges. They 
repaired to the chapel where our good man 
was sitting, who, pointing to the window, a 
gored them, on hii conscience, that the male- 
ftietor flew out of the window, and that, 
supposing l^m an angel, he was going to 
recommend himself to his protection :-^hat, 
moreover, if he was a crimiiial, which he 
could not suspect after what he had seen, 
he was not obliged to be his guardian. 

Twenty years after, this monk, travelling 
over the Arduennas, lost his way, just as the 
day was oloduig. A kind ofpeasabtaccoet- 
ed him, and after examining him very atten* 
tively, asked Inm whither he was going, and 
told him the rood he was traveling was a 
very dangerous one. " If you will follow 
me," he added, '*I will conduct yoa to a farm 
>it no great distance, where you may pass the 
night in perfect safety." 

The monk was much embarrassed, and the 
cunosity visible in the man's countenance 
excited his suspicions ; but, considering that 
if he had a bad design towards him, it was 
impossible to e8cape,.he followed him, with 
tremUing steps; His fear was not of long 
duration ; he perceived the ferm which the 
peasant had mentioned, and, as they entered, 
the man, who was ^e proprietor of it, t<^d 
his wife ta kill a capon, with some of ^e 
finest eluckens in the povdtry yard, and to 
welcome his guest with the best cheer.—* 
Whilst supper was pr^)anng, the country^ 
man re-entered,, followed by eight children, 
whom he thus addressed: "My children, |^ 
poiur ferth your grateful thanks to this good S 
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mo»k. Had it not been for him, you would 
not have been here, nor I either — he saved 
my life." 

The monk instantly reooUected the fea> 
tures of the speaker, and recognised the thief 
whose escape he had favored. The whole 
&mily loaded him with caresses and kind- 
ness ; and, when he was alone with the man, 
he enquired how he came to be so well pro- 
vided for. 

" I kept my word with yoif," said the thief, 
" and, resolving to lead a good life in future, 
I begged my way hither, which is my native 
eountry, and engaged in the service of the 
inaster of this fsgrm. Gaining his favor, by 
my fidelity and attachment to his interest, 
he gave me in return for it his only dau|^- 
ter in marriage. God has blessed my en- 
deavors; I have amassed a little wealth; 
and I beg you will dispose of me and all that 
belongs to lue, as you see fit." 

The monk told him he was well repaid 
for the service he bad rendered him, by the 
use to which iie had devoted the life he had 
preserved. He would not accept of any 
thing as a recompense ; but could not refuse 
to stay, some days with the countryman, 
who treate4 him like a prince. 



[ Far the NewYork FUOor* 
THOUGHTLESSNESS. 

FART TIR8X. 

K<Mr bemoty nor refinement can atone 
For mischief the thouhtless tongue bat done ; 
Onx careless speech^oNS idle word may sting 
The guileless heart — and even death may 

bring! 
Oh, let the heedless think before they act. 
Or ills may come which they can ne'er retract. 

''What a pity it is that that beautiful 
gill is so inconsiderate," said Mrs. Neville 
to her sister, as they stood contemplating a 
young belle, who was gaily ecmversing with 
a gentleman, on whose arm she leaned, as 
they promenaded a suit of well lighted 
apajrtments, in which a brilliant company 
was assembled, at a military ball, given on 
the centennial birth-day of the great and 
good Washington. The rooms were hung 
with flags and emblematic banners; and 
graceful wreaths decorated the wail, amid 
many hundred lamps of various coIchts. At 
the head of the largest saloon was a statute 
of Washington, of the purest white marble, 
from the inimitable chisel of Canavo; 
around the brow was a garland of laurels ; 
one hand rested on the head of a large 
American eagle, having around its neck a 
t coUsur, on which was engraved, " Freed 
hand !" in the other he held his 




jewelrlulted sword, vgpoa which he seemed 
to lean. At the extremHy of the room was 
a finely executed figure of Jefierson, m 
bronze, Jiolding out a scroll, on which was 
inscribed ''the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence," and in other places were pictures 
and busts of our revolutionary heroes— the 
friends of Washington. 

The girl t^nde^ to, by Mrs. NeVille, was 
indeed lovely; joy sparkled in her ev«ry 
glanoe, and her quick, varying color, lent 
an indescribable^ charm to her countenance. 
She was very small, but of faidtless ferm : 
her Uttle foot and hand appeared to belong 
to a fairy. She was amiaUe, but, alas 1 one 
scarcely heeded weakness rendered her a 
dax^erous companion; with a perfectly 
guileless spirit, her perpetual. thovohtl£8s- 
N£ss was c<mstaa[Hly causing anxiety and 
grief to her friends. She would make 
speeches and repeat observatifms from one 
to another, without the slightest intention 
of evil, and never feared the danger of 
such communications until either pain^l or 
disagreeable consequences l»ought her to 
reflection. Hitherto nothing of a serious 
nature had taught her tho imjurudejace oC 
her heedlessness f but her elder suiter 
warned her, over and over, of what might 
occur, ;for which her constant excuse was 
"I am so thoughtless, yoQ must pardon 
me," would be no recompense. Lucy 
promised lo think more of what Alicia 
said ; but Lucy Malcolm was a creature of 
impulse, and, vrith her heedless habits, 
could no more direct her actions than she 
could the winds of heaved. She resolved, 
and re- resolved, yet, with the uneasiness oc- 
casioned by some incautious act, would 
pass away the remembrance of her deter- 
minations — so frail are resolutions based 
upon our own strength ! 

** Lucy," would Alicia say, "you repeat 
that you are thoughtless, and ought to be 
excused ; have you ever reflected on the 
consequences of thoughtlessness 1 If it 
caused your father or brother to fall in a 
duel, would you still deem it harmless 1 If 
it disunited two hearts which were attach- 
ed, and rendered them miserable, would you 
still be excusable 1 You are young and 
beautifbl, and must be conscious that you 
are admired. But what is admiration, ccnn- 
pared to esteem '^ Can admiration soothe 
you in the hour of trial and anguish 1 Can 
admiration check and wipe away the bitter 
tears of regret or reflection'? Lucy, re; 
member, if you alienate the heart of those 
who love and cherish you, by a thoughtle 
disregard of their feelings and advice, you 
will never be happy. Your very admirers 
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will learn to shan joo, if they luspect that 
every idle ward they may Biter will be care- 
lessly repeated by yoa, and produce conse- 
quences fatal to their peace. You think 
me severe; I tmst you may never feel the 
TRUTH of my remarks ; T dearly love you, 
Lucy, and am, perhaps, too proud of the 
attention you receive; but I also feel a 
trembling anxiety whenever I see you con-* 
versing gaity, lest yon should say some- 
thing imprudent, and long to get home, 
where your conduct is not thif subject of 
remark. This very evening I heard you 
spoken of as '< a beautifhl girl, but, unfor- 
tunately, spoiled by thoughtlessness, «nd a 
censorious disposition." I felt mortified, 
and .the admiration you had received lost 
half its sweetness, when I heard you thus 
commented on, and knew the reproach was 
just — for these were faults in your charac- 
ter I had often wept over in secret. Why, 
my sister, will you, for any k^ptive, censure 
another ? It adds neither to your beauty 
nor wit, and certamiy not to good humor. 
The person who makes a practice of dis- 
cussing freely the fkults of aH who are 
thrown in his way, soon becomes a terror 
to aQ — for no friend has any security that 
he will escape the lash, when the last com- 
panion has not been spared. I often won- 
der what pleasure it can afford one to cen- 
sure another. It is so delightful to promote 
the happiness of our fellow-creatures, either 
by procuring the good-will of others for 
thirp, or bestowing our own, that I cannot 
avoid being surprised when I perceive a pro- 
pensity for repeating scandd. You, Lucy, 
never mean to injure, I believe, but be as- 
sured it is a dangerous habit; bye and 
bye, you will do, from ill-nature, disappoint- 
ment and envy^ what now is the effect of 
that same unoffending practice of your's, — 
thoughtlessness! Is it not so sister? or 
shall I, by your amendment, be proved a 
false prophetess T' 

Receiving no reply, Alicia turned from 
the fire-place, near which she had been sit- 
ting, to look at her sister, who had thrown 
herself, as she entered the chamber, on a 
S0&, and was surprised, partly to her regret, 
and partly to her amusement, to find her 
buried in a profound sleep. Her flushed 
cheek was resting on a fair round arm ; her 
beautiful lips were parted as she sofUy 
breathed in her quiet slumber; while her 
hair, having escaped from its confinement, 
hung down in long waving ringlets over the 
crimson cushion; the silken eye-lashes were 
met with tears, and as Alicia bent over her, 
she sighed to think there should be any de- 
fect in the mind of one with so fiiultless a 




form. She couki not conjecture how much 
of her lecture had been heard, nor what 
produced the tears, and smiled to discover 
to how little purpose she had been speak- 
ing, but said aloud, " she is not seventeen, 
ai^ she is certainly beautiful ; time will, I 
trust, make her wiser," she then stooped 
down and aflfectieiiately kissed the sleeper's 
brow ; the touch awoke die slumbnrer, and 
she started up, somewhat confused. 

" Why, Alicia," said she, " I do believe I 
have been polite enough to sleep while you 
were talking to me ; you must forgive me, — 
I heard what you Asid, and wished to prdit 
by it, but I have danced so much, and as 
so fatigued, that I unconsdously fell adeepf 
I am so thougl^ess too, you know." 

'* When Lucy, vrill you find a better ez^ 
cuse for your negl^ncies ; that excuse, I 
I fear, wiU bring upon you some seriou* 
care, one of these days. But I fe(^ as 
wearried as yourself ;--4et us lay aside diese 
gay dresses and seek repose; but tell me, 
Lucy, why were your eyes wet vrith tean, 
when I awoke you 1 Did any part of tny 
discourse grieve you, or—" 

"Oh!" interrupted Lucy, "Do not adc 
me now ; it was something which passed 
through my mind as you spc^ ; p^haps, 
at some other time I may tell you." 

" Well, sister, I am always willing to 
await your confidence." 

In silence Lucy commenced unbraiding 
her hair; and taking firom it the Artificial 
flowers which she had worn, she threw 
them carelessly aside; not so the natural 
rose, which laid beside her on the table; 
THAT she placed in water, and before she 
got into bed, pressed it to her lips ; entirely 
unconscious that her sister was observing 
her. 

Alicia anxiously watched her while she 
remained awake, vainly imagining vdiether 
the wet eye-lid and the rose had any c<h»- 
nexion. 

For some time Lucy leaned against the 
mantel-piece, and seemed lost in thought, 
at length she sunk on her pillow, and sigh- 
ed herself to sleep. Alicia wondered, for it 
was the fifst reverse that had ever taken 
place between them — ^it wounded and dis- 
tressed her; however, she determined to be 
silent, and let her own heart dictate it re- 
turn of its confidence. 

This scene occurred on the evening of 
the ball mentioned in the opening of our 
story. We saw Lucy in conversation vrith 
a gentleman, whose society she seemed 
to enjoy, and we also heard the conversa- 
tion of Mrs. Neville on her character. This 
lady had been the firiend of her mother, and 
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erer felt niiieh faitereit in tbe mtUn 
since their motber't death, and was frequent- 
ly with them. Her eomment was net one 
of sarcasm, but regret : she desured Locy 
^onld reform from her only fttdt 

In reply to her remark, Mrs. Harris said, 
** It is, indeed, a pity, for die is a finctnat- 
mg girl Obserte her dark eye ; how rmn- 
OQs the ezpresdon ; and the color, how it 
recedes and again flushes her cheek. She 
is pare and lovely in thought and foel- 
ing; and yet how giddy ! how heedless f 
Mark Alicia's anxious ahr — how her gaze 
follows her every step : she seems to forget 
tiiat she, too, is admh«d and loved." 

"They are bodi lovely giris," replied 
Mrs. Nevflle; ** Alicia is so much like her 
mother that I am, when in her company, 
transported to my yt>uthful days, and live 
over our intercourse. / was the thoughtless 
<mc THEN, and it was her calm, steady tem- 
per, and patient remonstances, that led me 
to think and' reflect ; how can I be othei^ 
wise than interested in saving her chUd 
from errors I do not interfere often, for I 
see Alicia so watchful ^at Lucy needs no 
other guardian 1" 

Lucy had been dancing (as she said) a 
great deal. She was universally admired : 
her figure was improved by a tasteful drees 

o£ «ilv*v t»m»e j and hor look of joyous^ 
ness illumined every feature. It may be 
asked why her eyes were vret with tears 
when they returned homel They were 
caused by a pang of self-reproach for an 
act of imprudence and thoughtlessness. — 
She had bound herself to conceal a partial 
engagement with Howard Granby — the 
gentleman with whom she walked and con- 
versed so gaily — when she was first intro- 
duced to our notice. For some time pre^ 
vkms he had been unremitting in his atten- 
tions, which seemed to give more satisfac- 
tion to her than to either her father, brother 
or sister. He was agreeable, but dissipated 
— generous but improvident. He had al- 
ready run through a handsome property, 
inherited from his father, and still lived as 
though his wealth was unbounded. He 
talked and sang away Lucy's heart, almost 
without her knowing it ; and she found bis 
pleadings irresistible at the ball ; and, with- 
out a moment's reflection, yielded to his so- 
licitations, and engaged herself to him. It 
never, for a single instant, entered her 
mind that her friends might object, nor that 
it was requisite for her to pause ere she de- 
termined. She was no calculator for the 
FUTtTRE ; consequences never glanced upon 
HER imagination; the present occupied 
her heart, and she was too happy to think : 




hence her gaiety and narth. But when 
Howard wUspecsd Ae must, not reveal ta 
any one Hving what had passed ; wh«a h« 
exacted from her a proaose that she woirid 
retain the secret within her own mind, she 
feH a momentary pang, and exclaimed, ^* Oh,- 
Howard ! most I be reserved to Aficia tool 
she who m Ifte a mether to nae; who 
watdies over me, at all Hmea, ao anxiously ? 
Let me only confide in her— bhk will noa 
betray us ! Why Is (here any necessity for 
concealment from her 1" 

** Do you doubt me, Miss Makdm V - 

*' Doubt you 1 oh, no!" 

" Then I nrast soBdt your adherence to 
my request ; I ask you not to mention it-^ 
not even to your sister : believe me, I wiU re- 
lease you from your restraint as soon as pos- 
sible; and she shall be the first to hev and 
accept my excuse. Perhaps you wiH not 
condemn me when I teU you aJL'' 

" Wdl, be it as you wish, but I shall feel 
very uncomfortable «- for I never concealed 
a thought from my sister." 

Howard eloquently thanked her, and 
Lucy foigot her future regrets in her pre- 
sent happiness* When she returned home 
and was alone with her nster, she felt the 
secret pressing heavily on her mind, and 
when Alicia spoke, the truth of what she 
was Miying, together with %h» sorrowfbl 
thought that she was compelled to with- 
hold it from HER, on whose ccmfidence and 
afiection she cmiM^ W>» came upon her 
heart so painfully, thtft she wept, withonl 
knowing it, till her care was lost in sleep. 

The rose so carefully preserved was the 
gift of her lover. He promised when its 
fragrance was gone, and its leaves were 
withered, to release her fiwn the dreaded 
concealment. 

How often that night did she vainly wish 
she had refused to pass her word ! How 
often did she sigh to throw her arms around 
the friend beside her, and solicit her advice ! 
This could not be — and there remained no* 
thing now but to rest patiently. 

With the morning light came her glad- 
ness of spirit. She was not one of those 
who brood over care — the momentary pang 
wVs over, and she turned only to the antici- 
pation of the time when she should be at 
liberty to speak her thoughts, and his love 
seemed so to brighten her horizon, that the 
clouds which floated over the sky,.9eemed 
to be gilded by its beams, and to add an in- 
terest to her situation. 

Alicia wondered at her volatility, but con- 
soled herself with the idea that some pas- 
sing shade only had dimmed her joy, the 
night before, and that with those radiant 
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€jea and kughing lips there eoidd be no- 
ting serious for her to heer ; Lucy talked 
aft breakfkst in her usual strain, recounting to 
hot &ther the events of the ImQI, Alicia ob- 
served she blushed sUghtly, when the name 
of Howard Oranby was mentieoed, but 
she harried over the observations reqMxsting 
him, which had been made in answer to her 
fiither's question, " Who had paid her most 
attention r 

She eouM not, with truth, have named 
any other, for it was he who waited for her 
at the door ; it was he who took her from 
the carriage) it was he who danced first 
and last with her; he stood by and con- 
versed when she had other partners, he 
wrapped the shawl around her, and finally 
put her into the carriage again. He gave 
the whispered "good-night," and genUy 
pressed her hand ! How then could she 
reply otherwise than as «he did 1 

"I Think, papa, Mr. Grranby paid me 
most attention, but I could have done as 
well without him, for I had a score of other 
attendanU." 

" Ask her, papa, where she got the beau- 
tiful rose which she wore, all the evening, 
in her belt; 1, Mt quite jealous, hei kind 
friend did not offer me one." 

" Ah, Lucy, you did not tall that part of 
the fltory ; don't hhuh ao, but teU lu whera 
you obtained the rose," replied her father. 

" I am sure, papa, I did not mean to 
blush, I have no nii^y fiw doing so. It is 
no uncommon thing ^r a gentleman to pre- 
sent a flower." * 

" Well, who gave iti You will make us 
think there » nome mystery attached to this 
rose. 

" Oh no, papa ; suddenly interrupted 
Lucy, as he glanced a( the truth, " no one 
gave it to me, but-*-but — ^Mr. Granby." 

" Mr. Qranby again I He really seems 
the hero of your romance." This was said 
half-seriously, for Col. Malcolm had heard 
him named as a lover of his youngest daugh- 
ter, and regretted it, he could not- consent to 
her marrying so improvident and dissipated 
a man, and he dreaded her forming an at- 
tachment which he could not approve. 

Granby was a young man, calculated to 
win the affections of a thoughtless inexpe- 
rienced girl like Lucy; his manners were 
bland and insinuating, his conversation 
witty y he sung charmingly, and was just 
the person to captivate in a drawing-room, 
but where were the qualities to brighten his 
hombI he had not stability enough to ren- 
V der it what it ought to be — the haven of re- 
flE pose. Lucy's careless manner of speaking 
H/* of him, and her warm encomiums on others, 
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quickly dispersed her fiither's momentary 
ideas Despeeting htf feelings, and he again 
listened to her idle gossips with an indul- 
gent air. 

" Now, papa, it is time to question Alicia 
about her ffirtalions. She makes so much 
ado about my rose. Just ask her why she 
refused the jessamiile presented her by a 
youth who followed her footst^ aU the 
evening, hot on whom Ab scarcdy ddigned 
to look ; she is very sly, be assured ; envh 
m«rable beaux swdl her train, and I some- 
times SEE, but do not tell on her." 

'< I do not think," said Alicia, "my re- 
fusing the jessamine so unaceonntable; his 
pointed attoitiona were disagreeable to me, 
and, I thought, hy taking li^ gift I riiould 
be encouraging him to remain." 

" Well, I should not have done so, I con- 
fess, I do not care how many boquets my 
lovers present, I will take them, and if I 
have more ^an I want, I can supi^y my 
less fortunate neighbors." 

" Yes, Lucy, you would ; but you are 
something of a coquette, now I do not jmto- 
fess to be at all coquettish." 

This conversation was here interrupted 
by the entrance of a servant, bearing a beau- 
tiful porcelain vase filled with rich flowers, 
and a note addressed to Lucy. She htad- 

a £ew lines from Alioia's beau of the jessa-r 
mine, who had taken the precaution of 
sending her the present, so that he ?an no 
• risk of its being refused. 

" Now, papa, what do you think of thisi 
Is it not an imposition when I have my own 
beaux to attend to, I am burthened with 
Alicia's. I am sure it was a ^lip of the pen, 
when my name instead of her's graced the 
envelope, so I will change it," and she has- 
tily scribbled her sister's name, and threw 
the note across the table; then turning to 
the servant, she said, "Jacob, Miss Mal- 
com's compliments to Captain Walsing- 
ham ; she is much obliged for the flowers, 
and will thank him, herself at the theatre 
this evening." 

" What, Lucy! is that an ajf^intmentT' 
said her father; " such a message must not 
go, Jacob, Miss Malcolm's compliments for 
the flowers. Lucy, my child, you are very 
thoughtless." 

" I had no intention of doing wrong, dear 
papa, I did not think there was any harm in 
saying what I did." 

" I am glad it was not a note from your 
devoted Granby," said Col. Malcolm, "I 
should be sorry to see him so intimate with 
you, and I am pleased Lucy, to hear you 
speak so lightly and indifferently about him, 
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for I would rather have you enoottrage any 
other of your beaux. There is something 
^ about him I do not like ; he is not the hus- 
band I desire for my daughter. When you 
marry it must be some one I can esteem ; I 
hav^ no objection to his attentions to you in 
public; but you must not give him your 
heart, Lucy — that is too precious a gift for 
one who will not value it" 

Lucy became extremely pale as her fa- 
ther spoke, and hastily rising, she affected 
to bend, with interest, over the vase and ar- 
range its contents, so as to conceal her agi- 
tated countenance, she did so efiectuaSy 
from him, but not fh>m her watchfUl sister, 
it was with pain she remarked her sudden 
change of color, and the silent tear which 
fell amongst the roses, less lovely than her- 
self: 

« Oh!" thought she, " this is your secret, 
Lucy 1 poor child ! you will early learn that 
love's flowers, though bright and fragrant, 
are not thomless." 

Anxious to relieve, without seeming to 
notice her, she said carelessly, " Lucy, do 
go into my dressing-room, and put away 
those pearls I so heedlessly left there last 
night, you see I am getting Uioughtless too." 

Lucy gladly availed herself of the oppor- 
tunity, and retreated ; she threw herself on 
the sofa, not to slumber, as she had done 
the night before, but to weep bitterly ; she 
more than 'ever lamented the folly of being 
persuaded to conceal any thing firom Alicia, 
who could now have given her so much 
comfort and advice, she determined to see 
Howard as soon as possible, and insist upon 
his releasing her. 

As Lucy came to this c<mclusion, she 
raised her eyes to the dressing table, and 
they rested on the still blooming rose ; she 
remembered his wordfii as he gave it, and 
her purpose was shaken. — ** Take this bud, 
Lucy, and trust me till its leaves are with- 
ered, and its beauty gone; if your heart 
cannot bear this test, you do not love me." 

" Oh !" said she, " I must wait, and per- 
haps," she added, "my hopes may perish 
like its fragrance." 

Though overwhehned with sorrowful 
feelings at the time, long before evening 
came, she had forgotten her grief, as the 
flower shakes off the dew of night from its 
leaves, vdthout remembering the crystal 
drops which have rested on it; and she 
prepared for the theatre with nearly as 
light a heart as she had for the ball. Was 
she not to meet him 1 / 

Alicia and herself, in their Spanish hats 
and drooping feathers, looked very lovely; 
Alicia was not much older than Lucy, 
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though her graver mamier made her appear 
so; she was about mneteen, somewhat tall- 
er than Lucy, with a calm, fhll hasel eye, 
fair brow and delieatet^eek } her continual 
repose of manner was refrei^ing and de- 
hghtfbl, while the intelligence of her coun- 
tenance, and wisdom of her remarks, pre- 
sented a complete contrast to the vc^atile 
Lucy ; around her were generally seen the 
lively and gay of their circle, but the move 
sedate sought the society of AHcia. 

Soon after they enter^ the box, Howard, 
(Lucy's shadoir,) joined them, and almost 
exclusively occupied her attenticm. In the 
joy of hearing bis whi^)ered protestations 
of afiection, ^e forgot the chagrin of the 
morning, and Alicia was painfuUy sensible 
of the depth of her rcigard for him, by her 
looks, although she could not imagine that 
Lucy, with all her thoughtlessness, had 
done more than encourage him, by rbckit- 
ING his attentions, or that he had asked for, 
or she granted a further indulgence, she 
hmged to speak to her sister, but restrained 
her feelings, thinking Jt best to await her 
confidfflM^, as precipitancy could do no 
good ; after a little time she observed Lucy, 
who sat on the bench in front of her, ear^ 
nestly speaking to Howard, and that she 
became deadly pale from some answer he 
gave; then again the blood suffused her 
cheek, and she once more smiled. 

" What can they be conversing about," 
thought she, "that so 'powerfully aflects 
Lucyl" 

Her anxiety prevented her attending to 
th« play, and in vun did Captain wal- 
singham make his most graceful bow, or 
utter his most approved compliments, or be- 
stow his most radiant smile, she saw no- 
thing but Lucy, and as soon as possible, 
proposed retiring. She was anxious to in- 
terrupt any thing like a love-scene between 
those she was observing, particularly after 
her father's remariu in the morning, and 
she determined to prevent her sister's en- 
tangling herself where only imeasiness was 
to be expected for all parties. 

The cause of Lucy's emotion was this ; 
she took the earliest apportunity of entreat- 
ing Howard to release her from her painful 
secret, " Mr. Granby," said she, " if you 
knew how very dbtressing it is to me to see 
Alicia suspecting some want of confidence 
on my part, and yet be constri^ned to main- 
tain it, you would relinquish a concealment 
so unnecessary. Let me only tell her, and 
I will be satisfied to be silent to all others." 

" Of course. Miss Malcolm can do as she 
wishes; I pretend to no power over her; 
one word however, I must say ; if what I 
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have Teqnested to be kept secret, is levesied 
NOW, we may never meet sgain." 

*'0h, Howard!" exdakned Lucy, with 
lier usual impmdence, lookkig pale and agi- 
tated, " do not talk of separatioM, k is death 
to the heart that loves, only remain with me 
and I can endure any trial.'' 

The hani^ed color was recalled by the 
onseen pressure of her hand, and the 
whisp«ned "Thank ywi, dearnt, believe 
and trust me," followed by expressions of 
deep regard ; and the smile she gave in ex- 
change told her heart was his, and that no 
diade of suspicion darkened its joy. 

The ikct is, Howard Granby was involv- 
ed in some pecuniaiy difficulty, which he 
knew would prevent ^s marrying at pre- 
sent, and he had also an affair more serious 
to arrange, before he could, vrith prudence, 
permit his engagement to be known. He 
was aware that he was no &vorite with 
Frederick Malcolm, and dreaded making 
him acquainted with his embarrassments, as 
it might prevent a union with his ^ster, 
whom he ardently loved. 

Her feelings were not considered in the 
case, selfish, like most of the world, he 
shrunk from pain for himself but did not 
think of HER eurly hopes to be blighted, 
and the joyousness of youth to be clouded 
with sorrow and disappointment He wfy 
thought of his own grief; if his dishonor was 
revealed, and therefore he avoided any thing 
more than those ^attentions before othecs, 
which many paid the sisters. It was only 
to herself the vows and declarations of ex- 
dusive regard were breathed, and Freder- 
ick was deceived. 

Haj^y would it have been for Lucy, if 
eircumstances had never changed! Her 
early dreams of k>ve, were ting^ with the 
rosy thits vHth which youth eolors every 4 
picture. Why is ^s meridian so offcen over- 
shadowed by care, and its evening so often 
dosed in daricness 1 Becatne instability 
is stamped on FEfiLiNOS as vrdl as things, 
and as the latter fade and perish, so does 
the advance of time bring vrith it decay and 
change to the heart's emotions ! However 
bright then, may be the caning of life, let 
us remember that as the morning light must 
give away to the noontide, and that again 
to the shades of night, so advancing, time 
must bring a variation to us; and let us, 
while possessed of youth and vigor, be pre- 
paring for the sober scenes of our exis- 
tence, so that when change and disa]!^int- 
ment DO COME, we may not be in despair ! 
to be prq[)ared for misfortune deprives it of 
half its sting! 

But to return, Howard Granby's second 




source of embarFsssmeat was one of 1 
things so lightly thought of by men, and 
so often seriously felt by women. He had, 
the previous summer, while on a tour, 
through the Northern States, in search of 
pleasure, met an interesting girl, to whom 
be had devoted himself not that he was al- 
together in love, but it was a pleasant 
way of passing away the time, while he 
remained at Long Branch. He liked her 
exceedingly, she was so gentle, so pure in 
thought, so mild ! yet he never tdd her by 
word or look that his feelings were not those 
of love. Had he done so, there would have 
been one wounded heart less in the worid 
to require a record. 

> 'Tis true, he did not ask her to marry 
him, not whisper that she possessed his tS- 
fectiims, but words could not have told 
MORE than those daily, hourly attentions, 
which spoke in language not to be misunder- 
stood; that hanging on every look and smile; 
that insensibility to others, and thrilling 
intensity of interest in all concerning her; 
thi9 to a guileless heart What did it mean '^ 
" He k>ved her 1" She thought it strange 
he had never explicitly spoken on the sub- 
ject of his regard, but then she could not 
doubt it; when he was about to bid her 
&r^)7ell afler this intercourse of six weeks, 
(which every lady knows is equal to si^ 
months at a fashionable watering-place;} 
he gently pressed her hand, and warmly ex- 
pressed a hope of seeing her soon in New- 
York. 

With all his levity, he could not help feel- 
ing he had gone too far, for an honorable 
man, and he determined to call on his re- 
turn to the city, and renevr his attentions. 
But long before she had forgotten the past, 
(women's memories are tenacious !) the re- 
collection of it had i^iinished from his mind, 
or if a thought did cross his mind, it was 
vHth an exclamation of "What a thought- 
less fellow I was then ! Surely, she ought 
not to have taken my attentions seriously ; 
I never told her I loved her ; yet women 
are so apt to imagine every thing we say or 
do is meant in earnest." Had they never 
met again, Howard Granby would have 
been, perhaps, a happier and more honorable 
man, but fate decreed it otherwise ; a cele- 
brated author has thus expressed his opin- 
ion of woman's love. It is true : 

" Who can compare the worldly^ and 
empty fondness of a man, to the rich idola- 
try of a devoted girl 1 A thousand thoughts 
distract — a thousand passions are the substi- 
tutes for the devotion of a man — ^but to love, 
is the purpose — to be loved, the consolation 
— to be faithful, the religion of a woman ! 
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and when she gives her heart away, she 
gives a jewel, which, if it does not make 
the wearer richer than CroBsos, leaves her 
poor indeed !" 

As Granby sauntered around the lighted 
halls of a fashionable assembly in New- 
York, dome months after his summer excur- 
sion, with two or three companions, who, 
like himself^ were surveying the company, 
they approached a party who were slowly 
walking through the apartments, a little in 
advance of our observers, and in a position 
which left th^ fdces unseen. 

There was a tall, graceful, but very deli- 
cate figure, leaning on the arm of a lady 
rather advanced in life, who, in turn, was 
supported by a young and handsome man. 
They appeared to move slowly, to suit the 
comfort of the delicate girl beside them. A 
low cough now and then, told that she had 
b«en, or was still an invalid. 

** I never saw any person so changed as 
that girl is," said one of Howard's friends, 
** I remember when she was the brightest 
and loveliest of our belles, and now she 
seems more fit for her grave than an assem- 
'bly; but I have understood she struggles 
with her feelings, in order to lessen the 
anxiety of her mother sj^d brother." 

" Who is she V asked Howard, " 1 can- 
not see her face, but am really interested in 
her appearance." 

" The cause of her ill health is a romantic 
affair, as the story goes. It seems she fell 
in love with a youth, whose name I did not 
hear, from his extreme attention to her 
somewhere or other, last summer. He, it 
appears, was only plibtino, while she was 
SERIOUS ; he having contrived to kill time 
agreeably, decamped, while the poor girl 
unwisely allowed love 

'* Like m wonn i' the bud, 

To prey on her damask dieek \" 

and rob it of its beauty and bloom, and is 
now the invalid you see." 

This was said hurriedly, as they walked 
on. Howard felt an intense anxiety to get 
a look at her face, fox something whispered, 
(was it conscience 1) he had seen that form 
before. They walked on quickly, and re- 
turned ; as they agsdn drew near the party, 
Granby a^ onoe beheld directly before him, 
the dejected and pale, but still beautiftil 
countenance of Isabella Stanton ! she was 
looking on the floor, as he passed, she rais- 
ed her mild eyes ; in an instant their sad ex- 
pression disappeared — the blood rushed tu- 
^ multuously over her face and neck, and 
flk again retreated, leaving her cheek so deadly 
S- pale, that she seemed on the verge of faint- 




ing. But a woman seldom loses aH self- 
possession, however intensely she may suf- 
fer ; she calmly returned the agitated bow 
of him who had, at that moment, exclusive- 
ly occupied her thoughts. Isabella felt she 
had been trifled with> and wa# inclined to 
resent the neglect of Howard. At first, 
she received his renewed attentions coldly, 
(for he Joined her immediately,) she remem- 
y bered six months had passed, and she had 
heard nothing from him, and could not^ 
doubt he had wilfl/lly neglected her. She 
knew he had been among the gay and hap- 
py. Why had he not called 1 Why had 
he not written 1 — all this told there was a 
change. But what cannot love efieotl 
Before the evening was over, he had con- 
vinced her that unavoidable business and 
occupation prevented his visithig — that 
he only went into company with £e hope 
of meeting her — that his search hitherto 
had been in vain — but now society would 
be tolerable, since she once more conde- 
scended to enliven it, and a variety of other 
plausibilities, which men of the world, 
(alias HEARTLESS PASHIONISTS,) kuow so 
well how to use, were poured into her not 
unwilling ear. 

It is not wonderful, that the unusual 
color in her cheek, and the cheerfulness in 
her eye, called forth her brother's comment 
of-^" Well, IsabeUa, I think we wiB take 
you often into company, one night's dissi- 
pation has done wonders ; you will soon for- 
get you are an invalid." 

Algernon Stanton did not know how 
easily the eye brightens and the cheek 
blooms, when the heart is at rest ! As How- 
ard placed her in the carriage, he whispered 
in hid old familiar tone, " May I call to- 
morrow without fearing a scold?" The 
hasty "Oh yes!" told the pleasure the 
promised visit would give. 

" Am I going to marry Isabella StantonT* 
asked Granby of his heart, when he was 
alone in his chamber that night, "if not, 
why do I pursue a course which roust < end 
in misery to her, and ^honor to myself 1 
Had I not better at once relinquish my at- 
tentions 1 But I like the girl, and I can- 
not Psha! psha! what does it ngni^ ? 

I will go a little into her society, and if I 
find she really cares far me, wl^ then I will 
do the thing handsomely, and marry her — 
I hate the ic^ of matrimony now, however. 
I cannot bear to be tied down to home and 
domestic pursuits, and all that, I am not 
twenty-two yet,* and must keep my libertj 
a little longer. Psha! Isabella has too Jl 
much sense to take every thing I say or do flk 
■eriou^, she knows I am young and S- 
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TH0tJ0HTLE8S» and receive! mj galiontry as 
it is meant Now, &r sleep and dreams of 
the Uue-eyed lassie," so saying, he luUed 
his conscience to repose, wlUle he sunk to 
his slumbers. 

Are any ready to condemn him 't If 
such are among the young and fashionable 
of his own sex, let them pause, and ask 
their own hearts if they do not find there 
some accusing spirit? Are they guiltless 
of trifling with feelings which ought to 
have beeji sacred 1 Have they never 
pledged themselves by actions which were 
stronger than words ; and which, if words 
tad-accompanied them, would have stamped 
the possessors vdth dishonor, had they been 
forgotten or neglected 1 

The next day Howard paid his virit. 
Another and another followed. He was 
Isabella's attendant on horseback— in her 
walks, indeed, everywhere ; stiU he did not 
breathe a syllable, which might directly be 
construed into an oflbr of his hand. 

At length, he was obliged to go to Balti- 
more on business — again, he bade farewell 
— again, declared his regret at the necessi- 
ty of leaving — again, hoped to see her soon 
— again received her tearful adieu. Once 
arrived at his destination, pleasure and dis- 
sipation became his mistressr-and Isabella 
was forgotten I It wm amid the gay scenes 
of that beautiful city, Howard saw Lucy 
Malcohn. He then first experienced the 
sensation of true and ardent attachment, 
he did love her intensely ; but the thought 
of his half-pledged honor to Isabella made 
him tr«nble for the consequences; he 
dieaded the shock to her sensibility, (for 
be could not deceive himself as to her re- 
gard,) and he feared a disappointment to his 
hopes, if the pure-minded Lucy discovered 
the wrong he had done another. He trust- 
ed, by deferring the knowledge of his re- 
cent engagement, to arrange things in such 
a way as to break off a particular acquaint- 
ance with Miss Stanton, without evil re- 
sults. How this was to be done, he could 
not determine, but left it to his ingenuity to 
extricate him from his dilemma. 

He knew if he allowed Lucy to speak on 
the subject to AHcia, there would arise 
questions as to his situation and drcum- 
stances, which might lead to unpleasant re- 
sults. After the conversation at the theatre, 
he saw something must be done directly ; 
Lucy*8 impatience, together with her ex* 
treme heedlessness, rendered it impossible 
to continue the concealment. He expected 
some abrupt disclosure, and therefore spoke 
fh seriously of their meeting no more, wh«a 




she urged him to allow her to make con- 
fession to her sister. 

His pecuniary embanaasroents alaopress- 
ed heavily upon him, and he determined to 
make a de^rate effort to relieve himself, at 
the gaming table, where, unhaf^y, he was 
too often successfiiL In order to free himr 
self finom the love affair, he concluded to 
^risit New- York, and by calling on Isabella 
only as a friend, convince her at once that 
nothing more than friendship had before 
actuated him. Thus men reason— they do 
not reflect upon the aching heart— the weari- 
ed spirit of the forsaken— but there is a re- 
tribution for them as sure as it is deserved. 

* Oh, love I what is it in this itvorld of oar's 
That makes it fatal to be loved ? Ah, why 

With cypress -branches dos't thoa wre^ thy 
bowers. 
And make diy best interpreter a sigh V 

The evening previous to Granby*s de- 
parture, he called at Col. Malcolm's, but 
found no opportunity for conversing with 
Lucy ; for a moment as he leaned over the 
harp she was playing, he whispered, " I am 
obliged to leave you, my Lucy, for a week ; 
but my heart will remain with you— tell me 
that I shall not be forgotten — and above all, 
remember your promise of keeping my se- 
cret until I RETURN, at all events, let no- 
thing cause you to reveal it — give me the 
flower you wear, dearest!" she silently 
complied with his request, and pressing the 
hand which presented it, he observed a tear 
start to her eye, but she did not speak. 

Afterwards, he spoke generally of his in- 
tended visit to New- York, and asked if he 
could execute any commissions for the la- 
dles. Alicia was relieved, she scarcely 
knew why, when he announced his intend- 
ed departure, she felt that Lucy's happiness 
was becoming involved, and dreaded the 
future for them all." 

With all hi& courtesy and agreeable man- 
ners, Alicia could not like him ; there was 
an artificial air about him which she dis- 
trusted; and both her father and brother 
were any thing but pleased with him. How 
could she do otherwise but tremble for her 
youthful sister i 

Soon after he was 'gone Lucy retired. — 
A weight seemed to press, upon her heart, 
and she foresaw trial and misfortune. Her 
spirits were depressed, and she felt misera- 
ble, when a letter was brought;, breathing 
undiminished regard, which, in a measure, 
restored her to cheerfulness. "A week will 
soon be over," said she, " and then he witl 
come back again." y ' ^ ^ / / i L- 
[to be continued. J 
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MARTIAL JU8TI0B. 
Whilst I was lately at Cherbourg, a town 
in Normandy, celebrated as having been, in 
1692, the scene of a naval combat, I found 
one subject engrossing universal attention, 
viz : the condemnation of a young soldier, 
by a council of wair, to death, for having 
lifted his hand against his corporal. 

As it is easy in France to obtain permis- 
sion to visit persons under sentence of death, 
my curiosity prompted me to go and see the 
soldier in whom the whole population seem- 
ed to take so lively an interest ; and having 
ascertained that he was confined in the fort 
of Cluezquerrlle, I set off, and in a few mi- 
nutes arrived at his cell. 

I found him to be a young man, about 
twenty-five years of age, rather tall, with 
an open countenance, and a firm step. I 
advanced towards him ; he rose and receiv- 
ed me a 2a milUaire^ that is, without cere- 
mony, and, addressing himself to me, said, 
"A man's last moments are always curious, 
and pregnant with matter for reflection : I 
invite you to be present at my execution, 
and you will see how a soldier can die."-r- 
Then parodying one of Portier's most fa- 
mous scenes, he exclaimed, **What is 
death ? Death is the mere alleviation of a 
sensitive mind." 

Henrie (so the young soldier called him- 
self) told me that he enlisted in the army 
voluntarily, and had been sent into the first 
company of fuzileers, stationed in the fort of 
Cluezquerrlle, and that on the 15th of July, 
whilst still laboring tinder a quantity of 
wine he had drank the night before, whilst 
celebrating the taking of the Bastilej he had 
struck his corporal, and had been tried by a 
council of war, and unanimously declared 
to be guilty, and condemned to die. 

He was interrupted in his narrative by 
the entrance of the captain appointed to 
draw up a report of the case, who exhorted 
him, in the most fHendly manner, to appeal 
Against the judgment of the court : but his 
entreaties were in vain : nothing could al- 
ter the determination of the prisoner. " I 
am aware," said he, " of the gravity of my 
fiiult ; I know that the law punishes it with 
death, and I preffer undergoing my sentence 
to running the hazard of its being mitigated 
into imprisonment and chains, which would 
for ever stamp my forehead with ignominy, 
and" tarnish the honor of my fhmily." The 
captain thpn withdrew, and I went out with 
h\m, and as we walked from the fort to the 
town, he related a variety of actions, all 
equally honorable to the prisoner. 

" He must be saved," said I, in " spite of 
himself." 
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" Our miliary code," replied the captain, 
'' is so severe, I would almost say so bar- 
barous, that I despair of being able to snatch 
him from impending death." Then press- ^ 
ing my hand, he added, "^farewell t and 
since it was I who in the council supported 
the accusation against him, so shall it be for 
me to obtain the king's commissary — the 
power to appeal against the judgment 

The appeal against the judgment was 
made, and whilst the afiair was under re- 
vision, I paid the courageous prisoner seve- 
ral visits, during which I recognized in him 
many excellent qualities, though coupled 
with a violent and impetuous character. I 
even, in a measure, became attached tohitn, 
and was buoying kirn with a hope of regain- 
ing his liberty , when a decision of the council 
ratified the original sentence, fixed the day 
of execution, and, in a moment, destroyed 
the glimmerings of hope my better views 
had kindled. 

At last the fatal day came, and the hour 
of execution was fixed for five in the after- 
noon. About three he expressed a wish for 
some refreshment, and half a bottle of wine. 

" You see," said he, smiling, "I am re- 
solved to take advantage of the short time 
I have to live." 

His modest repast being finished, he be- 
gan, with the utmost composure, to distri- 
bute among those comrades who visited 
him the various trifles he possessed. At 
half-past four he was informed that the mo- 
ment had arrived for him to quit the prison. 

Arrived at the fata! spot, where the whole 
garrison was drawn out, but without their 
arms, Henrie emptied his pipe to give it to a 
person who was standing by him. During 
the reading of the sentence, which the fKl- 
tering voice of the captain rendered hardly 
audible, Henrie interrupted him, 8a3ring, 
"Enough! enough!" Then, having re- 
quested that his eyes might not be covered, 
and, as a last favor, that he himself might 
be permitted to give the signal to the piquet 
of twelve men appointed to the execution, 
he addressed a few words to the ofiScers 
who were near him, embraced his confessor, 
and, bidding him retire, advanced with a 
firm and resolute step, without betraying 
the slightest symptom of trouble or hesita- 
tion, and placed himself at the appointed 
distance between the piquet ; then drawing 
himself up, with a voice that betrayed not 
the least alteration, he went through the 
military exercise with as much courage as 
precision. At the word " fire !" the fatal 
report was heard ; an instantaneous horror 
seized the numerous spectators, and Hen- 
rie, the brave, had ceased to exist. 
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House of Hefuge, New- York,— Since the 
establishment of this iostitation in 1825, 3123 
children have been received there. 

The boys in the institution have* been em- 
ployed, during the past year, in chair-making, 
and in the manufacture of razor strops. 

Bankrupts.'^'No less than 40,000 applica- 
tions for the benefit of the bankrupt law have 
been made ; not including those filed in North 
Carolina or Louisiana. The aggregate indebt- 
edness of these is supposed to be fully 03* Two 
Hundred Millions of Dollars! 

Literature and tlu Art».^The dumber of 
books of every description, written in living and 
dead languages, printed and published at Paris 
in the year 1842, and deposited in the library, 
was 6.445 ; of engravings, prints and lithographs, 
1.941 i and of musical pieces, 395. Total, 8.781 . 

yew Buildings erected.— "Somber of build- 
ings erected in this city in 1842, 912 ; in 1841, 
971.' Of the 912 erected last year, 522 are 
brick buildings, 134 of wood, 31 brick s'oresf 
42 brick and granite stores, 138 brick dwellings 
and stores, and 2 stone churches. 

African Squadron.— The expense of this 
squadron is estimated at $424,242 ; the number 
of oflBcers to be attached to them, at 82 ; of 
petty ofEcers, seamen and marines, at 626 ; their 
annual expense, except for wear and tear, 
$941,182; and the annual cost of repairing 
them, at $40,000. 

The number of guns which it is expected to 
hare afloat in the Navy during the current year, 
is estimated at 946 ; and the totaJ expense of the 
establishment during the same, at $6,983,245. 

Pension Act. — We deem it of importance to 
state, that the widows of revolutionary soldiers 
endiled to receive pensions under the Acts of 
7th July, 1838, and of 23d August. 1842, and 
the resolution of 16ih August, 1842, for five 
years from the 4th of March, 1836, are entitled 
by the Act approved on the 3d of Mach, to re- 
ceive the same aimuity or pension, for one year 
from the 4th of March, 1843. 

MormoiM.— Three hundred Mormons arriv- 
ed at New-Orleans on the 15th of March, in 
the ship Swantoo, from Liverpool They were 
bound for Nauvoo. 

Great Snow Storm. — On the night of the 
16th of March, we had the deepest fall of snow 
which has appeared for several years. It com- 
menced about 7 o'clock, and continued, attend- 
ed by a furious gale from the north-east, foi 
twelve hours uninterraittingly. The average 
depth next rooming was two ieet. About 4 
o'clock, A. M., the gable end of a three story 
brick building in Washington-street was blown 
down, and, falling through the roof of an ad- 
joining frame house, killed a woman, and se- { 



verely wounded her three cbildrM. The dam- 
age to the shipping was severe, but not to the 
apprehended extent. Fean were entertained 
for the safety of the Great WeMem, which had 
sailed a few hours before the storm commenced, 
but. as s^e was sp<^en a day or two after, - all 
safe and well." tliose apprehensions were aet 
at rest The weather has ever since continued 
very stormy and cold, and it would seem that 
Winter had claimed 4n exclusive right to a 
** second term." 

Prison Drollery.— The following piece of 
merriment was inscribed oo the walls of a cell 
by a convict in the Rhode Island Sute Prison. 
We must leave to our Naders the reasons 
which induced the Genius Loci to commit his 
musings to so curious a record -place. Its an- 
tiquity deserves iu preservation. 

YANKEE WIT. 

Frob a Pravldeaoe paper oae huadrtd jean old. 
A Grocer's Advxrtisemknt. 

To be sold by Nicolas Branch, at his refecto- 
ry, west end of the bridge-r- * 
Provisions. 

Consisting of Bread, BuUer, Cheese, Hams. 
Eggs, Salmon, NeaU Toi^es, Oysters, &c. 
ready cooked 

Agitations. 

Cider, Vitiegar, Salt, Pickles, Ac 
GRiKVAircxs. 

Pepper Sauce, Mustard, Black Pepper, Ca- 
yenne, Ac 

PUNISHUXNTS. 

Wine, Brandy, Gin, Rum, Spirits, Bitters, 
Porter, Jkc, 

Superfluities. 
Snuff. Tobacco and Segars. 
Any of the above arUcIes to be exchanged for 

NKCESSARIkS, VIZ: 

French Crow:is, Spanish Dollars, Pistareens, 
Cents, Mills, or Bank Bills. Credit for 
Payments. 

30, 60, and 90 seconds, or as long as a man 
can hold his hreaOi. 

Great Earthquake.— On the 8th of Februa- 
ry, an earthquake, producing appalling conse- 
quences to life and property, occurred in the 
windward cluster of the West India Islands. 
At Guadaloupe, from ten to fifteen thousand 
lives were lost ; subsequent reports reduce the 
number to about four thooaand. Immediately 
after the earthquake, a fire broke ouU which 
raged for some days, adding greatly to the hor- 
ror of the scene. Among the killed was the 
^American Consul : he was taken from the ruins 
with both legs broken, and put on board an 
American vessel in the harbor, but died the 
next day. At Autigua the loss of property 
was immense, and would require several mil- 
lions of pounds sterling to replace it Saba, 
St. Eustatius, Sl Bartholomew's, 8t Christo- 
pher's, Nevis, Montserrat and St. Vincent, were 
all more or less injured: A subscription has 
been opened in this city for the relkf of the 
surviving sufferers. 
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//z^. Sir John., 1 arrcslyou al the siiii oi Mrs QuicIcK': 
/tf/ Away.varlcl5l 

Draw, l5Ar3o3ph;e«l mc olTihc vilLiin* head ; 
Throw tVie Quean in the chaviviel . 
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SIR JOKW FAXLSTAFP^ , 
Thie itlutrttoter, so rich and original^ din- 
sbtent «iid truthfbil, no full of the " wicked 
will" of the great master, is, in every icn- 
pulsc, expressioa and actioay 6ne ot the 
most apirited embodymonts in the whole 
range of the dra^a, while it^ s!gency4s most 
admirably adapted to give full de'i^clopemeht 
to the innate,, unacquired qualms ft^d pro- 
pensiti^ of the most "rascaliest — sweet 
young pridce.**^ - - f ' t 

It hai by Botne been considered'' thut tjie 
character is outside of Nature^d^aL TMs 
opinion, .bewerver, dikmld derive Jie strength 
fiom the infrequency with which such char- 
acters arc met, in our cvery-day wiJks, for 
while il is, perhaps happily,, the fact; that a 
copibinaAion of dements so extxawdinary, 
not in their separate but collective existence, 
on which the individuality— the idiosyncrasy 
6{ Sir Johh ^xists, but rarely turns up in 
the huQian pack, yet we <k now and then 
laeet. an > ingrain representative, m mniv of 
abundant marrow i^id jolli£cation^o^ asm^rt 
wit, a Mustering braggart tongue, an infinite 
cot^$t^lation, or rather a restless meteor lof 
merriinent, coruscating itnd blazing away 
through existence. In these men^, or rather, 
in such a man, (for you find bu^ one in an 
age,) you will soon discover a IsBghing con- 
fident, hail-fellow kiad of effrontery, whicli 
coning, as it would seem, from the whole 
heart 'does aot dbplease y k however requires 
shrewd management^ and in the haodrof tn 
Qflskilfiil peraoB would soon spoii the tolera- 
tioa of patronage. This the poet has most 
happily kept in. view, rendering the knight's ' 
" feu de joie"* of spirit sufficiently sharp' to 
amuse, and sufficienUy suppressed not to 
obtrude, and enaUing his frotticking familiar- 
ity to sit qjuite pleasantly on the prince's dig- 
nity.. Of thesff rezoarks the following scene 
from Henry IV, is probably the best illus- 
tration. ' ^ 

P. Hkk. Did I ever call for tiiee to pay tBy 
part? 

Fal. No ; I'll give thee thy dtie, thoa hast 
paid all there. 

P. HiN. Yea, and elsewhere* so far. as ray 
coin would Btretch ; and where itf would QOt».r 
have used my credit. , 



Fal. Yea, and so used it, that were it, not 
here apparent that thou art heir apparent,— But, 
r pr'yniee, sweet wag, dhall there be gallows 
standini^ in Evgland* When thoa < arc king ?, aod 
resoluUDQ thus fobbed as' it is,; with the ruttjT 
curb of old father antick ^he law T Do not theu^ 
when thou art king, hang a thief, 
t P. HiN. No ; thoti shalt. . 
. -^Ai.. SbaU if Ob nxe^t bgrcho Lord; rn\Ht 
a brave judge. , 

P. Hen. Thoujudgestf^lse already; I meaiv 
thbn shalt have the hai^ipg of the thieves, and' 
so beoonw a rare hangman. 

Fau.. We\\f Hal, well ; and in soMto sort k 
jumps with my.bomoarra^ w^M as waking- ii» 
the court, I can tell you, . 

P Hew, For obtaming ot suits T 

Fali Yea, for obtaining^ of suits; whereof 
the hapgiMn hath xko lean* wardrobe. 'SUood, 
I am as melaochply as a J;ib ca^ or a lugged 
bean ^ 

V. HETf. Or an old lion ; or a lover's lute. 

FAt. Yea, or the- -drone of a Lincolnshire 
bagpipe. 

P, Hen. • What styett tho* to a^haret orr w 
melancholy of Moor-dijcb ? 

Fal Thou hast the most unsavory similes : 
and art, indeed, the- most comparative, rascal- 
iestrr-sweet yomig»prince?j*-But, Halrlpr'ythee-, 
trouble me no more irith ^nity. I would t»- 
God,, thou and I knew where a commodity of 
good names were to be bought : An old lord of 
mo council rated me* the other day in the street' 
a^MMBt you, sirs but I marked him not ; and yet 
he talk'd very wisely,, buftl regarded him notq 
and yet he talked wisely, i^nd in ih© street loc^, 

P. Hen. Thou didst well; foe wisdom cries : 
oat in the streets, andtio mart re^txis it^ 

Fal. O thoo kasi damnablo it^tttion r and" 
art, indeed, able (b corrupt a BSiac. Thoiuihastt 
done much harm upon me, HaL-f--Gpd fcwgiv©', 
thee for it ! Before I knew thee, Hal,- 1 knew 
nothing; and now am I, if a Wan sliould sneak 
tnil> little better thatj oae of the wicked^ P» 
must give over t>»is life, and i will »ivc it overp 
by the Lord, an I do not, I am a viUian* I'll be^. 
damned for never a king's son jn Cliristendomi 
- P. Hen Where shall' we lake a purse to- 
moyr o w . Jack ? 

Fal. Where tl*ou will, lad, 111 make one ^. 
an I do not, call me viliain, and Ipftfe mo. 

P. Hen. 1 seea good amendment of life- inv 
thee ; from praying, to purSe-taking. 

In the entire of this character, in Henry 
I V^ we see nothing to which it were critical 
to attach the phrase "TidiculouSj" although- 
in the various scenes and situations there is* 
ample room for it ; the eccentricities of Sit 
John being merely the pastime of the Prince., 
This is one great element of the kniglu.'a» ( 
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populiurity, and comequently, althoagh un- 
aided by one moral claim upon our sennfaili* 
ty, we are enra{>turod with his " vein." His 
blustering, bullying braggadacio, Ub svi al- 
lowing of successive measures of sack, and 
his love of lying, which in the same breath he 
will belie the utterance of— none of them of- 
fimd us, so skilfully are they all interwoven 
with the natural burlesque. His humour is 
jof that peculiar naivete which seems to argue 
all things as made for present enjoyment ; 
there is no other tense in his conjugation of 
character — neither past nor future — all is 
the present***the sparkling, laughing, pare- 
killing present; all circumstances are only 
Ids fbotballs and his world (the Boar's Head 
Tavern) but his play ground. There is no 
appearance of imposition, for the sake of im- 
position, in his manner, no overreaching for 
repartee and making it a seeming art — a dry 
elaborate story : for joke and jest are around 
him scattered obedient to his will. In this 
respect we find a wide difference between 
the Fallstaff of Henry IV and that of the 
Alerry Wives of "Windsor, this may be ac- 
counted for byihe fact that the latter was 
done " ^ order," the former was the free un- 
fettered creation of Genius; in the latter, 
the circumstances arc formed and fashioned 
out to suit the words lying, as it were, in wait, 
to soit this lover of •* the humour letters," In 
the former external occasions are undisturb- 
ed and undisplaced to suit, but are suited; 
in the latter the time — the placc^he event 
^the persons are drilled and uniformed, 
fitted for " active service," in the former they 
arc the goers and comers of actual life. The 
latter is a work of Ait-^he former an im- 
personation of Natare. Hence the great 
superiority of the one in camparison with 
the other. The fact is that Gknius seldom 
succeeds in remodeUiag, and k seldom p^- 
foot at second attempts. A pleasant pas- 
sage of " cart and tierce"— the interviews at 
the Boards Head between the " Diana's for- 
esters — gentlemen of the phad»— minions 
of the moon"— in which to the charge of 
cowardice, of the occasion of the purse-tak- 
ing adventure, Fallstaff bullies through a ly- 
ing defence, returning the charge most adroit- 
ly, will give the reader a good idea of Fall- 
staff's logical lying— it occurs in the second 
act, scene fourth, of Henry IV. 

PoiKS. 'Zounds, ye fat paunch, and ye csll 
me coward. I'll stab tbee. 

Fat« I call thee coward ! Til see thee damn- 
ed erel call thee coward: but I would give a 
thousttod pomid, I ccold ran as fast as thou 
\ canst You are atimght enough in the ^ould* 
\f ers, you care not who see* your back: Call 
c| you that baclting of your friends ? A plaoruo 
Sjr upon such backing ! gire me them that wfll face 



me.**— Give me a cup of sack ; — I am a logue if 
I dra1i1^ to<lay. 

f Hin; O liflam, diy lips are scarce wiped 
since thoa drunk'st last 

Fal. All's oae for that A plagne of all 
cowainds. sdU say I. f fle drink; 

P. HlM. What's the matter 7 

Fal. What's the matter ? there be fonr of 
OS here have ta'ea a thousand pound this x 



mg. 

P. Hxil. Where is it, JtcK? where is it 7 

Fal. Where is it? taken from us it is; a 
hundred upon poor four of na. 

P. Itiii. What, a hnndred, man ? 

Fal. I am a rogue, if I were not at half- 
sword with a dozen of them two hours togetb- 
er. I have 'scap'd bv miracle. I am ei^ 
times thrust through the doublet; four through 
the hose : my buckler cut throngh and throng t 
my sword haoUediyte a hand-saw, etet Hgnuim 
I never dealt better since I waa a maa: att 
would not do. A plague of all cowards !^-4et 
them speak ; if they speak mof e or less than 
trtith, they are viluans, and the ^sons of dark- 
apsst 

P. Hbii. Speak, sirs ; how was it 7 

Gaps. We foor set upon some doxeiir"- 

Fax. Sixteen, at least, my lord. 

Gads. And bonfid them. 

Para No, no^ they were not booiid. 

Fal. Yoa regaei they were boond, every man 
of them ; or t am a Jew, else, an Sbrew Jew. 

Gads. As we were sharing, some six or seven 
firesh men set upon na,— ^- 

Fal. And uabonnd the rest, and then come 
in the other. 

P. HcN. What fought you with them all 7 

Fal. All? I know not what ye call all : but 
if I foufi:ht not with fifty of them, I am a bunch 
of radiab e if there were not two or three and 
fifty upon poor old Jack, then I am no two-log- 
ged creature. 

PoiNS. 'Pray God, you have not murdered 
some of them. 

Fal. Nay» that^s past praying for : for I have' 
pemiered two of them ; two, I am sure, I hav« 
paid ; two ro^s in buckram suiu. I tell tbee ^ 
what, Hal, — if I tell a lie, spit in my face, call 
xhe liorse. Thou knowest my old ward ; —here 
I lay, and thaa I bore my porrit Four rogues 
in biickram let driv^ at me.;.^— 

P. Hkk. Vha^ fpur? thou saidst b«t two,, 
even now. 

Fal. Pour, Hal. I told thee four. 

PoiNS. Ay, av« be said four. 

Fa^ These toor oameall a^fiwot, a*id mebhr 
thrust at me. I made no more ado, but took aU 
their seven points in my target thus. 

P. lilN. Seven ? why, there were but four, 
even now. 

Fal. In badcrani. 

PoiNS. Ay, four, io buckram sult^ 

Fal. Seven, by these hilts, or I am a villain 
else. 

P. HtN. Pr'ythee, let him alone ; we shall 
have more anon. 

Fal. Dost thou hear me. Hal ? 

P. Hen. Ay, and mark thee too, Jack. 

Fal. :Bo so, for k Is worth the listening ta 
These nine in buckram, that I told thee of, 

P. H»w. 80, two more already 

Fal. Their points being brokeni*— 

Poms: down M\ their hose. 

Fal. Be^an to give me grdund ; but I follow- 
ed me close, came in foot utid hand : and, with 
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a th^ttght^ 'sevcm of the eleven I ptid. 

P. Hfe.N. O monbtrpaf I eleven biickrfun men 
grown o»t of twd i ^ 

Fal. But, as the devil would ba)ve ir« tliveie 
misbegotten knaves in Kendal gi^en» CMoe at 
my back, and let drive at me i — for it wag so 
dark, Hal, that thou, could'st not see thy hand. 

P. Hen. These lies are like the father that 
begets them : gross as a mountain, open, palpa- 
ble. Whv, thou olay-braii;^4 fi?P/' ^0^ knptty- 
pated fool : thou — : — n 

Fal. What, art thou mad t art thou mad ? is 
nbt the truth, the truth ? 

P. Hen.. Why could'st thou Hnpw these men 
in Kendal green, when it was , so dark thou 
couid'st not see thy handt come, tell us your 
reason r What aayest thoii to lh?s 7 

PoiNS. Come, your reason, .fac^tyfrar reason. 

Fal. What, upoo compulsion i No; were I 
at the strappado, or all ibe racks ip the world, I 
would not tell you on compulsion. Give you a 
reason on compulsion! if reasons Were as plenty 
as blackberries, I would give no tnaQ a- reason 
npon compulsion. 

We cannot resist the tetpptatton of the 
following : Sir John to get rid of his debts 
to his hostess, asserts he has b^ii robbed in 
her house. 

Fal. How now, dame PaTttet>tbe hen ? have 
you inquired yet who picked ii^y o^cket t 

Host. Why, Sir John ! what qo you think. 
Sir Jphn ? Do you think I keep thieves in my 
house ? I hai^ searched, t have inqaired, lo lias 
my husband, man by man^ boy \fy b^y. servant 
by servant ; the tithe of a hair was never lest in 
my house before. 

Fal. You lie, hostess : Bardolph was shaved 
and lost many a hair : and I'll be Ewom, my 
pocket was picked.; (70 to, youai^ a woman, 
go- 

Host. Who ? I defy tliee : I was nevftr call- 
ed 80 in mine own house before.: 

Fal. Go 10, 1 know you well eiwugh. , 

P 08T. No, Sir John ; you do not know me, 
Sir John ; 1 know you. Sir John : you owe me 
money, Sir John, and now you pick a quarrel 
to beguile me of it ; I bougbb you % dozen cf 
shirts to your Lack.' 

Fal. Dowlas, filthy dowlas: I have given 
them away to baker's wives, and ihey have made 
bolters of ihera. 

Host. Now, as I am a true woman, Holland 
of eight shillings an eli. You owe money here 
besides, Kir John, for your diet and by-drink- 
ings, and money lent you, four and twenty 
pound. 

Fal. He had his part of it; let him pay. 

Host. He ? alas,'he is poor ; he hath nothing. 

Fal. How ! poor? look upon his face ; What 
call you rich ? let them coin his nose, let them 
co'n his cheeks ; I'll not pay a denier. What, 
will you make a younker of mh 7 shall I not 
take mine ease in mine inn, but I shaU have my 
pocket picked ? I have lost a seal ring of my 
grandfather's, wortli forty marks. 

Host. O Jesu ! I have heard the prince tell 
him, I know not how oft, that the ring was cop- 
per. 

Fal. How, the prince is a Jack, a sneak-cup ; 
and, is* he were here, I would cudgel him like 
* a dog, if he would say so. 

dk Sir John at last follow^ his '' sweet young 
s^ Piince to the wars, is attacked and fails as 



if he were ^Jead. In thi» plight he is met 
by the Prince who pronounces an elegy attt 
his supposed remiuns: and leaves the field, 
on re-entering, however, he meets Sir John, 
who had flashed his tword in the thigh of 
Hotspur, recently slain by the Prince : the 
interview we give. 

P. Hen. I did; I saw him dead, breathless 
and bleeding. 

On the ground. 

Art thou alive ? or is it phantasy 

That plays upon our eyesight? I pr'ythee, 

speak. 
We will not trust our eyes without our ears ;— - 
Thou art jiot what thou seem'st 

Fal. No, that's certain ; I am not a double 
man -^but if I be not Jack Fallstaff, then am la 
Jack,' there ia Percy : [thrmnng the body 

dovm] 
if your father will do me any honor, so; if not 
let him kill the next Perey himself I look to 
be either earl or d^tp, I can assure you. 

P. Hen. Why, Percy I killed myself, and 
saw thee dead. '^ 

Fal. DKistihou f— Lord, terd, how this world 
is mvento lying !-*! grant yoa I was down, 
and out of breath ; ^n^ «9 was l»e ; b«t we rose 
both in an instant, and fought a long hour by 
Shrewsbury clock. ' If X may be believed, so ; 
if not, let them, ihkt should reward valor, bear 
the sin upon their own heads I'll take it upon 
my death, I gave him this wound'in the thigh ; 
if the man were . alive, and wopld deny it, I 
would make him eat a piece of my sword. 

Sueh is a delineation of the character of 
Sir John Fallstaff, of whose portly external 
mien a plate accompanies this sketch. 



OEYiwa rott JOT. 

" Mother why do you cry, and why do 
sister and Tommy cry .1 Father has not 
come home drunk, And We have not been 
obliged to run behind the 'stairs or in the 
back yard,^ as W^ sdmetimes did. Father 
looks as if he loved you, aiid when he came 
toward the house, I saw him take up little 
George and kiss him, and then he wiped the 
tear from iiis eye. Mother, don't cry. It is 
true, the farm is sold and we have been ob- 
liged to come into this log-house, and we 
have not the horses and wagons, and rice 
puddings, we used to have ; but then father 
does not drink now, and I heard him say to 
the temperance man, ' I have been befooled 
by drinking too long ; I have almost broken 
the heart of my poqr wife, and my family is 
suffering. But I mean to be a sober man.' 
Now mother, I cannot let you cry. > Father 
will get a better house, and we shall have 
shoes and clothes to wear; some of us, father 
says shall go to school, :^nd Sabbath day he . 
will take us to church, to hear the minister 
preach about the Saviour, whom you say 
you love? And now father's sober, we shall 
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uralk in th^ way tfi ^eiiyen. Butmolher, I 
can't bear to see you cry eol" 

"My son they **e not tear? of grief but 
joy. Your father has taken the pledge of 
the temperance society, I trust w« may yet 
be a happy fiimiiy.'' 



TO M****. 

O, gaze on me for I forget, 

Beneath thy glance of love, 
That earth contains misfortune yet, 

That heaven is all above. 
Let thy soft voice still sweetly siwell, 

Jts music charms my ear, 
And smile— that Wile I know fvdl ^ell, 

Will fade with pity's tear. 

O sigh not, for tbj gentle heart, 

Was never made to w.eep. 
Let tenderness, its balm impart, 

And soothe thy carea to sleep; 
Yet sigh, and smile, aoad let thkie eyes, 

Beam love's pure rays divine ; 
But give me all I ask, I prize — 

Th^ bliss to call tfiee mine. Th£ta. 



I 



ova VIOAR. 

'Twas in. the glorious mMomefa pnmt, 

The merry binlswer^ singing. 
Our village all kept holiday,. 

And the old church bells were ringing, 
When our Vicar brought from o'er the lulls. 

His young and lowly bride,. 
There was not such another one 

In all our country side. 

" Thank ye \' Godblcsviyoii all, m^ friends,!' 

He cried-, as the ohaise 4n)ve by. 
Waving his hand to all alike ; 

Th^e was gladness ia>every.eye, 
As we wished him joy-— and joy he had 

Through many a happy year ; 
And I'm sure hi»JQy%was a joy to us, 

And the gentiy far amd near. 

For he^as not like some good priests, 

Who perhaps may act aright, 
But seem to simple folk to keep 

Their talent out of sight. 
He loved society, and gained 

All hearts where'er he went; 
Yet, with his family at home 

Was cheerfid and content. 

And though Uie rich man caUed him friend, 

And bade him to his feast. 
He'd talk famili&r with the po(nv 

Nor scorn the very least. 
A kind word ever from his lips 

Would cheer the Ikboofer's heart. 




When worn with tak. Few rich men think 
H»w much kind words impart ! 

To^some it seems an ea^ thing 

To give the poor reUef ; 
But cold, reproachful charity 

Oft fills their heart with grie£ 
Not such was his t His generous soul 

Was baekfmrd to condemn, 
And what he w<Mild that men should do 

To him, he did to them. 
Blessing and blest, he lived vrith us. 

And every'Sabbath day 
Our church was crowded, for we h)ved. 

1V> hear hira preach and pray. 
*' The pleasant paths of righteousness" 

He taught his flock, and trod 
And so we verily believe 

He now is wilh his Qo&. 

'Twas on the anniversary 

Of our Redeemer's death. 
That our good Vl<*ar placidly 

Breathed fortli his latest breath. 
And, as it pass'd his lips, he told 

Hi< ehildi«n weeping by, 
^ A Christiwi's triumph this,.my dteis,. 

On such a day to die !" 

And so to Heai^en the spirit fled 

That watched our happy vale, 
And now we find the Bible-truth,. / 

''Man'sMfeiftftaaCale." 



' TRB M0TH1RR. 
A mother's heart alone can know 
The lowest depth of human Woe ; 
A mother's heart alone can feel 
The highest bliss of hun ft^i weal. 
If in a world of hate and pain,. 
Something divine doth yet rema!n. 
Something by God, in mercy given, 
To teach the soul there is a heaven 
Devoid of selfishness and sin. 
It lives a mother's breast within ; 
Is there a passion firee from guile,- 
A love that man cannot defile 1 
'Tis the true love a mother bears 
The helpless object of her cares. 
In happines^ as in distress, 
A mother knows not selfishness ; 
Her babe isoiore than. Heaven to her 
And cheerfully will she incur 
(And God will pardon, doth she err) 
Reproof and scorn for its dear sake, 
Submit to be conde.nn'd, reviled, 
To save from misery the child, [sake. 

Naught, naught in life can tempt hex to for- 



No sensible n^n ever thought abcautiM 
wife worth asmuc^as one that could dam 
his stockings and: inake » good pudding. 



i 
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FOBaBT MB NOT. 

The star that shines so pare and bright, 

Like a far-off place of bliss, 
And tells the broken-hearted 

There are brighter worlds than this ; 
The moon that courses through the sky, 

Like man's uncertain doom, 
Now shining bright with borrow'd light. 

Now wrapped in deepest gloom, — 
Or when eclips'd a dreary blank, 

A fearful emblem given 
Of the heart shut out by a siiffUI world 

From the blessed light of heaven; — ' 
The flower that freely casts its wealth 

Of perfume on the gale j 
The breeze that mourns the summer^s close, 

With melancholy wail ; 
The stream that cleaves the mountain's side, 

Or gurgles from the grot,— 
All speak in their Creator^s name, 

And say " Forget me not !" 

When man*s vain heart isswollen with pride. 

And his haughty lip is curl'd. 
And from the scomer's seat he smiles 

Contempt upon the world ; 
Where glitter crowns and coronets, 

Like stars that gem the skies, 
' And Flattery's incense rises thick 

To blind a monarch's eyes ; 
Where the courtier's tongue with &cile lie 

A royal ear beguiles; 
Where suitors live on promifes, 

And sycophants on smiles ; 
Where each as in a theatre 

Is made to play his part, 
Where the diadem hide a troubled brow. 

And the star an aching heart ; 
There, even there, 'mid pomp and power. 

Is oft a voice that calk 
"Forget me not,** in thunder, 

Throughout the palace wails. 

Or in the house of banqueting 

Where the madd'ning bowl is flush. 
And the shameless ribald boast of deeds 

For which the cheek should blush ; 
Where from the oft drain'd goblet's brim 

The eye of mirth is lit ; 
Where the cold conceits of a trifler's brain 

Pass for the coin of wit ; 
Where Flattery sues to woman's ear, 

And tells his tale again, 
And Beauty smiles upon things so mei^ 

We blush to call them men i 
Where 'tis sad to hear the flippant tongue 

Apply its hacknied arts j — [things, 

Oh ! their heads woukl be the hoUowest 

But for their hollower hearts ! 
But, hist ! the reveller's shout is stili'd 

The song, the jest forgot ; 



The hair is snapp'd the sword descends, # 
With a dread " Forget me not I" 

Go! hie thee to the rank churchyard 

Where flits the shadowy ghost, 
And see how little pride is left 

Wheron to raise a boast 
See Beauty claiming sisterhood 

With the noisome reptile worm — 
Oh, where are ail the graces fled 

That once array'd her form ! 
Fond hope no more on her smile will feed, 

Nor wither at her firown : 
Her head will rest more quiet now 

Than when it slept on dowiL 
With cloven crest and bloody shroud 

The once proud warrior lies; 
And the patriot's heart hath not a throb 

To give to a nation's cries. 
A solemn voice will greet thine ear 

As thou lingerest round the spot, 
And cry from out the s^ulchre, 

" Frail man, forget me not I" 

" Forget me not," the thunder roars 

As it bursts its sulphury cloud ; 
'Tis murmur'd by the distant hills 

In echoes long and loud ; 
'Tb written by the Almighty's hand 

In characters of flame, 
When the lightnings gleam with vivid flash 

And his wrath and power proclaim. 
'Tis murmur'd when the white wave fiiUs 

Upon the wreck strewn shore. 
As a hoary warrior bows his crest 

When his day of work is o'er. 
Go ! speed thee forth when the beamy sun 

O'erthrows the reign of night, 
And strips the scene of its misty robe, 

And arrays it in diamonds bright 
Oh ! as thou drinkest health and joy 

In the fresh and balmy air, 
''Forget me not" in a still small voice 

Will surely greet thee there. 



Oh ! who that sees the vermeil cheek 

Grow day by day more pale. 
And Beauty's form to shrink befbto 

The summer's gentlest gale. 
But thinks of Him, the migh^ One, 

By whom the blow is given. 
As if the fairest flowers of earth 

Were early pluck'd for heaven. 
Oh yes ! on every side we see 

The impress of his hand ; 
The air we breathe b fUIl of Him, 

And the earth on which we stand. 
Yet heedles man regards it not, 

But life's uncertain day 
In idle hopes and vain regrets 

Thus madly wastes away. 



-^ 
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Bat in his own appointed time 

He will not be forgot: 
Oh ! in that hour of fearful strife, 

Great God, forget me not ! 



THE G-IFSET MOTHER; 

Or, the Misexies of Enforced Carriage. 

CHAPTER V. 

While Denzil lay in a precarious con- 
dition, he was greatly agitated by the infor- 
mation that Fanny had been firightened by 
the tale of a Gipsey man whom she met in 
the street 

The appearance of Fanny too plainly 
indicated that this mysterious personage 
had extended the same warning to her 
which had destroyed Denzil's peace. The 
agitation that Fanny's unhappin'ess wrought 
in his mind was soon observed by the sur- 
geon, who insisted that the jyitient must 
be dbturbed. 

In the meantime Ned brought Denzil a 
letter from his mother, in which she ex- 
pressed a strong desire to see her son, but 
was unwilling to encounter Mr. Levison, 
fearing that he would set inquiries on foot 
which would lead to the arrest and punish- 
ment of her father. 

At length Denzil had so far recovered as 
to ride out with Mr. . Levison, and, on his 
return, he sent Ned for a cabriolet, in which 
he was seated before Mr. Levison had a 
suspicion of his intention to go out again. 

" Where are you going, Denzil 1" he ex- 
claimed ; " ^ou must be out of your mind, 
surely, to toink of going out at this time of 
mght ; and to answer no earthly purpose 
that I can see." 

" Probably not," replied Denzil, " but I 
have a little business to do — so adieu for the 
present: I shall not be long before I am 
back again." 

The carriage drove on until it stopped at 
the door of one of those large wretched 
habitations which can be found only in the 
suburbs of Paris, appearing infinitely more 
gloomy and wretched than an humbler 
dwelling, from its union with poverty, dirt, 
and misery. 

Denzil shuddered as he passed up the 
large and dark staircase^ Several heads 
were put out from the innumerable doors 
that opened upon it, and he shuddered still 
more at the faces which glanced upon him, 
all, seemingly, in expectation that his visit 
was intended to them ; but Ned continued 
to ascend, and it was not till they reached 
their last landing that he pointed to a door, 
and whispered, *' That is her place." 




Denzil could scarcely speak, but he or- 
dered Ned to go down stairs and wait fair 
hiiki; and then, with a trembling hand, 
knocked at the door. A confused noise, 
which he heard at firsts ceased for a mo- 
ment, and a shrill v<nce called " ErUrezJ' 

Denzil lifted the latch, but he was about 
to retreat, from the belief that he had mis- 
taken the room, for, instead of the deserted 
and gloomy place he had anticipated, and 
instead of the mourning and solitary in- 
habitant, he* beheld a table covered with 
bottles and glasses, occupying nearly the 
whole of tile middle of the room, which 
certainly, in evory other, respect, was 
wretched and miserable enough. 

Around this table were seated four or £ve 
men, whose noby conversation Denzil's un- 
expected appearance seemed to have sus- 
pended. A female, who was sitting on a 
low stool at the fireside, instantly started up, 
uttered a faint scream, and flew to meet him. 
It was his mother ! but what a place to meet 
her in ! 

The men departed, on a hint from Elinor, 
and Denzil was left alone with his mother. 
For some moments both preserved silence. 
Denzil glanced round the apartment, and 
then ventured to fix his eyes on that coun- 
tenance which he had so longed, so ardent- 
ly wished to see. He beheld a woman 
scarcely past the middle age, but fiided, evi- 
dently, more by care than time. Her fea- 
tures were still eminently beautiful, and her 
form still retained its symmetrical propor- 
tions; but her eyes were simken, and 
though they now shone with almost preter- 
natural brightness, it was evidently under 
the influence of extraordinary excitement ; 
and it was heightened, too,- by the deep 
flush, which Tendered the rouge that loaded 
her cheek unnecessary and useless at the 
present moment. Her dress, though gaudy 
as to its general effect, was composed of the 
most paltry materials ; and her whole ap- 
pearance was such as Denzil would, had he 
casually met her in his walks, have turned 
from with pity and disgust, under an im- 
pression that she was a victim and a votary 
of vice and dissipation. 
• " You have come at an unfortunate mo- 
ment," she observed, in a trembling voice; 
" my unhappy father " 

" Your father," exclaimed Denzil, start- 
ing- 

" Yes, that was my fether," she replied ; 
" did you not recognize him 1 But I do not 
wonder that you did not, for he has been 
drinking incessantly since he got the money 

you sent him, and it makes him " she 

burst into tears, unable to proceed. 
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" There is one question— forgive me if I 
solemnly implore you to answer me with 
sincerity^ Is that man tour father 1 I 
mean, is your father the onlyeou^panion 
you havel the — the person of whom you 
have all along spoken — to whom you have 
alluded " 

"Certainly," she exclaimed, with* a look 
of extreme surprise. " To whom — what 
did you think 't Smrely — surely! Oh, my 
son-'-did you — could you think— — " 

She threw herself into hj# arms, in a 
transport of tears and grief, and Denzil 
pressed her with fervor to his bosom. 

" My mother, my deaf mother !" he ex- 
claimed. " Oh, what a load, what a bur- 
then you have taken off my mind i I knew 
not that it was your father — your real fa- 
ther, who was your companion, though I 
heard him speak of his Elinor — his daugh- 
ter. Oh, mother, these are tears of joy, of 
pride, at finding that your heart is so sus- 
c^ble of that feeling of filial duty '' 

" Which has been my ruin !" she replied, 
with vehemence; "yes, to him I may at- 
tribute my present condition — it is for him 
that I have become the wretch — the misera- 
ble wretch which you behold me ! But for 
him I should now be innocent and happy, 
and you would never have lived to blush 
for your mother I You start, my child, but 
if you have heard,, as I imagine you have, 
all the particulars of my unha{^y history 
from Mr. Levison, you must have heard that 
it was to that man, who I unfortunately call 
my father ; that it was to his importunities — 
his cruelly exercised authority, that I yield- 
ed, when I became the wife of that gene- 
rous, that ill-requited man, whose honor, 
and — whose life," she added, in a deep and 
hollow tone, " were sacrificed — cruelly and 
basely sacrificed ! Think, my child, what 
must be my flings to live in constant, nay, 
hourly association with one whose hands 
are stained with the blood of his friend — of 
his ^benefactor — of my husband ! ! ! Yes, 
he was my husband-^a kind, a generous, a 
devoted husband, to the wretch who had 
deceived him." 

" Of whom, of what do you speak 1" ex- 
claimed Denzil, in amazement. " I know 
not to what you allude, or what horrible 
mystery I have yet to learn. But there is 
one question that I am most anxious to 
have answered — ^you have tpld me that I 
must regard her whom I have ever regarded 
as the daughter of my adopted father, as 
my sister. But then who am 1 1 and why, 
if she is treated as a daughter, am I regard- 
ed as an alien 1" 

" She is not his daughter," Elinor re- 



plied ; what has been his motives for calling 
her such, I know not. She is your sister,' 
bom at the same time with you, and, there- 
fore, if possible, more dearly and nearly 
connected with you." 

Denzil traversed the room in an agony 
which his mother could not misapprehend, 
and which she feared to increase by any 
farther observation. 

" Then, if I understand you aright," he' 
observed, suddenly stopping, " Mr. Levison 
has no right to the.title of parent 1" 

" Certainly not ; he has no clahn upcm 
,you or your sister, except that which his 
unexampled generosity and benevolence has 
given him; and is it possible that you are 
so imperfectly acquainted with the circum- 
stances of your birth as not to know that 
your mother was the wretched wife of Au- 
gustus Levison, the elder brother of him to 
whom you are indebted, not only for all 
the advantages you now enjoy, but even 
for existence, for your mother left you to 
the mercy of that world which has had no 
compassion on her. But think not that she 
fled because she was conscious of the hor- 
rible crime which was laid to her charge. — 
It is true that she could have cleared her- 
self by declaring the truth ; but, in so do- 
ing, she must have condemned her fiither — 
she could not do that, and so she fled." ' -> 

" Then he was the murderer V* exclaim- 
ed Denzil ; " that man at whose very voice 
my heart seemed to revolt, he " 

" Yes," she replied, in a low and hurried 
tone; "to you I dare acknowledge the 
truth— acknowledge what tortures would 
not wring from me, for I feel certain that 
the horrible secret will not be used to his 
disadvantage. My son, may I trust you 1" 
and she looked wildly in his face. 

" Yqu may," returned Denzil, with em- 
phasis; **but I would first ask you to 
whom do I owe my birth V* 

She hid her face with her hands for some 
moments, while sighs pf the bitterest agony 
seemed to su^ocate the words she would 
have utteredt 

" To answer your question, she at length 
articulated, " it will be necessary that I re- 
trace scenes and events, which years of 
misery, of shame, and of suffering, have 
not erased from my memgry. At an early 
age I lost my only friend, my mother. "She 
was the gentlest, the meekest being that 
ever breamed ; and though my spirit some- 
times, even when a child, revolted against 
the tyranny of my father, and the blind im- 
plicit submission to his will which he ex- 
acted firom her, yet I, unconsciously imbib- 
ed the same terror of his frown — ^the same 
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habit of implicit dependence upon, and 
obedience to his dicates, even though my 
feelings and understanding would have led 
me to judge and to act differently. Yet it 
was not by violence alone that he establish- 
ed his empire (for so I may truly call it) 
over me. With my mother, indeed, the 
bare indication of his will was a law ; but 
with me he would condescend to employ ar- 
gument and persuasion ; and few, I believe, 
ever possessed such powers of making ''the 
worse appear the better cause" as he did. — 
My mother's death left me still more de- 
pendant on him, still more exposed to the 
influence of his vile sophistry, yet it did not 
corrupt my heart, although it influenced 
my conduct. 

'* I was not sixteen when I accompanied 
my father, who went to join the regiment to 
which he had been appointed in his medical 
capacity. It is now no vanity in me to say 
that at that period I possessed more than an 
ordinary share of personal beauty. My fa- 
ther's fVee and convivial manners, and the 
fame of his beautiful daughter, soon made 
our apartment the rendevous of all the gay 
and unthinking among the officers who 
were his associates, and of these he secretly 
pointed out to me more than one as worth 
taking pains to secure. 

** My heart, however, soon made its own 
selection. I was then little more than six- 
teen — your faXher was twenty-six — and, 
even at that early age, had acquired the 
highest reputation for gallantly and skill in 
his profession. He was of a noble family, 
too— the heir of a peerage, and in the ex- 
pectancy of an ample fortune ; and when 
I add to this that his person was strikingly 
handsome, and his manners and accom- 
plishments of the most superior order, it 
will not appear surprising that I should, 
from his first introduction, regard him with 
peculiar favor. 

" Our first meeting was, indeed, decisive of 
my fate. I had often heard of him — had 
heard traits of his generosity and feeling, 
and anecdotes of his bravery, in abundance, 
recited in the after-dinner conversations be- 
tween my father and his guests. He had 
never been of our parties, and it so hap- 
pened that, for nearly three months, I had 
never had any nearer view of him than 
when on horseback, surrounded by all 
those who were proud of his friendship, and 
contending for his notice. I saw that his 

person fully but I need not attempt to 

describe him, for in you I see him again be- 
fore me. 

" I met him at a house of mourning, and 
his conduct there raised him higher than 




ever in my fiivor. He waited up<»i me 
home ; and from that period he was a con- 
stant visitor. Frederick, for that was the 
name by which I learned to call him, had 
never m words told me that he loved me, 
but every look and nctien declared it. The 
veil was soon withdrawn. Frederick ab- 
sented himself the whole of one day. I 
was wretched, and my &ther uneasy. He 
called at his lodgings, and was told that he 
had received letters from England, and vras 
then busily engaged in writing, but that he 
would be with us at breakfast next morn- 
ing. He arrived, and required the compa- 
ny of my father id<me. They were shut 
up together more than two hours. I knew 
not what was the nature of their conversar 
tion. At length they both appeared. — 
Frederick soon left us, and then my fath^ 
stated that some of his ' good-natured 
friends' in Elngland had written to Frede- 
rick, cautioning him against marrying me, 
and threatening him with the loss of his 
estate if be did so. 

'* 'And does he think that I would con- 
sent 1' I exclaimed, with mingled agony 
and indignation. 

" * Stop — let OS have no heroics !' cried 
my fiither. * It will be sufficient for you to 
know that you are his wife, without as- 
suming the title, and exposing him to the 
resentment of hb friends. In a few days I 

shall accompany you to -. The priest 

there, for a handsome compensation, will 
perform the marriage ceremony, which he 
will also keep secret; and then let the 
world think what it will, until the time 
comes when he shall be able openly to avow 
his alliance with you.' 

** I felt i^ame both for my father and for 
Frederick ; but, as might be expected, my 
father's arguments and authority, and my 
love f<» Frederick, prevailed over my scru- 
ples — the scheme was carried into eflEiect, 
and I was united to the man I adored." 

" Thank God !" exclaimed Denzil, with 
a rapture he could not express; "I need 
not blush to own my mother." 

She shook her head mournfully, and pro* 
ceeded : 

" I was so complete a novice as not to be 
aware that a marriage ceremony, perfonned 
in' private by a Catholic priest, was, in fiict, 
no marriage ; and, satisfied that I was real- 
ly his wife, I became^ by degrees, perfectly 
reconoiled. 

'' My fiither hired a handsome house, fat 
tile expenses of which Frederick was re- 
sponsible — and thither we removed. I now 
fancied myself happy, beyond the reach >of 
fate— but I soon saw ^at Frederick was 
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not His love fbr me seemed to suffer no 
dimination ; on the contrarj, his tenderness 
seemed to increase ; yet he was restless, un- 
easy, and, at times, gloomy to a degree that 
excited a thousand vague fears and terrors 
in my mind. Frequency I caught his eyes 
fixed on me, with an expression of melan- 
choly and regret that I in vain attempted to 
assign a motive for ; and once I recollect 
being awakened from a peaceful sleep, by 
his warm tears droppmg on my &ce as he 
watched over me. But too soon was this 
explained. I was distracted at learning 
that he had been appointed to the conmiand 
of a regiment destined for a distant service, 
and that it was absolutely impossible for me 
to tiCCompsLnj him. At first, my father ap- 
peared grieved and vexed ; but he soon be- 
came recoi¥;iled to the arrangement, and I 
was obliged to be satisfied with the promise 
that I should join Frederick as soon as it 
were practicable. I parted fh>m him with 
tolerable fbrtitude, but I saw, though he 
strove to appear cahn and composed, ti^at he 
was, in reality, greatly agitated. Alas ! lit- 
tle did I think that he was then quittmg 
me forever; and that what I considered the 
effect of his tenderness and love for me, 
were the pangs of remorse and shame at 
having deceived me ! 

" With him fled every vestige of happi- 
ness, or even comfort. My fiither returned 
at once to his riotous and intemperate 
habits. I had no female associates, and our 
house was perfectly filled with the most dis- 
solute and profligate of the other sex. At 
length I Ventured to remonstrate — but my 
ftther treated my observations with con- 
tempt, and sneered at my prudish affecta- 
tion. I hinted that my husband would not 
be pleased were he to know that I was thus 
exposed to insults. Never shall I forget the 
sarcastic sneer with which my fkther re- 
peated the word * husband.* 

" * It is quite time to dismiss all that non- 
sense from your mind, Elinor,* he added; 
'you surely cannot have been so foolish as 
to believe that you had any real claim to the 
title of wife — I mean legal claim.* 

"What followed I know not I can- 
dot pretend to recollect or to describe the 
rage, the agony— -oh, no— words cannot 
paint what I felt during the explanation 
which followed. Tet it was not so much 
for my own degradation and utter rain I 
mourned, as for him who had thus disgrac- 
ed himself by stooping to such base arts to 
lure me* to destruction. It i^ipeared, ftom 
my fkther's confession, that he had sug- 
gested the plan of the pretended marriage 
merely to save my soraplee. He had no 



alternative, lie said, between this and utter 
ruin — for he had contracted obligations 
which he could not discharge, and he fear- 
ed Frederick would withdraw his assist- 
ance. This was fidse— I knew it was 
false— for I know that Frederick recoiled, 
at first, with terror firom the base proposals 
of my unnatural parent, who literally sold 
his child for a sum which he squandered at 
the gaming-table. I am well assured of 
this, for my wretched fhther has since, in a 
moment of temporary remorse, unfi>lded the 
whole of the black and revolting secret to 
me.** 

A long pause ensued, but Elinor was 
aroused from ^er reverie by the voice of 
Denzil, who, in the tendmrest acc^ts, en- 
deavored to soothe and console her, and she 
again proceeded. f 

" A few weeks only had elapsed from the 
period which consigned me to shame and 
misery, before my father was dismissed 
from the situation he held with ignonimy, 
and disgrace. A small sum only remained 
of the money appropriated by your fiither, 
for my support, with whioh we retreated to 
England, where we hoped to remain un« 
known. 

« I knew not, (for he seldom communica. 
ted any of his plans to me,) what were his 
real intentions at the thne that accident 
threw us in the way of Mr. Levisoo, the 
brother of your benefactor. The result of 
that occurrence you know — I became his 
wifis — ^but you can never know the wietch- 
edness, the heart-rending putgs with which 
I consented to this step. My feelings to- 
wards Mr. Levison, were, at first, only 
those of dislike and aversion, but his ex- 
cessive generosity and indulgence, and the 
openness and integrity of his character, con- 
trasted with my fkther*s t)rranny and total 
want of principle, enforced my reppect I 
tried to shut my eyes to the past, and to lo<4i 
forward to the fliture, as offering the pros- 
pects of a life of comfort and respectal^ty. 
I determined to devote my whole cares to 
make the life of my husband and those de- 
pendant on him, happy — ^but firom this dream 
I was fearfully awakened. Had I consult- 
ed the dictates of my own heart, I should 
have fled from his presence, and avoided, at 
least, hearing his reproaches; but my fiUal 
habit of dependance on and subjection to 
my fiither*s councils, kept me wavering un- 
til it was too late. My husband became 
gloomy and estranged firom me, though ap- 
parently unable or unwilling to brieve the 
fiill extent of his misfi>rtune.' He accused 
my fi^er of the deception we had 
ed— my fiither attempted td soothe him— to 
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persuade him of his own innocence — he 
tried too to plead for me — to represent me as 
the victim of an unprincipled man ; but Mr. 
Levison's violence at findUng that that whick 
he had still * hoped against hope/ was con- 
firmed beyond a doubt, transported him be- 
yond the bounds of reason. 

"At the commencement of the conversa- 
tion which led to this disclosure, I fainted 
away ; when I recovered, I was in my room 
and abne. I recalled to my recollection the 
scene I had quitted, the rage of Mr. Levi- 
ion, and the deep dark look which had 
dwelt on my fathers brow ; I arose to listen, 
but ail was silent, and I dreaded to meet any 
of the servants — all of whom I conceived 
were, by this time, in possession of my se- 
cret. 

** Under this impression, I stole down the 
stairs to the door of the room in which I had 
left my fitther and Mr. Levison. All was 
silent — I tried to enter, but it was locked. 
A vague and dreadful fear took possession 
of my mind. I was about to scream for 
help, when a thought suddenly darted across 
my mind that I could enter from the terrUbe, 
tlurough the vrindows. Thither I flew 
rather than ran, I entered, and beheld Mi. 
Levison stretched on the ground in the 
agonies of death. Seated oh a chair, oppo- 
site, was my fiither, apparently stupified and 
irresolute hov^ to act 

" The sight of me seemed to recall his 
tenses. 'Fool!' he exclaimed, in a low 
agitated tone, * What are you come here 
ifi>r 1 He is dying in a fit ; but if you are 
seen here, we shall both be ruined — de- 
stroyed 1 Did any one see you enter V 

" I shook my head wildly, for I could not 
utter a word. 

*' ' Go back then quickly 1 for your life, go 
back ! and do not stir till I come to you ! 
Hasten, if you do not wish to destroy your- 
self and me !' 

" I obeyed him — I know not why I obey- 
ed him, or how my trembling limbs support- 
ed me to my chamber; but when I reached 
it, I agaiki for a time, found respite from 
misery in insensibility. I did not, however, 
it appeared, escape wholly unseen. My 
own maid — a good, kind-hearted maid, had 
seen me retreat from the room, and that cir- 
cumstance gave color to the suspicion which 
was soon raised, that I had been an acces- 
sory to, or a passive witness of the dreadful 
dfied that had been perpetrated. 

"Within a few hours of Mr. Levison's 
death, you and your sister saw the light. 
Until the moment I beheld you, I had pray- 
ed incessantly to die— but now, oh ! how 
changed were my feelings ! I longed to re- 
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tire to some spot, and enjoy in retirement 
the presence of my children. But these 
visions were too soon banished by the cer- ' 
tamty of the dreadftii fate that awaited me, 
and which the pity and afifection of the kind- 
hearted girl, who had attended me with un- 
exampled tenderness, had hitherto conceal^ 
ed from me. 

" The manner of Mr. Le^ison's death 
had excited suspicions in the minds of his 
domestics, that he had been unfiadrly dealt 
with — my &ther saw the' dangerous preci- 
pice on which he stood and fled ; having 
first secured every valuable which he coula 
appropriate to himself 

" I heard that the brother of Mr. Levi- 
son had arrived at the Hall ; and that his 
sorrow for the untimely fiite of his brother 
was only appeased by Uie hope of bringing 
his murderers to justice. By the assistance 
of my maid, I succeeded in making my es- 
cape, and at the expiration of three days I 
found myself in London ; a place to which 
I was a total stranger, without a fiiend to 
adviM or to direct me !" 

Here poor Elinor paused in her narrative, 
to give<vent to her tears. She then went 
on and related her whole history of wan- 
dering' and sorrow, since she had left the 
house of Mr. Levison. Language cannot 
describe the feelings which had agitated the 
bosom of Denzil, during this narrative ; but 
it was ended, and pity and filial affection 
banished every other feeling. 

" We will never part again !" he observ- 
ed, as he took the hand of his mother, " yet 
to-night I must" return— but to-worrow, my 
dear mother, I will finally arrange my de- 
parture, and ere to-morrow night you will 
see me again." 

" Till to-morrow, then," she exclaimed, 
hastily, " I will bid you adieu— for I hear 
my father coming ; and I do not wish you 
to meet at this moment." 

Denzil had as little inclination to the inter- 
view as she had, and he readily followed 
her directions to retire into a small closet on 
the landing-place, until the old man should 
have entered the room, by which means he 
would avoid meeting him on the stairs. 
The heart of Denzil seemed to chill as he 
heard him, in passing, inquire what she had 
done vnth that boy 1 but the door was im- 
mediately closed, and he could only indis- 
tinctly hear the hum of their voices. ~ He 
was opening the closet-door, when the sound 
of the old man's voice suddenly raised, as if 
ii|i a violent paroxysm of rage, airsst^ his 
attention. He stood still to listen, intend- 
ing to rush into the room if he heard any- 
thmg further ; but he had scarcely made the 
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resolution, he&ne a violent scream thrilled 
through his ear, and his mother, covered 
with blood, rushed past him and down the 
stairs, before he could stop her, or make 
her sensible that he was stUl near to assist 
and protect her. As quickly as his trem- 
bling limbs would allow him, he followed 
her down the dark, stair-case; but she had 
already reached the street, and had sunk 
upon the ground exhausted with loss of 
blood. Several pe<^le had collected around 
her, and it was discovered that she had re- 
ceived a wound in her neck, apparently 
from a knife. A surgeon came, who, at 
sight of Denzil's well-Slled purse, offered to 
have the unfortunate woman conveyed to 
his own house, where she should meet with 
every attention which her critical sitifttion 
demanded. As soon as she was able to 
speak, Demdl begged her to promise never 
to hold any more intercourse with her father. 
" I will not, as I hope for salvation ; I will 
not !" cried she, eagerly catching his hand 
and pressing it to her lips. 

" Then you are henceforward wholly my 
care," he exclaimed, affectionately returning 
her salute. 

The surgeon at this moment entered the 
room, and his looks unequivocally express- 
ed his surprise ; but Denzil offered no apolo- 
gy or explanation. IJe felt, indeed, none 
was due to a person who acted only from 
the impulses of self-interest, and he there- 
fore left him to draw what inferences he 
thought proper from what he had witnessed. 
On his way home Denzil heard raised 
voices in the street, and soon after saw Ned 
leading along Tyrrel, and swearing ven- 
geance against him if he did not immediate- 
ly shbw him where his master was. The 
joy of Ned, at seeing his master safe and 
sound, was unbounded. After severely re- 
proving Tyrrrf for his late brutal behaviour, 
Denzil agreed to meet him on the next day 
at the {dace where he had met Delaney and 
Denzil previously. 

It was considerably past midnight when 
Denzil and his servant reached home. To 
his great surprise, however, no one except 
the porter of the hotel, was up to receive 
him ; and on inquiry, he learned that the 
family had retired to bed, at their usual 
hour, Without any direction having been 
given respecting him, or any anxiety ex- 
pressed to be informed of his return. 

In the morning, Denzil was first at the 
breakfast table, and in considerable anxiety, 
he awaited the appearance of his friends. 

At length, Mr. Levison entered the room 
alone; but, instead of expressing either 
pleasure or surprise at seeing him, he replied 



to DenziPs salutation with formality and 
coldness, and setting himself at the table, 
ccmtrary to his usual custom, commenced 
taking his breakfast. Denzil was astonish- 
ed and confounded. Involuntarily his eyes 
were turned to the door, expecting to see 
either Miss Levison or Fanny, but they 
came not, and at length he ventured to in- 
quire whether they were well. 

" Yes, sir, perfectly well," was Mr. Levi- 
son's laconic reply. 

Denzil, for some moments, remained si- 
lent; but he "reflected that, in so dojng, he 
was tacitly acknowledging the justice of 
that resentment, which, it was plain, dic- 
tated Mr. Levison's extraordinary reserve, 
and he therefore resolved to demaiKl, at once, 
an explanation. 

" What have I done, my dear sir," he ob- 
served, '*to occasion this change towards 
me, since yesterday 7 The mere circum- 
stance of my having been unexpectedly and 
unavoidably detained last night, to an hour 
inconsistant with your regular habits, is 

not '' 

'' I do not wish to interfere in any degree 
with your engagements, Mr. Montgomery," 
interrupted Mr. Levison, with assumed in- 
difference; **you are your own master — 
and I have no right to interfere, either with 
your hours, or the way in which you may 
please to dispose of them; but, though I 
must not dictate to you, you must allow me 
to be the best judge of my own family af- 
fairs. I do not choose the female part of my 
fiimily should associate with improper com- 
pany." 

"Improper company!" repeated Denzil, 
blushing with surprise and vexation. " Do 
you mean sir, to say that I am improper 
company V* 

" I DO mean' to say that any young man, 
possessmg such effrontery as to leave this 
house the moment he rises from a bed of 
sickness, to repair to a scene Qf vice and de- 
bauchery, and can return at morning light to 
a peacefW and regular family, must be impro- 
per company for modest females." 

" That is not my situation, sir," returned 
Denzil, with firmness, " I left this house 
for no such purpose — nor did I pass my time 
in any such manner." 

" Will you look me in the face, and say 
that you did not drive from here directly to 
a house — the noted resort of -^ — " 

" I am not prepared to enter into any ex- 
planation of where I went last night, sir," 
interrupted Denzil, " but I again explicitly 
and solemnly deny that I either went or re- 
mained for any purpose of which I have 
reason to be ashamed." 
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" I will tell you what it is, Mr. Denzil 
Montgomery," observed Mr. Leviaon ; " I 
have ever acted towards you io a manner 
to deserve your confidence ; and I consider 
myself treated with great disrespect, in the 
mystery you have chosen to assume towaids 
me. We cannot live together on such 
terms ; but there are other matters in your 
conduct with which I am dissatisfied." 

*' I am willing to give you every satisfac- 
tion, sir, in my power ; it is as much my in- 
clination as my duty so to do," replied Den- 
zU, in a submissive tone. " Inform me then, 
what part of my conduct displeases you, 
and I will, if possible, remove the cause of 
complaint" 

" Excuse me, sir," returned Mr. Levison, 
with emotion, "you must have been sensi- 
ble, I am sure, that when I so &r yielded 
my own feelings to your happiness, as to 
hring Fanny Levison here, I expected pro- 
portionate gratitude and joy on your part. 
I did not expect that she was to be treated 
with contempt or contumely, or that you 
would prefer, to her society, that of an 
abandoned woman, or that " 

" You are mistaken, sir—indeed you are 
mistaken!" exclaimed Denzil, with great 
agitation. "I have never treated Fanny 
with contempt — she is dearer to me than 
my own existence, but — " 

" But what, sir 1 Why do you not pro- 
ceed 1 intemq)ted Mr. Levison, in a stem 
tone. 

" You are undoubtedly aware, sir, that I 
am now perfectly acquainted with the un- 
happy xircumstances connected with my 
birth and Fanny's " 

(< Ctuit the room, sir ! instantly quit this 
room !" vociferated Mr. Levison, starting 
up from his seat " Leave me, this instant — 
leave me, presumptuous and ungrateful vil- 
lain, lest I forget " 

Miss Rachel rushed into the roonh— 
" Brother, dear brother-^Denzil, for heav- 
en*s sake, what have you donel What 
have you said V 

Denzil was about to speak, but the vio- 
lence of Miss Rachel's pathetic entreaties 
that he would leave the room, at length pre- 
vailed, and reluctantly he retreated into the 
adjoining apartment, determined to wait the 
success of Miss Rachel's endeavors to calm 
her brother's passion. One hour, however, 
elapsed without his being summoned as he 
expected. His first emotion had been sor- 
row, at having excited such feelings in the 
bosom of one whom he so sincerely respect- 
ed ; but the more he reflected, the more un- 
reasonably did it appear that Mr. Levison 
should give way to such violence, upon a 



subject on which he certainly was much 
less interested than Denzil hinMelf 

" If it is painful ibr bun to recollect those 
unhappjr circumstances," he exclaimed, 
"how much more reason have I to feel 
theml Yes, he is unreasonable, unjust ! he 
is more ; for his conduct is absurd, and ir- 
reconcilable with common sense !" 

Finding that no message came from Mr. 
Levison, he rang for Ned, being determined 
no longer to delay his visit to his mother. 
The fint sight of the countenance of his 
servant told him that something extraordi- 
nary had occurred, and he instantly de- 
manded what it was. 

" Nothing has happened to me, sir," re- 
plied Ned, promptly ; " but I am struck all 
of a heap, as I may say, to think that my 
old master and the ladies are going off at a 
moment's notice and vire are to be left be- 
hind." 

" And are they gmng back to England 1" 
demanded Denzil in astonishment. 

" I can't make that out," returned Ned, 
"nor I don't think they'll let us know, if 
they can help it any way— for Sarah says 
that Miss Fanny don't know even if Miss 
Radiel does, and she am't sure of that 
But Miss Fanny is crymg her eyes out, and 
Miss Rachel, though she is so busy in pack- 
ing up that she has scarcely time to breathe, 
seems to be in terrible trouUe and anxiety." 

Denzil remained for some moments, total- 
ly lost in astonishment and perplexity. 

" Surely— surely," he exclaimed, "there 
must be some mystery in this, that I do not 
comprehend ! It can never be that my sim- 
ple allusion to circumstances which I ought 
long since to have been acquainted with, 
has piven rise to this violent resentment" 

When Denzil reached the house in which 
his mother lay, the surgeon met him at the 
door with a most favorable report of his 
patioit ; and Denzil was himsdf astonished 
to see the change, for the better, that had 
taken place in her appearance. He ac- 
quainted her with the circumstances which 
had resulted in the expected departure of 
Mr. Levison from Paris, which gave her 
uneasiness on his account; but Denzil as- 
sured her that the whole arose from some 
misconception on the part of Mr. Levison, 
which would, probably be explainecl. 

" It was near Mr. Levison's usual din- 
ner hour when Denzil reached the hotel, on 
his return from his morning's visit; and as 
he passed the room-door in which they were 
accustomed to take that meal, he ventured 
to look in, in the hope that the preparations 
for it woul^announce that the former had 
changed, ^ at least, delayed his hasty pur- 
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pose; all there was empty and desQlate. 
He paused at the drawing-room to listeo — 
but 90 sound proceeded from thence, and he 
opened the door. That, too, was vacant, 
and as he stood wondering, his servant Ned 
entered behind him. 

"Thej are all gone, sir — bag and bag- 
gage !" he exclaimed, '' and where, nobody 
can tell ; for even the postillions did not 
know which road they were to take, when 
they mounted their horses." 

Denzil received this infonnation with 
m(ae of sorrow than astonishment Sl6w- 
ly he walked from room to room, in hopes of 
discovering some memorial to show thi^t 
they still regsjrded him with kindly feel- 
ings 'j but he was disappointed ; they h^ 
left nothing. 

"And Fanny!" he ejaculated, "with 
all her grief and regret, it seems, thought 
proper to adopt the resentful feelings of 
her faUier. Her father, did I say 1" Can 
it be possible that she stilt xx)n8iders him 
as her father T' that she is still deceived as 
I was " 

A thousand strange surmises dazted into 
his mind. 

Was it possible, after all, that his mo- 
ther was deceived, and that Fanny was not 
his sister 1 Could that account for Mr. 
Levison's conduct at the mention of her 
hiithi "Good heavens!" he exclaimed, 
" and if this should be really the truth— if 
it should prove that we do not owe our ori- 
ffn to the same parents — how have I blind- 
ly thrown away my hairiness, at the very 
moment it was in my power to secure it" 

He now desired to discover the road they 
had taken, in order to demand an explana- 
tion of the mystery. " Yes," he exclaimed, 
" even if I were forbidden ever to hope that 
I could become her husband, it would be 
happiness to know that I dare to love her — 
that I might in secret worship her image, 
and dwell on the remembrance of thoise 
haj^y hours, in which vre vowed eternal &- > 
delity to each other, without guilt and with- 
out remorse !" 

Vain, however, were all his eflforts. 
Every one around him seemed bound by 
some spell to frustrate his inquiries, and the 
evemng. arrived without his having gained 
the slightest clue to the road they had taken. 
(to be continued.] 



When I resolved, says Sir R.- Jebb, to 
live a temperate life, I soon found myself 
freed from all my complaints, and have con- 
tinued so even to this day ; and I am now 
one hundred and eight years old. 
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,LOVE AND AMBITIOir 

A youth began the voyage of life, 
And &Vring fbrtune swali*d the gale, 

Amtfttion nerved hkn for the strife. 
But weeping Love was 1^ behind. 

Soon dangers gathered on his way, 

His golden sky was overcast, 
His bark in scatter'd fragments lay, 

And fortune vanished in the blast 

Awhile Ambition buo3red hin^on, 
With iron arm he stem'd the roar ; 

But hope itself at last was gone. 
And billows hurl'd him to the shore. 

There as his dying moan he made, 
Cold as the freezing rocks he prest, 

Love pitying, hurried to his aid. 
And clasp'd the truant to her breast 

And from her lips all bright, and warm, 
Breath'd into bis the vital power. 

And led him safely from the storm, 
To revel in her rosy bower. 

Dear youth, she sang, in soothing strain, 
Our kindred hearts shall fortune sever 1 

Ambition will you trust again 1 
He Idss'd the maid, and answered never \% 

Thus, ever thus, the world allures 
With dreams that only end in blight, 

While Love unchanging, still endures 
Through absence, perfidy, or slight. 

And if we gain the glittering prize. 

We find it ofl but bitterness, 

While Love with talismanie eyes. 

Is heaven amid a wilderness. 

Vincent E. Barok. 
Nrto-Baom, April 12, 1843. 



BUSY BODIES. 



Every man hath in 'his own life sins 
^enough; in his own mind, trouble enough; 
in his own fortunes, evils enough ; and in 
performance of his offices, failings more tha^ 
enough — to satisfy his own enquiry; so that 
curiosity after the^ affairs of others ciannot 
be without envy and an evil mind. What 
is it to me if my neighbour's grandfather 
were a Sjrrian or his grandmol^r illegiti- 
mate ? or that another is indebted five thou- . 
sand pounds — or whether his wife be expen- 
sive % But commonly, curious persons, or, 
as the Apostle's phrase is, " busy bodies," 
are not solicitious or inquisitive into the 
beauty and order of a well governed iGunily, 
or after the virtues of an excellent person ; 
but if there be any thing for which men keep 
locks and bars, and porters— things that 
blush to see the light, and either are shame- 
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fbl in tnannen, or prhate in n&ture*--these 
thingf are their osre and thei^ borineM. 

B^t if gfvat'thiiifi will aatiefy our eaqui- 
17 the coone of the flOD and mooB, the apeti 
in their fiicea, the firifent of heaven, and 
the suppoaed orfaa, the ebbing and the flow- 
ing of the aea, are work enough for us ; or, 
if thii ii not, let him tell me whether the num- 
ber of the itan be even or odd, and when 
they b^gan to be ao — aince some ages have 
discovered nanf alaia which the fimoier knew 
not, but might have seen if they had been 
where they now aM flzed. 

If thaae be tootroablcseme, search kvwer, 
and tell me why this turf this year brings 
forth a daisy, and the next year a plantain ; 
why the apple bears his seed in his heart, 
and wheat bears it in his head : let him tell 
why a. graft taking nourishment from a crab 
stock, shaU hare a firuit more noble than its 
nurse and parent; let him say why the best 
of oil is at the top, the best of wine in the 
middle, and the best of honey at the bottom, 
otherwise than it is in some liquors that are 
thinner, and in some that are thicker. But 
these things are not such as please " busy 
bodies ;" they must feed on tragedies, and 
stories of misfortunes and crimes. * * * Un- 
less you tell them something sad and new, 
something that is done withm the bounds of 
their own knowledge or relation, it seems 
tedious and unsatisfying: which shows 
plainly it is an evil spirit — Envy and Idle- 
ness married together, and begot Curios- 
ity. * * • 

But these inquisitions are seldom without 
danger ; never without baseness : they are 
neither just, nor honest, nor delightful, and 
very often useless to the curious enquirer. 
For men stand on their guard against them, 
as they secure their meat against harpies and 
cats, lajring all their counsels and secrets out 
of thei^way. * ♦ ♦ ♦ * Knock, therefore, 
at the door, before you enter on your neigh- 
bour's privacy; and remember that there 
is no difference between entering his house, 
and looking into it 



THB BBOKBK OUP ; OB, THE LtJOSTMIS- 
OHAlfOE. 

'^— — One she found 
With aH the gifb of beauteous pature crown'd 
Of centlc blood ; but one whose niggard fate 
Had set him far below her bigb estate." 

Never was waiting maid in a comedy more 
lively, more attractive, or more bewitching 
than Julia. She was always full of smiles 
and laughter, and was admitted to be the life 
and soul of the servants' hall. How differ- 
ent was her mistress, the widowed and beau- 



I tiffal So^iia Peel, ^ose melancholy sOence 
and grief profoundly told the deep seated 
woe whidi reigned within her heart, at the 
sodden separatiott of her first and only love, 
her fondly attached husband. 

Standing in the middle of the drawing 
room, Julia held in one hand a feather, and 
in the other an open letter. It is needless to 
say which of these objects attracted her 
aMention the most The letter contained a 
very tender declaration, which Julia read at 
least a dozen times; in doing which she 
mechanically used the feather to dust some 
valuable China, wilhout condescending to 
fix her eyes upon the objects of her care.i— 
Suddenly, her attention vras moused from 
the sweets of her interesting communication 
by a cup of porcelain falling, and flying into 
atoms <m the floor. 

Jttfia contemplated the accident wi& hor- 
ror. What would her mistress say 1 Her 
alarm increased when she recollected that 
this precious China had been a wedding 
present to her mistress by her deceased hus- 
band ; and Julia well knew the value she 
attached to it 

" I shall certainly be scolded, and perhaps 
discharged ;'' thought Julia, who lost for a 
moment her radiant smile and accustomed 
gaiety but her natural livdiness soon return- 
ed, and she added with malice, " But I must 
shift this misfortune upon some other pei^ 
son*s shoulders." 

** And who, " thought she, " shall I put 
the blame upon, nobody has entered the 
drawing room, nor is any body privileged to 
enter but myself 1" 

And JuEa now exerted her imagination, 
and after reflecting for two or three minutes, 
she exclaimed aloud, and in ecstacy, *' I have 
it now." 

With Julia the execution was as prompt 
as the thought ; to descend to the garden — 
to pick up a stone — to run back to the draw- 
ing room — to break a pane of glass in the 
window, and to place the stone in the nndst 
of the fragments of the cup, was but the 
affair of a moment — and thus it would be 
evident the accident occuired from outside. 
Yee; but people do not break glass for 
nothing, and her mistress woidd have suffi- 
cient discernment to detect the rttse — she 
must improve her plan ; the sttme was noth- 
ing unless it was done more plausibly. 
[* Oh, I know what I will do," cried the wait- 
ing maid, who still held the fetal letter in 
her hand. It had neither signature or ad- 
dress, but it contained a most passionate de^ 
claration of love. JnUa could well make the 
sacrifice of giving up the letter, which she 
knew already by heart, and ahe instantly 
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wrapped op the stone in the epistle, and the 
incident anned thus was sun of success. 

All was thus arranged when her mistrsss 
entered the drawing room, alone and sorrow- 
ing as usual She wore the de^ moaming 
habit, which did not mar the elegance of 
her figure, or the marked beauty (^ her 
countexumee. At the first glance she per- 
ceived the damage that had oocured, and the 
regret she felt at the broken cup^ soon gave 
place to the indignation she experienced up- 
on reading the letter, within the folds of 
which lay the fittal stone. 

" Is it possible that any one dazes to write 
to me such trash as this V^ she exclaimed, 
holding theopen paper in her hand ; ** but I 
cannot doubt it, as it is found in my own 
drawing room." And her next thought was, 
who could the writer bel Ohl Uiat she 
luiew, in order to exterminate him !— such 
unparalleled audacity to presume to address 
'tfueh language to her I whose earliest and 
fondest affection were buried in the grare of 
her idolized husband! and whose only 
thought and hope was a re-union with him 
in a bf tter world 1 And could any man pre- 
sume to think that she would ever think of 
marrying again 1 There was insult in the 
very thought i 

She thought for some time who the prob- 
able person could be, who had thus outraged 
the. sanctity of her gnet, and concluded (Shat 
it must be some one living in the immediate 
vidnity of her house, who had probably 
seen her at the window. 

The window which had given a passage 
to the billet, lodced upon the garden, at the 
other end of which were several houses^ the 
inhabitants of whom never occupied for a 
moment the idle curiottly of the young, 
beautiful, and widowed Sophia. 

For the fintt time the young widow now 
placed herself, half hid by the curtains, at 
the window, to note the various tteighbors 
by whom she was surrounded. 

In the first house resided a lady and her 
two daughters, Uvkig in a oleee and ahso^ 
lute retreat 

In the second, an old General, who had 
long renounced the service, and was pBoef 
against the invasi^u of passion. 

In the third, a respectable fi^nily eonsi»- 
ting of fother, mother, and seven chSdren, 
the eldest of whom appeared about eleven 
or twelve years old. They let « pact of 
their house, the upper story, and who was 
the occupant 1 the attention of Soj^iia was 
never raised so high before. 

' 1 at once at one of the windows of this 

apartment appeared a young man. Sophia 

shocked at the sodden aiq^aritioB, 




that she hid herself in the folds of ^e cur- 
tains, but the young man did not once turn 
has eyes in the dbectaon of her house. Af- 
ter having leant his elbow on the edge of 
the vrindow, he passed his fingers through 
his long hair, and his eyes were fixed upon 
the tniUiant horizon above him. 

" He is trying to hide his game," thought 
Uie beautiful widow, " but he will not be 
long ere he betrays himself" 

Kotwithstanding, the young man continu- 
ed to keep his eyes fixed on the heavens, 
and a quarter of an hour passed in this con- 
templation, which Sof^ia would have 
thought very natural, if she had ktoown that 
he was a poet, occupied for the moment in 
seeking a rebellious rhyme. 

Yes, he was a poet, and nothing more ; a 
poor poet, too, cidled Albert, and of whose 
name the entire world was ignorant So- 
phia had sufficient time to see his face, 
which was handsome, and full of expression. 
When he had formed his rhyme, the poet 
retired firom the window, without casting a 
single glance towards her who was so close- 
ly watohing his movements. 

"This is strange; thought Sophia, fbr- 
getting her resentment 

She waited another quarter of an hour, 
but the young man appeared not 

" Notwit&tanding,** said the young 
widow, '^* it must have been written by him, 
as I have no other neigUMr capaMe c^ such 
temerity." 

She examined the broken glass, and it 
was evident to her that the fracture was 
made from a height— it was impossible the 
letter could have come finom the other 
heuses, or fiom the gardens. 

The chanee which had caused this affair 
was a propitious one for the poet— the inso- 
lent fomiliarity of the letter, combined with 
the' marked carelessness displayed in his 
conduct, appeared quite a problem, which 
the charming vridow was determined to 
solve. 

An ordinary adorer, coming by tiie beaten 
path, would have be^ most assuredly un- 
successful; all his delicate attentions and 
watohftd care would have gone unrewarded; 
but 4 man who had made his declaration 
wi& a blow of a stone, who broke both 
k l^ass and porcdain to obtain a hearing, such 
a man merited some consideration. 

And then, what added to the piquancy 
of this adventure, was the sweet and amia- 
ble ftee of the young man, and the cavalier 
tone of his letter ; it was a strange contrar 
dictien — ^the apparent timidity of his move- 
ments, with the boldness of his proceeding ; 
I he would scarcely raise his eye towards her 
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window, and yet committed fundrj depre- 
dations to gain admission for his letter, 

Albert, however, was not quite so elevat- 
ed by his poetic musings as to remain alto- 
gether insensible to what was pasung 
around him; he sometimes abandoned his 
celestial contempIati(ms to occupy himself a 
little with what was passing in the inferior 
regions; the inspiration might be found be- 
low as well as above, particularly when he 
observed his beautiful neighbor^ " There," 
thought he, " would be a muse that Ishould 
Eke to invoke, but would she listen to me, 
an unknown rhymer. Ah ! the distance is 
too great between us ;" and Albert, sadden- 
ed by these reflections, raised his eyes to the 
heavens, and thought of the attractions of 
earth. 

Solatia had the piano placed at the win- 
dow. The spring was advanced, and the 
flowers began to show themselves. The 
young widow spent whole hours at her case- 
ment, and sometimes with disappointment 
and impatience, she would draw her cur- 
tains close, and remain a day or two with- 
out showing herself; but poor Albert was 
ignorant of the cause, and did not attach 
any importance to it 

Each time the widow entered her draw- 
ing-room, her eyes wore directed towards 
the ornamental table, to see if ^ere chanced 
to be a second cup brdien ; but Juha took 
precautions that the accident should not oe* 
cur again. 

Thus far had tlus romance proceeded, 
when Sof^a was obliged to quit England 
and proceed to Baden, to try the efikacy of 
its waters. The phjrsicians had thus or- 
dained, in order to restore her delicate 
heidth, and to assuage her de^ grief ; as 
'tis said that the waters of Baden have an 
almost miraculous charm in calming the 
sorrows of young and handsoikie widows. 
She was thus obliged to accede to the pro- 
position of her medical advisers, and the 
solicitation of an uncle, who looked forward 
with pleasure to the journey. 

It took but littlo time to make the neces- 
sary preparations for travelling, and Soplua 
and her uncle commenced their journey. 

On the day of their departure, Albert, 
who felt but little disquietude at the circum- 
stance, received a visitor he was fer from 
expecting. 
" Sir," said the visitor, " you are a poet'* 
<'I try tobe one," modestly replied Albert. 
*^ I know your talent," said the stranger, 
and I appreciate it; and the proof is, I come 
A. to demand your verses. Yes, sir, I am the 
flC editor of an influential oigan,uid I wi^ to 
S> publish for the ensuing new year an album 




entitled ^ Baden and its EIntirons,' the 
book B to be composed of poetiy and 
sketches, tak^i from nature. One of our 
first artists has undertaken the vignettes, 
wlule yoti vrrite the poetical description. If 
you aoe^ my offer there is no time to loee; 
you must start without delay, and to cover 
the expenses of your joum^, I shall ad- 
vance you one hundred pounds, which I 
shall now hand you ; and upon its com{^ 
tion, you shall have another hundred, which 
is to be the price of your labor." 

Albert with transport accepted the task, 
and hastened the preparations for his jour- 
ney ; he asked himself over and over again 
what lucky chance had brought his name 
and deeerts before the stranger; the more 
he thought, the more puzzled he became. 
Could he have solved the riddle, and learn- 
ed that all his good luck was owing to the 
scattered fragments of a China cup. 

The occasion was a brilliant one for a lit- "^ 
erary d^mt — a book superbly ornamented, 
and brought out under the glittering auspices 
of a New Year's Gift; the poet could now 
<^pen his wings and take his flight 

" Yes," cried Albert, in a noble burst of 
enthusiasm, "I shall no longer slumber 
away existence as heretofore, but arouse 
myakf to exertion, and shall astonish a 
world as yet ignorant of my name. For- 
tune and ikme shall be mine, and fbture 
ages vrill. ally my name with the muses after 
whom my heart has long since yearned." 

The meditations of the poet can but ill 
suit itself to the mnse and bustle with which 
a sojourn, frequented by all the fashion and 
gaiety of wealth, abounds. The entire of 
Europe appear to have fixed upon Baden, 
as one of the most agreeable rendezvous; 
nothing is thought of firom morning till 
night but pleasure — the promenade — the 
concert — the ball — the gaming-table — all 
dispute with each other Uie bather's atten- 
tion. 

Albert soon found out that his place ought 
not to be in the midst <^ the multitude ; two 
or three days were sufilcient to see Baden, 
and take his notes of the observations which 
had now become his business. The poet 
therefore, removed himself to an isolated re- 
treat, wbich he quitted fit>m time to time to 
visit the environs and explore this bevritdi- 
ing country, so rich in splendid views, and 
so abundantly jnovided by nature with her 
choicest treasures. 

Sophia perceived her young and interest- 
ing neighbor one evening at a ball, but, 
without noticing her, he disappeared 
shadow. ** How very strange,** thought 
lady, *' that he would not seek an inloroduc- 
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' ^tbn to me ; but, perhi^, 'tif the excess ot 
his loTe prevents hun ; if so, I cannot but 
respect his feelings." 

The poet returned to England at the ex- 
piration of six months of assiduous labor, 
and after reading his work to a few friends, 
who praised it enthusiastically. ^Albert, 
proc:d and happy, hastened to find his edi- 
tor. 

The editor revised the manuscript, and 
paid the price agreed upon.^ The volume 
appeared, and had considerable success. 
Encouraged by the first rays of his new- 
hom glofy, Albert dared to fix his eyes on 
the young and beautiful woman, who had 
so often shown herself at the window, since, 
as wfell as before, her departure. 

Sophia having now changed her dress to 
half mourning, gave a ball in celebration of 
the marriage of one of her brothers. Al- 
bert was invited, and when he found him- 
self near the b^utifbl widow, he felt that 
she was the muse whom his heart had long 
sought; impressed with this feeling, his 
manner became tender and passionate. So 
well did he succeed, that in a few minutes 
he had installed himself without opposition 
in a place in her heart, that Sophia thought 
it would have taken years to accomplish. 

When leaving, he requested permission to 
have the honor of* paying his respects the 
next day. 

Sophia, happy at the idea, cheerfiilly con- 
sented, and was alone when Albert called. 

Albert, in saluting her, approached rather 
tlosely to the little table where the Chma 
was placed, and, in pas^g, his sleeve touch- 
ed one, and it fell. 

" Take care," said the charming widow, 
smiling, " that you do not again break one 
of my valued cups." ' 

"Again ;" repeated Albert, astonished. 

"Yest are you ignorant that you have 
already broken one V 

" I really do not understand you, my deaf 
madam." 

*' Recollect yourself; it is now nearly 
eight months smce you dared to send me a 
letter through a pane of glass in that win- 
dow." 

An^explanatbn followed, and the mistake 
was explained. The letter was i^oduced, 
but it was not in the writing of Albert — and 
Julia was not there to acknowledge the 
truth. The handsome waiting maid did 
not wish to accompany her mistress to Ba- 
den, and had since changed her condition. 
But the lovers spoke and understood each 
bther, and Albert had all the advantages of 
the error ; and he had ere long the happi- 
ness of leading the beautiftil widow a 8&- 



cond time to the altar, and devoting to her 
a true and fidthfully attached heart 



XINTS TO TOUTX. 

Public decency is the friend of pubfic felic- 
ity. Who violatef the one, must essentially 
injure the other, and become unworthy the 
esteem of society. Hence the wisdom of the 
apostolic direction/' Abstain firom all ^ipcar- 
ance of evil." ^ 

Let not youth imagine, that there is a line 
which divides innocence ftom guilt, to which 
we may safely approach, provided we st^ 
not over it Who sports upon the edge of 
a precipice, may fell from it, in one moment 
of giddiness, and be irretrievably lost The 
moth that plays around the flame, and is 
burnt, is the emblem of presumptuous and 
unwary youth. 

He who can discern the loveliness of beau- 
ty and virtue, cannot easily associate, even 
for a moment, with deformity and vice. 

The youth, whose heart is pure, and 
whose manners are yet unsullied, will start 
with horror at the mete shadow of guilt 

Great is he, who surrounded by unexpec- 
ted temptations, resists the allurements of 
guilty pleasure, and comes off victorious. 
Such was the memorable triumph of the 
patriarch Joseph, when aided by the power- 
ful impressions of piety, gratitude, and hon- 
our. But great also is he, who, apprehen- 
sive of human firailty, sedulously avoids the 
combat, and seeks for safety in flight He 
obeys that heavenly voice, which has repeat- 
edly instructed us, " not to enter into temp- 
Ution." 

Familiarity has a power which few suspect, 
but against which the truly virtuous should 
guard. What is, at first, disgusting to the 
taste, by degrees may become palatable. — 
Even a fondness for it will intervene ; and 
habit, at last, will r^d^ it indispensable. 
, Scenes of vice, which, in like manner, at 
first, excited horror, gradually lose, by famil- 
iarity, natural deformity ; the impressions of 
virtue insensibly lose their force; and that 
guilt which was once instantly avoided as 
odious, is at last sought with eagerness, and 
entertained with rapture. 

The two great supports of virtue are an 
invariable attention to the dictates of prin- 
ciple, and a habit of self-command. Possess- 
ed of these, we possess consistency of con- 
duct, and the active energy of goodness is 
uninterrupted. 

Wise is he, who, firom a regard to public 
opinion, abstains from evil; if he meet 
with applause, he shall escape, at least, 
merited reproach. Virtuous is he, who. 
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a constant attention to the DivineWill, looks 
upon the first approaches of guiU with abhor- 
rence ; he shall enjoy what the world can- 
not give, the sweets of a good conscience, 
and the approbation of the righteovs. 



TKB DBAKATI8T: 

'* Re eam^, and kaocMnf thrice wilhoat delkjr, 
The leugiiif ledr 1i««rdt and IvnMd tbe kej." 

What a world of thoughts may be found 
in that single w^rd " key 1" All the trea- 
sures and all the secrets of the universe, 
are they not enclosed in that simple, signifi- 
cant monosyllable 1 If some good Genius 
or some benevolent Fairy, were to offer ydu 
a gift, is It not a* key that you would wish 
fori The key plays a prominent part in 
the olden romances. It may be said to be 
the hero of Blue Beard ; and then if we 
descend to vulgar history, and the common 
events of eyery day life, is it not the most 
important thing in the world 1 In novels 
and dramas, we find it in every chapter, 
and discover it in every act Even the most 
important victories that were gidned, end in 
— a key. For it is the key of the capital 
city that is always presented by the magis- 
trates to the conquerer. And then this 
very word is full of meaning, even when 
used in a figurative sense. It is that upon 
which rests the most beautiful metaphors, 
and the most charming allegories. Great 
minds seek for the key of science — of phil- 
osophy, and politics. 

But enough of panegyric upon that, 
which is doomed to be of no small impor- 
tance to my story— my true story — and with 
regard to which, the reader is requested not 
to entertain the least doubt* 

It is now about forty years — I «ay forty 
years once — ^because I wish to avoid every 
thing that may appear like scandal — but 
then it REAtLT wis forty years since, that 
is, in the year 1803 — that there was to be 
found hanging about some of our minor 
theatres, an individual named Morgan. He 
was a sort of small poet and little dramatist, 
•ould write verses, that were nearly as 
sweet, and altogether as unintelligible, as 
those of the celebrated " Rosa Matilda,"— 
and then, as a dramatist, he composed mur- 
ders in three acts, and his plays were as full 
of various criminal offences, as the most 
popular version of ** Jack Sheppard," or the 
largest Calender of the Central Criminal 
Court He was distinguished in his day, 
in making pantomines, imd was a very 
smart hand at a spectacle^ in which every- 
thing was intelligible but the plot and dii^- 
logue. And yet he was successful in many 




things. Nay, I am told, that in this 
li^^tened age, some who are about equaT 
and not at all superior to poor Morgan, con- 
sider themselves " popular dramatic au- 
thors." And why should not he have done 
so— ftffty years ago 1 He certainly did so — 
but alas, he never thought of an ungrateful 
posterity— he never could have fancied that 
they should have let his name and his works 
escape from their knowledge — never to be 
appreciated — never to be thought of, except 
in connection with a key, and the following 
anecdote. 

Morgan had been married — ^but it is unne- 
cessary to describe an author's wife — they 
are all so hke to each other, as one of Ciau- 
det's daguerrotype portraits is to the original. 
They are aU pretty when they are married — 
all have bright eyes at seventeen — pale 
cheeks, small hands, small waists, and all — 
are killed at an early age ; for their hue- 
bands read their own works for them, or, 
perhi^, make the poor sufferers copy Uieir 
blotted MS's.', and, therefore, most authors 
are like my hero, Morgan — widowers at 
fifty. 

Sony frm I to say, that my hero was m4>» 
rose, taciturn, fretful, and disagreeable, as 
indeed most men are, who expend all their 
wit, all their jokes, and all their imaginar 
tion — on paper. It woi^ be' difficult to see 
any two persons more dissimilar in their ap- 
pearance and manners, than the author and ^ 
the author's 4Aughter, Isabella Morgan, 
who, at the time this story -commences, was 
exactly twenty years of age, and possessed 
a small fortune independent of her fisher. 
She, instead of being morose, was all lifo 
and spirit ; she loved to talk and to laugh — 
to go abroad — to be at parties — to dance, and 
she could even with the most perfect good 
humour, endure a concert, though it lasted 
for two hours ! ! ! But her father wished to 
deprive her of all these pleasures ; for ke 
did not wish her to marry, because the in- 
terest of her fortune was to be received by 
him, as long pm abe remained single. 

It was curious that there was nothing in 
which our author delighted so much, as in 
describing fathers '^ho had been duped by 
their daughters. There was no one thing, 
in which lie manifested half so much wit, 
as in depicting a selfish curmudgeon, who 
would sacrifice the happiness of his child, 
for his own sordid interests ; and he was al- 
ways afraid that the jokes he thus gave vent 
to on the stage, would be remembered against 
himself. Thus it was, that he resolved to 
save himself from the sharpness and bitter- 
ness of his own epigrams Isabella was 
not allowed iq walk or ride, to go abroad, 
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nor vf%n to see a play. The only society 
was that of her father, who rented an isola- 
ted house, sarrwinded hy a large garden, in 
Ae then deserted locality of Brixton. He 
detested the eight of neighbors, and he 
wished to eonmal Us preeiotts daughter 
from the knowledge of all. Bat then he 
was a dramatist, he had to be present at re- 
hearsals in the morning, and porformancee 
in tiie evening; besides, a eonsiderable por- 
tion of his time was occupied in waiting on 
those most accessible and agreeable of all 
indindnals— the manageie 1 EU had, how- 
ever, one consolatkm'^e took care, every 
tUne he left home to lock the o«ter gate af> 
ter him, and the key of that was never ont 
of his pocket. 

Mise Isabella Morgan wae annoyed, ex- 
ceedingly annoyed, thos to see herself con- 
stantly locked inside her own grounds, as if 
she were a mere prisoner. She had a spirit 
of liberty — a genuine English feeling of 
fireedom aboat her, and would not be re- 
strained, and SHB SAID so. It was all in 
vain for her to declaim upon " the lights of 
women," Morgan was inexorable; and 
then— she became perfectly resigned^ 
and yet our dramatic author did not know 
enough of the human heart to guess that 
there was something strange, or even por- 
tentous, in that sudden resignation. The 
suspicious, jealous, father, only thought of 
his key ; and feeling that, he deemed all to 
be safe. 

One day— one eventful day — there was 
to be brought forward a new piece of Mor- 
gan's, at one of the minor theatres. It was 
a most important one, for it was spun into 
five acts, and he called it a ** play" only for 
fear of the law, he would have had the 
hardihood to have baptized it " a Comedy." 
When the solemn hour of representation 
was approaching, he took up his hat and 
cane. 

" Where are you going, father V* asked 
Isabella^ 

" To the theatre." 

" Ah ! that is indeed very strange," ex- 
claimed the datlful child, with a mortified 
air. 

Now the mortification might have arisen 
from two causes ; either that she was sorry 
that her father was going out, or that she 
did not know before that he intended to go 
out that morning. Mr. Morgan considered 
that it was to be ascribed to the first cause, 
. which again I say proves that a man may 
compose verses, and even write a play, and 
yet know but little of what passes in the 
female heart Nay, so satisfied was he, that 
his daughter was displeased at the idea of 



being deprived of the pleasure of his com- 
pany for the entire evening, that he actually 
forgot his great key after him. The trouble, 
and anxieties, too, of our author, had some- 
thing to do with this forgetfVdness. The 
fiict is, that when once he .had left the house, 
he had forgotten everything but his new 
play. His heart beat with hope, for ihe 
success of his last production. 

" This," thought he, " may lead to my 
bringing out a Comedy at Convent Garden, 
or Drury Lane— and then, two or three suc- 
cessful pieces at the larger theatres, and my 
fortune is made — I can give up writing, pur- 
chase a handsome annuity, and live like a 
lord." 

F\i11 of confidence, and inspired with the 
expected triumph, Mr. Morgan took his 
seat in the boxee— with the noble intention 
of applauding his own production! He 
wished besides to judge of the e^ect of the 
points he had laid in the piece, and see how 
the situations told upon the audience, 

Thus, then, was the author seated 
amongst the judges. The curtain was rius- 
ed, and the first act begun. The opening 
scenes were attended to with interest; one 
or two witticisms told, and Morgan was in 
raptures; but then the action began to lan- 
guish — ^the actors hesitated — some intended 
clap-traps were badly received, and the au- 
thor was on thorns. 

The act scene dropped, and the author 
heard around him, some bitter criticisms, 
and some harsh observations — the more 
harsh, because they were perfectly just. It 
was a bitter agony to endure. At length, 
the second act begun, and the fresh scene 
was filled with a complicafted plot, so com- 
plicated as to be unintelligible to every one 
but the author. It was upon this very scene 
that Morgan had founded his great hopes 
of triumph. There was an icy chillness 
pervaded the audience. There was no ap- 
plause. The piece proceeded, and to indif^ 
ference, there succeeded some murmurs* 
Mr. Morgan was the only one who clapped 
his hands in the theatre ; and at |astr->ohl 
cruel and inhuman outrage upon his feelings, 
those near him in the boxes imposed silence 
upon his solitary approbation I The tempest 
the>n began ' oans burst 

forth here ai lor turned 

piile with s Dger. He 

cast at the cr ; surround- 

ed, the most his frowns 

where of no )n produc- 

ed not the si st the hur- 

ricane burst rembled to 

behold a yoi en hissing 

most heartil' Let a large 
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key, and place it to his lips, in order that by 
converting^ it into a species of whistle, he 
might add his noise to the universal clamour. 

^'What is that T exclaimed the author. 

"Have you not the use of your eyes 1" 
quietly said the young gentleman, " Don*t 
you see plainly that it is a key 1" 

"And what do you intend to do with it T' 

"To whistle to be sure. I wish you had 
another like it, that you might help me." 

"What, to whistle 1 But that is ,very 
unbecoming in you, sir. Why not listen to 
the piece — it is a most charming one." 

'Hfou must be some friend of the author." 

" Probably, J am, sir." 

" Very well — ^but I do not know who the 
author is. I do not even know what name 
he has given to the farrago of nonsense ; all 
I know is, that it is killing me by its stupidi- 
ty, and I, in revenge, am determined upon 
damning it." 

" But I entreat you to hear it out." 

" No — not a single word more shall I, or 
anybody else hear of it— that I am resolved 
upon." 

" Besides, you have no right to disturb an 
audience in that manner." 

"Ah ! you really thin)t so." 

** Yes; and what is more, I am determin- 
ed on not allowing you to do so,"exclaimed 
Mr. Morgan, in a despe^te rage. And as 
the author thus spoke, he seized hold of the 
arm of the whistler, and endeavoured to 
wrest from him the wicked, and malicious 
key. It was now the young man who be- 
came furious. He caught Morgan by the 
throat, and a regular conflict took place be- 
tween them; there were shouts, groans, hiss- 
es, blows, and execrations. A tremendous 
riot burst forth, in wl)ich the pit aided by its 
ndse, and the ^leries by their vociferations. 
The mdee was soon general— some were 
struck, some fell, and many run away; 
whilst the lobbies, and saloon resembled a 
field of battle. The ladies screamed — ^they 
ran about like distracted beings, or they 
fainted. The police had to be called in, and 
the house, at length, with considerable diffi- 
culty, was freed from the riotous audience. 

As to Mr. Morgan, he in this encounter 
was less mutilated than many others ; while, 
as to lus new piece, it did not require a tu- 
mult to condemn it His vanity and his 
fortune both suffered by its destruction; 
but then he had escaped without any seri- 
ous personal injuiy. Others had received 
blows that were intended for him ; and, in 
the first movements of the crowd, he had 
been separated from his young and fierce 
antagonist. The crowd had gradually 
stowed him away from kicks and cufis, and 



at the end of a few minutes he found himself 
safely standing outside the theatre. 

The fresh air of night soon gave some 
calm to his irritated feelings, and his agi- 
tated mind; and a little reflection made hun 
rejoice that he had got off* so cheaply. Af> 
ter all it was not 1& first failure. He had 
already expeneneed the emotions of being^ 
unsuccessfiil, and his philosophy 4aught 
him to endure the misenes incidental to the 
life of a dramatic author. 

" It might have been much worse," said 
he ; " my limbs am not firaetured ; I have 
my purse and my watch — my new coat is 
not torn ; my waistcoat and ruflles are only 
a little injured, and a few stitehes will set 
them all to rights — but then, as to my piece 
— alas I that is irrecoverable. I must only 
try and write something more to the vulgar 
taste of those brutes. In the meanwhile, 
I had better think of home." 

With these reflections, the unhi^ipy au- 
thor turned his steps towards home, where 
he soon arrived, without even once think- 
ing of the many ill-natured things he was ' 
sure to behold in the next morning's pa- 
pers. Upon his entering the parlor, he dis- 
covered his daughter busily oigaged with 
her embroidery. 

The instant Isabella saw him enter the 
room, she looked up with some surprise, and 
said to him, " How is it, sir, that you con- 
trived to get into the house 1" 

" By the gate, my dear," answered Mr. 
Morgan, smiling. 

" By the gate, sir, and I did not hear you 
rap; and I know that Margaret, who is 
preparing supper, did not open it for you." 

" But I am not in the habit, you know, of 
rapping at the outer gate." 

"No, sir — usually you do not do so — 
but this evening it is a different thing." 

"Why so r 

" Because, papa, you forgot your key af- 
ter you." 

"Who told you sol" 

" I am sure of it." 

" Well— that is a good joke." 

"But I repeat it to you, sir — you did 
leave your key on the chimney-piece. And 
as a proof that you did so — here it is." 

" But I assure you, Isabella, the contra- 
ry is the fact. I took my key out with me, 
and to prove that I did so— here it is." 

The father and daughter spoke these 
last sentences at the same moment — and at 
the same moment each presented the other 
with a large gate key — ^rwo keys exactly 
alike — two keys that fitted equally well 
that enormous lock, of that formidable gate. 
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which Morgan doied so oars&tty bdund 
him, everj time he left his home. 

" Good Heaveng !" cried the iftforio&Me 
author, " I did not close the gat« foeMnd me, 
1 left the key after me— and yet, here I hvn 
it, in my pocket Itis a^htAil rlddfe^and 
I cannot solve it." 

"And, indeed, sir, I am sure yo« cannot 
expect me to explain it for you." 

The key that his daughter piMenled to 
him, he could easily recogniee as kis ovm — 
but then the other^a flash of fight penetrated 
his brain; the other key was that which he 
had torn irom the hand of the hisser, and 
would-be whistler in the theatre. 

Mr. Morgan then fell into an abyss <^ 
perplexities, but we already wmarked res- 
pecting him that he knew nothing of the 
female heart ; for he concluded, in ascribing 
the possesuon of the two keys to chance ; 
which, however, had but Uttle ta do with 
the matter. 

" Tp-morrow," said he to his daughter^ I 
shall change the look." 

He did not see his daughter at home, 
when he retvimed with the blacksmith ; but 
the next time b6 did jiee her, she presented 
him withthe wJusUer as a son-in-law, that he 
ought to respect for his taste and judgment 
in all matters connected with the drama. 
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AMEBIGAN PBSSUXCmRS. 
1; Gtboroe Washington was bom 23d 
February, 1733. He lived at his seat on 
Mount Vemon, Fairfkx county, Virginia ; 
he was dected firist President of the United 
States in 1788, at the age of 56 years ; served 
twaterms ; and died, Dec. 14, 1799, aged 67. 

2. John Adams was born October 16th, 
1735; lived at Cluincy, Norfolk county, 
Mass, was elected President in 1796, at the 
age of 61 ; served one term ; and died July 
4th, 1826, almost 91 years of age. 

3. Thomas Jefferson was bora at Shad- 
wlell, Chesterfield county, Virginia, April 
4, 1743. He lived at Montiedlo, Albemarle 
county, Va; was elected Premdent in 1800, 
aged 67; served two termg^; and died July 
4th, 1896, aged 83. 

4. Jambs Madison war bom near Port 
Royal, in Viiginia, on the 5th March, o. s», 
1751 ; lived at Montpelier, Orange county, 
Virginia ; was elected President in 1808, at 
the age of 53 ; and served two terms, and 
died June 28, 1837, aged 86. 

6. James Monroe was bom at West- 
moreland county, Virginia, on the 26th 
March, 1751 ; was elected President in 1816, 
aged 53; and served two terms ; and died in 
New York, July 4, 1831, aged 73. 



6. John Aniircr Adams was bora at 
Clumcy, Mass., July 11, 1767 ; was elected 
President in 1824, 1^ the House of Repre- 
sentatives, at the age of 57 ; served one term 
and is still living, at the residence of his 
ancestor, in Cluincy, Norfolk county, Mass. 

7 Andrew Jacksqn was born in the 
Wraxaw settlement. South Carolina, 1765 ; 
lives iU the Hermitage, in Tennessee, wa« 
elected President in 1^, at the age of 63; 
served two terms ; and has retired from pub- 
lic life. 

8 Martin Van Buren was bom at Kin- 
derhook. New York, Dec. 6, 17^ ; was elec- 
ted President in 1836, at the age of 54; serv- 
ed one t«rm ; and now resides at Kinder- 
hook. 

9. William Henry Harrison was bom 
at Berkley, in Virginia, Febraary 9, 1773 ; 
lived at North Bend, Ohio; was elected 
President in 1840, at the age of 67, and died 
at Washington, April 4, 1841, aged 68. 

10. John Ttler is a native of Virginia ; 
was dected Vice President of the United 
States in 1840 ; and became President by 
the death of WiUiam Henry Harrison. 



FAOTS IW PHYSIOS. 

Gold Beaters, by hammering, reduce gold 
to leaves so thin, that 282,000 must be laid 
on each other to ^oduce the thickness of 
'an inch. They are so thin that, if formed 
into a book, 1,500 would occupy the space 
of a single leaf of common pap^. 

A grain of blue vitrei, or carmine, will 
tinge a gallon of water, so that in every 
drop the color may be perceif ed ; and a grain 
of musk will scent a room for twenty years. 
A stone which on land requires the 
strength of two men to lift, may be lifted in 
water by one man. 

An immense weight may be raised a short 
distance by tightening a dry rope betwe^i it 
and a support, and then wetting the r(^. 
The moisture unbifoedinto the rope by capil- 
liary attraction causes it to become shorter. 

A rod of iron which, when cdd, will pass 
through a certain opening, when heated, ex- 
pands and becomes too thick to pass. Thus 
the tire, or rim, of a coach wheel, when 
heated goes on loosefy^ and vrh&a. cooled it 
pins the wheel most tightly. 

One pint of water conv^ted into steam, 
fills a space of nearly 2,000 pints, and raiE^s 
the pistoa of a steam engine with a force of 
many thousand pounds — it may afterwards 
be condensed and re-appear as a pint of 
water. 

Sound travels in water about fi)ur times 
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quicker and in tolicU from ten to twenty 
I quicker than in air. 



SQira TO MT SISTER. 
My Buter— my youngett and last— 
' Moat lovely and dearest to me — 
Ah ! where are the years that I passed 

In child-like enjoyments with thee 1 
Removed &r away from thy side, 

Thy presence no longer I greet ; 
Yet often my fancies will glide 

To where thy fair image I meet. 
Though only a child when we parted. 

Unconscious of sorrow or pain, 
O, how were thy young tear-drops started. 

At parting— to meet not again ; 
Well, wellVioes the heart of a brother 

Recall the sweet charms of thy face; 
Nor can he behold any other 

That rivals a sister's in grace. 
Should I see thee, dear sister, no more, 

As ov^ the wide world I roam, 
Estranged from my country's lov'd shore, 

Exil'd from my kindred and home- 
Not all that time brings to my view. 

Can cause my fond feelings to vary. 
Divert my affections from you. 

Or banish my visions of Mary. 

D. T. 



LATEST LONDON FASHIONS. 

Bonnets. In this article of dress, we ob- 
serve, as yet, no material change, nor indeed 
do we anticipate any, the indication, how- 
ever, is that they will be rather lower than 
higher than the present mode. Some have 
I4ppeared made of sky bhie Choi <f Afrique, 
decorated with rose buds, a taste fiur less in 
season than some of a lighter style,.composed 
of white crepe and covered with ftUlings of 
the same color only in tulle, scattered over 
with a profusion of very small spring 
flowers. Those of velvet are of light colors 
—such as pale green, lilac or pmk, with 
feathers. Flowers, however, are aJI the 
rage, the most in request being red honey- 
suckles, eglantine and jessamine. 

The £ir, it would not he well to pass 
over the present improvement in the decora- 
tion of the hair; which consist of splendid 
bourrelets, or large rings of Parma violets 
for encircling the broad plates worn at the 
back of the head. This is beautiful m ef- 
fect, but that which most needs the notice 
is the Corinne Wreath, formed of green 
currants or grapes, mixed with moss roses. 
The freshness and grace of this are charm- 
ing and cannot be rivalled successfully. 

Caps, the splendid laces which have held 



the monopoly during the past winter, are 
supplanted by rich and cOetly blondes. Some 
are seen made of a many tinted Iris gauze, 
decorated with light-colored flowers; when 
the material is lace, they are mostly trimmed 
with pink, blue, or green satin ribbon in 
bunches. 

Dresses, a very graceful robe has just 
been introduced, a la Marrche Checques^ the 
body is formed high, and fitting close to the 
figure, and strapped across with filagree 
beam, debtmrgs^ this style of trimming is also 
disposed en echeUe up the front of the skirt. 
The sleeves are made very short and half 
wide, the arm turning back, and fastened 
with % certain number of buttons and loops ; 
a muslin sleeve is worn underneath, guaged 
and puffed in a standing direction, the open- 
ing of the sleeves being edged with silk. 

PromenIdb Dresses, rich ftiwn colored 
satifi is the prevailing article worn, the skirt 
which is of moderate length, is ornamented 
tewards the bottom with two deep rows of 
open net-work, resembling gymp-work. 
Sleeves a la reHqieuse descending only to 
the elbow, leai^ng ample room for die under 
sleeve of fulled muslin — it is made neariy 
high and decorated with a pelerine of the 
same material, the form of which is round- 
ed over the shoulders, descending and meet- 
ing in a point in front of the corsage, a 
fancy trimming like that on the skirt sur- 
rounds the sleeves and pelerine. 

Head Dresses continue to be worn broad 
and slighUy elevated, diamonds and feather* 
ornament the front The one most in fiivor 
is made of gold or! silver ribbon, forming a 
diadem in the centre which may be worn 
more or less on the forehead; the ribbon 
passes around the head, encircling the plaits 
of the back hair, and reaching each side of 
the head, is ornamented with tassels. It i» 
admirably adapted to every style of face. 

Capotes, the most fashbnable for the- 
spring, will be those in green, trimmed with 
roses and lilacs, shades of lilac decorated 
with Persian lilac, and vervain, various tints 
of blue with clematis and jessamine ; straw 
color with forget-me-nots and roses, arrange 
ed rather gaily up the sides of the capote. 
Pink with crocuses or snow-drops, covered 
with dew, and lastly emerald green orna- 
mented with splendid white roses, the hearts 
of which are of a beautiful yellow tint 

Spring Colors, are of the most delicate 
hues, and are chiefly blue, green, pink and 
clouded lilac. Plaids of a bhie, green or 
grey ground-work will be much worn. 
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H^The conclusion of " Thoughtless- 
ness," in our next number. 
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flight so swift, their stay so brief. Their hast'ning to de • part ; . . . Their 
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2. And yet lore's landmarks, gennniDg thick 
Life's deep indented coast, 
Though telling loudly of the wreck 

Of nopes and treasures lost, 
Are aye the brightest spots vre see, 
A* down life's course we move— 
The gala days of memory, 
The fesdvals of love. 



3. Oar birth-dav8-->thoagh like monnmeots 
They stand, to tell how fast 

The scanw sands of life are spent, 

^©till ebbing to th'e last ; 

Our birth<lays — how with grateful glee 
We welcome in their aiom, 

As if we held in simple fee 
The hopes that then are bom. 



L 



4, Our birth-days— chroniclers of Time, 

To warn us of his flight ; 
In childhood, youth, or manly prime, 

Those days are aJways brieht : 
Then memory comes to visit love. 

Then love with fancy plays. 
And all the affections join to prove 

Those days the best of days. 
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THE GIFSBT MOTHER; 

Or, tlie Miseries of Enforced Marriage. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Precisely at the hour named, Denzil pre- 
sented himself where he had agreed to meet 
Tyrrel. He found another person instead 
of the one he sought 

*• My friend dared not come himself, 
Monsieur," observed the man, in a tone of 
obsequiousness ; " but if Monsieur will con- 
sent to accept of my guidance, I shall have 
the honor of conducting him to the place 
where he will find Monsieur Tyrrel. That 
is the name by which I am informed Mon- 
sieur will recognize my friend. 

" It is the name by which he is known to 
me," said Montgomery. " Lead on, Mon- 
sieur; I will follow you." 

The man walked on without further re- 
mark ; and Denzil followed through numer- 
ous by-ways and narrow turnings, until 
they at last reached a house of rather re- 
Bpectable appearance; they ascended the 
staircase, and his conductor knocked at the 
door, uttering, at the same time, a loud 
" Hem !" which Denzil immediately disco- 
vered was the signal for admittance. The 
door was opened by Tyrrel himself. The 
Frenchman withdrew, and Denzil took the 
seat to which Tyrrel pointed. 

" Have you seen her to-day V inquired 
the latter. 

"Your daughter! Yes, certainly," re- 
plied Denzil ; " I have seen her, and she is 
better than I expected to find her — though 
not out of danger." 
< "I have made up my mind to quit this 

> place directly, if I can procure the means," 
said Tyrrel, after a few moments' silence ; 
"yet I should have liked, if it had been 
possible, to have seen her first — I have 
many things to say to her." 

" It will be utterly impossible that you 
should do so, Mr. TyrreVboth for your own 
sake and her's," replied Montgomery, hasti- 
ly ; " neither could it be accomplished with 
safety. You may safely entrust any com- 
V munication you may have to make, to me." 
jk Tyrrel looked disappointed, and for some 
^ moments hesitated. 
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" Well, Mr. Montgomery^ the communi- 
cation I have to make will, perhaps, effectu- 
ally erase a feeling which, I confess, she 
has carried to excess — a feeling which has 
often caused me no little surprise, when I 
reflected how little claim I had to expect it. 
I do not allude to my conduct towards her, 
which has been often bad enough ; but it 
will perhaps lessen its atrocity in your eyes, 
when I allude to the fact, which I am pre- 
pared to substantiate, that she is not my 
daughter." 

Denzil started. " Thank God for it !" he 
exclaimed; "but are you really serious, 
Mr. TyrreH" 

" I am speaking the simple truth, sir," 
replied Tyrrel, " and I trust it will not lessen 
me in your opinion; and now I will tell 
you the whole circumstances attendant on 
her birth : 

" Her father was an officer in the army, 
who was killed in Holland ; her mother, a 
young woman of inferior birth, died in 
bringing her into the world, leaving her, 
with a considerable sum of money, in my 
care. The child was adopted as my own, 
for I was then just married ; but I was, as 
I always have been, thoughtless and im- 
provident ; the money which was intended 
for her was spent, anid my hopes of replac- 
ing it frustrated. It was this circumslaaoe 
which induced me to conceal from her her 
birth. I feared lest she should, at some fu-> 
ture time, be induced to make inquiries, \ 
and, in consequence, demands which I 
could not answer. My wife, too, who had 
no children, doated upon her, and I con- 
ceived I should be doing her no injustice by 
treating her and providing for her as my 
own. We quitted Ireland when she was 
young, and this favored the deception. Sin- 
gular as it was, too, her features and per- 
son (aye, and many points of her disposi- 
tion,) bore a strong similitude to my own-^ 
and I believe no one, who ever looked upon 
us together, ever doubted the reality of my 
claim. 

" Her fiither, certainly, was distantly re- 
lated to me, and the striking resemblance 
that existed between us, as well as my be- 
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ing the only one of the family who coun- 
tenanced the marriage, waa the cause of the 
poor mother's placing such implicit confi- 
dence in me. But there is no need of my 
saying any more on this subject. I have 
told you all I can tell you ; and there," he 
continued, taking some papers from a small 
tin case, and giving them to Demdl, " there 
are the necessary documents to prove what 
I haw asserted. There is the certificate of 
her parent's marriage— the register of her 
own baptism, and the will by which I iiras 
appointed her sole guardian; and now I 
have something to tell you which more im- 
mediately and personally concerns your- 
self You are aware, undoublsedly, of all 
the circumstances of your birth; but are 
you awaie that there is no legal impedi- 
mentto your claim to the estates and name 
of the Leviaon flunily 1 Your mother was 
lawfully married to Mr. Levison, more than 
five months before you were bom, and it 
would be difficult, if not wholly impossible, 
for them to prove any thing now that could 
bar your claim." 

Denzil's countenance betrayed the con- 
tempt and indignant feelings with which he 
heard this proposal, and Tyrrel, who im- 
^ mediately perceived it, added, " but this is 
your business, not mine. But it is also in 
my power to give you some information on 
another point — though, perhaps, it might be 
quite as well if I were to withhold it, since 
I am by no means assured that you would 
consider yourself bound by any ties of 
gratitude, let me act as I would; and I 
have placed myself at your mercy, in ac- 
knowledging that I have no other claim 
upon you. Indeed I was well aware, when 
I acknowledged that I was not the father of 
Elinor, that I at once obliterated every tie 
that I possessed either upon her or you." 

" You are mistaken, Mr. Tyrrel," replied 
Montgomery ; " the intentions I had formed 
respecting you remain unchanged by your 
communications. I will at once explain 
those intentions, by stating that I will fur- 
nish you with sufficient money to quit this 
country immediately, and that I will appro- 
priate fifty pounds a year to your support, 
whenever or wherever you shall fix your 
residence." 

Tyrrel was silent for some moments. He 
i^as evidently struggling with feelings too 
powerful for words. 

" Forgive my having, for a moment, 
doubted you," he at length exclaimed; 
" your offer is indeed noble. It is more— 
infinitely more — ^than I had hoped or antici- 
pated ! I shall, indeed, miss her, whose af- 
fectionate cares, ungrateful and undeserv- 




ing as I have been of them, have so long 
been my only solace and support. But I 
shall have the satisfaction of knowing that 
she is happy, and that she will cease to re- 
gard me with those feelings of terror, 
which I should feel were infinitely aggrav- 
ated had I home that relationship to her 
which she has always believed." 

He again paused, and then continued : 
" I can put you in possession of facts which- 
may prove even more advantageous to you 
than the establishment of your claims to 
the name of Levison — facts which may es- 
tablish your claim to a title as well as an 
estate." 

Montgomery smiled incredulously. Tyr- 
rel went on. " Your mother has acquainted 
you that you owe your birth to an attach- 
ment between her and Colonel " 

"Yes," interrupted Denzil, indignantly, 
" she has told me that she was barbarously 
and treacherously betrayed — but why, Mr. 
Tyrrel, revive my remembrance of circum- 
stances which are calculated to erase every 
feeling of pity or commisseration for you from 
my bosom 1 Think you that I can recol- 
lect that to you is owing not only my mo- 
ther's disgrace, but the indelible stigma with 
which my own birth is branded 1" 

" But if I can prove to you that the stig- 
ma is undeserved — that the disgrace exists 
only in imagination 1" 

"Then," returned Denzil, "you must 
disprove all that I firmly believe. You must 
convince me I am not the person I believe 
myself to be — that I am not the son of Eli- 
nor Tyrrel, and the inheritor of my pa- 
rent's " 

" Not of Elinor Tyrrel, certainly," he re- 
plied, " for she gave up all claim to that 
name when she became the wife of Colo- 
nel " 

" The wifel" reiterated Denzil. 

" Yes, the wife," repeated Tyrrel. "Eli- 
nor was — IS his wife; for her subsequent 
marriage cannot invalidate the first, though 
it may prevent her enforcing her claim." 

" But how could this be possible 1" ex- 
claimed Denzil, in great agitation. " Did 
you not, yourself, avow that her marriage 
with my father was illegal — a mere farce, 
performed only to quiet her scruples, and 
render her subservient to his infionous 
views 1" 

" She was persuaded that it was so, cer- 
tainly," replied Tyrrel; "but I can prove 
beyond a doubt — nay, her husband well 
knows that that marriage was a lawful one, 
performed with every rite and ceremony 
which could make it so. Elinor's credulity 
and inexperience induced her to believe any 
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thing that I asserted ; but the colonel knew 
better ; he knew that she was his wife, anH 
he has proved that he considered himself 
still bound by his obligations to her, by 
avoiding any second contract to this day." 

" Is he then living, and do you know 
where he is 1" exclaimed Denzil, with emo- 
tion and surprise. 

"I believe* he is living,". replied Tyrrel. 
*' I know he was, at the time I first saw you 
in London, for I had then recently seen 
him. Bolt though he rejected with scorn 
and violence my attempt to interest him in 
my favor, and to profit by the ties existing 
between us ~ though he spurned me from 
his presence, and threatened me with ven- 
geance, should I again intrude upon I^m, I 
do not think he would reject the claims of 
his son, of one who would do credit to the 
name and lineage, which I know his proud 
heart laments will die with him, for he is 
the last male heir, unless your title sliould 
be proved, of the house of Aiberton." 

** But does he know that he has a son 
and daughter in existence 1" demanded 
Denzil. 

" No," returned Tyrrel ; " it was in In- 
dia that the intelligence reached him of Eli- 
nor's marriage with Mr. Levison, and the 
events wkich li^lowed it ; but the person 
from whom he learned tj^ese circumstances 
knew nothing, I suppose, of your birth ; 
for, in the short communication which I 
had with him, Lord Aiberton, that is now 
his title, never once alluded to it — a con- 
vincing proof that he was unacquainted 
with the most important fbature of the 
case." 

" And does my mother know that he is 
living, and in England 1" demanded Denzil. 

" No, I dared not trust her with that se- 
cret," he replied : " I knew that nothing on 
earth could have prevented her from seeing 
him ; from at cmce reproaching him with his 
treachery, ana vindicating herself in his 
eyes ; and I felt that my ruin and detection 
would inevitably follow. The influence 
I had so long exercised over her mind 
would have vanished when opposed to his. 
I doubted not that, though he would never 
have acknowledged her as his wife, he 
would separate her from me, and the best 
that I could have expected would have been 
abandonment to want and misery. Your 
promise, which I rely on with full sincerity, 
has freed me from this fear ; and, in return, 
I will try to facilitate, as far as it is possi- 
ble, the establishment of your ^rights." 

Denzil remained for seme time lost in the 
tumult of hopes and fears which crowded 
upon his mind at this extraordinary com- 



munication. Could this be real, or was it 
a fabrication of this adept in artifice and 
deception, to secure more firmly his services 
and assistance ? 

" But to what purpose," he at length ex- 
claimed, " did you impose upon my mother, 
by representing that the marriage tie, which 
bound her to my father, was invalid? — 
She had, in the first instance, consented to 
forego the title of his wife so long as it 
should be necessary for his interest to con- 
ceal their marriage." 

" It is true ; but the chances were great- 
ly against his ever being able to acknow- 
ledge her without certain ruin to hb pros- 
pects; and I knew that while she con- 
sidered herself his wife she would scrupul- 
ously retain her affection for him." 

Denzil now returned. 

On the next day he made his usual visit 
to his mother. She received with joy the 
announcement that Tyrrel had no natural 
claims upon her, and was agitated with 
grief when she learned that her first mar- 
riage was real, and thought of the barrier 
which her subsequent conduct had placed 
between her and the only man she had ever 
loved. 

When Denzil returned again to the hotel 
he found Mr. St. Greorge waiting for him. 
He soon discovered that this person was 
acquainted with Tyrrel, as well as the De- 
laney family. He had well nigh formed a 
connexion with Julia; but, accidentally 
hearing of some of her indiscretions in 
London, the match had been broken off. 

"While conversing with Mr. St. George, 
Denzil received a summons to attend the 
death-bed of Tyrrel, who had received a 
fall in endeavoring to hide himself from a 
couple of police officers. Th^ imhappy 
man refused to hear any thing on the 
subject of religion, and breathed his last 
contemning the offers of a priest, who 
had been sent for to attend him. The 
intelligence of Tyr?fel's death, which Den- 
zil communicated to her who had so long 
regarded him as her only parent, was a 
considerable shock ; but the constant atten- 
tion of her son, and the prospect of bemg 
freed from all care and anxiety for the fu- 
ture, by degrees restored her tranquility. — 
Her health, too, rapidly amended, and Den- 
zil began to feel the necessity of forming 
some decided plan for his future life. To 
return to England, as soon as his mother 
was sufficiently able to travel, appeared the 
wisest course he could pursue. It was 
scarcely probable that Mr. Levison would 
remain long absent from his home, though 
he believed that gentleman did not leave 
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I for the purpose of proceeding thither. 
At all events, Lord Alberton was in Eng- 
land, if Tyrrel's statement was at all to be 
depended upon, and that was sufficient to 
vince Denzil that it was advisable to re- 
turn thither. 

He was resolving this subject in his mind, 
when Mr. St. George, who was now upon 
terms of great intimacy ,with him, entered 
the room. 

" I have just seen a fresh importation 
from England," he observed^ " and, if I 
mistake not, one in which you have some 
interest." 

" Me !" replied Denzil, starting, the idea 
of Lord Alberton being fresh on his mind. 
" There are few," he continued, " I believe, 

from thence that could " 

'' Has not Mr. Levison a son V* demand- 
ed St. George. 

"No, he has a nephew; but what of 
him 1 It cannot surely be Charles." 

" That is the very person — Charles Levi- 
son, Esquire; I read the name, in good 
legible characters, on his baggage. He has 
gone to the Custom House. 

** He is alone, then 1" observed Denzil, 
taking up his hat to go in search of him. 
St George replied in the affirmative. 
" But had you not better remain here, for 
you may probably have some difficulty in 
meeting with him, while you may be as- 
sured he will soon find you out." 

Denzil's impatience could scarcely yield 
to this suggestion. Something of import- 
ance, he thought, must have occasioned 
Charles to come over alone, and, apparent- 
ly, without any intention of remaining. — 
His conjectures, however, were soon termi- 
nated by the entrance of Charles himself 

" So here you are," he exclaimed, with 
his usual noTichaiance, I have had a pretty 
hunt for you — but where is my uncle 1 I 
understand he is not with you ; but, wher- 
ever he is, I must see him — for he and I 
must have a serious reckoning, I can tell 
him — I will no longer submit to be treated 
like a child !" 
Mr. St. George quitted the room. 
" Is that your friend Delaney, that you 
wrote so much about 1" demanded Charles, 
looking after him, and seeming to forget in 
a moment, his cause of irritation and com- 
plaint. " But I forgot," he continued, be- 
fore Denzil could have time to utter a nega- 
tive to his question, " I forgot you were 
parted. I saw something about your affair 
of honor in the newspapers; but they first 
said you were both killed, and then that 
only one, either your or he,I forget which, and 
then that you were only both wounded, and 



so I thought that, perhaps, after all, it was 
aA affair of not much consequence." 

" It would not, perhaps, have been of 
much consequence if the first report had 
been a true one," observed Denzil, smiling ; 
" but we will pass to affairs that are of con- 
sequence. How is Mrs. Charles Levison % 
and how comes it that I see you here with- 
out her 1" 

" Oh, Emma — she was very well when I 
left her yesterday," he rejdied ; " but she 
has gone down to Cumberland to see her 
mother, and so I have taken the o^^rtuni- 
ty for a trip, to find out what you are all 
doinff here." 

"And is your anxiety to see your old 
friends your only motive for this journey V* 
demanded Denzil, who &ncied he discover- 
ed in Charles' usually placid count^ance, 
traces of care and uneasiness, which Wene 
new to him. 

" No, not exactly, I confess," he replied, 
" but I will at once tell you the truth, be- 
cause I know no body will make allow- 
ances for me, or sooner Itind a hand to as- 
sist me, than yourself The real &ct lA 
that I have got myself into a confounded 
hobble in London, and I did not know what 
better to do than to run away firom it alto- 
gether, and see whether I could prevail on 
my uncle to listen to reason, and help me 
out of it." 

"Then you have got into debt, I sup- 
pose 1" observed Denul. 

" Debt ! yes, how could I help it, with 
such a miserably allowance as five hundred 
a year % I could not bear to refuse Elmma 
any thing, and she, poor girl, thought her 
mother would not hold out long in her re- 
sentment — so we took a house at Ave 
guineas a week; and then we could not 
do without a carriage and servants; and 
then, through a cousin of Emma's, who 
lives in great style, we got introduced into 
very good company, and this brought on 
many expenses. But it is of no use my 
boring you ,to death with a long rigmarole — 
the long and short of the matter is, that we 
have got into such embarrassments, that, if 
I had not made the best of my way here, 
and sent Emma off to the country, I should 
have been in a prison, and she would have 
been without a house to put her head into ; 
but hang long faces ! it is of no use to fi«t 
for what can't be helped — my uncle must 
come down handsomely at once, and so I 
shall tell him — ^but I want you to break the 
matter to him first" 

" I wish it were in my power to 
replied Denzil, sighing ; " but the 
Charles, I am unhai^y in disgrace 
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your uncle myself. He has quitted Paris 
in resentment of my supposed offence — sup- 
posed, I say, because I am really uncon- 
scious of having done any thing that ought 
to offend him." 

" He is an old— ! But you know where 
he is," demanded Charles, suppressing the 
epithet he was about to utter. 

Denzil replied in the negative, but it was 
with difficulty he could convince Charles ; 
the latter conceiving that he merely said so 
to hinder him from prematurely seeing his 
uncle. 

" Why the deuce, then, don't you speak 
out at once, Denril," he observed, " and 
tell me what it was that drove him off 1 — 
You cannot, of course, have offended him 
with regard to Fanny, since eveiy one must 
be convinced that he would not have 
brought her over here, if he had not total- 
ly withdravm his opposition to the match 
between you. Indeed, I fUlly expected to 
have found you married." 

"And do you not know— have you never 
suspected,'* said Denzil, in a faltering voice, 
"that there ezbts an impediment to the 
union you speak of, which not even Mr. 
Levison could remove ? Did you not know 
that I quitted England under that convic- 
tion r 

Charles stared. " I am totally at a loss 
for your meaning. Certainly I knew you 
quitted England in despair ; but that you 
had any other reason to despair, than the 
im^NTobability of my uncle's consenting to 
the match, never entered my head. But I 
wish to goodness you would speak out at 
once, and let me understand what you are 
aiming at. It would save us both a great 
deal of trouble, I am inclined to think." 

"And I tun inclined to thuik so, too, 
Charles ; and I wish to heaven I had done 
so long ago, for I suspect I have been mak- 
ing myself veiy wretched for the last nine 
months. But I will not keep you in sus- 
pense any longer. Let me, however, first 
ask you whether you are acquainted with 
the melancholy circumstances which accom- 
panied my birth 1" 

" I am," replied Charles, " for I learned 
them from Aunt Rachel, under a strict pro- 
mise of secresy. After your departure, she 
was anxious to convince me that my uncle 
was not so censurable as I considered him 
to be, and she related the story, which I had 
heard imperfecUy before, though vnthout 
having any idea of its rdation to you." 

" You know, then, that there were two 
children— that I had a sister bom at the 
same time," 

" Yes, and who died at Lausanne, soon 





after your arrival from England," observed 
Charles. 

" Are you sure of that 1" exclaimed Den- 
zil. "Oh! Charles! were I but certain of 
that, it would at once Remove " 

" Sure of it, why should my aunt assert 
such a thing if it was not true ; besides I 
myself recollected the circumstance, child as 
I was at the time, that we had another play- 
mate, a litUe girl who was called Elinor. 
She was buried in the same grave with Fan- 
ny's mother who was a native of France 
and died in giving birth to a daughter, a few 
hours after Mr. Levison's departure to Eng- 
land. Fanny was nursed at Lausanne, 
and much as my uncle lamented the death 
of her mother I believe he had no intention 
of publicly acknowledging her as his daugh- 
ter. But some circumstances induced him 
to return to Lausanne, and you, your sister 
and myself, were the companions of his 
journey. I fancy his original intention was 
to have left us there for a few years, under 
the care of the lady who had charge of Fan- 
ny, but it seems he had become so habitu- 
ated to the society of his little &mily, as he 
called us, and, after the death of Elinor, so 
devotedly attached to his little girl, who it 
appears was the living miniature of her mo- 
ther, that he determined on remaining there, 
and there he was afterwards joined by my 
aunt ; a circumstance which you must re- 
collect, as also the death and burial of our 
good nurse Erckhardt. And now in return 
for my long story, I trust you will explain 
the mighty mystery which you have been 
brooding over so long." 

Dennl no longer hesitated to acknow- 
ledge the secret cause of his unhappiness. 

Ev^ doubt, every fear was removed from 
his mind, and he proceeded to rehearse all 
that had occurred precedbig his departure 
from England ; the terror and remorse that 
had been created in his mind by the solemn 
and mysterious warning of his mother ; and 
the conversation with Mr Levison, which he 
had construed into a confirmation of the 
averment of -the former, and which had ren- 
dered him anxious to quit a place which he 
could no longer remain in, vrithout feeling 
that every moment added to his guilt. 

"And all this comes of romance and ro-^ 
mantic feelings 1" observed Charles. " Now 
such a plain dealing simpleton as myself 
would have none of this scrupulous delicacy 
to hinder my speaking outright, and saying, 
' Are these things so or not V and thus at 
once putting an end to the subject. Poor 
Fanny ! weU might she be puzzled, mortified 
and harrased by your strange conduct, which 
I am sure, has been as inexplicable to her i 
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to me ; and I suppdse it has been some va- 
gary of this kind, that has given her and her 
father offence now, and driven them off to 
look for another husband, and I am sure you 
deserve it for your stupidity. B ut pray, you 
spoke of your mother and Tyrrel, as if you 
had had some recent communication with 
them. Has it been that which has given 
offence to my uncle 1 because " 

<< I have another long tale to relate on that 
subject/' replied DenzU with some embar- 
rassment, " but as it is getting late, and I 
think you must stand in need of repose, we 
will defer it 'till to-morrow morning, and 
then, perhaps, 1 shall supprise you still 
more." 

Impatient to communicate the intelligence 
he had received, to his mother, Denzil set 
out to visit her as soon as Charles had retired 
to rest. He took the wrong road and found 
himself near Port Neuf, where he was arrest- 
ed by a well known voice which proved to be 
that of Julia Delaney. She was bitterly re- 
proaching a man whom it appeared she had 
married under false expectations, he not be- 
ing worth a penny. As soon as he turned 
away from her, she threw herself into the 
water, and would havfr perished but for 
Denzil who sprang in and drew her from 
the river. Life was nearly extinct, but 
Denzil, by the aid of others, succeeded in 
getting her to a house, and left orders 
that every accommodation should be af- 
forded her. He was soon after seized with 
a violent shivering fit ; and while lying ill 
from the effect of his exposure to the water, 
Julia discovered his place of residence, and 
came to him professing the most ardent at- 
tachment and devotion. 

Mr. St. George, however, entered the 
apartment, and ridiculed her, by asking 
whether Mr. Montgomery was the first, 
second, third, or fourth to whom she had 
made the same professions. 

Finally St. George and she went home 
together. 

Denzil soon recovered from his illness 
And repeated his visits to his mother j but 
could not make her believe that her daugh- 
ter was not Fanny Levison. 

In the meantime, Charles got acquainted 
with Mr. St. George and was introduced to 
" the mcomparable Julia," as he called her. 
# » # » # 

Soon after Charles' arrival, Denzil was 
addressed in the street by an elderly gentle- 
man whom he recognized as an old friend 
of Mr. Levison's, who had several times, 
dined with the family during their residence 
in St. James Place; and struck with the 
possibility that the old gentleman might pos- 



sess some knowledge of Mr. Levison's pre- 
sent abode, he expressed himself with so 
much cordiality, in return, that Mr. Dabna 
entered into a long chat \ in the course of 
which he mentioned that he had only a few 
days before left London, his wife having 
been recommended to a warmer climate than 
England, for the restoration of her health; 
and in conclusion, invited him, to go home 
with him and take a family dinner. 

Denzil was about to decline the invitation 
when he suddenly recollected Charles, and 
considered that Mr. Danna, who was a live- 
ly and intelligent companion, and one who 
had seen a great deal of the world, without 
having had Ins warm feelings blunted, orlus 
liberal views contracted might prove a useful 
auxiliary in withdrawing the latter from the 
idle and pernicious habits which he seemed 
to have formed. 

At the house of Mr. Danna, Denzil was 
introduced to Miss Rosa Somerville, aneice 
of Mr. Danna's, and cousin to Emma — wife 
of Charles. Mr. Danna casually men- 
tioned that Mr. Levisenand his froaily were 
in London. 

" In London 1" repeated Denzil, breath- 
less with surprise and scarcely believing 
the evidence of his ears. 

" Yes, in London. Did you not know 
that they arrived a week since 1 Did not 
Charles know it r 

" Certainly not," replied Denzil,*' he came 
over here purposely to seek an interview with 
his uncle, and has been suffering the great- 
est chagrin and disappointment at my being 
unable to give him any intelligence of the 
route he had taken." 

" They were in London, when I quitted 
it ; I saw my old friend, for a few minntes, 
on the morning we left, and learned from 
him that he was as yet undecided how long 
he should remahn there. I hardly know 
whether I ought to commui^te some other 
intelligence I gained — not from him, but 
from that dear old creature, aunt Rachel, 
but, as according to af^pearances, all that I 

expected would take place ^in plain terms, 

as all connexion between you and Fanny 
seems at an end, I may not, perhaps, do 
wrong in telling you that she is likely to 
make a very splendid alliance — ^no less than 
an earl — the Earl of Raebum, who has 
recently come to his title, and who, it ap- 
pears, was the means of rescuing her from 
drowning, during an excursion on the wa- 
ter while in Switzerland, whither they went, 
it seemed, after they quitted France." 

" Then my doom is sealed !" exclaimed 
Denzil. " I had, till now, some hope — but 
it is all over— all fled now I'* 
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'' Can it be possible that I have been mis- 
taken 1" said Mr. Danna, regarding him 
with surprise. " I thought, from Rachel's re- 
ply to my questions, that you had voluntarily 
surrendered your claims ; and, indeed, I im- 
agined that you had formed some other con- 
nexion." 

" Never ! never !" exclaimed Denzil, with 
deep emotion. " But it is of no avail. All 
now is over, and I can only pray that she 
may be happier than I can hope ever to be. 
Yet 80 soon — so soon to forget me ! But I 
will not murmur. I will endeavor to forget 
Most ardently do I desire that she may be 
h^py." 

<* Do not talk thus despairingly, my young 
friend," said Mr. Danna; ''trust the ex- 
perience of one who has seen forty years 
more than you have yet to boast, who knows 
that the deepest wounds are healeci by time 
-7«nd that the most violent grief subsides 
into a calm. Nay, do not shake your head 
in that despairing manner, for I shall live yet 
to hear you acknowledge that I was right, 
and wonder at your own folly in thinking 
it impossible that there could be any happi- 
ness in store for you." 

Denzil did not reply, but his look evinced 
that he could not agree with his friend ; and 
the latter anxious to divert him from dwell- 
ing on the subject, immediately reverted to 
Charles, of whom he related some circum- 
stances, that utterly astonished the pure 
heart of Denzil, who could not conceive how 
it was possible that one, who had been edu- 
cated in the same manner as himself, and 
had begun his career in the world with so 
many superior advantages, could at once 
have launched into such extravagant folly 
and vice. 

On his return home, Denzil pondered 
upon the remarks which he had heard re- 
specting Charles, and thought there was rea- 
son to believe thai the latter was suffering 
under remorse for his past misconduct and 
that he would, as he had promised refrain 
from farther improprieties. While engaged 
in these reflections, he was suddenly aroused 
by the cry of " Hoy ! hoy !" which is usual- 
ly addressed to those who place themselves 
in danger of an approaching carriage. He 
looked up, and what was his surprise and 
grief, when he discovered that the exdama- 
tion proceeded from Charles Levison him- 
self, who was driving past him in a car- 
riage, in which he was seated, with Julia 
Delaney by his side. The air of gloom and 
penitence which Charles's countenance, had 
when Denzil left him, was entirely 
and as he nodded over his shoulder 
latter, with his usual careless familiar- i 
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ity, his look expressed rather triumph and 
gaiety than any confusion or shame at this 
open defiance of all that Denzil had said to 
him, on the folly and imprudence of forming 
such a connexion. 

On reaching home, Denzil found Ned very 
much discomposed at the idea that Charles 
should have gone out with " that painted 
Jezabel," as he denominated Julia ; but before 
they houl done talking, Charles himself en- 
tered complaining against some one from 
whom he had received an insult. But what 
was Denzil's consternation to find that it was 
Mr. Danna himself against whom Charles 
was thus bitterly resentful 

By degrees he gathered from Charles that 
he had met Mr. Danna in a jeweller's shop, 
which Charles had entered, with Julia, to 
purchase some gewgaw which she had &n- 
cied. 

" The methodistical, canting old fool !" he 
continued, to take such a time as that, just 
when I was in tip-toe spirits,, to mortify me, 
and make me look little in people's eyes ; and 
his prude of a niece blushing up to her eyes, 
and shrinking away from Julia, as if ^he 
thought there was contamination in breath- 
ing ti^e same air with her !" 

" And she was perfectly right," said Den- 
zil with warmth ; though as to prudery, I 
never saw a girl who less deserved to have 
the ^ithet of prude applied to her, than Rosa 
SomerviUe, If modesty, innocence, and art- 
lessness of manner indeed, can properly be 
called iHTudery, she may be considered so ; 
for never where those qualities more strong- 
ly delineated than on ihe coont^iance and 
in the manners of Mr. Danna's lovely niece 
— and I am heartily sorry, more than sorry, 
that her feelings have been so outraged, as 
they must have been, to see you in such 
company." 

. " Oh ! the wind sits in that quarter, does 
it ? Well, I don't blame you, Denzil, the girl 
is passable enough, and I would not mind 
becoming moral and religious myself for the 
sake of twenty thousand pounds, besides ex- 
pectations. I suppose then I am to dine by 
myself to-day as you are engaged out." 

" I am engaged where you where likewise 
invited, Charles," replied Denzil," and where 
you would have b^ truly welcome, had 
not your imprudence defeated the good 
which I had hoped to have effected for you. 

" I am going to dine with Mr. Danna, 
whose truly kind intentions toward you de- 
served a far different return from that which 
it appears you have made. In fact, Charles, 
it was with the view of entering into some S. 
arrangements to remove the embarrassments flL 
you are at present suffering, and placing you & 
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once more independently in the world, that 
this engagement was made ; and though I 
feel that your imprudence will not exone- 
rate me from the charge of incivility and 
disrespect, should I not keep it, yet I assure 
you that I am so far from anticipating any 
pleasure from the visit, that I would much 
rather stay at home, could I do so with pro- 
priety." 

" What an unlucky dog I am !" exclaim- 
ed Charles, at once comprehending the fuH 
force of the advantages he had forfeited; 
" but how could I foresee that the puritani- 
cal old fellow was so well inclined towards 
me, for when I was in London he would 
not condescend to notice either E^mma or 
me ; and when we sent his neice a card of 
invitation to a ball, he actually sent it back, 
with an insulting note to Emma, desiring 
her never a^n to take the liberty of con- 
sidering Miss Somerville as one of her ac- 
quaintance, though they are first cousins, 
you know, Denzil, and were like ststers 
when they were children." 

''Yes, and Miss Somervifle still retains 
all the kindness and affection of a sister to- 
wards your wife, Charles," returned Denzil, 
" and will, I am sure, be as much disap- 
pointed as I am at you having frustrated 
the kind intentions which her uncle had 
entertained towards you." 

The countenance of Charles betrayed 
considerable confusion ; but, ever unwilling 
to acknowledge himself in error, he merely 
observed, " Well, it is of no use fretting for 
what is done and can't be undone ; and, af- 
ter all, what great harm have -I committed 1 
It would be well for Mr. Danna, as well as 
many more, I dare say, if they had nothing 
else to reproach themselves with, than hav- 
ing driven out a pretty woman for a morn- 
ing's ride, and bought her a fan because 
she took a fancy to it — and that I am sure 
is all I have been guilty of!" and he walk- 
ed out of the room whistling, with an air of 
nonchdUmce, which, it was very evident, 
was only assumed to conceal the extent of 
his vexation at what he had heard. 

Mr. Danna's reception of Denzil was — 
though he tried to conceal it under a studied 
politeness— much less friendly and familiar 
than his manners had been in the morning. 
Rosa Somerville*s eyes betrayed thai she 
had been weeping; and Mrs. Danna, whom 
Denzil had never seen before, was as cold 
and ceremonious as it was possible to be to- 
wards him. 

Not a word was said respecting Charles' 
absence; and the ladies retired almost im- 
mediately upon the removal of the cloth. — 
A pause ensued, when DenzQ observed: 



" You met Charles Levison, I understand, 
sir, this morning after we parted." 

" Yes, I did meet with him, Mr. Mont- 
gomery," replied the old gentleman, testily, 
" and was exceedingly gratified to perceive 
the proo6 of amendment and contrition, of 
which you spoke so feelingly this morning, 
most strikingly displayed. I suppose you 
know," he continued, " in whose society I 
met Mr. Levison, and how he was occupied 1 
a pretty good evidence, sir, of his penitence 
to be seen, immediately upon his arrival 
here, in the society of the man to whom he, 
in a great measure, owes his ruin, and 
whose baneful breath has, I fear, irrepara- 
bly poisoned the reputation of the poor girl 
who has had the misfortune " 

''Good heavens! I knew not that there 
was any one with him but a female !" ex- 
claimed DenziL 

"And that female, Mr. Montgomery, 
who was shel Can you look me in the 
fiice, sir, and tel! me that she was one with 
whom he ought to be seen 1 What could 
ghebeto ^" 

" My dear sir," inctcrmpted Denzil, hasti- 
ly, " do not mistake me--do not suppose, 
iat one moment, that I am hitending to vin- 
dicate Charles Levison, or to defend the 
character of that woman, fbr whom nO liv- 
ing bdng can entertain a more perfect con- 
tempt than I do. But I only spoke of my 
surprise at hearing there was a third person, 
whom he had not mentioned to me." 

" No, sir, I do not suppose he would have 

mentioned to you one who has ^but, no 

matter ; I do not wish to have any thmg to 
do with him — I have no right to dictate 
whom he shall associate with — only when 
I hear of his contrition and penitence, I 
cannot help expressing " 

" I was as much surprised as yourself," 
said Denzil, to meet Charles in the compa- 
ny of one, whom of all others, I should have 
vrished him to avoid." 

[to bb continued.] 
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She who makes her husband and children 
happy, who reclaims the one from vice, and 
trains up the other to virtue, is a much 
greater character than ladies described in 
romaiice, whose whole occupation is to mur- 
der mankind with shafts from the* quiver of 
their eyes. 

How sublime the precept, " forgive our 
trespasses, as we forgive those who trespass 
against us." But who would be thus ad- 
judged 1 Who is there that does not hope 
for more mercy at the hand of his Maker 
than he has shown to his felloW man 1 
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THE THREB MISS MARTINQ-ALBS. 

There seems to be a general propensity in 
young ladies to be married ; wl^ch, whether 
it is imbibed at school, perhaps, taught with 
their lessons or from a wish to follow the ex- 
ample of those who are older, and, of course, 
wiser than themselves, I will not take upon 
me to say, but of all the young ladies I have 
ever seen (and I have certainly seen a great 
many in my time), the three Miss Martin- 
gales are by &r the most remarkable ; both 
for the number of qualities they possess, cal- 
culated to make a man happy, and also for 
their anxiety to bestow that happiness. 

The three Miss Martingales have that 
rare talent of uniting the most elegant ac- 
complishments with the most usefUl domes- 
tic knowledge — so notable, so smart, so man- 
aging, so economical — in ^t, to use a vul- 
gar phrase, they could make out life on a 
common ! Then they are well-educated, 
play so well, sing so divinely, talk French 
so charmingly, and dance with so much 
gn.ce. In &ct, as some of their friends 
have observed, they are really most extraor- 
dinary girls ; their mamma, too (sb indeed, 
all mammas are,) is a most notable, clever 
woman, and declared from the first, that she 
did not intend to k^p her daughters. I 
think it necessary to say this in order to 
clear Mrs. Martingale from any blame that 
might probably be laid to her in the non-dis- 
posal of the young ladies, and I really and 
solemnly declare that I do not think any 
fiuilt can be laid to her, except by ignorant 
persons who are unacquainted with her. I 
intend to be very particular, as I am most 
anxious to account, if possible, for the reason 
why, with so many advantages, the Miss 
Martingales still remain in a state of single 
blessedness, therefore I shall state the case 
just as it is, and without the least tincture 
of prejudice. Many of my readers will be 
ready, no doubt, to lay the blame on the 
young ladies themselves as being cruel, hard 
to please, or cold and distant ; but of these 
I can also acquit them, for although other 
young ladies may be gidlty of such faults, I 
can safely declare that the Miss Martingales 
are incapable of them. Indeed, I do not 
think that their greatest enemy can accuse 
them of unnecessary reserve or backward- 
ness, and, indeed, it is but justice to thdr 
mamma, who is an exceedingly proper wo- 
man to say that they are always brought for- 
ward in the most proper manner. 

When they are going into company, she 
always superintends their toilet herself, set- 

i their tresses in the most becoming man- 

, arranges their dress, and follows them 

» the dniwing room. 



At dinner they are at the head of the ta- 
ble ; in dancing they are at the top of the 
room; in conversation no voices can be 
heard but those of the, three Miss Martin- 
gales. They have, moreover, such fluency 
oflanguage— such proficiency in the art of 
small talk — that every other girl sinks into 
insignificance in their presence, besides 
nothing can exce^ the refinement of their 
language. The most fiushionable phrases— 
the most aj^oved pronunciation; in fact, 
nothing that is in any way vulgar or common 
is admitted into the vocabularly of the three 
Miss Martingales. To mention all their 
perfections, their acquirements, their good 
qualities, would be oQdless ; in one word it 
would be only naming the difierent charms 
to be found in the whole sex, or enumerating 
the qualifications that nature and art have 
distributed amongst the rest of the world, and 
describing them as united, condensed, con- 
centrated in the three Miss Martingales. 
From all that I have heard, I can only im- 
agine the three Miss Martingales the ne pkis 
uUra of perfection, and yet with all this — oh ! 
the perverseness of human nature! — ^the 
blindness of man to his own good — the three 
Miss Martingales remain without the power, 
or at least the opportunity of bestowing that 
happiness, which they, above all other girls, 
are so well calculated to bestow. How truly 
hath the poet said, 

" Full many a flower is bom to bloom unseen, 
And waste its sweetness^ on flie desert air/' 

And so it is with the three Miss Martin- 
gales ; other girls are married in our neigh- 
bourhood; by degrees one after another 
they slip off", and become quiet, sober mar- 
ried women; but the three Miss Martin- 
gales still remain — mementos of the bad taste 
of the gentlemen. 

I do not wish to have it supposed, how- 
ever, that they sit down quietly and tamely, 
and submit to such neglect without any ex- 
ertion on their parts; quite the contraiy. If 
a young man comes into the neighborhood, 
at least, I mean a young man who is sup- 
posed to be a good match, as soon as the pro- 
per enquires are made, the servant is called, 
the horses brought out and harnessed, and 
away drive the three Miss Martingales. 
You must not suppose, gentle reader, how- 
ever, that they are going to visit liim. By 
no mc^ms; the three Miss Martingales 
would not be guilty of such a piece of for- 
wardness for the world. Nothing can ex- 
ceed the propriety of their conduct, indeed, 
and the very thought of such a thing would 
shock them. No ; they drive on the 
where they are likely to meet him ; or 
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go to the church that he attends ; what pos- 
sible harm can be in that T The highway 
is open to every one^ and Miss Maria is 
delicate (though, indeed, an excellent con- 
stitution), and wants exercise. Their own 
church is so crowded, or else so empty, and 
they do not like to miss going to church; 
indeed when there is a yoUng curate ap* 
pointed to any Kving in the neighbourhood, 
they generally prefer going there, as a young 
man, fresh firom college, just perfected in di- 
vinity, must of course be much more fitted to 
instruct his hearers than an elderly person, 
who may perhaps have forgotten half what 
he learned. 

Now, I wish to ktio^ what it is that the 
gentlemen want ; or why Martingale 
House, of all houses that ever were buHt, 
seems fated never to have a wedding withm 
its walls 1 Do they like tall girls 1 If they 
do, they may ^nd one there. Do they like 
middle size 1 There they may find it Do 
they prefer the smaller size 1 There again 
they are sure of being matched. 

It may very naturally be asked why I, being 
myself an unmarried man, do not avail my- 
self of such an opportunity to obtain one of 
the first blessings of life ; but, in order to 
clear myself from such a charge, I must con- 
Afis that, though I AM an unmarri^ man 
(not a very young one, I allow,) but, un- 
fortunately,! am engaged ; engaged to a lit- 
tle girl, without, indeed, any pretentions to 
resemble the Miss Martingales ; an artless, 
unassuming creature, whom any one of the 
three would talk down in five minutes ; but 
fate has ordained it so, and I must submit to 
its decrees, and be contented with my little 
Sophia, though so far eclipsed by her fldr 
neighbors. 

I own that, at times, I am almost temptied 
to repine at my lot, when I hear of some of 
the three Miss Martingales extraordinary 
qualifications ; yet, again, when I reflect on 
the softness of my dear Sophia's manner; 
the engaging modesty with which she Hs* 
tened to my first declaration of regard, and 
the confiding gentleness with which she ac- 
knowledged her preference of me. I cannot 
for the life of me make up my mind to desert 
her ; indeed the girl has, somehow or otber 
got possession of my heart, and I console 
myself by thinking that, though she may not 
have talents to dazzle, she may have to en- 
gage affection ; though she may not be cal- 
culated to command, she may be to obey. 
Besides all this, I am not a presumptuous 
man ; I consider in my own mind what pos- 
sible pretentions could I have to possess so 
much merit in a wife. I might, perhaps, 
even if fortunate enough to obtain it, sink 




under a sense of my own inferiority, which 
I am certain never to fed in the society of 
my gentle Sophia, wtio, cc^ious of her own 
faults, never seems to discover those of oth- 
ers ; and, such is the weakness of ova frail 
nature that, let our fhilings be ever so great, 
we seldom like to he reminded of them. I 
speak, of course, only for myself; but for 
gentleman gifted with superior talents of 
course their ideas are different. I am not of 
an enterprising disposition, and shall he con- 
tented to glide quietly through the vale of 
life, with my unassuming Httle partner, 
without exciting either envy or admiration, 
satisfied jf we can escape' censture, which, 
indeed, I very mneh doubt, and conciliate the 
esteem of our immediate friends. But 
though Sophia does not pretend to have 
judgement enough to discover the fiiults of 
others, it cannot be isui^wsed that young la- 
dies, possesang the si:qperior discernment of 
the three Miss Martingales, should be 
equally deficient. If any person has formed 
such a mean opinion of their abilities,'they 
have fbrmeda most erroneous one, and I b^ 
leave tx> inform them that they are conqpletely 
mistaken. The three Miss Martingales, on 
the contrary, are feelingly alive to every 
fault, imperfection, defect, or folly, in all and 
every one of their acquaintance, particularly 
those of their own sex. It has been observ- 
ed, that a sincere fnend, who will tell us our 
faults, is invaluable ; such friends are to be 
found in the Miss Martingales — not, indeed, 
that they would tell a friend her faults to her 
face — ^no, indeed, that would be too ill-bred. 
But they whisper them cautiously to their 
particular fri^ids, or to those gentlemen who 
are supposed to admire them as being the 
most likely to tell them again, and also as 
being best able to induce them to amend 
them. It may be asked, why those friends 
or admirers could not tell them of thdr feults 
without the assistance of these young ladies 
— ^not at fdl ; they would most likely never 
take notice of them, till pointed out by those 
who have more discernment than them- 
selves. Then the three Miss Martingales 
do it with such grace — such good humour — 
so much laughing and smiling, that it is 
easy to see it is done with the best inten- 
tions. ■ If any gentleman is suspected of a 
preference for a young lady, the Miss Mar- 
tingales are the first to hear of it or see it, or 
at least to conjecture it, and they never feil 
to let the gentleman know of their discoveiy, 
probably lest he had not discovered it himself 
and was falling into that awfUl state called 
love, unknown to himself; besides many 
good conseqttences may arise from a little 
jesting on such subjects, it accustoms a man 
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to the name of his beloved, and in case of 
his mtending to become a Benedict, it puts 
)iim upon considering the case 8eri9asly with 
all its pros and its cons ; some foolish young 
men I have heard, indeed, have given up 
^Is to whom they were seriously attached 
not being able to bear the ridicule to which 
their attachment has exposed diem; but 
though I hear such things spoken of I by ^ 
no means give ear to every idle rumout that 
is spread ; at least, I am sure, if such conse- 
quences do occur, it is far f^om the inten- 
tion of the Miss Martingales, though, of 
course, that cannot be accountable fc»r fodish 
peo{de's fancies. 

It is very natural that the three Miss 
Martingales should wish to extend their 
sphere of use^ness beyond the precincts of 
Martingale House, and it would be shcrwing 
a degree of selfishness of which I do not be- 
lieve them capable, and it is not the case, for 
why should so many blessings be congre- 
gated and confined to one house, when many 
have not even one to boast of 

The three Miss Martingales are of the 
most plaint and conforming dispositions in 
the world ; should it so happen that a gen- 
tleman, of whom they have reason to think 
well (or, in other words, who they have rea- 
son to suppose thinks well of them, which is 
the same thing) is of a lively disposition — 
who are so lively, so gay, so animated, as the 
Miss Martingales, for, as they very properly 
observe, it is natural for young persons to be 
lively, and they hate to see hypocrisy. If, 
on the contrary, he happens to be green, it 
alters the case at once, they inunediately be- 
come steady, despise all frivolous amuse- 
ments, read none but instructive books, so 
that let the turn of mind of a gentleman be 
ever so eccentric, he may be pleased, if it is 
possible to please him. 

I do not recommend any of the young 
ladies in partkular, for I do not wish to be 
thought partial; indeed, I could not name 
any one for preference without wronging the 
others, for how could I name Miss Amelia 
without wronging Miss Maria, or could I 
mention Miss Maria without doing injustice 
to Miss Eliza. In short, I have every rea- 
son to suppose that their merit is equal, 
though of difiierent sorts, and as they have 
neither father or brother to be benefited by 
their society. I sincerely regret that the 
other gentlemen, are so blind to their own 
interests, and hope that a Uttle reflection 
niay open their eyes. In case such a favor- 
able change should take place, it would give 
me the greatest happiness, if it took place be- 
fore my own marriage, both because the 
Mise Martingales are every way entitled to 




precedency, and, beeause, as I said before, 
by my Sophia being no genius, she might 
gain nothing by comparison, if brought so 
near Martingale House at present 



SHE OOULD NOT LOVE. 

Eosseau was the victim of a romantic and 
unfortunate attachment, the olgect of whi^ a 
beautiful and accomplished womm, could never 
be prevailed upon to Teciprocate his passion, 
although highly estimating his private worth 
and unquestionable genius. For years, how- 
ever, their intimacy ccmdnued upon grounds of 
the warmest friendship on her side, and love on 
his. [See Child Harold's PUgrimc^ge — 
Canto 3rf — Stanzas 77-78-79. 

She could not love, although he knelt 

"With hope too long deferr'd — 
She could not love, although she felt 

Elach truth-impassion'd word. 
A friend, confidmg and sincere. 

An ever welcome guest ; 
She had for him a smile or tear. 

But could not love him best. 

She felt while to her hand he clung 

And pour'd his ardent prayer. 
That on a single accent hung 

His triumph or despair ! 
She felt his pulses wildly start — 

She saw upon his brow 
The life blood glowing fi-om a heart 

That she must wither now. 

She thought how often they had met 

In happier numients past ; 
She cobld not think of love, nor yet 

That this might be the last. 
She could not coldly turn away 

From one who'd lov'd so well ; 
But, though 'twere madness to delay. 

'Twas death to break the spell. 

" Cease, c6ase !" she said, " oh, strive no more 

My tortured soul to move, 
But be that friend you were before 

You ever thought of love. 
Oh, promise never from ^his hour 

To speak of this again, 
For heaven has lefl me but the power 

To pity or to pain. 

'' My heart shall sympathize with thine. 

Our joys and griefs we'll share ; 
To friendship build the brightest shrine. 

And I will meet you there." 
She could not scorn, she could not bless. 

Relented while she frown'd, 
And strove, vrith woman's tenderness. 

To mollify the wound. 

VINCENT E. BARON. 
iVenJZgcven, May, 1843. 
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THOt7Q>HTIiBS8NS8S. 

{ Gontinued froia *the April Number. ) 
f^ *'*'"^^i.RT second; ■' ,^" 

We will follow Howard Grranby in his 
strange journey. Regret, self-reproach and 
perplexity rendered turn any thing but com- 
fortable ; and he arrived in New- York, af- 
t^ an absence of three months, in no en- 
viable gtate of mind. His first care was to 
call at Mrs. Stanton's. He was ushered 
into the well-known drawing-room, where 
he found Isabella reclining on a sofiu Her 
long hair was hanging in ringlets over her 
shoulders : one deUcate hand supported her 
pale forehead; the other was holding a 
small volume of poems, which she had been 
reading. As Howard entered, unannounc- 
ed, she hastily arose, and her. colorless cheek 
for a moment brightened ; but the transient 
blush passed away, leaving it whiter than 
marble. She could no longer deceive her- 
self; the most credulous must have doubted 
the faith of one who had so heartlessly de- 
serted her. It was, therefore, not to any 
emotion but that of surprise, her change of 
countenance was owing. She had given 
her early affections ; these she could not re- 
call ; still she endeavored to subdue them, 
and, although her heart was breaking, she 
struggled with its weakness. Her resolution 
was taken. Act as he might, use what so- 
phistry he should, she would not be misled 
again ; nor, if she could avoid it, should he 
ever know that he had destroyed her peace. 
She hoped never more to have seen him; 
then the task would not have been so hard ; 
but to meet those mild dark eyes, to see that 
bright smile ; hear that melodious voice, and 
yet distrust him, was difficult indeed. But 
Isabella Stanton's was no commcm mind; 
with all her gentleness and sensibility she 
possessed great strength of character, and as 
soon as she discovered her weakness, in lov- 
ing unwisely, she had exercised its energies, 
and was now, though dejected, and suffer- 
ing in health, calm and resigned, and pre- 
pared to resist his Uandishments, if ever they 
should meet again. She hoped this might 
be spared her; she wished to remain at 
peace, and to pass away from earth in tran- 
quility ; she had religous aid to sustain her, 
and, as her worldly visions of joy decayed, 
she blessed that faith which gave her the 
hope of a happy existence beyond this vale 
of disappointment and misery. 

Howard's embarrassment was greater 
than her's, for she had no accusing con- 
science to render her uncomfortable; and 
the clear, calm, self-possessed look which 
succeeded the first agitation on seeing her 



visitor, utterly abashed him. He found hi» 
task more than half performed by the total 
indifference of her manner; yet he was 
piqued to find himself deceived as to her at- 
tachment 

" I have been a coxcomb," thought he, 
" aft«r all, she does not care for me. It is 
so much the better.** He was mortified, 
however, to find-that she could forget him. 

He had ceased to remember her, but it 
was treason against his dignity to be so soon 
banished firom her memory. 

No one could have imagined there was a 
breaking heart beneath that cold exterior, or 
that her calm smile concealed a wounded 
spirit 

His visit paid, Howard departed, glad it 
was over. Perhaps, if Isabella had been 
aware he was the guest to be ushered in, 
she might have shrunk from the trial of 
meeting him, distrustimg her own strength ; 
but now that they had met, she did not re- 
gret it She felt conscious of the propriety 
of her own conduct, and had nothing with 
which to reproach herself. Once more 
alone, she threw herself back upon the sofa, 
and, burjring her face in her hands, wept— 
the fiood-gates of feeling, so bng closed, 
burst open, and her tears gushed forth un- 
restrained. 

" He does not love me," she exclaimed, 
"and this has been a long and fanciful 
dream. Are these the same dark eyes 
which <mce beamed on me with tenderness 1 
NOW so cdd— so indifferent ! Can these be 
the same lips which breathed words of 
fondness in mine earl now uttering sen- 
tences of the most unmeaning politeness ! 
Oh, Howard Granby ! Howard Granby f 
why did we ever meet ? But the vision is 
past — ^'iis well ! I sbaK now be 

Thine, thine my God ! Thine only !— 
* The waters have come in.' Oh, Father,. s»ve 
My sinking spirit from the o'erwhelming wave I 
Bright earth, thou canst attract no more. 
My dream of joy is past and o'er !" 

For some moments she remained absorb- 
ed in painful reflections. It is so dreadful 
to hear from those we love 

** The words the same, the tone so changed." 

But she found relief in tears, and soon'^e- 
covered from her passion of grief to com- 
parative calmness. Those around attribut- 
ed her langour to a delicate state of health. 
There was more than this ; the cheek can- 
not bkK>m when the heart is blighted \ yet 
none suspected its faded roses were caused* 
by the wasted affections of her heart. 
Howard and Isabella never met again. 
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He called frequently; she refused to see 
him, under one pretext and another, though 
the family rceceived his visits; she had 
done enough to convince him of her indif- 
ference, and did not choose to encounter 
another restrained and unpleasant inter- 
view. He felt provoked and mortified, but 
persuaded himself that all was right — just 
as he wished it to be. 

The night before he left New- York, at 
the gambling table, he won considerable 
money ; and, both his objects being accom- 
plished, departed for the city of Baltimore. 

In the mcantune Lucy had had a trying 
ordeal to pass. 

# # # # # 

" I am glad," said Frederick Malcolm, 
one morning at breakfast, during Howard's 
absence, "that Granby has gone; I hope 
he will not return. " I declare, sir," ad- 
dressing his father, " he seems to consider 
himself, at all times, one of our party. The 
girls cannot move but he is with them. I 
do not esteem him. I know too much al- 
ready of his character to desire any further 
intimacy between him and our family." 

" Oh, brother," hastily exclaimed Lucy, 
" how can you say any thing against Ho- 
ward Granby 1 I am sure you know of no 
dishonorable act that he has committed ! 
No, indeed you don*t It is only because 
he is absent that you thus take occasion 
to wrong him." 

" Lucy," said her father, " you are very 
warm in his defence ; I trust he is nothing 
more to you than a mere acquaintance. — 
Mr. Granby is an idle, dissipated, frivolous 
young man, and I hope he will never pre- 
sume to solicit your regard." 

" Solicit her regard," said Frederick, pas- 
sionately. " If he dared to breathe a word 
of love in her ear, I would mako him an- 
swerable to me for it ! Solicit her regard, 
indeed ! Why, sir, he is a conceited cox- 
comb, and, what is worse, a gambler. Nay, 
start not, for those are charges which I can 
prove. Altow me to state further, last sum- 
mer he met a beautiful and interesting girl 
at Long Branch," here his voice faltered, 
for he too had known and loved Isabella 
Stanton, and had been refused in conse- 
quence of her attachment to Howard, " and 
in his ardent, insinuating way, devoted 
himself to her, and won her unsuspecting 
heart. He left her without explanation, 
and with a vague promise of seeing her as 
early as possible in New-York. Months 
rolled on, and none but those who watched 
with an intensity of interest, suspected 
her wasted and slighted affections 
the feeble step and pallid brow 




which annoyed and distressed them. She 
seemed weary of the world, and, indeed, 
she looked more like an inhabitant of a 
purer atmosphere, with her frail ethereal 
figure, her heavenly blue eyes, her long au- 
burn hair and pale cheeks." 

Young Malcolm paused a moment, and 
buried his face in his hands, as if the virion 
he had recalled was passing painfully be- 
fore him. Lucy's tears were falling flist as 
she listened to the mebincholy picture ; aiid 
all present were deeply interested. 

Frederick soon recovered his composure, 
and continued, "Her mother and brother 
persuaded her to enter again into company. 
There, unhappily, slie once more met Ho- 
ward Granby ! And I was told, for I was 
not present, that the joy and happiness of 
her whole countenance betrlyed, too plain- 
ly, her feelings to those around. 

" The heartless wretch renewed hit at- 
tentions. She was again happy — again de- 
ceived ! His wandering spirit led him to 
seek for new pleasures, and she yr&s left 
once more in suspense. I know they have 
never met since ; and I know, too, that her 
cheek has again faded — that her form has 
wasted away, and ' hope deferred made her 
heart sick.' He has now gone to New- 
York, and, I suppose, will again court her 
favor ; but though she is gentle, mild and 
confiding, her mind, I trust, is too strong 
fot longer delusion. She will meet him as 
becomes a woman of dignity. Lucy, do 
not look so pale. My dear sister, it is bet- 
ter for you to hear this before you find your 
precious heart stolen, and left to be broken." 

" Oh, brother, it is now late/' exclaimed 
the imprudent Lucy, throwing her arms 
around his neck ; " if this is so, Howard 
and I must never be more to each other 
than friends. I can never consent to mar- 
ry a man who has trified wit^ the happiness 
of another." 

'' Has he ever asked you to marry him, 
my child, ^' asked her father. 

" Father, I am engaged to him," she an- 
swered, sobbing, as she leaned her head on 
Frederick's shoulder. 

" Lucy, my child," said her father, " how 
could you enter into an engagement of so 
serious a nature without consulting some of 
us 1 If you could not confide in me, Lucy, 
what has Alicia done to forfeit your confi- 
dence." 

"Oh, nothing — nothing, dearest father. 
I entreated him to let me tell her ; but he 
said if I revealed it to any one before he 
returned we should never meet again." 

"Audacious villian!" muttered Frede- 
rick, "he thinks to desert her as he hrs 
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Isabella ; but he shall find that there is a 
retribution for crime, even on earth." 

Locj did not distinctly hear her brother's 
words ; but the quick ear of love caught at 
something like a menace. She started up, 
and clasping her hands, said, " Oh, Frede- 
rick, if you respect me, do not seek a quar- 
rel with Howard ; permit me to see him 
once more; let me ask him if what you 
have just related is true : if he admits it to 
be so, then can I part with him for ever." 
Then, turning to her father, she continued, 
" and will you, dear sir, refuse the interview 
I solicit." 

The &ther consented, but added that he 
would never A>nsent to her union with Ho- 
ward Grranby, and that the engagement 
must be broken." 

Frederick, afte^ a pause of some tnoments, 
said, "Ask him' this question, *Did you 
ever love another before you saw me T and 
mark well, Lucy, the testimony of a guilty 
conscience; see if no quivering of the voice, 
no coloring of the cheek, no shrinking of 
the eye, follows the enquiry." 

" Go to your room, my poor child," said 
her father, " you have early learned a les- 
son of disappointment. May this occur- 
rence teach you the impropriety of distrust- 
ing a parent's love, and neglecting his ad- 
vice." As he spoke, he kindly took her 
hand, kissed her, and led her to her room 
door. 

When Frederick found himself alone 
with his father he continued to converse on 
the subject, and they agreed that it would 
be best to let her see Gran by, and convince 
herself of his past heartlessness ; that her 
pure mind would sooner conquer its fatal 
prepossessions. 

" There is no doubt of his having gam- 
bled extensively," remarked Frederick. — 
** Ob^rving his attention to Lucy, I have 
been particular in making every enquiry 
respecting him, that if he was unworthy 
she might be warned in season. I did not 
think he would so soon have secured his 
prize, and so painful a ttask as this would 
have been mine. I know that he spends 
many of his evenings in gambling, and has 
already lost immense sums, although usual- 
ly successful. Would to heaven they had 
never met. I do not wish to see another 
heart blighted by his villany." He said 
this with much emotion, and, rising abruptr 
ly, left the room. 

Lucy, after entering her chamber, threw 
herself in a chair, and sobbed aloud. The 
earth, which had lately seemed so bright 
and full of hope, was now dark and deso- 
late. 
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Her first sensations were those of un- 
mingled wretchedness. At length she be- 
gan, in her bouyancy of spirit, to think all 
might not be true, he might prove himself 
slandered, defamed and traduced ! How 
could she believe aught against one who 
loved her so warmly 1 " Besides," she re- 
flected, " if he has deserted another, it was 
for ME i and aught I to join his enemies 1" 
Then came remorse for her broken pro- 
mise. Had she not passed her word to re- 
main silent under all circumstances'? and 
yet, on the first temptation, she had be- 
trayed him ! Perha^ he had gone to ga- 
ther proo& of his innocence, before he 
should be condemned by her father and bro- 
ther, and she had thoughtlrssly declared 
every thing. 

With her usual volatility, she soon, how- 
ever, banished her apprehensions, and, 
looking on the brightest side of the picture, 
she hastened to her sister's room, who was 
an invahd, to unfold what had passed. 

Alicia listened with many painful emo- 
tions. " Lucy," said she, " I have mourn- 
ed over the loss of your affectionate confi- 
dence — but that is past. It remains now 
only to devise the best plan for the future. 
I see there is a trial awaiting you. Papa 
will never suffer you to marry Mr. Granby ; 
although it may cause you pain, endeavor 
to eradicate this prepossession. It is in 
vain to continue an engagement which will 
render you miserable. Summon resolution 
to break it. I have long watched Howard, 
for his attentions to you made me anxious, 
and the result of my observations has been 
the conviction that Howard Granby, with 
all his formations, has not stability enough 
to make you either a careful guardian or 
good husband. If he has so heedlessly de- 
stroyed the happiness of another — ^an amia- 
ble, intelligent girl, like the one Frederick 
described — what security have you of fu- 
ture felicity 1 Love may blind you now, 
but it cannot ensure peace hereafter. When 
too late, you may discover that fancy, not 
real affection, has made Howard distinguish 
you. You weep, sister, at this appalling 
picture ; better it is that your tears should 
flow now, than when holier ties would ren- 
der it more difficult to endure his fickleness. 

" I cannot help blaming you for breaking 
your promise, however wrong it was to 
make it; but once given, nothing should 
have caused you to betray his secret. His 
motives may have been good, in spite of ap- 
pearances, and it will be painful for him to 
meet so much coldness on his return. I 
only hope no fatal efiecta will follow this 
imprudent business." 
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" Oh, Alicia, do not imagine such conse- 
quences. I drCiOd to think of poor Ho- 
ward's feelings, for, whatever he has been 
to others, he has given me no cause to dis- 
trust him. You do not know how affec- 
tionately he speaks ; how kindly his eyes 
beam upon me — and his smile! Alicia, it 
IS love's own language." 

The bright glow which her enthusiasm 
called into her cheek dried the tears which 
a moment before had rested upon it, and 
the cloud of despondency passed away from 
her brow. She pushed back the luxuriant 
ringlets from her crimsoned forehead, as she 
raised her head from the table upon which 
it had leaned, and, almost cheerfully, said, 
" Dear Alicia, I know you will try and sub- 
due papa^s prejudices against Howard for 
my sake. I know you will, and, therefore, 
T dismiss all fearful anticipations from my 
"mind. You are aware how impossible it it 
for me to cherish gloomy feelings. I am 
going now to gather consolation from my 
canaries — so good bye." 

As she left; the room Alicia gazed after 
her, and shuddered at her extreme thought- 
Lfrs3>rES3. "I could not thus have shaken 
off care," said she, " yet she certainly loves 
him ; perhaps it is better she is so consti- 
tuted ; her feelings will the sooner recover 
their tone after this disappointment. She 
may become attached to some worthier 
man, and yet be happy." 

The subject was not again renewed by 
any one to Lucy. Alicia spoke to her fa- 
ther, but found him determined to withhold 
his consent ; and she had only to wait pa- 
tiently the first meeting of the lovers. 

The next day Howard arrived, and, as 
usual, called at Colonel Malcolm's in the 
evening. He thought there was a restraint 
of manner in the family towards him, and 
he fancied Lucy looked sad ; but, at length, 
concluding he only imagined these things, 
he endeavored to assume his natural ease. 

In the course of the evening he asked 
Lucy to play and sing for him. She im- 
mediately arose, and led the way to the 
music-room. He thought that her arm 
trembled as he led her forward; but this 
might be from joy at his return. She look- 
ed paler, too, than commonly ; but intense 
emotion, even of pleasure, will change the 
cheek. 

They were alone, for Alicia did not join 
them as had been her custom. 

Lucy sat down and swept her hand across 
the strings of her harp, but the uncertain 
touch brought low and melancholy chords, 
and, rising abruptly, she said, " Howard, I 
cannot play to-night — my heart is sorrow- 



ful — I have much to say — let us converse — 
I cannot sing." 

" Yes, dearest," answered Granby, " the 
music of your voice, in words or song, is all 
I covet ; only let it breathe the language of 
affection, and I would listen forever. Tell 
me, Lucy, have you been very happy during 
my absence^ That pale cheek would 
whisper to my self-love that you have not. 
I have known no happiness since I left you ; 
and now, when once more with you, I feel 
as if I had gained a haven of rest, amid a 
world of care and trial." 

Lucy almost forgot her painful task while 
listening to his eloquence. Without reply- 
ing immediately, she took his hand and led 
him to the recess of a large window, 
through which the clear moon was shining. 
Not a breeze disturbed the deep calm, and 
the silence was ^o profound that the song of 
the distant boatman was heard over the 
tranquil waters of the river, a mile distant. 
It was one of those nights in early spring, 
when the refreshing winds, so long banish- 
ed by the cold moth of winter, bear on their 
unseen wings the soft perfume of a thou- 
sand flowers just budding into life. 

" How beautiful 1" said Lucy, half un- 
consciously, as she leaned from the window 
a moment. " The scene is too pure for earth- 
ly fefeUng — ought a shade of wrong to be 
done in such a world as this V ^ 

" What makes you think of evil now 7 
am I not with youl" said Granby. 

" You ? oh, Howard, I was thinking of 
you," exclaimed Lucy, impetuously, turn- 
ing to look at him. 

" And do you link wrong with my name, 
Lucyl" 

"/ do not; but, Howard, there are 
others who do, and they bid me distrust 
you ; they tell me that you are not what 

you seem 1 have not been happy since 

you left me." 

She stopped abruptly, for his reproachful 
glance arrested her words. 
. "And you believed themT' asked he, 
mournfully. 

" Oh, no ! I knew you could refute all 
their charges. Yet, Howard, answer me 
one question, and I shall be satisfied : Did 
you ever love another before you saw me, 
and desert her 1" 

The full moonbeam rested on Howard's 
countenance; and Lucy trembled, as she 
saw by its light, that the color left his 
cheek, his brow, his quivering Up, almost 
ghastly, as it retreated from them. He dis- 
engaged his hand from her's, and, striking 
it against his forehead seemed lost in 
thought. All his worst forebodings were 
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about to be realized, and he felt that, as he 
had deserted another, he was to experience 

" The grief of hearts forsaken." 

" Howard," said Lucy, softly. The voice, 
the tone, recalled him to himself: he again 
took her hand, but his was cold — yet the 
• brow on which she placed the other was 
burning with a crimson ;flush. " Howard, 
answer me — have I heard aright 1 Do not 
kill me by suspense." 

" I never loved any but you !" 

"Never, Howard 1" 

" Never — no, never ! " 

" And you did not win the affections of a 
beautiful girl last summer, and then leave 
her heart broken — nor seek her again, 
again to deceive her 1" 

" Who has told you all this, my Lucy 1" 
said Granby, foe the image of the pale and 
gentle Isabella rose to his memory. 

"Frederick — and he also charges you 
with many other things. I refused to be- 
lieve them, for I was convinced you could 
prove them &lse." 

Lucy did not remark that her lover had 
not denied the charge. 

" You did not reveal our secret, Lucy 1" 
anxiously asked Howard, fixing a pene- 
trating glance upon her agitated face. 

" Yes, I did," said she, in much confu- 
sion. " My dear Howard, I could not help 
it when I heard you defamed. I spoke 
warmly, and they wished to know if you 
had OARED to address me ; and when I ac- 
knowledged it, and said I was to keep it se- 
cret, he called you * Villain,' and charged 
you with gambling. Father says he will 
never consent to our marriage. Now, dear 
Howard, how could I do otherwise than de- 
fend you 1" 

" Lucy, you have undone me ! Could 
you not have trusted the man who loved 
you for one short week longer t But it is 
over: I care not for existence." 

" Do not speak so despondingly, Howard : 
you know I love you; for my sake you 
should not heed your slanderers. You can 
easily prove all that has been said to be 
false, and we may yet be happy." 

" No, Lucy ; /, at least, am not destined 
to be so. The retribution is just -r- but re- 
venge is sweet." 

" Revenge 1 Howard, you would not 
raise your hand against a fellow creature 1 
Fredierick did not say who told him." 

It never entered her mind that he was to 
bo made answerable for the insult. 

" It matters little, Lucy. I must leave 
you now. If we never meet again, you, at 
least, may tlunk well of me, for I have been 




faithful to you, and given you my most 
dent affections." 

Granby brushed away a tear as he spoke. 
For an instant he took her trembling hand, 
and gazed upon her intensely. She felt 
agitated as her eye met his, but neither 
spoke. At length he said, " You will still 
love me, Lucy 1" 

"Forever, Howard!" 

"Enough— I bless you for this." He 
hastily left her as he uttered these words ; 
and, snatching his hat from the table, pass- 
ed through' the house without again enter- 
ing the drawing-room. 

Lucy remained by the window medita- 
ting on the' conversation. Reflection al- 
ways FOLLOWED, never preceded her ac- 
tions — hence her frequent difficulties. — 
Years of regret cannot atone for a mo- 
ment's heedlessnes in some events of life. 

"I need not have told him," said she, 
mentally, " that Frederick spoke as he did. 
Oh, if any evil arises from my imprudence, 
I shall never forgive myself I need not 
have mentioned that Frederick called him 
villain. Oh, heavens ! my thoughtlessness 
will, one of these days, bring some of us 
into trouble. How often has Alicia warn- 
ed me about repeating reports ; and how I 
wounded poor Howard's feelings — how 
melancholy his looks were. But, let me 
see, did he deny the charges 1 No ! he was 
too much hurt by my suspicions, I suppose. 
I wonder what he meant by a |ust retribu- 
tion. All this is very gloomy, but I cannot 
always anticipate trouble: things will be 
well yet, for when he proves his innocence, 
I know pa|)a will let us be happy." With 
these consoling thoughts she. went to her 
pillow, and, long before her sister came, she 
had fallen asleep, and was dreaming of a 
happy future." 

Not such were Howard's feelings. Stung 
to the quick by the remarks he had heard, 
which were the more galling from thdr 
truth. He instantly despatched a challenge 
to Frederick, appointing a meeting early 
the next morning. 

Frederick accepted the challenge. He 
had long felt hostile to Howard for his con- 
duct to the woman he himself loved with a 
pure and hallowed regard, and his atten- 
tions to his sister seemed to him to be cloth- 
ed in such doubtful colors that his distrust 
almost equalled his dislike. He had writ- 
ten to New- York, and learned that Howard 
had again visited Miss Stanton; with his 
prejudiced mind, he concluded Granby in- 
tended \o play the same game with his sis- 
ter, which hsid been so fatal to Isabella. — 
All these considerations led him rather to 
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seek than avoid a quarrel with Howard. — 
He took into his own hand that vengeance 
for crime which Omnipotence only can deal 
jtntly and wisely. 

They met. The result was a severe 
wound to Frederick, and a mortal one to 
Howard. 

Lucy was aroused from her rosy visions 
by an unusual bustle in the lower entry, 
the morning of the duel ; and, throwing a 
dressing-gown around her, she descended 
the staircase to ascertain the cause. The 
first object she beheld was the bleeding 
body of- her brother, laid on a settee, and 
borne by four servants. The shock was 
dreadful, and she immediately fainted. As 
soon as she was restored to animation, she 
fiew to his room, and kneeling ^beside his 
hed, entreated him to live if he would save 
her froni madness. 

. " Ohj' Alicia," said she, weeping bitterly, 
"howbfteir have you drawn this sad pic- 
fure-f but I ^little dreamed of its reality. — 
Sh^l.my beloved, my only brother's life be 
sacrificed to my folly T' 
^ She was Cautiously informed of Howard's 
situa^tion.* 

'i*Oh^" said she*, " this is my sin. Who 
can v^n^re, after this, to say thought- 
lessness is not a crime 1 Have I not shed 
my broth^t's blood 1 Have I not destroyed 
him whd' loyes me 1 Father forgive me — 

• pisteV jfiray for me, that I may be forgiven. 

• I dare not pray for myself God does not 
' hea^*tj|)6 murderer's prayer." 

• 'WhiGin more calm, she was taken to visit 
.Howard, and received his dying pardon, 
; and r^ewed assurances of attachment. 
.""The FIRST step in error has done all 
> .',this,"'*»he would say to Alicia, as she wept. 
*" H(td.^I hot engaged myself secretly, they 
•wouH»not have suspected poor Howard of 
'•^slibnor; and had I not broken mypro- 
'i^e4o*him| Frederick would never have 
..nibusedhim ; and had I not repeated those 

• 5f ord9, Howard would not have been hur- 
ried to the cold and dreary grave. Oh, 

• Alicia, if Frederick too leaves me, I shall 

• • Aot'survive it." 
Her sister sincerely pitied her, but trust- 
ed that the violence of her affliction would 

• soon wear itself out, and the future recover 
something of its brightness again. 

It. was long doubtful how Frederick's 
' wound would terminate; but the strength 
of his constitution triumphed over it, and 
he islowly recovered. His illness left him 
inuch debilitated, and the physicians re- 
jBommended the bracing air of some sea- 
bathing place during the heat of summer. 

It was thought a change of air and scene 



would benefit Lucy, for she had never been 
restored to cheerfulness, though tranquil 
and resigned. 

Early in June the family went to a plea- 
sant bathing place on Long Island, where 
they might be undisturbed by fashionable 
society. The fatigue of the journey pro- 
duced fever which confined Frederick to 
his room for two or three weeks. His sis- 
ters occasionally left him for a walk on the 
beach, and would return to amuse him with 
accounts of the persons they met there. 

One evening, as they strolled along, their 
attention was attracted by an interesting 
girl, apparently quite an invalid. She was 
accompanied by a tall and very handsome 
youth, and an elderly lady. The .gentle- 
man anxiously watched the countenance of 
the feeble girl, and tenderly wrapped the 
crimson shawl around her as the breeze 
blew it from her fragile form: the sweet 
smile with which she thanked him had 
in it something inexpressibly sad. As they 
passed the sisters they in their turn gazed 
upon them, for their loveliness seldom failed 
to attract observation. The peculiarity too 
of their different dresses made them appear 
strange, for the strong resemblance between 
them at once told they were sisters — Lucy 
had never changed her mourning since Ho- 
ward's death, but Alicia's was in colors. 

As they passed the wind blew off the ca- 
lash which the invalid wore, and her beau- 
tiful fair curls fell over her shoulders. She 
dropped her bag, which ^Ung unperceived 
near Lucy s feet, she took it up, and hastily 
following them, presented it. It was re- 
ceived courteously ; and the bow of thanks 
given by the gentleman called the blood 
into her cheek. 

^* I wonder who those interestihg people 
can be," said she to her sister, when she 
returned ; " I have seldom seen finer eyes 
than the gentleman's ; they are dark, Alicia, 
dark — like — like eyes that I have seen be- 
fore—eyes that now are mouldering in the 
tomb." 

Only for one moment had she forgotten 
him! 

When they arrived at home they recount- 
ed their adventure. It excited Alicia's cu- 
riosity to see how intensely interested 
Frederick was about them. He inquired, 
over and over, a description of the l«dy, and 
if the gentleman resembled her, Qt appear- 
ed related, and a variety of other questions, 
which seemed singular and without cause. 

In their rambles they frequently met the 
strangers, and, at last, a kind of bowing 
acquaintance took place, which led 
versation when they were thrown togethe 
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Well Frederick," said Lucy, on enter- 
ing, one afternoon, " I have at length found 
out our incognito friends — they are Mrs. 
and Miss Stanton, and Mr. Algernon Stan- 
ton, from New- York. They addressed us 
by name this evening, and invited us to call, 
and of course we returned the civility. — 
Papa says he will accompany us— rbut what 
is the matter with you 1" 

" Why I am so weary o( this bed ; I 
caijnot bear it much longer: I believe T 
shall go out to-morrow in spite of my pain." 

Poor Frederick! he had been a perfect 
pattern of patience until he made the un- 
fortunate discovery that his beloved was 
breathing the same atmosphere, and, after 
that day, every thing went wrong — his im- 
prisonment had become irksome. 

The ladies exchanged visits. Mr. Stan- 
ton came with his mother and sister, and 
was introduced into the invalid's chamber. 
They had been old acquaintances, and were 
pleased to meet again. Algernon had al- 
ways been a favorite with Frederick, and 
his partiality was increased by his kindness 
and good nature, which led him to sit hours 
with him every day, reading, to beguile the 
tedious confinement of a sick room. 

In the meantime the sisters had become 
intimate with Isabella. 

One day, when Alicia was alone with 
her friend, she gave a sketch of Lucy's lit- 
tle romance, suppressing, however, Ho- 
ward's name. 

" Poor girl," said Miss Stanton, mourn- 
fully.' 

Alicia looked up, and saw that her eyes 
were cast down to the floor, and full of 
tears at the sad story. 

Miss Stanton's regard for Lucy seemed 
to increase, after hearing of her sorrows, 
and she strove, by every means in her 
power, to lighten those griefs she could so 
well understand. It was not until many 
months after that she leajned who was the 
lover mourned by this beautiful girl. 

As time passed on Frederick's strength 
permitted him to sit in the parlor, and 
there he once more saw Isabella. His 
emotions were powerful ; but she was calm 
and collected, for past sorrows had chilled 
her soul, and nothing greatly affected her. 
She had ever esteemed Frederick, but the 
idea of his regard for her having outlived 
the hour of its avowal, never entered her 
mind. 

He could hardly forgive Howard, even 
in his grave, as he gazed on that pale, sad 
brow, that languid step, and heard that hec- 
tic cough. J 

"I would have cherished her," thought 

<9«^ 




he, " at the risk of my own life ; but, ^as ! 
it is all too late.". 

" It is charity. Miss Stanton, to visit* us," 
said Frederick one day ; " I believe the 
girls are weary of their efforts' to amuse ine, 
I have so long been an invalid ; they very 
readily turn me over to Algernon; but I 
must plead with you to come often and see 
them, that I may not be entirely deserted." 

"You are inclined to flatter," answered 
Isabella, laughing. " The fact is Algernon 
is so much here that I begin to think he 
will forget me, and I am obliged to run 
over and see what you are all at. You must 
positively get well soon and let us have no 
monopoly." 

" I am very willing to be at large again, 
I assure you," said Frederick, " and I pro- 
mise to pay your visits with interest." 

Isabella had said truly: Algernon's be- 
nevolent feelings to the sick man* led him 
so often to the Hotel that he found himself 
becoming interested with sonie of its fair 
inhabitants. It was a pleasure to beguile 
Lucy of her sadness, and it was with satis- 
faction Alicia saw the interest she took in 
his society. Lucy herself seemed ux>con- 
scious of her increasing regard. Whether 
the " dark eyes" attracted her, or the devo- 
tion of his manner replaced the lover she 
had lost or whatever, in the mystery of the 
human soul, caused the feeling, so ifwas— 
he effectually beguiled her of her grfef;, and 
her father made no objection when Mr. Al- 
gernon Stanton modestly requcstccL him to 
give his daughter to a comparative stranger. 

It must not be supposed that Lucy had 
forgotten Howard. . " He loved me," 6he 
would say, " even in his dying hour," 

Remorse for the consequence^ of her 
THOUGHTLESSNESS embittered much of her 
life, and it required the kindest ^mpathy 
of Alicia to soothe her harrassed spirit: • 

During that retirement from the busy 
scenes of the world which the afllicte'd. • 
seek, Lucy had discovered thejre was 
something else to live for besides the fleet- 
ing enjoyments of sense ; and she arose up 
from the depth of her grief a changed be- 
ing. 

Our little party spent their evenings de- 
lightfully. Algernon would read aloud to 
the ladies while they amused themselves at 
their work, and Isabella's conversation ap- 
peared s6 beneficial to the invaUd, that she 
forgot that she was one herself, and gener- 
ously devoted her time to his amusement- 
How could she imagine in the quite of such 
a life that she had still a heart to loose 1 or 
that her reje-cted lover had qualifications, it 
was impossible to know and not love *? When 
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Frederick ^mestly declared that his health 
could not be restored unless she returned 
his regard, nor his spirits ever be cheerful 
unless she consented to give him her society 
for life. How could she refuse 1 

Happiness, known and reflected, soon 
chased away the paleness from the cheeks 
of the invalids ; the sea air so invigorated 
them, that no one would have imagined it 
possible they had both come there a few 
months previous, perhaps to die ! 

A day being fixed for their nuptials, the 
brother exclaimed " Sisters — it gives us 
pleasure to add that Lucy's thoughtless, 
NESS was completely cured by the awful 
lessons she had learned, and a fear of involv- 
ing her husband in quarrels, by her heed- 
lessness, joined with his watchful care, kept 
her constantly on her guard." 

Alicia blesised the change, and having 
seen her sister married to a man ever re^dy 
to shield her from error, consented to unite 
herself to an amiable man, who had long be- 
fore splicited her arfections. She was a 
beloved daughter; an exemplary sister, and 
now became an idolized wife ; and, happy 
indeed was he who called her his ! 

Let not the thoughtless imagine that all 
imprudence may end as Lucy's did. Let 
them remember thoughtlessness becomes 
CRIME when it involves the life or happiness 
of our fellow-creatures; blood had washed 
out the apparently innocent heedlessness of 
Lucy, and blood had followed the thought- 
lessness of Howard ! Let the unthinking 
recollect too, although Lucy lived to reform 
and be blessed, that the unfortunate How- 
ard found his early grave through thought- 
lessness ! Let them. pause, and weigh the 
consequences of every deed before they act 

And forget not ye, who, like Lucy, are 
led to give a secret promise in violation of 
your doty to kind, affectionate, indulgent 
parents and guardians, that where conceal- 
ment is EXACTED, there MUST BE SOME- 
THING WRONG ; and revise, at once, to trust 
HIM who wishes you to distrust a father's 
or a mother's love ! Ella. 

Charleston, 8. C 1843. 



LUNATIO ASYLUM.— See Engraving. 
In presenting to our readers an engraving 
of the Lunatic Asylum, at Manhattan ville, 
the great benefits which Society has derived, 
and continues to enjoy, from the Institution, 
requires some notice of its present condition 
and prospects; which with the belief that 

A such cannot fail to be interesting to our 

m readers, we subjoin. 

w Of the numerous evils and privations to 



which poor humanity is subject, all but the 
loss of reason, the eclipse of the mind, pos- 
sess some resource, were it but the sense of 
that sympathy which sighs and ministers at 
the bed-side to the last flicker of the taper of 
life. The maniac alore inhabits a dreary 
world with which reason has no interchange 
of understanding — he has no knowledge of 
his own misery certainly, but he is deprived 
of the consolatory feeling that his claims, on 
this account, have made him the object of 
the world's humanities--have provided him 
with those necessaries which are indispensi- 
ble to his existence, and have set a vigilant 
guardianship as a substitute for his absent 
power of self-protection. The situation of 
the maniac is indeed mournful — a region 
where Nature has no sunshine, life no hope, 
fellowship no bond, manhood no motive, 
beauty no loveliness, mind no empire. — 
Hence the sympathy, the care, the protec- 
tion with which their " intensity of misery " 
has been regarded in every civilized coun- 
try : hence the erection of those hospitals for 
the insane, where if reason be not re-estab- 
lished, and the patient restored to society, he 
is at least well cared for, as to comfort*, se- 
curity, and health, during the remainder of 
hb life, in the spirit of universal brotherhood. 

It is not unfrequently the opinion of the 
friends and relatives of the insane — an opin- 
ion which we credit to their anxiousness and 
sensibility— that vrithin the walls of the 
Lunatic Asylum the patient must come into 
unavoidable connexion with, and sufferance 
of noise and violent influences. An exami- 
nation of the merits of those conducted, as 
is that under present consideration, will 
remove this impression : and the reluc- 
tance, which before debarred their insane 
fi'iends, from the participation of those 
benefits, will give place to a wise and salu- 
tary confidence in the suflficiency of those 
institutions of philanthropy, which is the 
more desirable when it is considered that 
over seventeen thousand maniacs are report- 
ed in the United States, by the last census. 

The Lunatic Asylum at Manhattanville 
was opened, for the reception of patients, in 
June, 1821. The principal edifice is of stone, 
two hundred and eleven feet in length and 
sixty in depth, of three stories in height, a- 
bove the basement, and is divided into a cen- 
tre building and two wings. The wings 
are arranged on each story with a large hall 
through the whole length, and the dormito- 
ries and sitting rooms are on either side. — 
There are also two additional buildings, each 
about sixty feet by forty, of three stories in 
height: the cost of these and fifty acres of 
land has been about $180,000. 
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Most of the patients take frequent walks 
under the supervision of an attendant , and 
some are permitted to walk, unembarrass- 
ed by an attendant (such being their desire), 
on promise of their return — which promises 
are seldom broken. A convenient carriage 
and horses arc provided for their special use 
in which they make excursions of several 
miles, at suitable times. Some, as inclined, 
work in the garden, on the farm, or in the 
work shop ; and the various games of ten- 
pins, foot-ball, bagatelle, draughts, chess, &«. 
also, come in as auxiliaries toward the de- 
sired object. Occasional balls and social 
parties, amongst the inmates, are also held. 

The restraint used in the Institution is of 
the mildest kind and it frequently happens 
that not a patient is under its necessity: 
this, of itself, speaks well for the discipline 
and care observed there and the pleasing re- 
sults are evident in the accounts which are 
published by the resident physician in an- 
nual succession. 

Nativity op Patients : 
New-York, 133 ; Connecticut, 13 ; Massa- 
chusetts, 8; Vermont, 8; Rhode Island, 3; 
New Hampshire, 3; New Jerscy.U ; Penn- 
sylvania, 4 ; District of Columbia, 1 ; North 
Carolina, 1 ; South Carolina, 3 ; Georgia,!; 
Louisiana, 1; England, 10; Ireland, 13; 
Scotland, 5 ; France, 3 ; Germany, 4 ; Pin- 
land, 1 ; Africa, 1 ; Brazil, 1 ; West In- 
dia, 3; Italy, 1; Canada, 3; Poland, 1; 
Prussia,!; Central America,!. Total, 319. 

State op the Asylum prom J.4Noary 1^ 

1843, TO January 1,1843: 
Patients admitted, 86 ; Cases of less dura- 
tion than one year, 68 ; Cases of longcnr du- 
ration than one year, 38 ; In the Asylum, 
January 1st, 1842, 133 ; In the Asylum in 
the course of the year, 219 ; Cases now in 
the Asylum of less duration than one 
year, 1 5 ; Cases now in the Asylum of 
longer duration than one year, 95; Re- 
maining December 31, 1843, 110. 
Whole number of Admissions, - 2684 
Whole number of Deaths, - - 347 
Per centage of Deaths on the whole 

number, 94' 

Two hundred and nineteen of our fellow- 
creatures subjected to that necessity of con- 
finement which, to men in the enjoyment 
of their reason, would be extreme punish- 
ment, but which to them is humanity, charity 
and practical benevolence ! It is a melan- 
choly but salutary contemplation it were 
well to indulge — an exercise for the mind 
full of instruction and wholesomeness, and 
one which will not fail to reward us with 
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results of eternal importance. Who can 
reflect on the situation of those afflicted 
ones without sending up to the merciful 
God of the universe a prayer of thankfulness 
for the inestimable gift of re&son which he 
holds in his possession as a lamp to guide 
him through the danger and darkness of 
this transitory but fateful world — and how 
abundant are such aspirations to Him in the 
means of grace and gratitude and the beau- 
ty of holiness 1 With how much more 
truth of spirit can we.then^armour ourselves 
for the conflict and, awaiting the issue of 
the contest say " thy will be done on earth 
as it is heaven." 

THB IK8AWB. * 

Mourn not the dead ! for them no more 

Earth beareth grief or pain, 
For them no mounaing shall restore 

Life's labor hours again. 

Mourn not the dead, but weep for those 
Who 'mid these walls confln'd. 

Endure that wor^t of human woes 
The ruin of the mind. 

No friendly 'face they r^ognize, 

No sofl endearment feel ; 
No look of fondness can they prize, 

Nor interest for their weal. 

None of the world's enjoyments fall 

Liktf dew into their heart. 
Life is to them a fhneral pall, 

Whence hope and joy depart. 

The beams of day, the shades of flight 

No glorious lesson give ; 
They heed not of the glorious light 

That bids the Christian live. 

Alas I for them — shut out from earth 

Partition'd from its bliss : 
No evil since creation's birth 

Hath half such woe as this. 

Oh weep for them, and pray that ne'^ 
Thy Reason-lamp grow dim. 

But light thy gospel-journey here 
To meet the Cherubim. 



TO OUB BBACBBS. 

The omission in this nimiber of the Fash- 
ion Plate and accompanying descriptions is 
owing to the illness of the person having 
charge of that department. This we trust, 
will apologize for the occurrence, as we 
shall in future provide against similar con- 
tingencies. 
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THE aiFSEY MOTHER} 
Or, the ICiseries of E2i£i>rced Mstrria^. 

" Then you have know her hefore, Mr. 
Montgomery T observed Mr. Danna, in a 
softened voice. ^ 

Denzil replied by relating the whole his- 
tory of his introduction to the Delaneys, 
fflFid the consequences that had resulted to 
him firom the connexion, concluding with 
the adventure which had again brought 
Miss Julia in his way, and frankly avow- 
ing the means by which Charles had he- 
come acquainted with her. 

This brought about an understanding be* 
tween them, and Mr. Danna and Denzil 
soon entered the drawing-room laughittg to^ 
gether, which had the effect to render Mrs. 
Danna as affable arid polite as she had be^ 
fore been distant and formal, while the 
countenance of Rosa brightened up at per- 
ceiving that a perfect reconciliation had 
taken place between Denzil and her uncle. 

Denzil was now completely at home. — 
Mrs. Danna, who had lost a son under cir- 
cumstances of peculiar affliction, a few 
years before, gazed upon his fine expressive 
t^Hmtenance till tears of fond remembrance 
olmmed her mild eyes ; and Mr. Danna de- 
lighted to renew the recollections of his 
ybuth with one who could so heartily en- 
ter into his feelings, and whose intelligent 
and occasionally arch and humorous re- 
mtarks heightened arid improved whatever 
was said in conversation, seemed. t^rprised 
and sorry when the announcement of eleven 
o'clock warned them that it was time to 
separate. 

" A few woifds on the subject of Charles 
Levison, my young friend," he observed, as 
they stood together in the hall, waiting for 
the carriage to come up to the door. "I 
would still, if it were in my power, redeem 
him from ruin, but I dare not now a<k you 
to bring him here, as it would be an insult 
to the females of my family, after what 
Rosa unfortunately saw and heard yester- 
day: but I will, if you vrill not consider 
me an intruder, breakfast with you to-mor- 
row morning, and I shall then have an op- 
portunity of learning from his own lips, 



what prospect there is of being able;/to do 
for him that which I am most ans^ous to 
perform, less for his own sake, L-^cknow- 
l^ge, than for those with wh<^ he is, un- 
fortunately for Uiem, eo-ifltimately con- 
nected." ^' 

Den2il*]^]tcssed the hand whi^ was held 
out to him, and having naso^d^e breakfast 
hourT' ' ^ 

*'Is Mr. Levison gone to bedl" he in- 
quired of the servants who awaited his ap- 
proach. 

** No, sare — he have one, two, tree gentil- 
homme wid him — dey wait ftw you for 
5£Mtpcr." 

Denzil walked forward to the room, 
where their noise betrayed the state of in- 
temperance they were in. 

" Here's the real Simon Pure, at last !" 
vociferated Charles as Denzil entered. — 
" Well, my bdjr, how have you passed the 
evening 1 "Very rationally, piously, eh 1 
Held the same prayer-book as the pretty 
Rosa, and sung second to the evening 
hymn. Have n't I hit it, now f 

Though vexed and mortified, Denzil 
could not forbear laughing with the rest. 

^ Mr. Montgomery's piety sits well upon 
him, howler," observed St. George, look- 
ing at him with an air of thoughtful ness ; 
" I never saw him look better, or Jiand- 
somer, in my life." 

" Who would not look well and hand- 
some who had passed a whole evening in 
the society of Rosa Somerville, whose beau- 
ty is enough to create a life, even in the 
ribs of death 1" observed. one of the party, 
whom Denzil did not recollect to have seen 
before, but who had been, on his first en- 
trance, introduced to him by St. George as 
Mr. Aubign6. 

" Well, I confess, I never saw her sur- 
passing loveliness," observed another, whom 
Denzil immediately recognized as the per- 
son of whom Mr. Danna had spoken with 
^o much contempt, as having been at the 
bottom of all Charles' extravagance and fol- 
ly : " nevertheless," he continued, ^' I shall 
take the liberty of proposing her health in 
a bumper.'* 
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]>ensil*8 fine countenikce gleamed with 
indigiiation as he heard the libertine Jests, 
the nnlieenaed remaihs, and the freedom 
wkh which the naide of the lovely and mo- 
dest Roea was banded about from one to 
another. 

Unaccustomed to mix in such society as 
that which he was now reluctantly forced 
into, he could scarcely restrain himself from 
giving Tent to his feelings ; and the hesitat- 
ing manner in which he lifted the glass to 
his lips, and the low -and hurried tone in 
which he repeated the name which he con- 
aidered degraded by being uttered in such 
company, at once excited the derision of his 
companions, and induced them to persevere 
in the remarks which they saw excited his 
uneasiness. For some time Denzil bore 
4his with comparative calmness ; but when, 
at length, Charles, as if determined to probe 
him to the quick) introduced the name of 
Fanny Levison, he was unable to endure it 
any longw, and hastily rising from his 
chair^ exclaimed, " Her name uiall not be 
^[mrted with, Mr, Levison. If the ties of 
blood have no influence ovet you, those of 
gratitude are too forcibly felt by me to allow 
me, patiently, to hear your cousin's name 
thus lightly spoken of." 

"Aha!" observed one of the party, — 
" Gratitude ! You are a lucky fellow, Mr. 
Montgomery — gratitude to a fair lady is not 
a very burthenaome feeling, I should think. 
I wish Miss Levison would try my grati- 
tude.'' 

Denzil^s blood boil^ in his veins; but 
when, in addition to this impertinence, he 
heard Charles, in a voice, which, though 
intended to be heard only by St. George, 
was sufficiently audible for the whole room 
to comprehend it, utter a remark derogatory 
to the honor of her whose very name should 
have been sacred with him, the rage, which 
Denzil had so long restrained, burst forth, 
and before Charles had any time to appre- 
hend the danger that menaced him, he was 
levelled to the ground by a blow from that 
hand which had so often shielded him from 
danger — so often, grasped his in all the 
cordiality of fraternal love^ A scene of 
direful confusion ensued. Infurated with 
wine, and maddened by the blow he smart- 
ed under, Charles resisted every effort of his 
companions to hold him. The table, bot- 
tles, glasses, all were upset and broken ; 
and Denzil, with whom repentance had in- 
stantly followed the violence he had com- 
mitted, was now, in his turn, a sufferer 
V from the rage he had excited in the bosom 
«k of his early friend and companion. Charles, 
sS^ indeed, now fought veith all the strength 



and friry, but with the sama want of'caii- 
tion and prudence as a maniac ; while Den- 
zil, fiilly awakened to the conaequencM and 
disgraceful nature of the c<mtest in which 
he had engaged, endeavored only to ward 
off the blows of his opponent, and prevent 
any further mischief All his efforts, how- 
ever, could not prevent his receiving several 
severe blows, and he would have b^n com- 
pletely overpowered by the vielenee and 
reckless fury of Cluurles, had not his sa- 
vant Ned, alanned by the* uproar, rushed 
into the room, and threw himself between 
them. 

" Oh ! oh 1 my dear master 1 Oh ! mis* 
ter Charles !" he exclaimed, " for heaven's 
sake, considei^^consider my poor master, 
and Miss Fanny, and poor Miss Rachel. 
Oh ! their hearts would be broken if they 
could see this. Oh, Mr. Charles ! — Well, 
then, ur, if you won't be quiet by fair 
means," and, in a moment, Charles was 
penioned fast down in a chair by the ath- 
letic youth, who, having both the advantage 
of jcoolness and superior strength, held him 
there, in ^Ite of all his struggles and exe- 
crations, until he was so completely ex- 
hausted as to be glad to give the assurance, 
which Ned insisted upon, that he would not 
strike another blow, but would go quietly to 
bed. 

The rage which was kindled in Denzil's 
bosom was, by |his time, totally subdued;, 
and, as Charles passed him, he held out his 
hand, observing, "Charles, Charles, I am 
sorry — very sorry that this should hi^ve 
happened.^' 

" Curse your sorrow, and you too, yj^ 
vile hypocrite;" exclaimed Charles, dashrag ' 
away the proffered hand. "It is all of a 
piece with your whole conduct Your life 
has been all deception, and " 

"Master! Sir! Mr. Montgomery ! don*t 
listen to him— don't speak to him," exclaim- 
^ Ned, in accents of terror. He'll be sor- 
ry to-morrow — indeed he will." 

" Never!" said Charles, with vehemence. 
" You think I am drunk, Denzil, and that 
I know not what I say ; but I do know, 
well enough. I know — I have long known 
that you are a cool, calculating villian, and 
that it. is your fawning hypocrisy that has 
made my uncle my enemy — but he shall 
know you. He shall s?e you in your true 
colors, and he shall judge whether " 

" I will hear you no longer, Mr. Levi- 
son," interrupted Denzil, every nerve quiv- 
ering with agony at this base and malicious 
accusation, so totally -unlooked. for and un- 
expected from one whose worst faults, in 
the eyte of his fnend, had been credulity 
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I wMI not now dispuss I which Charles had tepnaemud him, tanA t4 



this subject with you, but to-morrow, sir, 
ttHmorrow''~atid his eyes darted lightning 
•^^' i dial! etpect and demand satisfaction 
fer ftmt injurious, your &Ise, your base as- 
iertidns.^' 

** No— no— no,*' ejaculated Ned, turning 
]^ with afiVight. "Oh, no, for heaven's 
sake, don't talk of it You would n't, sure- 
ly you woold n't— you that have been bro- 
Uicnrs sil yottr lives. Oh, that my poor old 
BNurterwere here. Gentlemen— -dear Mr. 
St Oreorge, do pray speak to them. Don'* 
let tiiem part in malice. Pray, good, dear 



whom it would be impoesibie to vindicate 
himself. The name of Mr. Dahna Imm^ 
with it a train of different ideas. He recol- 
lected all that the latter had said, and th^ 
purpose of his present visit ; -and humSiated, 
vexed and ashamed, both for himself and 
for him who had been the primary cause of 
all the vexation, he prepaid as qukkly as 
possible to meet Mr. Danna. 

"Good gracious, sir! how your lip it 

cut, and your face bruised!" exclafaned 

Ned, as his master was dressing. " Law! 

law! what will the gentleman think 1 and 

Mr. Cfaavles, I will go down on my knees so precise, and so neat, and so nice as he 



to you, if you will only say you are sorry. 
I know Mr. Denzil is sorry. I know it 
would Inreak his heart if any thing Was to 
happen between you to make my old master 
grieVe; and Miss Fanny, too, she would 
^o mad if you were to harm each other; 
and, after aU, you know you love one ano- 
ther in your hearts. HoW can you do 
otherwise 1 Pray, then — ^pray shake hands, 
and forget all that has vexed you both. Mr. 
St George, I know you; are kind-hearted — 
Won't you try to persuade Mr. Charles V* 

" I am sure, my good lad,'* observed Mr. 
St. George, in a tone of feeling, " if your 
dmple eloquence does not prevail on them to 
forget aH animosity, it is not very likely that 
my representations should be of any use. 
However, I will say that I hope, if the sub- 
ject is rei\€wed to-morrow, Mr. Montgome- 
ry will have sense enough to be satisfied 
with the acknowledgment which I am sure 
Mr. Levison vnll then fed hhnself bound to 
make." 

Finally, Charles acknowledged that he 
had not been sensible of saying any thing 
against Rosa or Fanny, and a bowl of 
punch was sent for to heal all difficulties, 
and wipe out the remembrance of wrong — 
and for half an hour longer was Denzil 
obliged to endure the fblly and ribaldry 
which was circulated around it, before he 
fbund an opportunity to withdraw. 

Wearied with the extraordinary exer- 
tions, both of mind and body, which he had 
been forced into on the preceding day, Den- 
zil awoke not until the voice of Ned, at his 
bedside, informed him that Mr. Danna was 
already in the breakfast-room, and apparent- 
ly chagrined at finding no one to rec«ve 
him. ^ ' 

Denzil started up. He had forgotten the 
engagement of the preceding night — forgot- 
ten Mr. Danna — forgotten every thing but 
the wrong that had been done him, al^ the 
probabihty that there vrere o&ers who be- 



looks, too." 

Denzil fek that Ned's observation teight 
have been spared, for the smarting pains he 
endured had already suggested to him the 
unpleasantness of appearing before Mr. 
Danna in such a plight. He looked in the 
glass, but shrunk back more than chagrm- 
ed, for his &ce not only bore the marks of 
the blows he had received, but the effects of 
the violent passions which had agitated 
hhn, and the effects of the unusual quanti- 
ty which he had drank ; the cdor had en- 
tirely left hiB cheeks, and his eyes, instead 
of possessing their usual animation,, were 
heavy and blood-shotten. " I cannot avoid 
it, however," he observed, " and therefore it 
is useless to reflect upon it," and hurrying 
on his clothes, he hastened to the breakftust- 
room. 

Mr. Danna's looks betrayed his surprise 
and consternation ; but he said nothing for 
some minutes, and Denzil, glad even of tl^is» 
short respite, boned himself at the break- 
fast-table. 

" Will not Mr. Levison honor us with 
his company 1" inquired Mr. Danna, after 
looking several times towards the door With 
considerable anxiety. 

Denzil started at his own remissness in 
not having sent to let Charles know that 
his company was expected. 

" I will "Send and inquire," he replied, 
with embarrassment, "but I am almost 
fearful that " 

" I see, sir, that I am too pressing in my 
services," observed Mr. Danna, with evi- 
dent chagrin, " but do not let me be an in- 
truder, I beg. I am fearful that I have 
called you unseasonably from your repose." 

" My dear, sir, I hope pray, do not 

speak to me in this manner. .1 am already 
very — very unhappy, and if I lose your 

good opinion " Denzil slopped suddenly, 

for he felt, at that moment, the flill force 
of the injury which Chaiks had done him. 
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*' Well, well, I'm sure, Deozil, I have no 
wish to think otherwise than weU of you/' 
replied Mr. Danna. " Bat» really^ I am so 
disappointed in my e^cpecUtiont — my re- 
cepticfn has been so different to what I an- 
ticipated-r-4>ut do explain. What has been 
the matter. Charles, surely, has not been 
the cause of your altered appearance. He 
has not " 

" Charles has been very imprudent again," 
replied Denzil, " but I have to blame my 
own in^)etuosity and rashness, in a great 
measure, Hat these pretty beauty spots^" and 
he tried to force a smile. 

" My dear lad, what has been the mat- 
ter 1" exclaimed Mr. Danna, resuming all 
his former kindness of manner. 

Denzil r^ed by briefly detailing the oc- 
currences of the preceding evening, omit- 
ting only that part in which Miss Somer- 
viUe's name had been oollod in question. 
Mr. Danna'a eyes kindled with indignation 
towards the misguided young man ibr whom 
he had so greatly interested himself, while, 
at the same time, he expressed himself high- 
ly pleased with the manner in which Denzil 
had acted. 

" You are a noble fellow, Denzil,'' he ex- 
claimed, " may you always preserve your 
heart as uncorrupted and your habits as un- 
tainted by society as they now are. I know 
too well to what extremes young men will 
often go, in defiance of their own hearts, and 
better judgment It would have beeq wiser, 
perhaps, on your part to have let it all pass 
unnoticed, but it was an error of the head 
which does honor to the heart. I hope how- 
•ever, that you had the best of the contest, 
and that Mr. Charles has not escaped scot- 
free." 

'' I ajn fearful^ indeed, sir, that he received 
some rather severe marks— more, however, 
from his intemperance than mine," said 
Denzil. 

*' I am glad c^ it—glad of it, with all my 
heart !" exclaimed Mr. Danna. ■ " I hope he 
will not be able to show his fiioe for amonth. 
I should like to see him too. I should like 
to see how the rascal would look !" 

He had scarcely finished speaking, before 
Charles entered the room, evidently quite 
unprepared to encounter Mr. Danna, whom 
he stared at for some moments without ap- 
pearing to recognize. 

" You do not seem to know me, Mr. Levi- 
son." observed the latter, "and, really, I 
should have scarcely recognized you, had I 
not been prepared to expect you. Is it this 
fine climate that makes such a wonderful 
alteration in your appearance T" 

" You are pleased to be facetious, sir." 



said Charles. " I am glad, however, to per- 
ceive that you still retain your usual health 
and spirits." 

" Yesy I still keep on the even tenorof my 
way," replied Mr. Danna, " but come, nt 
down, and take your break&st, and perhaj^ 
we shall find some means of restoring Tou 
to your usual good spirits." 

C harles sighed heavily, and stole a look al 
Denzil, whose eyes he had hitherto avoided ; 
but he met there no expression but of kind- 
ness and commiseration, and, by degrees, the 
sense of shame and humiliation, so novel to 
him, subsided before the efforts, which both 
Denzil and Mr. Danna, made to reconcile 
him to himself) and to convinoe him of their 
friendly intentions towards him. 

They had not finished breakfast before St 
George, accompanied by Mr. Aubign^, en- 
tered the room, evidently prepared to in- 
dulge thdr satirical wit at the expense of 
Charles and DenziL At the sight of Mr. 
Danna, however, they both drew back, and 
Mr. Aubigne, uttering a confused apology, 
would have quitted t^ room, had not Mr. 
Danna arose and prevented him. 

" So, sir," he observed, " we have met 
once more it seems, and as usual very little 
to the satisfaction of either. This then, is 
the penitance, the reformation you promised. 
These are the honest exertions by which 
you were to redeem your character, and pro- 
vide for your necessities. I find you again, 
it seems, mingling with the thoughtless and 
the dissipated. I know not that there are 
any here"— looking earnestly at St George 
— " who deserves a worse denomination ; 
thoi^h sure I am that to be associated with 
a scoundrel and a robber as you are ^ 

" A robber !" exclaimed Mr. St. George; 
" that is a harsh term. I know not who you 
are, but I trust my friend he re ■ ■ " 

'' Oh! your friend you avow him to be, 
sir," interrupted Mr. Danna,.*' then to you. I 
imagine, no justificatiim of the appellation I 
have used towards him is necessasy. You 
are probably," he added, significantlrf, 
" well acquainted with his character. But 
as I cannot suppose my young fHlends here" 
— pointing to Charles and Denzil— "are 9o 
well informed, I shall take the liberty of 
telling them that this, accompliished gentle- 
man, who seems to be on such familiar 
terms with them and you, once honored me 
so far as to stand behind my chair at din- 
ner, open the door of my carriage, in short, 
was that Useless, unnecessary thing called 
A FOOTMAN, in which capacity I suppose he 
picked up those second-hand airs by which 
he has .been enabled to sustain the charac- 
ter it appears he has assumed. But the 
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wont ii yet to come, for not content with 
the ample wages he so lightly earned, he 
entered into a confederacy with some 
others to rob me! Yee, that fiishionable, 
weU-looking gentleman there, opened the 
door of my house, at midnight, to those 
whom he well knew, would not scruple to 
add the crime of murder to that of theft 
The goodness of Providence defeated their 
intentions, and I, foolishly listetiing to the 
pleadings of a merciAil disposition, rather 
than the dictates of stern justice, took pity 
on his youth, believed his professions of 
penitence, and suffered him to escape. Of 
his history since, I know nothing. Nor 
ihould I DOW have exposed what I do know 
had I not fi>und him in the character of an 
iitipo3tor, who has no doubt been practising 
on your credulity, and would, before he 
quitted you, have undoubtedly given you 
ample reason to repent of your weakness. 
Say, young man, I know not by what 
name you call yourself, have I exaggerated 
in this account of our former acquaint- 
ance 1" 

"No, sir— it is all true," replied the 
young man, in a iUtering voice, " there is 
one part only that you have passed over in 
my story." 

"And pray what is that, sir 1" demand- 
ed Mr. Danna with earnestness. 

"Only that you have omitted to state 
how many times, previous to that horrible 
night, your goodness had relieved me from 
the distress which my wretohed predilection 
for gambling had so often brought upon me. 
Yes, sir, I acknowledge that the various 
sums of money which you so liberally be- 
stowed upon me, under the belief that they 
were appropriated to the support of my wi- 
dowed mother and a family of children, 
were all dissipated at the low gaming-house 
which I then frequented." 

"And yet, with all this seeimng remorse 
for your past actions," observed Mr. Danna, 
in a softened tone, "what is^ now your 
mode of lifel Can you look me in the 
face, and say you are honestly maintaining 
the appearance you bear T Those clothes, 
that wateh, ancl all the dteetaras that stamp 
you, in appearance, a man of ^hiour— are 
they the fhiits of honest industry, or " 

" No, sir, I will not deceive you — I dare 
not," replied the young man, " But when 
I acknowledge tMs, I will aBso ask you — I 
will appeal to your candor,, what W4is I to 
dol You spared my life, it is true, for 
pobably it would have been^ forfeited to the 
against which I had offended ; but I 
lost the means of supporting that life 
honesty. My character was gone. I 





had never been used to work, and if I had, 
who would have employed mel No, sir, 
believe me, often and oflen, have I been 
tempted even to reproach you fbr having 
saved my lifb and left me without the means 
of maintaining it, as I would: yes, God 
knows my heart — I would have forsworn all 
those practices wMch how I am compelled to. 
Oh, how have I been tempted to curse the 
folly which bestowed upon me education and 
habits, and encouraged expectation»to which 
I had not the slightest pretensions. But my 
poor weak mother believed her son was bom 
to become a gentleman, and so she labored 
patiently and indefatigably for years to main- 
tain me in idleness. She died and I was 
thrown upon the world, a helpless, useless 
being, as you properly styled me." 

" I was not speaking of you, but the whole 
class of modern fine gentlemen's servants," 
observed Mr. Danna, " but you are a strange 
young man, a very strange man" — and he 
wiped hi« eyes—" and if I were thoroughly 
convinced of your sincerity ; — ^why did you 
not write to me 1 why did you not state alh 
you have said so well now 1 I am sure you 
must have known enough of my character. 
You are competent enough to judge, that I 
should not have been inaccessible to the 
voice of truth." 

" I coidd not, sir," returned the young 
man," for having experienced the kindness 
and confidence of your disposition so often, 
I feared you would be induced to offer to 
ti^e me back into your service, and that, of 
all things, I could not have borne to accept 
I could not live to know that my every action 
was viewed with suspicion by those who had 
regarded me with kindness and confidence. 
You, sir," and he cast down his eyes with in- 
creased confUsion, " you, I am not alluding 
to, for well I know that had you again taken 
me into your service I should have experi- 
enced no nustrust or suspicion. But there 
were others ; oh ! I could have died sooner 
than have seent Miss Somerville look at me 
with fear and suspicion : and to feel too that 
I had deserved it— to know that I had for- 
feited every cKdmto her confidence ; and yet 
heaven knows-, my heart knows, the wretch- 
edness, the misery that made me consent to 
^but it is of no use to rnsall that horri- 
ble transacticm." 

" No, no," observed M^. Danna, " we wil! 
say no more of that. Think no more of it : 
nor must we think of youf comhig back in- 
to my house — ^that will not do^will not do 
at all," he repeated signifibantly, ** but some- 
thing shall be done for you, something bet- 
ter suited to your inclinations and capacity. 
You have abilities, young man, and I vHH 
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yet betieve that you have also feeling and 
principles that would not disgrace any sta- 
tion, and I shall live, I trust, to hear you 
yet acknowledge that as a blessing, which 
you have rightly considered a curse to you. 
Let me speak a word with you," and he led 
him out of the room. 

" This is a pretty lesson for us," observed 
St. George, looking^ at Charles, " as for Mr. 
Montgomery, he, of course, is not included 
in the class of Mr. Danna's pupils. I hope, 
however, that the old gentleman will not 
think I was the voluntary companion of a 
house breaker." 

" I fear you are often the companion of 
those whose princ^iles and feelings would 
bear no comparison with those of this house 
breaker," observed Denzil, who felt displeas- 
ed at the tone of levity which St. George as- 
sumed. Mr. Danna re-entered. "Your 
friend has gone sir," he laconically observed, 
looking at St George. 

" Which is as much as to say that my com- 
pany can be dispensed with, sir," replied the 
l&tter, starting up and speaking with his usu- 
al calmness of manner. " I hope, however, 
before I take my leave, that you will allow 
me to say that I was totally ignorant, until 
now, of the character of the person you are 
pleased to designate my friend — that I be- 
came casually acquainted with him at a 
house to which we both resorted, and that 
his frequent mention of a name, so well 
known and respected at Mr.Danna's, added 
to his specious manners and appearance, had 
preventiod my entertaining the slightest sus- 
picions that he was other Uian he pretended 
to be." 

" And in return for my listening to this 
vindication of yourself, in which I can, pf 
course, have no interest, will you allow me, 
sir, to ask you one question T' 

" Certainly, sir," readied St. George, evi- 
dently disconcerted at the cool sarcastic tone 
which Mr. Danna assumed. 

" Well, then, I would ask you, on your 
honor, what is the character of the house to 
which you both resorted, and for What pur- 
pose did you go thither 1" 

St George's usually intrepid face was dyed 
the deepest scarlet " As to the character 
of the house, I only know it as a house 
where gentleman resort to amuse them- 
selves: and as to my motives in resorting 
therQ, I can only say that they were the 
same as those of othera— to pass away the 
time. 

"lam perfectly satisfied — perfectly 8<^" 
said Mr. Donna, in the same cool, cutting 
manner. " You have answered that ques- 
tbn, afid I have no more to ask." 




^' Which is another signal for my de- 
parture," said St George—** however, I have 
one, and only one more observation to make, 
and that is, that however I may be inclined 
CO concede to Mr. Danna's privilege of makr 
ing whatever observations he pleases re* 
specting my character ^ however I may feel 
that his age protects him from any resent- 
ment I might feel, yet I shall not be equally 
indulgent, should persons whom I may con- 
sider my equals, be inclined to take the same 
liberty." 

" You need not fear, sir," observed Mr. 
Danna, " I can answer for it that there are 
none here who will feel themselves on suf- 
ficiently equal terms with you to take any of 
the liberties you deprecate." 

St. George was about to reply, but Mr. 
Danna having turned -to Charles, as if he 
considered the matter now entirely at rest,, 
between him and the former, so completely 
disconcerted him, that, wi^out uttering a 
word to any one, he made his usual familiar 
nod to Denzil, and quitted the room. 

" Signer Huficap is gone, then," said Mr. 
Danna, looking round — " I am glad of it, 
for I began to think that, notwithstanding 
all his piofessions of considerations for my 
age, I should stand a fair chance of getting 
thrashed, if he staid much loiter. B ut now 
what will you think of the honor of this in- 
dividual, when I tell you that the young man 
who has just quitted us^ acknowledged to 
me, that this same Mr. St. George possesses 
no other means of living than are derived 
from the gaming table — in other words, that 
he is a professed sharper. I speak this to 
you, in confidence," he continued, " for in 
confidence it was entrusted to me, and it was 
for your sakes only, my young friends, that 
I drew from that poor lad the truth of my 
suspicions. And now, Charles, to you es- 
pecially I address myself because I consider 
Denzirs disposition is a sufficient protection. 
But you I do entreat, implore, by every tie 
that is sacred — for your own sake and for 
he sake of those who are, or ought to be, 
dear to you, that you will solemnly resolve 
to relinquish all connexions, not only with 
St. George, but with all of the same stamp 
and coinage, with whom you have, unfor- 
tunately become entangled." 

" I will, my dear sir— I will J' said Charles, 
with fervor. ** I do, indeed, feel that I have 
acted very shamefully ; and though I have 
but a faint recollection of what occurred last 
nightj yet I know I was in the wrong and 
that I ought to ask Denzil's forgiveness, 
and " 

" Do not say another word," observed 
Denzil, with friendly warmth j " I, too was 
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to blame, and if you will only say that all 
yoa Ifud to my' charge wa» the result of the 
malice of the moment, and that you do- not 
think me the base " 

" Good heavens, Denzil, what could I lay 
to your charge 1 You — you — who have 
been the nobleot, most disinterested being 
that ever lived," exclaimed Charl^. " No, 
it was only yesterday that I was vindicating 
you from an accusation that " he paus- 
ed^ a» if recollecting that he was betraymg 
too much } and Denzil immediately rejoined : 

" Tell me but one thing, Charles, and I 
■hall be satisfied. Tbll me, was it not Ju- 
lia, to whom you found it necessary to vin- 
dicate me T 

" I acknowledge it was," re^ed Charles. 

" That is sufficient," said Denzil, " for it 
proves to me that what you uttered was not 
the suggestion of your own heart ; but the 
dictates of another — one whose own bad im- 
agination I know to be quite equal to such 
an inventicMi* I know it all now.** 

" Forgive me, Denzil. It was not, indeed, 
my heart that spoke; but the bad passions 
which the liquor I had drunk had raised 
there." 

Denzil shook the hand heartily which was 
held out to him, and ashamed of the weak- 
ness which unmanned him, rushed out of the 
room. It was nearly an hour before he re- 
turned, and when he did so, he found Mr. 
Danna and Charles still in earnest conver- 
sation. The burning blush of shanie was 
still ling^ng on the cheek of Charles, and 
Mr. Danna's serious and troubled counte- 
nance betrayed that he had met with much 
to vex and distress him in the disclosure 
whidi the former had been making. The 
paper on which he had been making calcula> 
tions, was lying before him, and when Den- 
zil approached the table, he put it into his 
hand: 

*^ It is a decent sum total ; he observed 
placing his* finger on the figures at the bot- 
tom. 

Montgomery started, and Mr. Danna, 
smiling, added, "I think our good friend 
Levison would start more than you, Mr. 
Montgomery, where he to see this : but we 
must continue to reduce it within a more 
moderate compass before it reaches him. I 
have been telling Charles that, as my godson, 
I intended to leave him a thousand pounds 
at my death : and I must therefore, contrive 
to i^y him half down now, and take upon 
me to pay the other half, when I return to 
England, which will be in about six months. 
That will take off a thousand and leave his 
uncle seventeen hundred to pay, if Emma's 
motl^r refiiset— which I do not think she 



will upon my representatioa^to take her 
share of the burthen."" 

Mr.. Montgomery looked at Charles. 

" I know it is too generous — ^too good," 
observed the latter : "I know it is more 
than I deserve ;■ but if my future good con^ 
duct " 

"We will not require any promises, 
Charles'," observed Mr. Danna ; " if your 
own heart does not prompt you to act so as 
to repay your friends for the sacrifices they 
are willing to make, ao promises, I am sure, 
can bind you ; amd now there remains no- 
thing but to execute what we have decided 
xipoa^ I cannot doubt that you wiUr anxi- 
ously forward the arrangement I propose : 
but that cannot be done by your remaining 
here, and it wiU^ therefore, be necessary 
that you return, as speedily as possible, to 
London. My letter will prepare your uncle 
to receive yoik, and spare you all painful ex- 
planation. Of his concurrence in what I 
propose, I entertain not the slightest doubt 
— neither can you, I am sure, knowing him 
as you do. I would therefore, advise you 
to lose no time, but return as quickly as 
possible." 

" I will go to-day, sir, if you wish it," 
said Charles, but with an air of embarrass- 
ment, and in a tone that, to Denzirs ear, 
conveyed little of sincerity, and rendered 
the latter more than ever anxious that he 
should delay no time in foUowing Mr. Dan- 
na's directions. 

** I do not know that there is any neces- 
sity for going to-day," returned Mr. Danna ; 
" but, as I have said before, I would not , 
have you delay, and as you have nothing 
that need detain you here. I dare not ask 
you to dine with me to-day, for Rosa and 
her aunt are both so vexed with you, on 
Emma's account. But I will see you this 
evening, and give you the necessary docu- 
ments J and to-morrow morning " 

" To-morrow morning, sir, I shall obey 
your directions and quit France," replied 
Charles. 

" Obey your own wishes, I should hope," 
returned Mr. Danna, looking earnestly at 
him. 

^ " Certainly, sir," replied Charles, bowing 
to conceal his confusion. 

Mr. Danna departed ; and Charles, afler 
taking several turns across the room, ob- 
served, without looking at Denzil, "It is 
devilish provoking that one should be driven 
back to London, before one has had time to 
Bee any thing of Paris, and at this season c 
the year, too, when every soul that 
care^ about is out of town. I would 
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soon be sent to Siberia as be forced to stay 
in London when the season is over.'' 

"But your uncle and aunt, and — and 
Fanny — they are there," said Denzil, with 
difficidty, articulating the name which he 
oould ntwet hear or pnmounce wiUiout 
emotion. 

" Pshaw ! who eould bear such a hum- 
drum set as they associate withl" replied 
Charles. 

" They nill be somewhat gayer, I should 
expect, now, than you imagine," returned 
Dentil, striving to speak* with calmness. 
" Fanny is about to marry." 

" Marry !" repeated Charles, with aston- 
ishment " Fanny married, and not to Tou ! 
It cannot be true. ' I will never believe it." 

** I have Mr. Danna's word for it," said 
Denril, turning to conceal his emotion. 

** Then I can only say there is neither 
fidth nor truth in womankind," exclaimed 
Charles. " But who or what can the man 
be who has supplanted you in her affec- 
tions T 

i>enni r^)eated what he had learned from 
Mr. Danna; and Charies, with more of 
warmth and interest than he had usually 
displayed, where he was not personally con- 
cerned, observed, " I do not know, Denzil, 
what may have happened to change Fui- 
fly's opinion of yoo, but nothing can per- 
saade me that the poor girl has, of her own 
firee will, so soon consented to become the 
wife of another, even though he has rank 
and title to recommend kLn; but I shall 
soon ^ee her, and I will know the truth." 

Denzil sighed, as he observed that it was 
now, probably, toe late. " Yet I acknow^ 
ledge," he added, "that it would give me 
great satisfaction to know that, whatever 
may be the motives which have influeno 
ced Fanny and her &ther to act as they 
have done, they do not attribute to me any 
change in those sentiments which I hav« 
and ever shall retain towards Fanny^^-^ 
Heavra is my witness," he continued, wiUi 
great emotion, " that by no one act of my 
life, have I deserved to fi>rfett the regaid 
with which I was beheld by them ; and the 
only act of injustice which I can attribute 
to mv respected friend, your uncle, is, lus 
denying me the opportunity of vindicating 
myself from the false, and, I fear, malicibus 
diarges which must have been brought 
against me. The time may come when all 
may be cleared up, but, as I have^ said be- 
fixre, it will be too late.^ 

** You think, then, that some one has as- 
persed you to my unde," said Charles. 
" I am sure of it," returned Denzil. 
Chari6i r^m^ed lost, apparently, in deep 



thought, lor some minutes : " I think I read 
it all, now, Denal," he observed. " But I 
should like to be certain. Will you trust 
my prudence so &r as to agree to my keep- 
ing the aiqwintment I made with Julia to- 
night 1 And yet I cannot," he continued, 
putting his hand to his bandaged eye, 
(* though I should have liked to have ascer^ 
tained whether my suspicions w«|te 'Correct, 
and I know I could hiave done^,it, by pre* 
tending to fidl into the qnnion she enter* 
tains towards you." 

" Then you think that she has been my 
secret enemy V* observed DenziL 

" I do, indeed ; and as I feel I owe you 
some recompoise for mf conduct last night, 
I would willingly have lent my aid to dis- 
cover whetiier my suspicions were correct, 
to the full extent: but, however, I shall 
know when I see Fanny; and, by the bye, 
Denzil, why cannot you as well go with me 
at once, and clear yourself 1 I will not be* 
lieve, even now, that my uncle would act 
otherwise than justly and honorary; and 
if he were oonvinc^ that you have been 

wronged, I do firmly " ^. 

" I dare not indulge the hopes you would 
raise in my bosom," interrupted Denzil. — 
" Ob, no 1 too surely she m now lost to me 
forever." 

" We shall see— we shall see," returned 
Charles. " Of this, howev^, be assured, 
Denzil, that my best offices shall be yours. 
I owe you, as I said before, some recom* 
pense for the injury my fivuatio lolly com* 
milted, and I wiU not be sparing in ioj en** 
deavors to set all onoe mere right, if it is 
possible. But now, tell me candidly, what 
it is that prevents you from at onoer 80000* 
panying me to London, and pleading your 
own cause with ray eousin 1" 

" I cannot leave my mother," replied Den* 
ail; " and she is in too weak a state to bear 
the journey. Heaven knows whedier she 
will ever be able to take it But I dare not 
leave her." 

" And you really liave a mother living—^ 
one whom you can acknowledge, and to 
whom you were attached 1" bM Charlei. 
" It is strange—nay, Anrgive ase, Denzil, I 
do not mean to offend you, but I baveheuid 
strai^ tales." 

" Win you allow me to repeai to yen a 
stranger tale than any you have yet heard^. 
and of whkh she is the IwreineT' eaid 
DenziL 

Charles assented, and Demul pruoeeded 
to relate the dreumstanees which had re* 
vealed to him the existence and sitnalieik of 
his mother, fh>m tlye time of his fot meet- 
ing with her and Tyrrel in London. 
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We must now^ return to the period Wixich 
had given not less acote pain and lasting 
jK>rrow to Fanny Levison, than to her lover 
—the period when they had parted, as each 
supposed, forev^. 

We informed the reader that Dencil left 
the hotel, on that memoraUe evening, to 
visit his mother. He was just gone, when 
A servant announced that an English lady, 
who declined to give her name, requested 
to see Miss L«vison on important business. 




CHAPTER VIII, 



Surprised at this message, Fanny hesi- 
tated, and her father at that moment enter- 
ing the room, she requested his advice. 

" Let your aunt see her, my dear," was 
hi» advice ; *' it is, most probably, some lady's 
maid who has been turned off, and don't 
know how to get home; or,, perhaps, a 
worse character, who thinks to relieve you 
of a little money. There are a thousand 
such tricks played every day in this city; 
therefore, you had better let your aunt see 
her. She will not be so easily imposed on 
as yourself" 

Miss Rachel looked highly delighted at 
this compliment ; and, assuming a look of 
consequence and sagacity, which brought 
a smile on Fanny's lovely countenance, she 
quitted the room. In about five minutes 
she returned, evidently much discomposed. 

"I know not what to think," she ob- 
served ; " the person whom I have just left 
in the other room, is a beautiftil lady, who 
appears to be suffering great distress oi 
mind ; knd from what she has said, it origi- 
nates with Denzil Montgomery; but she 
refuses fully to explain herself unless it is 
to Fanny.'* 

Fanny turned pale. 

" To me 1" she exclaimed. " How can 
I be concerned 1 Denzil — ^it cannot be that 
Denzil ! What can she have to say to me, 
and how can Denzil be concerned 1" 

" I know not what to think, my dear," 
observed Mr. Levison. "Are you sure, 
sister, that she is a proper person for my 
daughter to speak to." 

" I can only judge from appearances, and 
those you know, brother, are very deceitful 
sometimes." 

" But what do they lead you t^ conclude 
in this instance 1" demanded Mr. Levison, 
impatiently. 

Then I will tell you at once, brother, 

should, for my own part, think the 

whi^t she lepresenis herself— a person 




of respectable character and connexiohs, 
the daughter of a gentleman — ^" 

" That is enough I" interrupted Mr. Levi- 
son ; " it would be the height of injustice 
to refuse to hear what she has to say." 

Fanny wa» dreadfully agitated. The 
strange conduct of Montgomery, his fre- 
quent fits of melanchdy, the struggle which 
she had so frequently seen between his love 
for her, and some hidden motive to restrain 
it. All, in short, that had appeared myste- 
rious and inexplicable in his conduct, rush- 
ed into her mind, and, trembling with fore- 
bodings of evil^ she entered the room where 
her strange visitor was seated. A £emale, 
young and handsome, as Miss Rachel had 
described her, clothed in deep mourning, 
arose at her entrance, and, in a low, Al- 
tering voice, said, " I know not how to 
thank you, madam,, for this condescension — 
yet I entreat you to believe that.it is as 
much on your own account as mine, that I 
have sought this interview. I, indeed, have 
little to hope or expect from it ; but to you 
it may be- — ■'* 

" Forgive me, madam, but I know not 
how I can be interested," returned Fanny, 
trying to conceal her emotions ; " but I beg 
you will, at once, say what your motives are 
for wishing to see me." 

The lady put her handkerchief to her eyes. 
" It is a hard thing, madam," she replied, 
"at once to acknowledge myself unworthy 
of your favor ; but to comply with your re- 
quest, I will tell you that I came here to 
warn you of the prefidy, the cruel treat- 
ment of one whom I have reason to think 
you now regard with too much favor. It 
would be too long' a tale to relate the means 
by which I at first became acquainted with 
Mr. Montgomery, and it would be impossi- 
ble for me to trace the specious arts by 
which he won my affections, and the confi- 
dence of my poor mother. It will be suflfi- 
cient to tell you that he requited that confi- 
dence by accomplishing my ruin, and send- 
ing my mother broken-hearted to her grave! 
But this is not all, madam — I have to ac- 
cuse him not only of the most cruel indiffer- 
ence towards me, but I have, within a few 
days, discovered that, even while he is adn 
pressing you, with the intention of making 
you his wife, he is the constant companion 
of a woman of the most abandoned princi- 
ples and conduct— one to whom he hajs no^ 
only sacrificed me, but will also—" 

"Pardon me," exclaimed Fanny, who» 
had scarcely been able to listen so far ; 
" pardon me, if I say that what you relate 
is so incredible that I can scarcely be- 
lieve you are not deceived. It cannot be 
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Fanny heard no more, nor was the eon* 
scions of what passed, until she found her- 
self supported in the arms of her (kther, 
while her aunt and her own maid were 
busily' employed with volatiles and aH the 
usual restoratires, and the strange lady was 
standing by her, with her bankerohief at 
ber eyes. 

" I am ashamed of this weakness,'* ob- 
served (he poor girl, bursting into tears; 
•* but it is the last I shall show, wf dear — 
dear father ; I will never, never see his face 
again.** 

" Let me understand all this !** exclaimed 
Mr. Levison. " Is it Dentil Montgomery 
of whom you speak 1** 

, " Yes, he is the basest, vilest but I 

have done with him Ibrever. It is the last 
time I will ever mention his name !" 

" Do not be rash, Fanny— do not judge 
too hastily. Young men will be young 
men," said Mr. Levison, " and though I 
would be the last to vindicate DenzH, if he 
has been deliberately false and treacher- 

" I can prove him botb, sir,*' said the 
kdy, interrupting him. " I can prove that 
even at this moment, when hie conddct is 
drawing these bitter tears from me, and oc- 
casioning scarcely less distress to your 
amiable daughter, be is passing his hours in 
the society of one of the most abandoned of 
her sex. I a^ppeal to his servant Jacques 
whether he does not regularly visit, and 
maintain in luxury the woman of whom I 
speak. Alas ! it was from Jacques I first 
leaned the cause that estranged him from 
me; and learned, too, that the female, to 
whom km every leisure heur is devoted, is 
not less DotorkHM than she is artful and 
dangerous.** 

" Let Jacques be called,** said Mr. Levi- 
•oa ; "if this is truth, I ^" 

Jacques came, and, with seeming reluc- 
tance confessed that he was in the habit of 
driving hb master to the lodgings of a wo- 
man, whom he knew to have been one of 
the most depraved courtesans of Paris: 
nay, more, he knew Bir. Montgomety was 



aild he (tovid, if Mr. Levi- 
son pleased, condoet Urn thither. 

" No, no J I wa«i no fbrther proof!" e*- 
tlatmed the old gentleman with vehmience. 
" Fanny, my dear, retire with your aunt t6 
your VMn. I MfiH oome to you presently. 
Thk young tady and I must have some 
conveisstion, and then I win join you." 

Wretched, and glad to escape again heai^ 



forgive me, you are pale, fkmlmg-^das ! ' mg the tale which seemed to have withered 
' ~ " II ap her heart, Fanny obeyed his directions; 

and Mr. Levison*8 questions then elicited 
from the lady a recapitulation of the same 
tale of Montgomery's villainy, that had be- 
fore barrow^ up his daughter's .feelings, 
with the addition that her seducer had left 
her to sufller aH the pangs of penury, as well 
as those inflicted by b(Mr oonsciousness of 
disgrace. 

Mr. LeviM>n*s heart was ever accessible 
to a tale of woe ; and the lady retired weQ 
satisfied, in mors ways than one, wfth the 
suoeess of her feigned tale. 

** Mr. Levison's flivt resohition, when be 
returned to discuss this subject widi his 
daughter, was at once to reveal to Demfl 
Montgomery all he had learned, and to 
overwhelm htm with the reproaches which 
he considered the latter had justly deserved. 
But Fanny had already began to fVaroe er- 
cuses for him whom she so ardently loved ! 
There was a want of delicacy, she said, in 
the manners of the lady ; a kind of — she 
hardly knew what ^ but she could only 
designate it as aiming at effeet — "a theatri- 
eal sort of air even in her tears,*' and, in- 
deed, she saw none shed, though the female, 
who had withooft a blush proclaimed her- 
self the ipistress of the man she was at- 
tempting to rain, bad made abun^nt dis- 
play of her wbito handkerchief. , In shoit, 
Fanny was, very evidently, inclined to be- 
lieve that Denzil was not half so bad as be 
had been represented, And that her Ckther 
would be by no means juatiied in acting as 
he proposed-^ namely, disaiissing Denzil 
Montgomery with ignominy fiK>m his fitvor 
forever. 

" I see how it is," observed Mr. Levison 
to his sister, when they left the room to* 
gether, " thn foolish girl will bs pefsunded, 
if she ever listens to lum, that he is not 
half so guBty as he opfears to be ; and it 
will finish with his prevailing upon her to 
forgive him. Now, if I were really con- 
vihced he loved h^r, there might be a 
chance (even if he \fers guilty to the ftiH 
extent of all that is alleged against him) 
that she might reclaim htm. But I do not 
believe he does.'* 

" I^ovel** repeated Miss Rachel; 
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love can he have for her, when even now. 
at this minute ; my blood boils to thuik of 
it ! How often have I wondered what se- 
cret there was on his mind. But it is all 
out now, and she must be mad if she ever 
thinks o^ or looks at him again.*' 

" Fm afraid, Rachel, she will do more 
than that,, if we give him an opportunity to 
plead his own cause," returned Mr. Levi-^ 
son. " The rascal is so specious — so — ^good 
heavens ! how he has imposed upon me—: 
even me, who am so apt to suspect — who 
know the world so well. Never, never^ 
have I believed Denzil Montgomery capa- 
ble of a base, a. deceitful, a dishonorable ac- 
tion ; yet, if he is guilty even of half that 
is laid to his charge " 

" If, brother— is it possible that you can 
false a doubt Y* interrupted Rachel. " Does 
i^ot his whole conduct confirm it 1 What 
else can account for his strange absence, at 
such an hour, which has so puzzled me "i 
Hid coolness at times, to Fanny, and seem- 
ing to dread being left alone with her 1 His 
starts, and fears, and tremblings, which 
made me oflen think that he was deranged 1 
What were they all, but the ejects of a 
guilty conscience, which made him always 
dread a discovery 1 Yes, yes, I see it all 
plainly now — a base, vile, deceitful, treach- 
erous wretch !" 

" Softly, softly, Rachel !" exclaimed Mr. 
Levison, *'this violence will do no good, 
though I could tread the villain under my 
feet for his base perjury and falsehood ; but 
we must go a wiser way to work with him 
— we must meet art with art, and prevent 
hid taking advantage of Fanny's weakness 
and prejudice in his favor." 

" I would not give him the opportunity, 
brother," returned Rachel. " I would never 
suffer him to see her again ; and the best 
way to prevent it, will be at once to leave 
this place, and not let him know which way 
we are gone." 

^* It is the first time, sister, that I ever 
heard you give wise advice 1" said Mr. Levi- 
son. "It is exactly what I was going to 
suggest — ^but it must be done directly. We 
must not give Fanny's resentment time to 
cool, or him time to circumvent us." 

" Certainly, certainly not," returned Ra- 
chel. 

" Well, theB, lose no time, but go and 
acquaint Fanny with my determination, 
and I will keep out of the way until all is 
ready," said Mr. Levison. " I have promis- 
ed to do something more for that poor girl 
than she has received, but she has left me 
no clue to find her out ; and, after all, I con- 
fess I am, as Fanny says, somewhat doubt- 



ful that she is all that she pceteifl^ to be* 
There was a briskness in her manner^ and 
a sparkling in her eyes, when she got hold 
of the money I gave her, which I could not 
help thinking. was sadly at variance with ' 
her pretensions to delicacy and refinement" 

"Fm afraid, indeed," observed Rachel,, 
" that she is no better than she should be-^ 
but that dbn't say any thing in his favor, 
the reprobate ! However, I won't waste 
time in talking, but go and acquaint Fanny, 
and begin at once to pack up. Heaven bless 
me, I little thought we should^ " 

" There, there — don't trouble yourself to 
make a voltmie of reflections," said Mr. 
Levison, " but go* at once, and talk as we 
go along the road. There will be plenty of 
time for reflection then." 

The plan which was thus projected be- 
tween the brother and sister was success- 
fully put in practice ; and the first indica- 
tion Denzil received of their intentions, was 
the coolness with which he was received by 
Mr. Levison, and the subsequent prepara- 
tions which were made for their hasty de- 
parture. 

Fanny consented to this arrangemei^ 
with evident grief and reluctanos, and dur- 
ing their journey to Lausanne, she could 
never be prevailed upon to express that 
horror of Denzil which her aunt seemed to 
desire. On arriving at Lausanne, they 
found that thdr former seat was now occu- 
pied by a nobleman of secluded haHts, 
whose health was infirm, by the name of 
E^l Raebum. A bribe to the gardener 
procured them admission to the grounds. 

It was on their ^second visit that they 
made to their former haunts, when they un- 
expectedly encountered a gentleman whose 
superior and commanding air, and a look of 
surprise, though of courtesy, with which he 
regarded them, at once reveaded him to be 
the present owneir of the scenes which they 
had, at that moment, forgotten they were 
now .trespassing upon. Unwilling, appa«* 
rently, to disturb their enjoyment, he pass- 
ed on, aft»r returning Mr. Levison's saluta- 
tion, and looking rather earnestly at Fan- 
ny, whose blushing countenance betrayed 
her confUsion at her appearing an intruder, 
when Mr. Levison, sudi^ly recoUecU^g 
himself, observed : " I am almost sore, a^id 
yet I do not know, it is so many years 
nnce we met-— yet I think I capDOl; be n^ 
taken. Stop, Fanny, while I follow, an4 
speak to him." 

Without waiting her rfply* he quickened 
his pace after the stranger, and, in another 
minute, Faxmy beheld their mutual and 
hearty con^^atulation^, ^d felt all her con- 
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fiuion at Ihe impropriety of their situation 
vanish, as she heard the stranger express 
his satisfaction at having so opportunely 
met one whom he had long wished to see : 
"And little did I think,'* observed Mr. 
Levison, " when I stole into those grounds 
to gratify my daughter, by treading with 
her the paths ' o'er which her infant feet had 
strayed,^ as tlie poet has it, that the person 
whom I wished to avoid, was, of all others, 
him whom I should have been desirous to 
see; and that the title of Earl Raebum 
concealed a friend whom I have long 
known, and for whom I have always en- 
tertained the highest este^." 

"And this young lady is your daugh- 
ter T' said Earl Raebum. " Happy Levi- 
son ! you have a wife and daughtex^a son, 
too, perhaps." 

" You aie overrating my comforts,'' in- 
terrupted Mr. Levison. " This is aJl my 
family. In her all my future hope and 
hgnors are centered. That spire which 
you. see tower^g above those trees, mark 

the spot where but we will not now 

speak of subjects which can only make us 
melancholy. You are, I suppose by your 
observation, still unmarked." 

A de^ shade of gloom passed over the 
fine, expressive countenance of Earl Rae- 
bum, as he repUed in the affirmative, and a 
long silence succeeded, during which Mr. 
Levison and his lordship appeared lost in 
deep thought "You will come in and 
break&st with me," observed the latter. 
" Miss Levison will excuse all deficiendes 
in a bachelor's household, who never enter- 
tains company." 

" I fear then, my lord, we shall be trou- 
blesome guests ; yet, I acknowledge I have 
so strong a wish to enter once more our for- 
mer habitation, that I should be tempted, 
with papa's leave, ^" 

"Oh, I shall not refuse the invitation, 
my dear, you may depend upon it," inter- 
rapted Mr. Levison, " and so you may go 
in, if you please, and order more cups and 
saucers, and whatever you like to fill them ; 
Fanny and I will follow you. I do not 
know any thing that could have given me 
greater {Measure than meeting with my old 
friend," observed Mr. Levison. " Time has 
dealt. leniently with him, for he still looks a 

young man, while I but, to be sure, he 

is many years younger than I am. Oh, 
yes; he cannot now be more than forty- 
five, for he was but a lad to me when last 
I saw him." 

" He looks, too, as if he had experienced 
and suffering," observed Fanny, who 



&lt greatly interested by the mild and intel- 
ligent countenance of her Other's friend. ' 

" Yes, I heard that he met with some pe- 
cular misfortunes in the early part of his 
life, after I lost sight of him," retumed Mr. 
Levison. " But my own cares and trou- 
bles have banished from my mind the more 
particular recollection of what they were, 
and I have only a general impression that 
I felt very sorry for him. It appears, how- 
ever, that, in the main point, he has been 
lucky, for I know the title he bears was ac- 
companied by a very large estate." 

They entered the house, and Earl Rae- 
bum welcomed them with every mark of 
satisfaction. ' 

" You have made some alterations here, 
I perceive," said Mr. Levison. Yes, there 
it was her harpsichord used to stand, and 
you have made a window there. It may be 
an improvement to you; but it is not to 
me," he added with a sigh. 

" Do not blame me, Charies, for what I 
have nothing to do with," replied the earl. 
" The house is exactly as I found it ; but 
you speak as if I had been a tenant here 
ever since you lefl it ; whereas I have been 
here only a few months, and should have, 
before this time, quitted it, but that illness , 
has somewhat tamed the restless spirit 
which has, for the last three or four years, 
made me an unsettled wanderer, seeking 
peace and finding none." 

A tear started in Fanny's dove-like eyes 
at the tone of melancholy in which this 
was uttered. There was a something, too, 
in the voice and look which recalled to her 
memory those whom it was the business of 
her life, now, to forget Yet, though she 
tried to think that this resemblance was far 
from being a recommendation to her, and 
that she should have liked Earl Raebum 
better had he been less like Dehzil, she, in 
reality, found in that very circumstance the 
greatest source of Attraction; and while 
she secretly gazed on and listened to the 
earl, thought only of him whom he so 
strongly resembled. 

The hour of breakfast passed swiftly and 
delightfully. The melancholy impression 
which Mr. Levison a% first felt on review- 
ing the scene of his former happiness, 
gradually yielded to the more cheerful feel- 
ings inspired by the reminiscenes of the 
gay hours which Earl Raebum and him- 
self had passed together, and the former 
seemed to live over again the time, when^ as 
he boastingly observed, he was the merriest 
even of those whose only business was JL 
mirth. JE 

Fanny and Earl Raebum were, lifter ^ 
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this, frequently in each other*8 company, 
and she, much pleased at his stories of bat- 
tles that he had been engaged in, perils by 
sea and land, sauntered with him over the 
grounds, and listened to his conversation 
with delight. On 6ne occasion, however, 
their excursion was frau^t with danger^ 
They were together sailing on a lake, when 
a sudden flaw of wind overset the boat, and 
Fanny would have perished but for the 
extraordinary exertions of the earl, who 
brought her safe to land. It soon entered 
into Rachd's head that the earl was attach- 
ed to Fanny; and finally her father was 
spoken to by the earl himself It was with 
extreme difficulty that Fanny could be 
brought to listen to terms at all, although 
Rachel and Mr. Levison both used their ut- 
most influence to make her accede to the 
proposal of Earl Raebum. With a despair- 
ing heart, and supposing that Denzil was 
now lost to her forever, she at length con- 
sented to obey the wishes of her friends, and 
the marriage day was fixed. 

We must now return to Denzil, who paid 
his usual visit to his mother, and acquaint- 
ed her with the expected marriage of Fan- 
ny and the Earl of Raeburn, at which she, 
(supposing her to be her duughter,) evinced 
a joy which was far from congenial to Den- 
zil's feelings. In the meantime, Charles 
started for England in company with Ju- 
lia, greatly to the scandal of Mr. Danna, 
who soon learned that Mr. St. George liad 
gone thither for the purpose of Wimiing 
Emma from her home. Mr. Danna went 
to England to frustrate the designs of St. 
George, and to see Mr. Levison on the 
subject of Fanny'^s premature marriage. — 
In the mean time, Mrs. Danna was sudden- 
ly attacked with indisposition, and Denzil, 
who was now frequently at the house, at- 
tended to the wants of the wife and Rosa. 
The last letter of Mr. Danna, from London, 
which arrived just at the period when they 
bad the fullest expectation of seeing 'him, 
was far from satisfactory. Charles had, it 
seemed) at last made his appearance to his 
uncle ; but the latter, provoked at his unsat- 
isfactory excuse for delay, and angry with 
Mr. Danna for trying to screen him from 
his resentment, had, as yet, refused to listen 
to any overtures for a reconciliation. " The 
consequence is," continued Mr. Danna, 
" that Charles is unable, at present, to ef- 
fisot any arrangement with his creditors, 
and is condemned to play at hide and seek, 
lest he should be lodged in a prison ; and I, 
feeling myself somewhat accessory to his 
being placed in this awkward situation, can- 
not leave England, until I have either ef- 




fected my purpose, or become- convinced 
that it is hopeless to pursue it further. 

" One go()d, however, I have been cha- 
Med to bring about," he continued ; ** I have 
prevailed upon my friend Levison to receive 
and acknowledge Emma, against whom hb 
was greatly prejudiced, considering her as the 
chief instigation of her husband^s extrava- 
gance and dissipation. Her deserted situa- 
tion, and. apparent sorrow and melancholy, 
have had «uch an effect upon him, that nht 
is now a prime favorite. He is, indeed, very 
solicitous that she should remain with them 
until after Miss Levison's n^arriage, which, 
by the by, is postponed sine diCj or, at least, 
till Fanny recovers her health, which is, at 
present, very delicate. In fact, it is plain to 
be seen that Fanny's heart revolts from the 
union — though it must be acknowledged 
that, except that he is a great many years 
older than herself, her intended is all that 
could be desired by the most fastidious." 

Mrs. Danna's health now failed so fast 
that Denzil wrote to her husband, request- 
ing hts speedy return to Paris ; and soon 
after liis return, Mrs. Danna breathed her 
last in the arms of her liusbandL 

In the course of a -few days, Mr. Danna, 
with Rosa, set out for England ; and in a 
few days more, they were followed by Den- 
zil and his mother. 

Anxious to secure his mother a few days 
repose, without the chance of being exposed 
to any agitating circumstances, Denzil im- 
mediately procured apartments for her at 
Brompton, and then, without delay, pro- 
ceeded to the hotel to which Mr. Danna 
had directed him. On sending up his 
name, he was immediately shown into a 
drawing-room, where, however, to his dis- 
appointment, he found only Miss Somer- 
ville, whose welcome of him, though cor- 
dial and frank, had the corresponding efl^ect 
of rendering Denzil somewhat confused 
and embarrassed. 

He had scarcely, however, answered her 
inquiries as to his journey and his mother's 
health, befbre Mr. Danna made his appear- 
ance. 

" I am glad you are come, my boy," he 
observed, "for I am wretchedly dull and 
low spirited, and I can find nobody that 
will take the trouble to be a little amusing." 

" I am sadly afraid you wHl be disap- 
pointed, if you eipe^t me to be so, sir,^' re- 
turned Denzil, smiling. 

" Oh, no, do not suppose I overrate your 
merit so much," replied Mr. Danna; *'but, 
at any rate, your arrival ^ill afford some 
new source of thought, and that is wortb a 
Jew's eye tOione who is heartily tired of 
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htmself aid all about him^ ai I am at 
present" 

** Thank you, uncle, for that kind com- 
jUim&at" observed Rosa, with somewhat of 
petulance — for Rosa had, for some days, en- 
tertained feelings for Denzil which he could 
not but perceive, but which his affection for 
Fanny prevented him from notici/ig in the 
way that Rosa would have desired. 

"Wellj well, my dear, I know I am 
•omewBat ungrateful in saying so, for I be- 
lieve you do yoar best to cheer me/' re- 
turned Mr. Danna; " but the fact is, Den- 
zil, I have found myself so thwarted and 
disappointed in all my views and hopes, 
that I have been ready to hang myself with 
vexation." 

Denzil expressed his sorrow, and Mr. 
Danna informed him that he had, im- 
mediately on bis arrival in London, visited 
Charles Levison, who was confined in the 
King's Bench. 

" I found him," he continued, ** apparent- 
ly very contented, and seemingly quite 
Reconciled to his situation ; but I was far 
from being satisfied that this arose from a 
proper feeling; and I was still more con- 
vinced of this, from the manner in which 
he received the intelligence of Emma's ar- 
rival, and her determination to visit him. 
Far from appearing pleased at the thought 
of seeing her, he protested strongly against 
her coming to such a place, and declared 
that he should be wretched if she persisted 
in it I did not, even at the time, give him 
credit for so much feeling as he pretended 
to, on her account, and I had a strong sus- 
picion that some other motive was at the 
bottom of it. This suspicion was soon con- 
firmed, for, at the very moment I was leav. 
ing hun, a lady, whose appearance fully 
corresponded with the description I had 
heard of Miss Delaney, entered his room 
with a confidence and self-possession that 
showed it was not the first time she had 
been there. Charles hung his head, and 
looked completely abashed, while I inward- 
ly determined to put an end, at once, to her 
visits. I, therefore, afiected not to know 
who ^e Was, and observed to Charles, that, 
of course, I supposed the lady was a friend 
of Mrs. Levison's, though he had not 
thought proper to introduce me to her, and 
that she would undoubtedly be happy to 
hear that Mrs^ Levison had returned to 
England, and would be at the prison in a 
few minutes. 

" Bold and daring as the lady had looked 

moment before, her confidence seemed at 

to forsake her, and she burst into 

Charles appeared as if he knew not 





what to say or do ; and I, without taking 
any notice of her tears, arose, observing that 
Mrs. Levison would think every moment an 
age until I should return. You may guess, 
although I put on this indifferent air, that 
I was puzzled how to act, for to have 
brought Emma there, under such cir- 
cumstances, would have been madness; 
and how to return, with such a tale, I 
knew not. I had not, however, got outside 
of the gates of the prison, before the lady 
whom I had left with Charles passed me, 
with fury in her looks, and, anxioUs to 
learn what had occurred, I turned backi I 
found Charles pacing the room in great agi- 
tation. He started when he saw me re- 
enter the room. ' You need not reproach 
me, sir,' he observed, hastily ; * I am quite 
punished enough. Do not suppose that that 
woman visited me here by my desire. She 
is my pest — my torment, and I never wish to 
see her again>' 

'* I soon learned that the cause of all this 
was, that Miss Delaney had been led to be- 
lieve that Charles was only suffering from 
temporary embarrassment, and that, as soon 
as his friends knew of it, he would not only 
be released, but would have plenty of money 
at his command. My observation, how- 
ever, had at once led her to suspect the 
truth of the matter, and she had losided him 
with reproaches for having, as she said, de- 
ceived and deluded her into leaving France, 
and had left him with a threat to be revenge 
ed on him. 

"What could I do," continued Mr. 
Danna, *' but listen to his promises and ex- 
pressions of contrition, and agree to conceal 
from Emma all that had passed 1 I did so, 
and conducted her to him. He received 
her with apparent kindness; but I could 
plainly see that he regarded her more as be- 
ing likely to serve him by getting his uncle 
to pay his debts, than from any other mo- 
tive." ^ 

" And where ia Mrs, Levison T' inquired 
Denzil. 

" She remains still with him," returned 
Mr. Danna. " The little romantic fool 
thinks it a merit to bear the miseries of con- 
finement with her husband, and refuses to 
leave him. But I fear she will have a long 
time to stay, if she remains there till he 
gets out, for Mr. Levison is so enraged 
against him, that I have never yet been able 
to prevail on him to listen to me when I 
have been trying to bring them to some ar- 
rangement. I am just going to pay my 
usual morning visit to the King's Bench," 
he continued ; " will you accompany mel 
Emma, I know, will be happy to see you." 
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Denzil assented, and they proceeded there 
together. 

It was the first time Denzil had entered 
the gates of a prison, and his heart sank 
with melascholy anticipation of the gloom 
and horror which he expected to find with* 
in. To his great surprise, however, a very 
different scene met his view. All appeared 
to he engaged, father in business or diver- 
sion; and Charles himself, instead of be- 
ing found, as Denzil expected, sitting 
gloomy, inactive and dispirited, was so 
deeply and intensely engaged in a game of 
tennis, that he could not fbr some minutes, 
though he saw Denzil and Mr. Danna 
waiting for him^ approach to welcome the 
former to England. 

" Well, have you brought me any good 
nein^s 1" he demanded, as he accompanie-d 
them to his own room, where, however, 
Denzil found his visioas of melancholy 
abundantly verified in Emma, who looked 
the per^nifioation of despair. ^He could 
not, indeed, feel much surprised at this 
when he beheld ^er, who had within a few 
months been surrounded with luxury, and 
indulged in every extravagant whim that 
folly and thoughtlessness could suggest, 
now confined to a small and inconvenient 
apartment, and left for hours to b^od alone 
on the past, and contrast it with the present 

At sight of Denzil, however, her face 
cleared up, and she hastened with a smile, 
to congratulate him upon his safe arrival, 
and to inquire how his mother had borne 
the journey. 

" I have a strange secret to tell yoij," she 
observed in a low voice, while her uncle 
and Charles were engaged in conversation ; 
" a secret concerning yourself; but I know 
not how to see you alone." 

"Cannot you write 'J" returned Denzil, 
very much surprised and agitated. 

She nodded assent, and then added, in a 
loud tone, "And where is Mrs. Montgome- 
ry residing now 1" 

Denzil mentioned the place, and Emma, 
who had evidently asked for the purpose of 
getting his address, then turned to her un- 
cle, and joined in the general conversation. 

On their way home, Mr. Danna, for the 
first time since they had met, apoke of Den- 
zil's present affairs. 

" I have not forgotten, my dear boy, nor 
lost sight of your interests," he observed ; 
" but I am sorry to say that, on the main 
point, I have been in the outset disappcdnt- 
ed ; for all the inquiries I have made have 
not been able to ascertain more than that 
Lord Alberton, your &ther, has again quit- 
ted England ; his last residence appears to 



have been the Clarendon Hotel ; but from 
thence he departed, some months ago, for « 
tour on the continent." 

Denzil felt that this was, indeed, a greri- 
ous disappointment ; but his thoughts were 
soon taken off it, fi>r the moment after Mr. 
Danna exclaimed, " There are some friends 
of 4>ur's just gone into that shop, Denzil ; 
did you see them V* 

Denzil put his head out of the carriage win- 
dow, just time enough to see Fanny Levi- 
son and her aunt leaning on the arm of a 
tall, fine* looking man, whom he immediate- 
ly guessed was the intended bridegroom. 

Pale and breathless, he sank down in the 
comer of the chariot, without uttering a 
word. The sight seemed to have obliterat- 
ed the last remaining hope which had still 
lingered in his heart. Mr. Danna regard- 
ed him with surprise and evident alarm. 

" My- dear friend," he observed, " for 
heaven's sake rouse yourself, and conquer 
this emotion. I wish I had said nothing 
about them; but I did not suspect you 
would feel so acutely what you must have 
long been prepared for." 

" It is. all for the best," replied Denzil, in 
a melancholy tone, " but the surprise at this 

moment was so great that but how well 

and happy she looks ! She was smiling — 
smiling in his face. She thought not of the 
wretched, heart-broken but I am asham- 
ed of this weakness — I will not think of 
her ! Oh, no, I will forget her — remember 
her only as the wife of another." 

" She is not yet married," observed Mr. 
Danna, with emphasis ; " nor do I agree 
with yon that she looked well and happy — 
happy I am sure she is not." 

Denzil looked earnestly at him, , but re- 
mained silent. 

" Yes, L repeat it," said Mr. Danna. " I 
am well convinced that Fanny is not hap- 
py, and that she would give worlds to be 
released from her present engagement. Yet 
she would not suffer me to speak to her of 
you — her only wish, she said, with tears 
standing in her eyes, was to forget that 
such a person was in existence." 

" There has been some treachery, some 
cruel treachery practised between us," ex- 
claimed Denzil. " How else could she ever 
have been led to form such a wish 1 but it 
is too late now for me to think of it. I can 
only reiterate her wish, and pray that I may 
forget her." 

The intelligence he had to communicate 
to his mother of Lord Alberton's absence 
from England, and the uncertainty whither 
he was gone, sufiiciently accounted to her 
for the depression under which he labored, 

->0^ 
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when he returned home; and he, therefore, 
refrained from mentioning to her that he 
had even seen Fanny, leet he ihould betray 
to her the real came of his agitation. 

On the following morning he received a 
letter from Mrs. Charles Levisim : 

"DXAR DxifziL,— I coald not rest until I sat 
dawn to coomMmioate toyoo a strange discove- 
ry I have made. When I last went to Su 
James' Place, 1 fonod Fanny and Aant Rachel 
luckily by themselves. They were both very 
glad to see me, but very ai^ry that I should 
Uiink of goinff to prison to Charles, wbe, they 
said, did not deserve diat I should eare aboat 
him; and then they began to talk about this 
Miss Delaney; bat that which surprised me 
was, that Fanny told me she was convinced the 
woman she had seen in the boa at the thea&« 
with Charles, was the identical person who 
came to her at Paris, and represented yon as 
having seduced and rained ner; and Fanny, 
tilt I explained it all. actually believed that 
your mother, Mrs. Montgomery, was a woman 
of bad character, to whom yo^ wero entirely 
devotod. The moment Fanny lold roe the story, 
which was as soon as her aunt had gone out oi* 
the room, I determined, even at the risk of dis- 
pleasing Miss Rachel, to do all in my power to 
vindicate you, and accordingly, as soon as the 
old. lady returned, I began. Poor Miss Rachel 
sat upon thorns ; but X went on, without seem- 
ing to notice her fidgets and interruptions, and 
spoke of your devoiM attention to your mother, 
and then Fanny began to appear interested, 
though she had before affected to be quite in- 
different* 

" • You little thought, I dare say,' I observed, 

* that every moment that could be spared from 
his attendance on you, when you were in Pcyris, 
was devoted to comfort a sick and suffering 
mother.' 

*'Aunt Rachel stared at me for some mo- 
ments without spefiking. 

*♦ ' Do you know Denzil's mother, my dear t' 
she at last observed, ' and who she was ? Have 
you ever seen her ? What proof have you 
that the person you speak of wis his mother V 

" * What reason could I have for doubting it, 
ma'am ?' I replied. * Asyto who she was, 1 
know nothing — I never asiced any questions — 
but I believe my uncle can tell you' all about 
It, for he has seen her, and is greatly interested 
for her. Indeed, he could taDc of nothing but 
her beauty, and the grace and elegance of her 
iigui^, for several days after he had visited 
her.' 

" Miss Rachel shook her head, and sighed. — 

* Beauty without discretion is a latal gift, my 
dear,' she observed. 

** I could not, of ooorse, contradict this, es- 
pecially as I knew good Miss Rachel intended 
!t as a monitorv hint for your humble servant. 
Fanny, who had, sat all this time, as if petrified 
with astonishment, now burst into tesrs. — 
' Thank Qod !' she exclaimed; *then. after all 
he is, as I have all along in my heart believed 
him, guiltless of deceit and treachery. Have 
I not always said, aunt, that the truth would, 
one day or other, come to light. Oh ! I am so 
happy— so very, very happy !' 

•• Poor Fanny, happy as we was, or profess- 
ed herself to feel, I could see that her happi- 
ness came too late, and she continued to weep 
until die encraaoeof her father and Earl Rae. 
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bum compelled her to retreat' to her own room, 
whither I accompanied her. I dare not betray 
her confidence so far as to tell you, Denzil, aU 
that passed between us; but my friendship, 
both for you and her induces me to say that i 
think you would act very wrong if you suffer 
any motive to prevent you seeing Mr..Levi80o, 
and vindicating yourself from the aspersions 
that have been cast upon you. I do not say 
that there is any certainty that it wocdd make 
any material alteration in Mr. Levison's present 
views, for I am afraid that nothing short of a 
miracle wOuld induce him to yield up his hope 
of seeing her the wife of Earl Raebum ; but 
for your own credit, and for Fanny's satisfac- 
don, I think every thing ou^t te be deared up 
between vou. I have written to you vrith a 

feat deal of freedom, dear Montgomery, but 
know you will attribute my having done so 
not to the impertinent wish of dictating to you, 
but to the real cause, my sincere vtisii to see 
you and Fanny happier iiiaa you now are, and 
as happy as you desire te be. Your Friend, 

EMMA LEYISON." 

I>ensil read this letter with astonishment. 
What conld Julia have alleged againet him, 
that could have so embittered both Mr. Levi- 
son and Rachel — she who was always so 
warmly his friend. His first impulse was to 
go immediately to Mr. Levison, to demand 
justice from him, and an explanation of the 
false charges and misrefspesentations which 
had blighted all his hopes of happiness; but 
again he read Mrs^ Charles Levison's letter, 
and the deci()ed conviction she expressed^ 
that nothing would prevail on Mr. Levison 
to forego his intention of uniting Fanny to 
Earl Raebum, seemed to render valueless 
the vindication he would have sought On 
t&e next morning Mr. Danna was an- 
nounced. He pleaded his anxiety to see 
Mrs. Montgomery, and congratulate her 
on her safe arrival in England, as his motive 
for so early a visit ; but Montgomery read in 
his countenance that something more than» 
usual had occured, and he was soon confirm- 
ed in this conjecture. 

As soon as he and Denzil were alone, 
Mi. Danna announced that he had re- 
ceived a visit from Mr. Levison. ^^ I could 
not think what had brought him so unex- 
pectedly," continued Mr. Damut, ''but he 
soon let rae into the secret, by asking rae if 
it was true that you were in London. I re- 
plied, of course, in the affirmative, adding, 
* If you had come a little sooner, you might 
have seen him, for he has just left me.' 

" * I do not want to see him,' he replied, 
with a deep sigh, * at least, not now, though 
I am yery sorry to hear that he is here wiUi- 
out being able to ask hki to my house.' 

" * And why should you be unable V I 
demanded. 'I am sure Denzil has done 
nothing that deserres banishment from your 
house.^ 
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" * I begin to think so myself/ he replied, 
' but it is no use my beating about the bush 
with you, Danna, and so I will come at once 
(to the plain case. The truth is that I am 
alarm^ lest the arrival of this boy, just at 
this time, should defeat that which I have 
set my heart upon affecting. I had once re- 
solved, in order to restore Fanny to health 
and happiness, to bverlook all obstacles, 
find unite her to Denzil. Misrepresenta- 
tions occurred whicb changed my views. 
Fanny is now on the point of marriage with 
a man every way deserving of her — one who 
possesses birth, ^tle, fortune, and in addition, 
the tfoblest hearty and most correct princi- 

' ** * Well,' I observed, seeing that he paus- 
ed, * 1 knew all this before.' 

" * T will tell you at once then,' said he ; 
* your niece Emma has been, it seems, busy- 
ing herself in Montgomery's cause, and it 
could never have come more mnl-apropos. 
It has revived all Fanny's romantic and 
nonsensical attachment for Denzil, although 
her marriage! with Earl Raebum is so near- 
ly concluded, that next Thursday is fixed 
for the ceremony. Now I ask you, Danna, 
if you think Denzil has any intention, any 
plans in view to oppose me V 

" I replied that I could answer for you 
that you had not ; nay, I Went farther, for 
I told him I did not believe, were it possible 
for Fanny to offer to become your wife 
against his will, that you woukt accept the 
offer." 

<* You did me justice, sir," said Mont- 
gomery, raising his eyes for the first time, 
for he had covered them with his hand as 
he listened, with breathless attention, to 
this detail. "Yes," he continued, with 
animation, "Mr. Levison shall find that 
he is not deceived in his estimation of me ! 
He shall find that my gratitude to him is 
superior even to my love for his dayghter j 
and Fanny shall never hear of £he vjrretch- 
ed Montgomery, until"— he paused, as if 
unable to name the period, and then added, 
" until she has fulfilled her fether's wishes, 
and then I may* prqudly present myself to 
my benefactor, as having, in some measure, 
repaid him by the sacrifice of that which is 
ikr more valuable to me than my life." 

When they returned to the room, Mrs. 
Montgomery's eyes sought in her son's 
countenance some explanation of the cause 
that had given rise to the long conversation 
that had detained him. On Mr. Danna's 
ure, he replied to her questions, " I 
tell you at once, dear mother ; Fanny 
•-- married on Thursday next." | 




" My dear boy, and does that alone make 
you look so wretched V she observed. 

"That was the only information I re- 
ceived from Mr. Danna," said he, hastily. 

" Heaven bless her, and grant that she- 
may be happy," uttered Mrs. Montgomery, 
with fervent emotion. 

"Amen ! amen !" ejaculated her son, and 
then, overcome with the thoughts and feel- 
ings that rushed upon his mind, he caught 
up his hat, and hastily observing that he 
should be back in a iew minutes, ran out of 
the house. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



The days that intervened between Mr. 
Danna's communication to him, and that 
fixed for Fanny's marriage, were passed by 
Denzil in a state of delirum. Every hour 
seemed to increase his wretchedness, and it 
Was only in the presence of his mother, and 
from his regard to her feelings, that he could 
control the expression of his despahr. 

From Mr. Danna, who was a regular 
visitor every day, he learned that the mar- 
riage ceremony was to be solemnized in St. 
James' Church, and that' the bride and 
bridegroom were to depart immediately for 
Cumberland, where Mr. Levison was in a 
few weeks to join them. 

Fanny, Mr. Danna said, had resigned all 
her opposition to her father's wishes, and 
Mr. Levison was so rejoiced at the near 
termination of all his fears and anxieties, 
that he, at Earl Raeburn's persuasion, has 
given a carte blanche to Mr. Danna to set- 
tle Charles' affairs, and enable him and his 
wife to join in the nuptial festivities.— 
Charles was, therefore, released from his 
confinement, and had, for the present, 
taken up his residence with Mr. Danna 
and Miss Somerville. Once only, Mont- 
gomery ventured to inquire of Mr. Danna 
if Fanny seemed contented and happy. 

" I have not seen her myself for the last 
ten days when I have called," replied Mr. 
Danna ; " but I learn from Rosa, who is to 
Ofiiciate as one of her bridemaids, that she 
appears in high spirits, though Rosa says 
she sometimes thinks ihey are rather feign- 
ed than real, and that her looks often con- 
tradict her words and manners." 

" I will see her once more," thought Den- 
zil ; " and that, I hope, wi!! be the last 
tune." 

In pursuance of this resolution, on the 
evening preceding the important day, he in- 
formed his mother that he was going out 
early on the following morning, and should 
probably not return till late in the evening. 
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and therefore requested she would not wait 
dinner for him. Mrs. Montgomery's eyes 
expressed considerable surprise and curiosi- 
ty at this announcement ; but Denzil coo* 
linued to maintain his assumed calmness, 
and he bade her good night with a degree 
of cheerfulness in his manner, which com- 
pletely lulled all suspicion that he purposed 
anything extraordinary in this unusual 
absence. Montgomery, in reality, bad no 
fixed purpose ibr the following day, except 
that of once more beholding the object of 
his ardent passion, and of being convinced, 
by ocular demonstration, that she had in- 
deed renounced him forever ; and when he 
spoke of his absence tiU the evening, it was 
only to obviate his mother's uneasiness, and 
prevent her suspecting what was really his 
object in leaving the house before her usual 
breakfast hour. ' 

From Mr. Danna he had learned that the 
bridal party were to be at St. James' precise- 
ly at ten o'clock ; and nearly an hour be- 
fore, by meAns of a bribe to the pew-opener, 
he obtained admission, and took bis station 
where he could have a full view of the par- 
ties entering the church without being him- 
self seen. 

For some time he remained alone^ but 
the silence and solemnity of the place, far 
from tranquilizing, served to increase the 
intenseness» of his emotions. Every mi- 
nute seemed lengthened to an hour, and he 
could scarcely believe that his watch had 
not stopped its motion when he, from time 
to time, applied to it, to see whether the 
moment he so dreaded, yet longed for, was 
near. It wanted now but five minutes. A 
door opened, and several well-dressed per- 
sons, whom he conjectured were actuated 
by curiosity only, were admitted, and took 
their seats in different parts of the church. 

Montgomery turned impatiently from 
them. It seemed to him pro&nation that 
the eyes of strangers should gaze upon a 
ceremony to him so awful and important' 

Again the church-door opened. He 
heard a slight buzz which informed him 
they were at hand, and in another moment 
he beheld Fanny, her cheeks vying in 
whiteness with the veil which was thrown 
osex her head, and her unsteady steps sup- 
ported by one who, though he walked with 
firmness and self-possession, looked scarce- 
ly less agitated than his companion. A 
film seemed, for a moment, to come over 
Denzil's eyes^ and be sank down on the 
seat of the pew without power to breathe, 
while the loud throbbing of his heart in- 
creased to the most intense agony. When 
he again raised his eyes, they stood at the 



altar. The clergyman had opened his hook ; 
but, at that moment, a shriek of the most 
heart-rending anguish echoed through the 
vaulted roo^ and a female darted towards 
them, exclaiming, "My husband! Oh, 
God! my husband!" 

Montgomery's senses seemed to reel 
Could he trust the evidence of his eyes? 
It was bis metbes. la another moment, he 
was at her side, attempting to raise her fi-om 
the ground on which she bad fallen, at the 
feet of Earl Raebum, who, pale and motion- 
less, gazed on her, exolaming, " Elinor 1 
Can it be 1 Has she risen from the grave 1" 

"My dear, mother,'* exclaimed Mont^ 
gomery, speak to me," regardless of all but 
the death*iike cotmtenaiM^ of her whom he 
new supported in his arme; while be fraik- 
tidy called upon i^l around for .assistance 
to save his beloved mother. *' She has faint*- 
ed — oh I Denzil, be composed — she will re*- 
cover," exclaimed Fanny's trembling voice, 
as she knelt beside him, and admimstered 
the volatile which she held in her hand. 

The serprise and cenetemation which 
bad, at first, paralyzed all present, now 
yielded t» the earnest desire to render every 
assistanee to the unfortunate ElijM>r» and 
her scarcely less agitated husbands 

" Yeu had better retire, my lord/* observed 
Mr. Danna, who retained more presence oi 
mind than any of the party, " Retire with 
Mr. Levison, and as soon aeMrs. Montgomr 
ery iesufficiently recovered I will " 

" Mrs. Montgomery !" repeated the eari 
witb wlldness. " le she called by that 
name 1 and who then is that young man— 
tell me but that, and I will submit to what^ 
ever you propose." 

" That young man, my lord, u her so&, 
and I think I may add, yours ; but all will 
be explaned. Suffer yourself to be per- 
suaded." 

"I will! Iwitll GieatGod! hew mys- 
terious are tby ways !" exclaimed Eart Rae- 
bura. 

Leaning on the arm of Mr. Levison his 
lordship quitted the church : b«t the conft^- 
dent prediction of Mr. Diinna, that Elinor 
would revive, was not fulfilled. She re- 
vived, indeed, so far as to give evident signs 
that life was not wholly extinct: but her 
glazed eye wandered around without a ray 
of consciousness, and the medical attendant 
who had been hastily summoned, express- 
ed his wish that she should be removed to 
her home without delay. 

" She shall be taken to my house^ with 
your permission, Montgopiery,'^ observed 
Mr. Danna. " It is too fax for her to be 
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to BromptoD, and she will be better 
attended.", 

Denzil briefly evg^tewed hit gratitude ibr 
the friendly offer, and his still insensible 
mother was eonveyed to one of the car- 
riages in waiting. The doctor, Mise So- 
merville and Montgomery himself accom- 
panied her; while Mr. Danna took upon 
^ himeelf to convey Fanny and Mrs. Charles 
Levison, who was also present,^ t# St. 
James' PJac«. ^ 

S.ome hours had passed before Mrs. 
Montgomery recovered her recoUectiob. — 
Her son was sitiing by her bedmde when 
she first spoke: 

<* I have not dreamed it all," she ^\merr^ 
ed, looking ariotind hef. " I surely saw 
him ; and he it was who was to have mar- 
ried Oh, God of Heaven! by what 

strange miiucle was it that I was inspired 
to go there— ^ but where is hel Will he 
not see th» vnretched— -oh, no— no — ^yet 
my son-^-his soih— his noble son — ^he must, 
he shall acknowledge." 

"He vrill, my dear mother. Do not 
thus agitate yourself Mr. Danna has 
been with him, has ejcplained every thing, 
and he waits only till you are sufficient^ 
recovered to bear the agitation, to acknow- 
ledge, in the presence of all our friends, 
your claims and mine to his affection." 

" No, no, no," she exclaimed, with em- 
phasis. "I have no claims — I have for- 
feited all But let him come now, my son 
— my dear, my noble boy. Let him not 
delay to satisfy my anxious heart, fer I am 
dying— I feel that I am dying. Nay, my 
child, look not thus upon me, for my last 
moments will be blessed, will be happy. — 
But again I entreat you not to delay one 
moment in summoning him to come to me." 

Rosa stole softly out of the room to com- 
municate to her uncle the desire of the dy- 
ing sufferer, and soon returned to announce 
to Montgomery that the earl was already in 
the house and would attend immediately. — 
In a few moments he entered the room, and 
advanced, vrith tolerable firmness, to the 
4>ed8ide. Mrs. Montgomery Was raised in 
her bed, and supported between her son 
and Rosa, whose attentions to her were in- 
cessant. 

" Elinor ! my own, long-lost, my beloved 
wife!" uttered the earl with difficulty. — 
She stretched out her arms to him, and 
sunk silently in his embrace; and then 
turning to Denzil, she threw one arm 
around his neck, as if to draw them nearer 
to each other, while a smile of the most 
ezstalic joy irradiated her contenance ; but 




the next moment it faded away. Her eyes 
closed — the spirit had fled forever. . 

For many minutes, the father and son 
remained silent and motionless, supporting 
the lifeless form of her who was now ibf- 
ever lost to them. 

" She has fainted," whispered Denz0, 
turning to look for Rosa Somerville, who 
had retreated from the bedside at the mo- 
ment Earl Raebum had taken the place 
she had before occupied, Rosa hastily 
stepped forward with the nurse, "whom she 
had beckoned from the further end of the 
room. A moment of breathless suspense 
followed. The experienced attendant shook 
her headr '^ It ifr all over/' she observed, 
in a low voice. I thought it would be so. 
I knew that change was for death. But, 
thank heaven ! sfa^ hat made a peaceful 
end." 

. Denzil started. " Dead f" he exclaimed, 
pressing his lips to the cold forehead, which 
now seemed like marble beneath the touch. 
He looked up in the face of Earl Raeburn, 
and beheld his lips quivering with suppress- 
ed enaotion, while his eyes remained firmly 
fixed on the countenance of her whom he 
had so fondly loved, and to whom that love 
had been the source of so much misery. 

The kind-hearted and thoughtful Rosa 
had glided out of the room at the instant 
the nurse had spoken, and Mr. iDanna now 
entered with the physician whose signifi- 
cant look confirmed the fatal truth. 

"One moment — only one moment long- 
er," returned Earl Raeburn, in reply to Mr. 
Danna's entreaty th%t he would quit the 
melancholy scene. " Let me gaze one mo- 
ment longer on that fitce which has fi>r 
years hovered nightly over my pillow, and 
which I had long beUeved was-~^." His 
voice failed, and he veiled his manly brow 
with his hand to conceal the tears which 
gushed from his eyes. 

Mr. Danna's upraised finger silenced the 
common place remonstrance and condo- 
lence which the nurse was about to offer. 
Denzil bad remained silent and motionless 
from the moment that he discovered that 
his mother was, indeed, gone forever ; but 
his lips and cheeks almost vied with the 
paleness of those on which he now impress- 
ed a parting kiss. 

" You are not going thus in silence, my 
— my son," Altered the Earl, extending his 
hand, as the latter turned to leave the room. 
Denzil eagerly grasped the hand he offered : 
"Another time — not now«— I cannot," he 
uttered, and then burst from the room 
give vent to the feelings which oppressed 
him almost to suffocation. 
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Never^ perhaps, could any hearts be found 
in which joy and aoitow were more strangely 
blended thsgA in those of Denzil Montgom- 
ery and Earl Raebum, when, on the morn- 
ing after the unfortunate Elinor*s death, 
they met in Mr. DanUa's library. The 
corpse of Mrs. Montgomery had been re- 
moved, at midnight, to her late residence at 
Brompton, to remain there until its inter- 
ment. Denzil had watched by her remains 
until morning, when he received the follow- 
ing note from Earl Raebum : 

" Can you doubt my anxiety to see and ac- 
knowledge my son 7 Let not the fatality which 
has so long kept us in ignorance of each other, be 
imputed to roe as a crime, nor think that I do not 
fully participate in your grief I hare learned 
irom Mr. Danna some most interesting particu- 
lars of your history ; but I have yet much to 
learn, that I would willinely hear from your 
own lips, I shall anxious^ await you at Mr. 
Danna% where I trait I shall see you soon." 

Within two hours ftom the receipt of 
this, Denzil was introduced into his father's 
presence by Mr. Danna, who immediately 
left them together. Some time, however, 
elapsed beforje either could attain sufEcient 
calmness to enter into those details which 
each were so anxious to hear ; and it was 
long before Denzil could command himself 
to speak of his mother, except to utter his 
grief for he( loss — a grief which was height- 
ened by the circumstances which had hasten- 
ed it. She had died, he sud, just at the mo- 
ment when she beheld her most ardent 
wishes realized, when she beheld that hap- 
puiess, which had so long been denied her, 
within her grasp. It was, perhaps, fortu- 
nate that the affectionate son -could not 
read all that was passing in the heart of his 
surviving parent, for it would not, probably, 
have increased the respect and affection he 
was disposed to bestow on him, to have 
known that the earl, however much he re- 
gretted the circumstances attendant on Eli- 
nor's death — however deeply he mourned 
the miseries she had suffered, still felt that, 
had she lived, it would not have been in 
his power to have compensated for those 
suffjprings in the way which his son seemed 
to consider as natural and indispensable. — 
How could he, bearing the high name and 
station he £d, publicly acknowledge and 
take to his arms as his wife, the unfortu- 
nate, who stood branded with disgrace and 
infamy, even though she were really inno- 
cent of all that had been attributed to her T 
But that was not the case. Not even her 
son's fond and filial attachment could remove 
from her the fouF stain of having taken ad- 
vantage of the unsuspecting fondness of the 
unfortunate Alfred Levison, of seeking her 



own aggrandizement at the expense of every 
feeling of honor, every principle of morali- 
ty. • What were her vows at the altar but 
deliberate perjury 1 and #hat had been her 
life iince, until the period her son's unex- 
ampled affection hiul rescued herl N0| 
never; dearly as he loved her, deeply as he 
lamented her fStte^ never could £linor have 
been restored to her place in society by hit**^-*."** 
meabs) and, as he gazed upon the noble 
and^animated countenance of the youth 
who was destined to perpetoalo hb name 
and title, he feit that he eould scarcely re- 
gret that doath had removed that which 
Would have proved a barrier to tho fiill in- 
dulgence of that pride «od alfectioA which 
he wag disposed to feel for such 4 soo^'- 
And h« was right Denzil wa« too tender- 
ly attached to Us mothor to reason oeolly on 
the subject of her erron, and too tinworid- 
ly to calculate the eentequeaceo of his 
aduowledging and protocting h«r. He 
dreamed not that» had sho lived, hio father 
would have hesitated to have done her jus- 
tice in the -eyes of the world. Nor did he 
consider that he would have considered 
himself fortunate to have the power of ren- 
dering her renuuning years happy. For- 
tunately he was spmd the uneasiness 
which the knowledge of how widely dif- 
ferent were their ideas on this subject would 
have caused ; and, on every point in which 
the name of Elinor was concerned, there 
existed no difference of opinion between 
them. 

With feelings of the deepest anguish and 
regret, the earl listened to the mournful de- 
tail which his son, as briefly as possible, 
gave at his requst, of the sorrows and suf- 
ferings which had expiated, in his eyes, and, 
he trusted, in the eyes of heaven, all her 
frailties and errors. 

The awful death of Tyrrel, the author of 
those errors, the sharer in those calamities 
which had been their consequence, was 
heard and related with shuddering horror. 
But even on this point, the feelings of the 
father and son differed very essentially. 
Denzil lamented that he had not lived to be 
convinced of the enormity of his guilt anjd 
to have endeavored to atone for it; while 
the earl only considered his death as an. ad- 
vantage to society and an earthly judgement 
for crimes which, though they had escaped 
the just punishment of the law, could not 
elude the vengeance of heaven ; " and that 
man was once my companinon, nay more, my 
most intimate friend," he observed, " even 
now I can recall his insinuating tones 
— the keen glances of his penetrating^ eye, 
the apparently firank and jovial thoughtless- 
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ne^d of Uif mftnottr— t)M oparkiing wit— th^ 
xeady bonmotj tho lively intelligence of his 
converflAtion*'the animai^d and Ubend 
sentiments which seemed to flow firom his 
heart—- all, all that could effeetuaUj veil 
the comipted venom that lurked beneath — 
did Martin Tyrrel possess. How then 
eould I wondei that I was deceived 1 and 
Jllinor too, so young, so beautiful, so uninr 
J^ructM in all that she should have been 
^ught. Alas I her mind was dien a fair, 
unsullied pagfii, and bilt for the disastrous 
events of our separation how difilerent would 
have been the records inscribed thereon! 
Oh ! with what agony did my heart yield to 
the conviction that she was undeserving ^f 
the love, the adoration which I felt towards 
her. And even when I could no longer 
doubt when every hope of our re-union 
had vanished forever, still did I turn with 
indilference from the whole sex/ There 
were none worthy to supply the place of 
Elinor — none who could fill the aching void 
which she had left in my bosom. Never un- 
til within these few months did I behold the 
female who could create more than a tempo- 
rary feeling of admiration in my bosom. 
The mild, domestic virtues, the sweetness 
of disposition, and the exquisite sensibility 
of Miss Levison first awakened in my heart 
the feeling that I might yet be happy. That 
pensive, retireing melancholy — of which I 
dreamed not then the source — which I ob- 
served in her manner, so different firom the 
vanity, the frivolity, and lightness of those 
of her sex who possessed superior personal 
attractions, was to me the most alluring 
charm. But I am giving pain to you by 
thus dwelling on feelings which have been, 
I find, the source of much misery to you 
and her, and which I ought the more es- 
pecially to regret as having led to the melan- 
choly catastrophe which I shall never cease 
to lament; and yet how evidently 'has a 
guiding hand directed all, which, at the 
time, has seemed only the effects of chance. 
But for the attachment which I felt for that 
lovely girl, I should, p^haps, have still re- 
mained abr&id, pining and discontented, 
without a single tie to bind me to life; 
while you, though happy in the conscious- 
ness that you were fulfilling a sagred duty, 
could have but little hope of ever reaping 
the reward of your exemplary conduct. — 
My poor Elinor, too, would, in all probabili- 
ty, have left the world without the satisfac- 
tion of uniting two hearts, whose feelings 
and interests will, I trust, be henceforth un- 
divided." 

Denzil bowed in gratitude upon the hand 
which his father extended to him ; but he 




OQuld not trust himself to speak. The earl 
after a short pause, continued : 

" I have not, of course, seen Mr. Levi- 
son, or any of his fiimily, since the event 
which so materially changed the relations 
in which we stood. But I understand from 
Mr. Danna that the ladies of the &mily 
sent repeated inquiries, and that Mr. Charles 
Levison was actually in the house when the 
final event took place, and remained a eon* 
siderable time with Miss 8<mierville in the 
chamber of death. Poor Fanny I her gen- 
tie nature has received some severe shocks ; 
but I trust the eventual certainty of happi-. 
ness which must now present itself to her 
mind, will be a powerful restorative." 

Dei^zil's heart throbbied with the mingled 
sensations of pain and pleasure which these 
observations excited. He felt that they 
were only such as he . had a right to exp^t 
his father would make ; but this was not a 
time. He dared not even think of the hap- 
piness that awaited him; and there was 
something inexpressibly painful to him in, 
hearing the earl ever speak of Fanny, much 
more allude to the connexion which had 
been so abruptly terminated. 

Mr. Danna now entered to invite them 
to the breakfast-tabl& Rosa Somerville 
announced her intention te visit the house 
of Mr. Levison^ Denzil was persuaded to 
renoain at the house of Mr. Danna during 
the day, and at the dinner table, he met 
Miss- Somerville again. She announced, 
that she had called at the Levison's, but, 
strange to say, had been reAised admittance 
to the family, Mr. Levison having forbidden 
the porter to-admit any visitors, especially 
those belonging to the Danna family. 

'^ He is an obstinate old fool ! " muttered 
Mr. Danna, angrily. '^And so, then, you 
did not see poor Fanny, my dear," he add- 
ed, in a louder tone. 

Rosa replied in the negative. ^ I under- 
stood from Emma," she continued, "that 
she had not quitted the room, and knew 
nothing of her father's hasty project, nor 
his prohibition of the visits of her friends." 

" There seems a fatality attendant on 
me," observed Earl Raebum,." that I should 
be doomed to be the cause of unhappiness 
to those whom I most respect and esteem. 
I trust, however, this breach of ancient 
friendship between you and Mr. Levison, 
sir, will not be very lasting." 

"Pshaw, my dear sir, do not suppose 
that this gives me a moment's uneasiness, 
on my own account," returned Mr. Danna. 
" Levison is like a spoiled child, who, be^ 
cause he cannot get the plaything he has 
fixed 1^ heart upon, demolishes all that he 
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ean get at aroimd him-^if he it not pre- 
vent^," he added, with a meaning smile, 
''and that raust be oar care," he contiBued. 

Denzil made no lemark, boi his spirits, 
if possible, became more depressed* by the 
idea of Fanny suffering ^m the oaptioas- 
ness and petulance of her dliappointed pa* 
rent HeavUy and wearily the hours pass- 
ed on. From time to time, Mr. Danna or 
the earl started some topic of conversation, 
which might, at any other time, have led to 
a pleasing .and aiAmated diseussion — but 
their hearts were not in it Their minds 
mere wandering to Tery different subjects, 
And gradually they again <kopped into si' 
lence and meditation. Densil was on the 
point of bidding them fiirewell, when Mr. 
.Charles Levison was announced. He fol- 
lowed the ^errant before either of the party 
had tioie to utter a word. ** You are sur- 
prised, I dare say," said he, " to see me at 
this time of night, good folks ; but I know 
Mr. Danna's doors are open at all times to 
the distressed.^' 

" You have no reason, I hope, Mr. Levi- 
son, to rank yourself in that class," replied 
Mr. Danna, very gravely. 

" Why it is not exactly on my own ac- 
count I am come," he replied, in the same 
flippant tone ; ** but the fact is, my obsti- 
nate, perverse, provoking uncle has taken 
it into his wise head to start off to Cum- 
berland to-morrow morning ; and not con- 
tent with taking Fanny, who I know would 
give one of her eyes to stay, " 

" I will wish you all good night," inter- 
rupted Denzil, who had been standing half 
concealed by the window-curtains, looking 
at the moon, which was shining beautifully 
clear and bright. 

" Denzil, my dear fellow, I declare I did 
not know you were in the room," exclaim- 
ed Charles, advancing to shake hands with 
him, " and I hardly know now whether to 
congratulate or condole with you ; and yet 
I think, after all, you have much more to 
rejoice than to grieve for. It was a narrow 
escape, though, was it not 1" he added, in a 
lower tone ; " but you know I always said 
you and Fanny -** 

" Pray do not speak on that subject now," 
interrupted Denzil, in great agitation ; and 
he made an attempt to pass Charles, who, 
he now discovered with sorrow, was not 
perfectly sober. 

"Where are you hurrjring to, Denzil, 
though that is not the name, I suppose, that 
you are, henceforth, to bear. Egad ! but 
it will be a hard task for me to learn to call 
you William ; but that's your proper name, 
Aunt Rachd sayq. However, be your 




name whatever it may, it cannot alter you. 
You win still be my own old fHend, play- 
fellow and monitor, as I used to call you." . 

" It is a [Nty that you have not profited a 
little more by his lessons and elample," said 
Mr. Danna, gravely. ** But come, Charles, 
do not detain your friend, who has' got a 
long walk before him, for I cannot persuade 
him to take the carriage." 

** A walk!-" reiterated Charies. "Where 
are you going then 1 Oh I I recoUeet — ^but 
do you sleep there nowl Brompton is it 
notr 

Denzil replied in the affirmative. 

" Well, then, 1*11 walk with you as far as 
the door; for I want to talk to you," re- 
turned Charles, " and I don't know when I 
may have such another opportunity." 

" But you forget that you want to con- 
sult Mr. Danna," observed Dentil, who by 
no meails relished the thought of such a 
companion in his present state of mind. 

" Oh ! all I've got to say to you, my dear 
sir," said Charles, addressiilg Mr. Danna, 
" is that my uncle wants to drag Emma with 
.him into the country; and as she has de- 
<;ent excuses for declining it, and is sure 
she shall die if she does go, she wants you 
to be kind enough to send her an invita- 
tion to " 

" I will have nothing to do with it," in- 
terrupted Mr. Danna ; " and I wonder at 
Emma's thoughtlessness, and still more at 
.yours, in making such a proposal." 

" There, I knew I should get into dis- 
grace," said Charles, without appearing the 
least abashed ; " but come, Denzil, let's be 
off, or I shall get another lecture when I go 
home for keeping the family up," and with 
a bow to the earl and Mr. Danfia, and a 
nod to Rosa Somerville, he dragged Denzil 
out of the room. 

" Well, you are a lucky fellow," he ob- 
served, as soon as they were out of the 
house. 

" Lucky ! " repeated Denzil, in a tone of 
unfeigned astonishment. 

"That is to say, I mean yoi^ are lucky in 
some respects," he replied; "to be sure, 
your mother's death has thrown a gloom 
upon you for the present ; but then it is an 
event that most have taken place sooner or 
later, and really I can't see, all things con- 
sidered, that there is much to grieve about, 
for, as I was saying to ^mma this morn- 
ujg 

" Forgive me, Charles," interrupted Den- 
zil, impatiently. " Your irrguments may be 
very correct ; but I cannot, at the present 
moment, listen to them." 

" Well, well, I dont mean to force them 
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vpon you," returned Charlet, " but I'll tell 
yoa what I wanted particularly to talk to 
vou about. The fact is, you know, for it 
18 no use beating about the bush, that the 
match between the earl and Fanny is broken 
off. Now I see you are impatient to inter- 
rupt me, Denzil, but the fact is, that all the 
misery both you and Fanny have been suf- 
fering, for nearly two years, has arisen from 
your backwardness in speaking your mind 
fully. I could prove it, but I do not want 
to hurt your feelings. I want to serve you 
if I can, and, therefore, I am come to-night 
to tell you that if you are foolish enough to 
let my uncle carry Fanny o/T into Cumber- 
land, as he proposes to do, without making 
an effort to prevent it, " 

'* What effort can I make, Charles 1 How 
can you talk so thoughtlessly 1'* replied 
DenziL 

" Why, then, I'll just tell you what I 
would do, were I in your place,'* returned 
Charles, with an air of decision. " I would 
persuade Fanny to elope with me, without 
fiirther ceremony and delay ; and when you 
are once married, leave Eieurl Raebum and 
my uncle to settle matters, and you may be 
sure '' 

** Charles, let me seriously advise you to 
go home to bed,*' interrupted Penzil, vexed 
and irritated at his folly. " You have now 
convinced me of what I suspected from the 
moment I saw you enter the room to-night, 
that you are not sober. And in the present 
state of my mind, I cannot contend with 
such folly." 

" Home !" reiterated Charles, contemptu- 
ously, *^ what home have I to go to 1 I am 
sick to death of the twaddling stuff I hear 
at my uncle's ; and there's Eamia, they are 
making her as great a fool as themselves. 
No, 1 shall not go home at all tp-night : for 
if I do, there'll be nothing but lecturing 
and finding fault, and you are not aKt bet- 
ter than the rest. I don't know what pos- 
sessed me to trouble my head about you or 
your affairs." 

Denzil was on the point of saying that 
he should be considerably obliged to him if 
he would not agun take so much unneces- 
sary trouble. But before he could utter a 
word, his companion turned suddenly on 
his heel and left him; and, on looking 
back, he saw that he had joined two fe- 
males who had, a few stoments before, 
passed them. 

Vexed and disgusted at the excessive 
levity of his conduct, Denzil turned hastily 
and was proceeding on his rout, 
he suddenly recollected Charles' de- 
claration that he would not go home at all, 



and fearfril that, in his present mood, h$ 
might odhere to this determination, and 
thus involve liimself in fresh trouble and 
disgrace, as well as give additional uneasi- 
ness to his family, he again retraced his 
steps, in the hope of persuading him to re- 
turn home. Charles did not, it appeared, 
observe that he had followed him : and at 
he approached, he heard Charles addressing 
the females with some conmion-fdace gaf 
lantry, to which the one who appeared the 
elder, replied in a reserved tone, " Your at- 
tentions, sir, are very unpleasant I ex- 
pect eve/y mpment to meet my husband, 
and, even if I did not, your offered protec* 
tion is quite unnecessary." 

"Oh I but I cannot think of allowing 
you to walk alone, at this time of the even- 
ing," replied Charles; "come, do let me 
prevail on you to take my arm 1 " and he 
tried to force himself between the two fe- 
males, who clung close together to baffle iiis 
purpose. 

" Charleii," exclaimed Denzil, tapping him 
on the shoulder, "I want to speak to you." 

" Oh, what, you knew better then, than 
to go to your solitary home T' cried Charles. 
" Well, for once, I give you credit for your 
discernment These ladies are friends of 
mine. Come, I'll have the pleasure of in- 
troducing you." 

" Pray, Mr. Levison, let us pass ! " ex- 

I claimed the female who had before spoken ; 
" you well know that your nonsense has 
before been the occasion of " 

"I know your husband is a foolish, 
jealous-pated monkey!" he replied, inter- 
rupting her. " But, come, let me intro- 
duce Mr. Denzil Montgomery to you ; and, 
perhaps, that your pretty sister will not re- 
fuse to let him escort her, for he is as seri- 
ous as ever my friend Mackenzie* couldl 
wish." 

" Mr. Levison this is shameful and cruel 
of you," exclaimed both females. "Fray 
let us go on ! " for he was now standing 
before them, so that they could npt pass. 

" Charles, I insist you let tb^ ladies pro- 
ceed," said Denzil, angrily. " How can 
you be so unmanly as to sLojifty them " 

Before he could finish, the sentence, 
Charles was felled to the earth by a blow 
from some one who. came quickly up be- 
hind; and, almost at the same instant, 
Denzil received t^ violent blow in thp face 
froin another assailant More collected, 
however, than, Charles, he continued to 
keep his feet, though the force of the blow 
made him. stagger some paces backward. 

Imagining, in the confusion of the mo- 
ment, ^^y were assaulted by str<eet robbers, 
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Denzil, as he itished upon the man that 
had struck him, caHed loudly f#r assistance ; 
but he was soon undeceived, and enabled to 
comprehend the caUse of the attack, for the 
exclamations of the two females, afleir theit 
first shriek of terror, betrayed that it was 
the husband who had been spoken of, ac- 
companied by a friend, who, it appeared, 
was equally interested, being the betrothed 
of the other female. 

It was m vain, however, that he attempt- 
ed to explain to them that nothing had oc- 
curred which could 'warrant such violence — 
that he hadj himself, not even spoken to 
the females— and that Charles, who was 
now lying quite insensible, though he had 
done wrong, perhaps, in pertinaciously in- 
sisting on accompanying them home. 

"Yes, yes, I dare say — you can, of 
course tell a fine story," interrupted the 
husband, whom Denzil now recollected as 
a tradesman with whom Mr. Levison had 
dealt, and whose shop he had frequently 
visited with Charles, though he had never 
then suspected that the latter had any sinis- 
ter motive in lounging in Mackenzie's shop, 
and gossi|nng with his pretty wife and sister. 

Even at the present moment, he was far 
firom suspecting that Mackenzie had any 
serious cause for the resentment which he 
had betrayed; and vexed at the insolent 
tone in which the latter had spoken, he 
angrily replied, " I consider you now, Mr. 
Mackenzie^ as unworthy of receiving any 
explanation from me, and you may depend 
upon it you shall hear further of this unpro- 
voked violence." 

With the assistance of some of the by- 
standers, whom the affray had collected, 
Charles was, by this time, on his feet, an.d 
he now began, in no measured terms, to 
abuse his assailant, whom he designated as 
a jealous-pated fool, adding, " If your wife 
were not present to protect you, I would 
give you, what you richly deserve, a sound 
thrashing." 

Again Macke^izte, disregarding the en- 
treaties of the females, rushed at his an- 
tagonist, who, now more on his guard, and 
somewhat sobered by the blow he had re- 
ceived, and possessing more bodily strength 
than the former, stood prepared to meet 
him, and returned the blow. Several hits 
were now quickly exchanged, when the 
watchmen appeared and separated the com- 
batants. It was in vain that Denzil en- 
deavored to persuade the guardians of the 
night that the whole had orginated in a 
mistake. They persisted that it was a 
breach of the peace, and that the offending 
party must be secured. But who was the 



offending party 1 Charles, and of course 
Denzil, loudly declared that they had com^ 
mitted no breach of the peabe, but had been 
shamefully assaulted by Mackenzie and his 
companion — a fact which was proved, not 
only by the evidence of Denzil's swollen 
eye, and Charles' sundry bruises and dir- 
tied clothes, but also by the spontaneous 
declaration of a man who had seen the 
first blows given; and, on these proofsf^, 
Mackenzie atid his friend were about to be 
taken off by the watchmen, when the ta- 
bles were turned by their vociferous protes- 
tations that Mr: Levison and his companion 
had drawn this upon themselves by grassly 
insulting the two ladies, who were now, by 
tears and entreaties, endeavoring to procure 
the enlargement of their two companions. 

" It is false!" exclaimed DenzU, " I ap- 
peal to the ladies themselves." But, alas ! 
he soon found tkat he could not have made 
a more unfortunate appeal — for the two fe- 
males, determined to rescue their relatives 
at any price, and anxious to save themselves 
firom any blame in their eyes, declared that 
they certainly had been insulted, and that 
it was not the first time, by a good many, 
that Mr. Levison had annoyed them. 

'' Yes, he has had the impudence," added 
the enraged husband, " even to intrude into 
my house, when he knew I was out of the 
way, and try to persuade my wife to elope 
with himj and even bribe my servant to 
bring his insulting letters to her ; and now 
Fve not a doubt he had got information that 
she and her sbter were coming home from 
her mother's at Kingsbridge, and he and 
his companion there. Who, I dare say, is no 
better than himself, waylaid them. And 
who can blame me for what I've donel 
But they are gentlemen and I am a trades- 
man, and they think they're to do as they 
please — but, thank heaven! I'm an Eng- 
lishman, and I'll let thetii know that there's 
law for me as Well as for gentlefolks." 

This was appealing loudly to the feelings 
of those whom . curiosity had collected 
around them, and Denzil's observation that 
he ought to have appealed to the law and 
not to have taken it into his own hands, 
was drowned in the plaudits of the crowd, 
at Mackenzie's proper display of spirit, and 
the watchmen, yielding to the popular feel- 
ing, released the grasp they had taken of 
the latter and his friend, and seemed upon 
the point of leaving the parties to settle it 
at another time, when some officious person 
suggested that Mackenzie ought to give 
charge of the two impudent jakes, And let 
a night's lodging in the Watch-house teach 
them not to m^dle with men'^ wives for 
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the future. Hereupon Charles expressed 
himself with contempt, not only towards 
Mackenzie, but also the " high and mighty" 
authority of the Watchmen. 

The watchmen retorted and Charles 
threatened, upon which two of them seized 
him by the collar to drag him off. Charles 
struggled, and all three fell together. 

I>enzil had, until this moment, acted only 
as pacificator ; but he could no longer main- 
tain his temper, when he beheld Charles 
receive several tremendous blows from the 
bludgeon of a third watchman, who came 
to the assistance of his fellows, and without 
knowing or even inquiring what had been 
the matter, commenced a furious attack 
upon Charles, who being still held fast by 
the other two, was totally unable to ward 
off the blows which were showered upon 
his head and shoulders. 

" What are you about, you rascal 1 Are 
you going to commit murder 1" exclaimed 
Denzil, rushing upon him, and, in an in- 
stant wrenching the staff from his hand, he 
threw it over the rails of the park, close to 
which the affray had taken place ; but thia 
triumph was not of long duration, for seve- 
ral other watchmen had, by this time, ar- 
rived, and Denzil, who had never contem- 
plated, even in thought, any breach of the 
peace, was now made prisoner, and dragged 
along with his companion, who had been 
by this time completely overpowered, to the 
watch-house. 

Totally unused to such scenes, and mak- 
ing sure that the issue would be right, Den- 
zil felt no uneasiness at this temporary re- 
straint; but what was his astonishment 
and indignation when the constable, before 
whom they were taken, after hearing a 
most exaggerated statement of violence from 
the watchmen, coolly told Denzil, when he 
would have related the true story, that he 
might keep all that to tell the magistrate 
before whdm he. should consider it his duty 
to send them both in the morning. 
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CHAPTER X. 



Their remonstrance was prevented ' by 
both being dragged away, and conducted to 
the lock-up cell, into which they were on 
the point of being roughly pushed, when 
Charles, who Was much more au fait in 
such cases than his companion, contrived 
to stop this proceeding by insinuating a 
crown pejpe into the hand of the man who 
hold of him. 

messenger was soon secured to carry a 
lines to Mr. Danna, stating their situa- 




tion ; and, in a short time, two respectaUa 
tradesmen in the neighborhood presented 
themselves to answer for the appearance of 
Mr. Montgomery and Mr. Levison, to meet 
any charge that might be preferred against 
them, and they were allowed to depart ■• 

The anxiety and confusion attendax)t on 
the novel circumstances in which he had 
been placed, had hitherto prevented Den- 
zips reflecting much on the cause of all 
that had happened ; but when he at lesgUi 
found himself freed from a scene so abho« 
rent to his feelings at all times, but especial* 
ly so at the present, when his mind was oc- 
cupied with subjects of such mournful in- 
terest, he could not help angrily reprehend- 
ing Charles* levity, when, as they were on 
the point of parting, the latter observed that 
he would now annoy that impudent, jealous 
fool, Mackenzie, worse than ever. 

When Denzil reached the bouse where 
the cold remains of his mother lay, he 
found there a letter from Dennis Delaney^ 
addressed to his mother, and demanding 
money, threatening to reveal the secrets of 
her family if she refused to disburse. 

Functusit to the hour appointed, Denzil 
drove up in a hackney-coach to the public 
office in Marl borough-Street, where he 
found Mr. Danna, and a gentleman whom 
he introduced as his solicitor, already wait- 
ing. Denzil was extremely grateful for this 
attention on the part of Mr. DannA.— 
Charles looked pitably, and his unusual de- 
pression of spirits induced Denzil to inquire 
whether they were all well at home. 

" Faith, I don't know anything about 
them," replied Charles, " for I never went 
home at all." 

Mr. Danna then drew near and ipention-f 
ed that a prisoner had just been brought i^, 
charged with an attempt to murder in » 
gambling house. 

Charles had seated hiinself on a bench 
behind, and Denzil, as he turned to speair 
to him, was struck with surprise at the look 
of consternation and affright which was 
visibible in his countenance. "What i» 
the matter, Charles 1" he exclaimed. " Sure- 
ly the appearance of those people does not 

alarm you ! The cau •" 

" No, no," intenupted Charles, " I wa» 
not thinking of them, but of one -Den- 
zil, did you not see the person who was 
taken in theie 1" pointing to the inner of- 
fice. ' 

"No!" replied Denzil in amazement; 
'* I saw the crowd, but my attention waft 
called away. But why do you ask 1 Da 

you knew »" 

" Yes, I do—until daylight this morning 
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I was in iiU company, and now I behold 
htm charged as a mvvrderer." 

''Mercifbl heaven! to what dangers do 
yov expose yours^, Charles!'* exclaimed 
Pemil. **Then you were in a gaming- 
house all night %" 

" Yes, but I will never enter one again," 
he replied. " I went to a house in Bury- 
Street I did not mean to play^ hut merely 
looked on. Brouning, however, tormented 
me into it at kst, and I won fifty pounds in 
the first hour ; but after that — but that was 
Oct what I was going to tell you— the per- 
son who is now in that room as a prisoner 
was seated by me ; but I should not, per- 
haps, have noticed him so particularly, but 
that I heard him called b}' a name which 
both you and I have reason to remember ; 
and, indeed, I was on the point of asking 
him, two or three times, some questions 
that would satisfy me whether he was the 

tame Delaney that ** 

** Delaney ! gracious heavens, can it be 
possible!'' exclaimed DenziL 

Denzil rushed through the crowd, and 
gained a full glance at the prisoner who 
was placed at the bar, struggling to con- 
ceal, under assumed calmness and lofty de« 
meanor, the consciousness of guilt and the 
fear of its punishment 

While boasting of his unblemished cha- 
racter, his eyes happened to fall upon Den- 
til, whom he pointed out as one who could 
substantiate all the fine things which he 
had told respecting himself. 

" Your reference appears rather unfortu- 
nate," remarked the magistrate, " for I un- 
derstand that this gentleman whom you 
hav« called upon is himself a prisoner." 

" A prisoner ! " repeated Delaney, with a 
took of demoniac malice, which proved thajt, 
in the gratification the discovery gave him, 
he had forgotten the evil eflTect it might 
have on his own case. 

Denzil and Charles were next arraigned. 
They were soon discharged ; and, as they 
went out, they met Mr. Levison. Charles 
tried to escape him ; but Mr. Levison said, 
" Do not alarm yourself, sir, I am not come 
to interrupt your pleasures, Mr. Charles 
Levison, nor intrude myself upon you. — 
You would not have seen me here, sir, but 
ftitX I beard a murder had been committed 
in the house where you spent your night, 
and die poor unfortunate girl who has the 

misfortune to call you hi;sband " 

" Well, well, uncle," interrupted (J^^harles. 

•* Don't call me unde, sir ; I'll have no- 

diing to do with you. I disclaim you. I 

have done with you for ever." 

Mr. Dannacame forward and tried to ad- 



dress hb old friend *, but the latter indig- 
nantly repulsed him. " I* want nothing ta 
say to you, Mr. Danoa," he angrily ob- 
served ; " you may act as you please, and 
so will I ! " and without waiting a reply, he 
got into his carriage and went off, without 
taking any notice of Denzil. 

Denzil and Charles went home with Mr. 
Danna. After some explanations to Earl 
Raeburn, Charles arose and walked the 
floor in evident perturbation. 

" Where do you sleep, to-night, Denzil 1" 

he observed, stopping suddenly before the 

latter. 

" At Brompton, of course," replied Denzil. 

" Well, then, you will give me shelter 

with you for to-night, will you not 1" 

"Certainly," replied Denzil, alarmed at 
the strange wildness and incoherence of his 
look and manner. 

" I hope Denzil does not mean to walk 
there again," observed Mr. Danna, sigmfi- 
cantly. 

"No," returned Charles. "Indeed, I 
cannot walk. I feel too unwell!" and he 
threw himself into a chair, and put his hand 
(o his forehead. 

" I fear you are very unwell, Charles," 
seud Denzil, anxiously. 

Mr. Danna now roused intp more atten- 
tive observation of him. 

" You win be my guest to-night, young 
man. You are not fit to go so far." 

" Oh, yes — yes, I am," he replied, hastily 
shaking up. " I must go-^I want to talk 
to Denzil — he is the only one who can talk 
to me, or feel for me— who will— ryes, yes, 
I must go ! We will go at once, shall we 
notl" 

"You must wait at any rate, ui^tU a 
coach can be got," said Mr. Danna, and he 
rang the bell for a servant to procure one. 

Charles silently acquiesced, and did not 
utter another word until the arrival of the 
coach was announced. 

" God bless you, Rosa," he exclaiped, 
starting up, and taking both the hands of 
Miss Somerville. 

" Good heavens, Mr. Levison, you are in 
a high fever!" she exclaimed, shrinking 
from Jiis burning touch. " Indeed you had 
better remain here." 

" No, no," he replied, in a^hurried tone; 
" I shall be better for the air! Good night 
to you all !" and without waiting for any 
further remonstrances, he rushed down 
stairs, and was seated in the coach before 
Denzil reached the door. ^ 

" Denzil," he observed, as soon aS they 
were in motion, " to no living creature but 
yourself would I ac^jiowledge what I am 
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going to tell you! Well, indeed, might 
Mr. Danna apply to me that epithet which 
I bestowed on Delaney to-night— but even 
he did not suspect how grossly I have-^ — " 
" You have been foolish and thoughtless, 
Charles," interrupted Dcniil, "but you 
now see the effect of your errors, and, I 
trust, this will be the last." 

" It will be the last!" muttered Charles, 
with peculiar emphasis ; " but listen now to 
what I am going to tell you. You know 
that I was m that cursed gambling-house 
last night, but you do not know all that it 
led to. I had but a few pounds in my poc- 
ket—I ventured theita and won considera- 
ble. There was a person came in, I think, 
with Delaney. The man I had won of 
would not play any more — ^he was, in fact, 
cleared out— but this man, this new comer 
challenged me, and I sat down again. He 
won all that I had in my possession, and 
more, for when I rose up from the ta,ble, I 
found I was indebted to him two hundred 
pounds. * You can give me a check on your 
banker,' he observed. As my evil genius 
would have it, I bad a check in my pocket 
for twenty pounds, which my uncle had 
given me in the morning. The alteration of 

20 to '200 was easy, and " 

" Surely— surely, you were not so mad, 
go ." Denzil paused in breathless agi- 
tation. 

" Yes, I did do it," replied Charles, in a 
subdued tone. " He knew me to be Charles 
Levison, and therefore had no suspicions 
but that all was right ; and, indeed, then, 
I scarcely reflected on the consequences 
which might— but I see it all now! My 
Uncle's stern rejection of me to-day struck 
terror into my heart! Should there be a 
suspicion when the cheek is presented — 
or an investigation, I am lost." 

"Charles, there is but one way left to 
save yourself from disgrace!" exclaimed 
Denzil, after a moment's reflection. " Go, 
now, instantly, to your uncle, and, avow 
the truth— throw yourself on his mercy! 
You are certain of succeeding — his pride it- 
self will induce him, if forewarned, to avoid 
doing any thing that may involve you. — 
Let me order the man to dbrive to St. James* 
Place." 

Charles was silent, and Denzil gave the 
necessary order. 

" I will wait the result," observed the lat- 
ter, when they arrived at the corner. " You 
can get out here ; and if you do riot retuni 
in an hour, I shall conclude that all is Bei- 
and thftt you are now restored to ydur 

Charles seemed ttsareety able to tUtetod Hi \ 





what he said ; but, with an air of utter ab- 
straction, obeyed me directions of the agi« 
tated Denzil, who, from the coach window, 
watched him until he saw him admitted, 
and the door closed. 

A quarter of an hour elapsed without his 
return, and Denzil began to hope that the 
measure he had advised had succeeded, 
when suddenly he beheld the hall door 
opened, and two or three of the servants 
rian into the street, in evident alarm and 
confusion. 

" What b the matter 1" exclaimed Den- 
zil, forcing open the coach door, and jump- 
ing on the pavement. At the moment one 
of them came running past 

"Oh! Mr. Denzil! my master — Mr. 
Charles!" 

Denzil waited to hear no more, but rush- 
ed into the house, the door of which was 
left wide open, and the hall unattended. 
The loud screams of female voices directed 
him to, the drawing-room. 

On»the ground Charles was extended, 
evidently in the agonies of death ; and by 
his side knelt Rachel and Fanny, both en- 
deavoring to staunch the blood that was 
flowing from his neck, while the other fe- 
males loudly screamed for assistance, with 
the exception of the unfortunate wife, who 
had lost all consciousness of the horrid 
scene in happy insensibility. Motionless, 
and apparently speechless with terror, Mr. 
Levison sat in his usual place, as if he had 
been incapable of rising, while his eyes 
were fixed on the wretched victim of pas- 
sion and dissipation, who had thus violent- 
ly closed his thoughtless career. 

Denzil stood for an instant thunder- 
struck, and then, throwing himself on his 
knees by the side of Fanny, he endeavored 
to second her efforts to stop the deluge of 
blood which was flowing, without ottering 
a word. 

" It is useless — pray, pray quit this 
scene !" he at length uttered in a low voice. 

Fanny looked eagerly in his face, as if 
only at that moment recognizing him, and 
then, making a vain attempt to rise, sank 
back fainting on the floor. 

A surgeon at this moment arrived, hut 
his assistance was useless to the immediate 
object of his attention, for Charles had 
ceased to Weathe before he entered the 
room. . ; ., , 

"Can— can you save hin^l my toy— 
my poor boy!" exclaimeij Mr. ^vison^ 
awakmg out of the trance vb»ch s^f|i^ to 
have rendered him^ un^l this inoioient, in* 
capable of uttering a wbr^. ^ ^ .. 

The sound of hu Toice recalleii Fanziy 1 
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herself. She cast another shuddering look U 
at the corpse, and then, hastily rising, threw 
herself into his arms, and wept bitterly. 

" Go to Emma, my dear,** he observed, 
comprehending instantly the melancholy 
truth that his nephew was past all human 
assistance. "Go to — ^Efflma — poor thing, 
she requires all your help." 

" It will be better to remove her before 
she recovers her recollection," said Denzil, 
hastily. 

Mr. Levison started at the sound of his 
voice. " Begone, sir, instantly ! " he ex- 
claimed, sternly. " How dare you intrude 7" 

*' Father, dear father !" said Fanny, in a 
tone of entreaty, throwing her arms around 
his neck. 

" Well, well, my child," he replied, " I 
will not now say any thing — this, indeed, 
is not a time for resentment — but I- trust 

that Mr. 1 know not now by what 

title I am to address him," looking at 
Denzil. 

" By no other title, sir, than your be- 
nevolence bestowed upon me," excflaimed 
Denzil, with great agitation. 

" Young man ! young man ! " returned 
Mr. Levison, " this will no longer impose 
upon me. 1 have but one favor to ask of 
you, in return for those which you are 
pleased to acknowledge having received at 
my hands, and that is that you will leave 
us to our sorrows. They are, God knows, 
heavy enough," and he hid his face on 
Fanny's neck, and sobbed bitterly. 

" God of heaven ! how have 1 deserved 
thisl" exclaimed Denzil, rising from the 
side of the corpse. " Were I the most aban- 
dorted wretch on the face of the earth — 
with such an awful sight as this before my 
eyes — I should not dare dissemble or deny 
my guilt. But, having that before me, I 
. do most solemnly deny that I have, by one 
voluntary act, forfeited that friendship, that 
esteem, which I once could boast." 

" Brother, surely you will not let the poor 
boy go away in this despair," said Miss 
Rachel, lifting her eyes, which had been 
hidden with her handkerchief; "we have 
reason enough already, heaven knows, to 
repent being harsh and severe " 

"Aye, there — ^there— there !" interrupted 
Mr. Levison, in an agony of grief and re- 
sentment, " I knew that I should be re- 
proached as the cause of this. l*he world, 
too— the world will believe it ; they will 
condemn my severity ts the cause j and yet 
I did but what I thought my duty. Heaven 
knows my heart ; I meant not to act with 
harshness, though I threatened "" 

" No^no, my dear, dear father— you have 



never been harsh — it is not in your nature 
to be so," said Fanny, soothingly. " My 
aunt did not, could not mean " 

" I meant only that your father is wrong 
in driving Denzil away in such despair," 
observed the weeping Rachel. " I'm sure 
he looked as wild and as desperate, when 
be went out of the room, as ever that poor 
boy that lies there." 

Fanny uttered a convulsive shriek. The 
dreadful thought that her aunt's words had 
presented to her imagination, completely 
annihilated the little fortitude she had sum* 
moned to endeavor to comfort her father ; 
and, no longer able to control her feelings^ 
she uttered the most piercing cries, invoking 
Denzil to return. In an instant, the latter, 
who had not yet quitted the house, was at 
her side, inquiring, with agonized earnest- 
ness, what had occasioned tliis fresh alarm. 

** Nothing—nothing— but I am ill — 1 am 
weak," exclaimed Fanny, " and I cannot 
bear to see you leave us thus. My dear, 
dedr father, for your poor Fanny's sake/* 
and she took his hand, and endeavored to 
join it with Denzil's, which held her's in its 
trembling grasp. 

" Well, well, my child, for your sake, 
and for his own, I consent to forgive all 
that has passed," said Mr. Levison. 

" Forgive ! '* repeated Denzil, with un- 
feigned astonishment. " What have I done, 
sir, that such a term can be applicable V 

" Pardon me, Mr. Montgomery," ex- 
claimed Dr. Ryoier, the family physician, 
who now entered the room ; " pardon me, 
if I say that in the state of excitement all 
are in at the present moment, it will be far 
better to waive all explanations and discus* 
sions." 

The old gentleman and the ladies were 
then led from the room, and Denzil depart- 
ed from the house. 

Several days afber this, Denzil was as^ 
sailed by a mendicant, who proved to be 
Mrs. Delaney. She was desirous to return 
to Ireland ; and, although Denzil bestowed 
on her a large sum, she would have pleaded 
for more, had he not broke away from her 
to pay a visit to Mr.. Levison. He found 
the latter in a poor state of health, and evi- 
dently yielding to the repeated shocks 
which he had necently experienced. A re- 
conciliation took place between them, and 
Denzil obtained permission to see Fanny. 
Miss. Rachel sent for her, and but a few 
minutes elapsed, before the well-known step 
of Fann^ was heard. He flew to the door, 
and she sank trembling into his arms. \. 

" My aunt has, indeed, given me a sur* aL 
prise,!' she observed, gently extricating her- v* 
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self from his ardent embrace, but suffering 
him to retain her hand, as he led her to a 
seat; "yet my heart, improbable as it ap- 
f)eared^ anticipated that the> stranger, who, 
she said, waited- to see me, could be no 
other th^ — — " 

" Than he who has too k>ng been a 
stranger, dearest Fanny ; and who, even 
now, in this moment of invaluable indul- 
gence, anticipates with misery the hour 
that will again separate us. Your father 
tells me that you are going to leave town in 
a few days." 

" Dr. Rymer has pronounced it advisa- 
ble," returned Fanny, **^that my father 
should be removed, as soon as possible, to 
Cumberland, and, of course, I go with him 
— but it is impossible — have you seen my 
father, and Joes he know " 

" I have his sanction for seeking this 
interview, my beloved," replied Lord Al- 
berton — for so Denzil was now called— 
" but I cannot tell you what has passed ; 
thus far, ^owever, I am not trespassing on I 
his injunctions." 

Fanny remainefl silent— »but her lover 
read, in her downcast eye, in the deep blush 
that glowed on her before pale cheek, and 
the faint, uncertain pressure of the small 
hand which was clasped in his, the trans- 
porting certainty that absence and difficulty 
had not lessened her attachment to him. 

His silent and enraptured gaze embar- 
rassed her ; yet Fanny, usually so eloquent 
on every subject with those she loved, 
could not now utter a word. But they 
were soon summoned to attend the bereav- 
ed Emma, and thus their conference was 
ended. 

Very soon Denzil was obliged to bid adieu 
to the family of Mr. Levison, as the latter 
would delay his return to Cumberland no 
longer. 

Afler their departure Denzil took up his 
residence with Mr.Danna; and, in a few 
days, Miss Somerville, the niece of the lat- 
ter, received a letter from Fanny, giving an 
account of her father's death ! 

So suddenly had Mr. Levison departed, 
that he had not time to make a will, and, 
having thrown his old one. into the fire, 
Fanny was lefl penniless ! Being illegiti- 
mate, she could claim no share of his es- 
tate; and the mother of Emma was not 
slow in asserting her claims as the natural 
heir. 

The contumely with which Aunt Rachel 
and Fanny Levison were now treated by 
Emma and her mother, determined them to 
quit Cumberland immediately, and Denzil, 



in vain, sought to discover where thty had 
gone. , 

In the meantime,' his newly discovered 
father, Earl Raebum, introduced him to his 
circle of friends, and took him to wtrious 
places of amusement: but DenziFs anxiety 
for the fate of Fanny was so great, that he 
found little satisfeetion in contemplating his 
own brilliant prospects. 

One evening he satintered alone to Co- 
vent Garden, to see a play whicU had been 
a favorite with Fanny, before " sorrow had 
laid its withering touch " on either of them. 
He had not been long in the box, before he 
saw Miss Julia Delaney, with two other la- 
dies, in the seat before him. He arose and 
went to another part of the theatre. When 
the play was over he went out, and had 
scarcely reached the door when hre recog- 
nized the well-known voice of Julia, who 
was endeavoring to shake off the grasp of 
a miserably clad man, who prevented her 
from getting into a hackney coach. 

" You are my wife, Julia," said he. " I 
am starving and you are living in luxury — 
but you shan't escape me — the law is on my 
side, and you shall go with me." 

Several persons, in spite of the heavy rain, 
had now collected round Mrs. Wilming- 
ton and her husband, who still kept his firm 
hold of her arm ; but no one offered to in- 
terfere. 

" Good heavens ! will no one assist a de- 
fenceless woman 1" she wildly exclaimed. 

" I shall be murdered if oh ! Denzil — 

Lord Alberton !" she screamed, at this mo- 
ment discovering him, as he still stood on 
the threshold of the door, " save me — save 
me from this wretch ! " 

Lord Alberton said that he could nptdeny 
the claim of the man to his lawful wife, but 
that if money would satisfy him, he would 
spare two or three pounds. ^ 

The man demured at this, and as Denzil 
was about replacing his purse, he made a 
spring at him, seized the purse, and plunged 
down one of the adjoining turnings. Mrs. 
Wilmington now begged Denzil to see her 
home, as she had no money to pay the fare. 
He permitted her to get into the coach with 
him, and just as he entered, he caught the 
eye of Irwin, who smiled and shook his 
head reproachfully, supposing that Denzil 
and Julia were on good terms together. As 
he gave his orders to the coachman, he saw 
Mr. Irwin lead two ladies, dosely wrapped 
in their cloaks, towards a carriage. 

After his return home, Denzil discovered, 
by his servant, that Mr. Irwin's feotman 
had made diligent inquiries respecting the 
woman with whom he was seen to ride 
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Away, and he htd no doubt tHie cenioriocis 
and inqoisitive wife of that gentleman had 
set tbo«e inqoines afoot 

Earl Ra6lmrn and hii son soon afterwards 
went to Oumbertand, where Denxil had 
spent so many happy moments. From the 
old bntler of Levison Hall, he learned that 
Miss Rachel and Fanny were in London. 
Denzil quickly conjectured that Fanny and 
Aunt Rachel could have sought no abode 
in London, but that of Mr. Irwin, and, in 
that ease, the tale of his connexion with 
Julia Delaney must have reached her ears. 

Earl Raeburn was much disappointed at 
learning that Fanny was in London, and 
that thus the union between her and his 
son must be procrastinated. It was decided 
that Alberton should at once write to Ftin- 
i>y, while the earl wrote to Miss Rachel, 
pressing the arrangements for the marriage. 
These letters were despatched, and Denzil 
waited impatiently for the post to arrive 
from London. At length it came, with one 
letter from Fanny and another firom Miss 
Rachel. The latter contained a refusal; 
and the letter from Fanny to Denzil men- 
tioned that serious charges had been brought 
against him, though she acknowledged her- 
self on his side, and desired him to explain 
his conduct. Denzil and his father <l«ter- 
mined upon starting immediately for Lon- 
don, and facing this new mischief at once. 

" Never, perhaps, was surprise and con- 
sternation more unequivocally b€traye<l, 
than in the party who still lingered over the 
breakfast-table, when Elarl Raeburn's car- 
riage drove up to the door of Mr. Irwin. 

The earl and Lord Alberton were an- 
nounced, and entered together, and the lat- 
ter advanced to Fanny. 

" You have called upon me to vindicate 
myself "in the eyes of your friends, my 
dearest Fanny," he observed, " and I am 
come to obey your call." * 

" Bold in the consciousness of innocence, 
no doubt, my lord," said Mrs. Irwin, with 
her usual promptness and sarcastic sneer. 

"Precisely so, madam," and Alberton 
bowed to her with a smile which increased 
the bitterness with which she beheld him. 

It would be useless to follow Lord Alber- 
ton in his eloquent defence of himself to 
Miss Rachel and Mrs. trwin, since our 
leaders are already in possession of the 
troth of the affair, which had been so mis- 
represented. A letter from Mrs. Wilmin^' 
ton, in which she eipressed not only her 
gtalitttde for his oppiMrtune assistance, but 
her determination, by a fife of honest indus- 
try, to expiate her former "^ults, confirmed, 
^ needlessly," as Mm Rachel obsetved, hii 



explanation ; while Mrs. Irwin, even against 
her own will, was compelled to observe that 
it was a perfectly satisfactory explanation. 

From motives of delicacy Fanny had 
withdrawn to the library, attended by Earl 
Raeburn and Edmund Irwin. At length, 
her suspense was eiMled by the entrance of 
Alberton, who whispered, " Now, then, my 
ever dear, ever beloved Fanny, I am per^ 
mitted freely to claim you as my own." 

The earl and Edmund arose to return to 
the room, but Denoil detained Fanny, who 
now, for the first time, enjoyed the precious 
privilege of breaihtng in her ear his vows of 
never-dying love, and of pressing her to 
confirm his happiness by the last, the most 
sacred of ties. 

Fanny, however, though above all afiee- 
tation, was by no means prepared to accede 
to what she considered a most unseemly and 
hurried proposal; and the afiair was, at 
longth, compromised by her agreeing that 
Earl Raeburn and Aunt Rachel should de- 
cide when the marriage ceremony should 
take place. 

A month was fixed upon as the period. 
A month of unalloyed happiness, as regard- 
ed the future, flew rapidly away. 

At the appointed time, the nuptial cere- 
mony took place, which confirmed, though 
it did not increase, the affection which had 
for so many years united the hearts of Den- 
zil and Fanny. 

They set out for Cheltenham, where 
they spent a fortnight, and then returned 
to join the earl, Mr. Danna, and Miss Ra- 
chel Leviaon, at Cumberland, where they 
learned a sad tale respecting Mrs. Charles 
Levison. Forgetful of the 4ies of duty to 
her child, to herself, and to the memory of 
the husband she had lost under such pecu- 
liarly distressing circumstances, she had be- 
come so infatuated by the seductive arts of 
Mr. St. George, as to elope with him, it 
was believed, to Italy. Mrs. Lazemby, the 
mother of Emma, heartstruck at seeing all 
her hopes and schemes defeated, had taken 
to her bed, from which she believed she 
would never again rise. Fanny (now Lady 
-Alberton) rode over to see this lady, whom 
she could not respect, though she sincerely 
compassionated her. 

When Fanny arrived, Mrs. Lazemby 
was, apparently, dying, ind Fanny was 
obliged to listen not only to her self-re- 
proach, but also to the tbrrentis of execra- 
tion which she poured on her unnatural 
daughter, as she called her, and itiopreca- 
tions on the head of he^ seducer. 

Having sent aWay her atti^tidant, at 
length, Mrs. L. drew Fanny c16b6 to her, 
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aind^ putting into her hand a imall key, 
pointed to a cabinet which stood opposite. 

" In that cabinet, Fanny," she observed, 
" you will find a paper which is of the ut- 
most consequence to you. I did not intend 
that you should have it till after my death, 
but I did not then think that you yroM for- 
give me so far as to call and see me. I have 
behaved cruelly to you, Fanny — and all, 
too, for the sake of one who has deserted 
me." 

Fanny was employed in searching the 
cabinet to which the invalid had pointed, 
but it was rather in obedience to the wish 
of Mrs. Lazemby, than any anticipation of 
the value and importance of the object of 
her search. 

" That is it, Fanny," exclaimed the lat- 
ter, her keen eye, even at that distance, in- 
stantly recognizing the important paper 
which she saw. 

It was a parchment deed of which she 
spoke, and a single glance told Fanny at 
once what was its purport. She beheld 
her father's signature, in his own well- 
known hand, and tears filled her eyes as 
she hastily folded it without farther exami- 
nation. 

" You are aware," said the humiliated 
Mrs. Lazemby, in a low tone, " that it is 
the wiU which was supposed to be destroy- 
ed, or, rather, it is the copy of that will.— • 
With the caution which distinguished most 
of his conduct, your father had left a copy 
in his escritoire at the Hall, at the time he 
left it to go to France. The wily lawyer 
was Well aware of this, but he suppressed 
his knovi^ledge to you and your aunt, deter- 
mined to sound me, and see if he could 
make any advantage of it. I fell into his 
snare — I purchased his silence. You have 
the will, Fanny, and may you be as happy 
in the possession of the wealth as you can 
wish.!' 

A few days after this important dis- 
closure, Mrs. L. died, having, even tQ her 
last moment, preserved the same implacable 
feeling towards her guilty daught^. 

Five years had passed away, and Fanny 
had become the mother of two beautiful 
boys, pn a cold Christmas evening, a 
stranger rang the bell with great violence 
at the outei door of the hall, who proved to 
be the driver of the post-chaise from the 
nearest town, and Lord Alberton speedily 
learned that he had been employed to con- 
vey a lady and an infant to the Hall. The 
heavy snow had somewhat iriapeded their 
progress, and finally the chaise had upset, 
and his passenger was so seriously hurt that 
he had been compelled to leave her in the 



—J 

off, and 1 



broken carriage, about foot miles off, 
make his way with the horses, to the Hall, 
the lights of which fortunately guided him. 
Lord Alberton hastily sallied forth accom^ 
panied by at least a dozen sturdy rustics. — 
When they arrived at the spot, the lady 
was found to be senseless. She was revived 
with some brandy that one of the rustics 
had brought, when Denzil heard his own 
name mentioned, and gazed with astonish- 
ment on the faded countenance of Emma. 
She and her child were borne to the Hal), 
where poor Fanny met the bosom friend c^ 
her youth, returned after her wanderings to 
die at home St. George had died and left 
Emma penniless in a fi)reign land. She had 
snceeeded in reaching Cumberland ; but a 
few days put an end to her career. The 
child was adopted by Fanny who soon learn- 
ed to love it as well as if she had really given 
it birth. 

We have now only to say that Julia De- 
laney thoroughly reformed her course of 
conduct, and by the aid of Denzil, was ena- 
bled to establish herself in profitable busi- 
ness, and acquire a reputable standing m 
society. Edmund Irwin married Rosa Som- 
erville, and they lived in the neighborhood 
of the Hall, enjoying uninterrupted inter- 
course with Denzil and Fanny. While Mr.- 
Delaney returning from abroad whither he 
had been banished for his crimes, wandered 
about awhile in England— a starving men- 
dicant, and finally died in a hospital, where 
Denzil had conveyed. 

With regard to Denzil, he would often 
say— 

" To the chastening effects of those ad- 
verse events which beset my early life, alone 
are owing what you are pleased to call my 
distinguished traits of character. By Ma- 
ture, I was proud, rash and thoughtless: 
but the mystery which involved my birth, 
excited my feelings and taught me to reflect: 
the noble confidence and liberality of my 
benefactor, too, made me emulous to deserve 
it: and, for my pride, the last remnants of 
that were buried |n the grave of my Gipsby 
Mother." 



Yankee Coubtship. — Jonathan Dough- 
nut saw Prudence Feastall at meeting.-— 
Jonathan sidled up to Prudence arter met- 
ing, and she kind a sidled off. He went 
closer, and axed her if she would accept 
the crook of his elbow. She resolved she 
would, and plumped her arm right round 
his'n. Jonathan felt all overish, and said 
he liked the text : " seek and ye'shall find," 
was party good readin* Prudence hinted 
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tliat'^ask and ye shall receive" was bet- 
ter : Jonathan thoaght ao too, bat this ax- 
ing was a puzzler. A feller was apt to get 
into a §oarl when he axed, and snarling 
warn't no fun. Prudence guessed straw- 
berries and cream were slick eating. Jona- 
than thought they warn't so sweet as her 
^ ( lips. " Now don't," said Pru, and she guT 
i ^ Jonathan's arm an involuntary *hug. — He 
3 ) was leetle started, but thought his farm 
wanted some female help to look arter the 
house. Pru knew how to make rale good 
bread. " Now don't," said she. " If I 
should," said Jonathan. "Now don't," 
said Pru. " May-be you would'nt" — and 
Jonathan shuck all over, and Prudence re- 
plied, " If you be coming that game, you'd 
better tell feyther.'* " That's jist what I 
want," said Jonathan : and in ^ree weeks 
Jonathan and Prudence were " my old 
man" and my" old woman." 



A DUTOH WEDDINa OEBBMONT. 
Ydu bromish, now, you good man dare, 

■ Vat sthands upon de vloor, 
To hab dish voman for your wife, 

And lub her evermore 1 
To feed her veil mit sour kraut, 

Peas, puttermilk and cheese, 
And in all things to lent your aid 

Dat vill promote her ease I 
Yes, ant you voman standing dare. 

Do ble^ge your vord dish tay, 
Dat yon vil take for your husband 

Dish man and him obey I 
Dat you vill ped and poard mit him 

Yash, iron, ment his close, 
Laogh ven he sch miles, veep when he sighs, 

Den share his choys and woesi 

Yell den, I now, vidin deese vails, 

Mit choy and not mit krief; 
Bronounce you poth to pe one mint. 

Yon name, von man, one peef ! 
J buplish now dese sacret bants, 

Dese matrimonial ties, 
Pefore my vife. Got, Kate and Poll, 

And all dese kazing eyes. 

And as de sacret .scripture says, 

" Yat Got unites togedder 
Let no man tare asunter poot — 

Let no man tare to seflfer." 
An't you pritegroora dare— here you sthop 

I'll not let go your collar, 
Pefore you answer me dis tink ; 

Dat ish — were ish mine toUar 1 



i Polly op Discontent.— The following 
gk little anecdote of a person who had con- 
^ templutcd self destruction, is very beautiful 



and touching': — ** I was weary of life, and 
day after day, such as some have known, 
and none would wish to remember, was, 
hurrying along the street to the river, when 
I felt a sudden check. I turned and beheld 
a little boy, who had caught hold of the 
skirt of my cloak in his anxiety to attract 
my notice. His look was irresistible. — Not 
less so was the lesson he had learned: 
* There are six of us and we are dying for 
want of food.' Why should I not, said I 
to myself, relieve this wretched family ! I 
have the means, and it will not delay me 
many minutes. But what if it does 1 The 
scene of misery he conducted me to, I can- 
not describe. I threw them my purse, and 
their burst of gratitude overcame me. It 
filled my eyes — it went to my heart. I will 
call to-morrow, I cried. Pool that I was, to 
think of leaving a world where such pleas- 
ure was to be had, and so cheap. 
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WINTBH. 
It is a cokl and winter night, 

The freezing ice-winds blow— 
The distant moon looks palely bright, 

Upon the paler snow. 
Oh ! chilling is the cheeriess breeze. 

Roaming o'er vale and hill— 
And moaning through the leafless trees, 

Wilder and wilder still ! 
Round flitiog to its dismal cry, 

The sullen bat and owl ; — 
To moon-rays falling from the sky 

The dogs look up and howl! 
It onoe made music light and gay. 

But now it sighs instead, — 
For the young Spring that is gaae away. 

And fot her flowers dead I 

And many a human mourner too. 

My own sad heart can tell, 
Sighs for the joys that once ke knew. 

The hopes ho loved so well* 

And tears — for who can stay their flow 1 — 

In gushing numbers fall ; — 
But from the wreck one smile may glow — 

A rainbow through them all ! 

The Faith i—nndimmed by earthly grief, 

That trusts in God above- 
That sees, though on the withered leaf. , 

His beauty and his love. 
Oh blessed truth ! and shall we moam 

For transitory care 1 — 
Secure in knowing we are bom 

That love and heaven to share I 



|3rThe further publication of the Yisi- 
TOR will be suspended for the present 
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